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"^'^ The completion of a volume of The Parterre, has laid upon us the 

' duty of prefixing that summary of reasons and promises, known by 

I - the name of a Prefece ; without which, according to established usage, 

^ no volume is complete. 

^ To those who have seconded our infant efforts from their commence- 

I ^ ment, we need not recapitulate either the objects or the intentions of 

'^ our little work : we have endeavoured to fulfil our early promises, and, 

I we trust, not unsuccessfully ; but that portion of the public, whose 

^ patronage we hope yet to obtain, will expect that we should lead them 

j^,^to our newly laid-out Parterre, by the gradual approach of a preface, 

i as an avenue from whence they can inspect its arrangements at one 

3 view, rather than lead them at once into the midst, and bid them cull 

I ^ 
^ its flowers at random. 

9 
I ^ The most prominent features in this arrangement, are — the great 

\ ^ number of original articles ; in which respect the Parterre surpasses 

>i^ every other similar periodical ; reckoning in this volume, upwards of 

^\ one hundred. The engravings which illustrate many of these articles, 



iT PREFACE. 

and of which the present volume contains twenty-eight, have heen 
executed by Mr. Samuel Williams, in the first style of wood engraving, 
and we feel confident, nray be ranked among the finest productions of 
that now beautiful art. To the Selected Articles, as well as those that 
are original, we feel authorized to draw our readers' attention ; the 
support hitherto afforded to the Parterre^ being our best warrant for 
this confidence in our selection. 

In conclusion, we beg to assure our friends, that the nest volume 
shall be still richer in original articles ; a promise of which our forth- 
coming numbers will be the fulfilment. 

The Editors of the Parterre. 
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THE SCRIVENER. 

(F(yr the Parterre). 

The clock of St. Dunstan*s had tolled 
the hour of six, one evening in the month 
of April, and the fishmongers had begun 
to close their stalls, when a young man, 
attired in sober and somewhat rustic 
costume, landed on the quay at Billings- 
gate, from the Gravesend passage-boat. 
Without heeding the crowd of idlers 
around him, and the throng of porters, 
who, doffing their hats, solicited the ho- 
nour of carrying the small portmanteau 
he held in his hand, the stranger saun- 
tered carelessly along Thames-street, to- 
wards Tower-hill. As he approached 
that spot so long celebrated in our history, 
bis attention was arrested by a crowd of 
people who wete listening .to the dis- 
course of a mountebank, who, with pill- 
box in hand, was enumerating the almost 
countless virtues of his medicines. Hav- 
ing mingled in the crowd, the young 
man watched with evident curiosity the 
strange grimaces and contortions of the 
speaker's countenance. The dress of the 
quack was antiquated, and had probably 
been fashioned in the time of the first 
Charles. A doublet of sad coloured 
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cloth, much stained and worn, descended 
as low as the hips. Slops, or breeches, 
of a capacious size, concealed the shape 
of the wearer's thighs, and shewed in 
relief his hose of black silk, upon which 
many a careful and timely darn were 
visible. At his feet sat a jester, or 
jack'pudding, who from time to time 
blew a discordant blast upon a cracked 
trumpet at the desire of his master, 
whose volubility and command of lan- 
guage were truly surprising, added to 
which was a sharpness of wit and repar- 
tee that plainly told him to be a man of 
infinitely superior intellect to most of 
those around him, 

**Here is a liquor," said the quack, 
exhibiting a small phial, " that shall 
cure all pains of the joints in a few 
seconds — take but five drops of this 
precious balm in a toss of aqua vitas, and 
it will make any of ye who are ailing 
as sound as a roach. Tell me not of 
Catholic miracles — whoreson cheats as 
they be — this goodly liquor will do more 
for ye than all the saints in the calen- 
dar. Your caryophilati (commended by 
my Lord Bacon) may be good, and so 
may your rosa moschata, and your nardi 
folium, but crucify me if this will not 
^itizedbyGoSglt 
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set you right in the turning of a die. 
You all know Jonas Sands, the tanner, 
of Bermondsey — the poor soul was 
racked in *s joints, but one dose of my 
precious cordial drove his pains to the 
devil ! Here is an unguent for tetters 
and pimples ; what say you &ir maiden, 
will you not drive away that unsightly 
object on your right cheek with a touch 
of this salve? — the price? — oh, a shil- 
ling — your quacksalvers would charge 
you four, for as much hog's-lard. Here 
is a powder for the complexion, com- 
pounded of simples. I learned this art 
when studying at the college of Parma, 
of the illustrious Signor BoccalinL 
What say you gentle mistress in the 
scarlet hood? Will you not try this 
precious packet on your comely skin? 
Trust me, wrinkles ny at its very touch, 
and a lovely bloom is suffused over the 
whole countenance. Here," exhibiting, 
another phial, ** is an elixir for all scor- 
butic humours — it hath cured the king's 
evil, in a few days, without inconveni- 
ence to the patient " 

" Buy it, in God*s name, good peo- 
ple,** said a man in the crowd, who had 
hitherto remained unnoticed, " 't is a 
thing of price, and we ought to value 
it ; the king^s evil hath prevailed greatly 
of late.** These words were said with 
an emphatic and significant tone, which 
could not be misunderstood, and all eyes 
were turned towards him who had ut- 
tered them. " Ha!" cried the quack, 
" have we puritans here ? do you speak 
treason in broad day-light, you shame- 
less villain : hast no value for thine ears, 
Isaachar?'* " We know each other, 
master mountebank,** replied the man, 
lifting his broad hat so as to expose his 
countenance to fiill view ; but both have 
not a friend at court ! what if you try the 
elixir you boast of, trust me *t is a dis- 
ease which must be rooted out ere 
long.'* 

" lyo you deal in ambiguities, you 
villain?'* cried the quack, who was 
evidently disconcerted ; "away with thee, 
or I will utter that which shall whisk 
thee off" to the Tower right quickly." 
" You dare not, master mountebank ; 
but come, don't chafe it with me, we 
were once friends you know.** This 
was uttered with such a careless air, that 
it vexed the mountebank to the quick. 
His countenance grew pale with deadly 
rage, and he cried out to two or three 
soldiers from the Tower, who were lis- 
tening to the squabble with evident 
delight — " Yon villain is Jasper Arkin- 
stall, the Papist, seize him on your 



allegiance, he is encompassing the death 
of the khig.'* 

" Stand off*!** cried he, who was 
thus denouncefly to several who pressed 
around him, " stand off*, I say, and 
let me reply to that old cheat, whom 
I will ere long pluck by the gills. He 
says he will sell you a salve or an elixir 
for the king's evil, surpassing all others ; 
will it, I ask, be as efficacious as the 
famous Doctor Oliver's? This unequi- 
vocal allusion to the late protector, 
uttered in such a place and at such a 
time, absolutely froze with horror many 
oT the bystanders, for several persons 
had already suffered on that very spot 
for less direct offences. Some of them, 
nevertheless, drew their swords, and 
advanced to seize the person of Arkin- 
stall, who, however, proved a tartar, for 
in an instant. his cloak was wound round 
his left arm, and a rapier of uncommon 
length bristled before their faces. Seve- 
ral pushed at him at once^ and among 
the rest one of the soldiers before-men- 
tioned, who stumbling forward, received 
the point of Arkinstall's . rapier in his 
sword-arm, and instantly dropped his 
weapon. The check which this acci- 
dent gave to the assailants, allowed their 
antagonist an opportunity of retreating, 
and he fled into a neighbouring house, 
the door of which had been left tyar, 
pursued by some thirty or forty persons. 

But the fugitive was not to be taken ; 
he had made his way through the house, 
threat^iing those whom he met with 
instant death if they opposed him, and 
leaping out of a back window into a 
court at the rear of the house, got 
clear off*. 

The scene filled our traveller with 
amazement ; he at first supposed Arkin- 
stall to be under the influence of liquor, 
but a moment's reflection assured him that 
it was a premeditated plan for annoying 
the mountebank, who seemed so discon- 
certed by the interruption, that he at 
once ceased to " ply his vocation,'* and 
retired from the place. In the mean- 
while, the young countryman bent his 
steps across Tower-hill, and shortly ar- 
rived at Aldgate, when having engaged a 
bed at a neighbouring inn, he proceeded 
to the house of a scrivener, named Ralph 
Battencourt. Here he found the man 
of business at his desk, wrapped in a 
sort of old dressing-gown, and his head 
covered by a worn-out velvet cap, from 
under which his long, grey hair, de- 
scended on each side of his sallow and 
unprepossessing countenance. His small, 
dark, piercing eyes, were almost hidden 
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by his bushy brows and a pair of horn 
spectacles. On the desk lay a piece of 
sealing-wax and a large thumb 'ring, 
both of which had apparently been just 
used, a pair of small scales for weigh- 
ing gold, and a volume on Convey- 
ancing. In the window-seat stood a 
pile of books and papers ; and over the 
chimney, up which no hospitable smoke 
had passed for many years, hung an 
old musketoon, an iron-handled broad- 
sword, and a rapier in a red leather 
sheath, all covered with venerable dust. 

"Well, Master Latymer," said the^ 
Scrivener, pointing at the same time, to 
an empty chair ; *' I have closed the bar- 
gain at last; pray seat yourself; I had 
much trouble in the matter, I assure 
ye. 

" It is ever a hard bargain when we 
wish to sell,** replied Latymer; *' how 
much have you obtained for the estate ? 
Pr*ytheetellme at once ; I sit on thorns 
the while.** ' 

" Fifteen hundred pounds. Sir ; fifteen 
hundred pounds!" said the Scrivener, 
placing his pen behind his ear, and rub- 
bing his hands together with apparent 
satisfaction. ** O, it was an excellent 
bargain — an excellent bargain, Sir !** 

" And who may this prodigal be, who 
has made up his mind to give that sum 
for an estate which cost my poor father, 
in worse times, three thousand pounds ?*' 
inquired the young man, in a tone that 
shewed he did not partake of the Scri- 
vener's enthusiasm ; " Curse on the 
cuckoldy clown ! would he not give 
more ?** 

" Heaven forgive ye, for thus speak- 
ing of an honest man !** ejaculated Mas- 
ter Battencourt. " Alas the day ! that 
our citizens should be thus flouted. He 
is of the Common Council, Sir ; a man 
of substance, a mercer ; his name is An- 
drew Trollope, and his house is the sign 
of the Seven Fleur de Luces, in the Mi- 
nories.** 

Latymer suppressed the reply which 
rose to his lips, and inquired for the 
money. The Scrivener informed him, 
that it would be paid on the morrow, 
when the deed of conveyance would be 
ready for his signature. It was arranged 
that the purchaser should be ready with 
the money at twelve o*clock on the fol- 
lowing day; and Latymer was about to 
take his leave, when the latch of the 
door was suddenly raised, and a gallant 
entered with a careless air, and throwing 
himself into a chair, surveyed his own 
hose and his shoe-ties with evident sa- 
tisfaction. " Art busy, my old deity?'* 



inquired the intruder, casting, at the 
same time, a penetrating glance upon 
Latymer. '* A — no, my lor — your 
worship, no ; I am at your — your wor- 
ship's commands,** said the Scrivener, 
stammering, and looking all confusion ; 
for the gallant winked, and eyed him 
significantly. Latjrmer now took his 
leave, but not without observing the 
fiace and figure of Battencourt*s visitor. 
The gallant appeared to be in the prime 
of life; he .wore a long periwig of 
brown hair, and his gaily trimmed 
moustaches were of the same colour, 
and turned up at the ends ; his eyes 
were of a greyish hue, his complexion 
fair, and the expression of his features 
would have been feminine, but for a 
rakish air which pervaded them. La^ 
tymer felt persuaded that he had looked 
upon that face before. He returned to 
bis inn, and left Master Battencourt 
and his visitor together. 

In the morning he resolved to have a 
ramble through the city, to which he was 
almost a stranger, before the hour appoint- 
ed by the Scrivener should arrive 1 He 
had scarcely left the inn, when he beheld 
with some surprise advancing towards 
him, the man who had so strangely in- 
terrupted and bearded the quack on 
Tower-hill. His astonishment increased, 
when Arkinstall saluted him by his 
name, and inquired respecting the health 
of his father. 

" I have heard that he has been 
ailing,** said Arkinstall, "and as he 
was roughly used in the late wars, 
I fear the worst.'* "He has suffered 
much. Sir," replied Latymer ; " but I 
wot not that you were acquainted.'* 
" Acquainted ! we were sworn ft-iends ! 
Ah, youth ! when thy father saved me 
from death, and snatched me from before 
a file of Corbet's musketeers waiting 
for the word to fire, he dreamt not that 
a life of privation and suffering would be 
the lot of his friend — his schoolfellow ! 
I see thee look incredulous — tut! the 
name that villain Rochester, for *t is he 
thou sawest in the guise of a mounte- 
bank — the name he used is only one of 
many which I have found it expedient 
to assume in these sad days — ^but how of 
thy father?" — " He has been dead these 
six months," returned Latymer, still sus- 
picious of his interrogator, whose thread- 
bare garments were ill-concealed by the 
large cloak he wore, from beneath which 
the long rapier before mentioned peeped 
out menacingly. What, thought the 
youth, if this should be some bully, ready 
to denounce me as a plotter against the 
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state. ArkinstaU read what was pass- 
ing within him. " Poor boy,*' said he, 
" I blame thee not for thy suspicion in 
such days as these. I will not bring 
thee into danger, by detaining thee in 
the street, where every eye is upon us. 
But a word in thy ear ere we part : 
mistrust not the tattered jerkin ; thou 
hast more to fear in this city from silk 
and velvet. Adieu ! we may meet again. 
Walter Sibbell would peril life and limb 
to serve the son of hb friend.'* He dis- 
appeared down a narrow street, and La- 
tymer, who had no time to reply to this 
caution, regarded his receding figure for 
a moment, and then pursued his way. 
** 'Tis strange, thought he, that this man, 
of whom 1 have heard my poor father 
speak in terms of friendship, should be 
thus heedlessly hazarding life and pro- 
perty by a quarrel with a nobleman so 
powerfril as Rochester; and stranger, 
still, that he should be able to recognise 
me after a lapse of so many years. I 
would fain know more, though his for- 
lorn appearance tells me that he is needy 
and desperate, and that any intimacy 
with him might bring upon my head 
the vengeance of his powerful enemy, 
the profligate earl. Property, did I say ? 
his threadbare doublet leaves no doubt 
of his being poor ; and he seems to set 
but little v^ue on his life. Misfortune 
has, perhaps, scattered his wits to the 
wind^ for I noted the wild glance of his 
light-grey eye." 

Nothing further occurred to inter- 
rupt his reflections, and as the ap- 
pointed hour arrived, he knocked at 
the door of the Scrivener. Battencourt 
was not alone; he was engaged in 
earnest conversation with a short, burly 
personage, whom he at once introduced 
to Latymer as Master Trollope, of the 
Minories, and the deed of conveyance 
was placed in his hands for approval. 
He had scarcely read a dozen words, 
when a loud knocking was heard at the 
door, and upon its being opened by Master 
Battencourt's boy, Walter Sibbel sud- 
denly entered the room. His eye glanced 
fiercely on Trollope. " Ha!" cried he, 
" what ! the. cuckold mercer joined in 
the conspiracy to cheat a friendless youth 
of his inheritance ! Art thou giving the 
earl thy aid, in reward for his having 
deprived thee of an unworthy mate? 
William Latymer, I have arrived in 
time to save thee. Sign nothing which 
this hoary villain may tender thee. Bat- 
tencourt, thy treachery is well known 
to me. Thy grey hairs alone protect 
thy recreant carcass. As for thee (ad- 



dressing himself again to Trollope) my 
sword would be dishonoured by con- 
tact with thy vile body : begone, base 
pander to the most abandon^ of men, 
lest I forget myself and do thee harm. 
William Latymer, you must hasten 
hence, and hie to the King who can 
alone protect thee — he cannot, abandoned 
as he is, forget thy father's merits — 
the Earl is in disgrace, but if you take not 
this step you are lost." 

** I am indeed lost," said Latymer, 
'* but it is in amazement — what am. 
I to learn from this ? " « That this 
hoary cheat has conspired with the 
noble Earl of Rochester, aided by this 
trembling slave — (pointing to Trol- 
lope, who stood quivering with fear and 
rage) to rob thee of the estate thou 
wouldst foolishly sell.** 

Here the Scrivener broke forth in a 
shrill cracked voice, which age and wrath 
had rendered strangely discordant : " God 
a mercy," cried he, " what times we live 
in, when every mad jack-an-ape beards 
us under our own roofs. Get out of 
my house sirrah, or we shall find you a 
lodging in the Compter — Here, Will! 
run and fetch a constable." " Summon 
thy master the devil from his burning 
throne, he will hear thee sooner," cried 
Sibbel fiercely—" The boy has done 
his work bravely, and discovered the 
plot to his real master." 

" The accursed urchin ! " ejaculated 
Battencourt. ** I have been nursing an 
adder, then : — where is this imp of Sa- 
tan ? !' ** Beyond thy power, and in safety," 
rejoined Sibbel — " but come Master 
Latymer, I must send you on your 
errand, and let you further into the 
mysteries of thb plot;" then taking 
Latymer by the arm, he led him away, 
casting as he passed out a threatening 
look upon Trollope who evinced an in- 
clination to follow them. Upon gaining 
the street, Sibbel hastily described the 
plan which had been contrived by the 
Scrivener to obtain the title deeds from 
his unsuspecting client. It had been 
arranged that Trollope should have the 
documents sent to his home, which 
would afiford him an opportunity of 
absconding with them, while a ruffian, 
hired for the purpose, was to denoimce 
Latymer as a plotter against the state, 
and get him lodged in Newgate; the 
I^arl of Rochester was then to inter- 
cede for him, and procure a commuta- 
tion of his sentence to banishment to 
the plantations. No time was to be 
lost. Latymer flew to the court and 
laid the whole before the king, while 
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Sibbel hastened to take measures for his 
own safety, well aware that the Earl 
would hesitate no longer to destroy 
him. •••••« 
As the evening advanced, the bustle 
on the river decreased, while the hum 
of voices, and the various sounds of 
labour were hushed into a calm, when 
Walter Sibbel quickly descended the 
stairs at St. Catharine's, and jumping 
into a wherry, desired the waterman to 
row across to Dock Head. The boat 
had scarcely reached the middle of the 
stream when three figures were seen de- 
scending the stairs. They immediately 
entered a wherry, and rowed after that 
which bore Sibbel, calling loudly on the 
waterman to lay to, as he was bearing 
one impeached, of high crimes agaihM 
the governments The boatman seemed 
inclined to obey this summon^ but the 
threatening aspect of Sibbel plainly told 
that he dared not, while the two pistols 
in his girdle, which his cloak, now laid 
aside, no longer concealed, indicated that 
any attempt to capture him would be 
dangerous. Sibbel gained the shore, and 
throwing the waterman a groat, hurried to 
a wretched hovel in the neighbourhood. 
Lifting the latch and dashing open the 
door, the ftigitive cut short the inquiries 
of the old woman who acted in the capa- 
city of his housekeeper, and throwing her 
his purse which contained but a few pieces 
of silver, forced her gently out of the 
house and closed the door, at which his 
pursuers were the next moment thun- 
dering for admittance. One of them 
was a constable, the others were soldiers, 
and all were armed with swords and 
pistols. Their loud knocking at the 
door alarmed the neighbourhood, and 
brought many persons to the spot. 
They now attempted to gain admit- 
tance by the small latticed window, but 
this was strongly guarded by iron bars. 
A large spar was at length brought, and 
the besi^ers using it as a battering- 
ram, dashed the door into shivers ; then 
rushing in sword in hand, encountered 
the object of their pursuit, who was 
well prepared for them. The constable 
was instantly shot dead by Sibbel* who 
kept his pursuers at bay, and gradually 
retreated up the small staircase at the 
end of the room. He sained the chamber, 
and a shot was fired which broke his 
sword arm. His rapier fell from his 
grasp, and he uttereid a groan of an- 
guish ; another shot was fired, and Sibbel 
staggered towards a barrel, into which 
he snapped his remaining pistol — but it 
missed fire, and he fell, exhausted from 



loss of blood. " Thus perish the king's 
enemies ! " said the foremost soldier, star- 
ing alternately at the now lifeless body 
of Sibbel, and the barrel which was 
filled with gunpowder. — " We have had 
a narrow escape. Will ! " 

A. A. A. 



THE GRAVE op THE POETESS. 

Not there I Not there I 
The dull, damp church-yard earth should never 

darken 
The crowned ringlets oC her golden hair: 
ChiJdof the Laurel! be thy dreamless slumbers 
Par from those charnel-regions of despair ! 

Make her a grave 

By the low murmur of a sylvan fountain, 
Whereihe wood-violets in the foam-drops lave, 
And silvery aspen leaves and dewy roses. 
To the wild music of the breezes wave. 
There should be heard. 

When the red light of summer eves is dying, 
'The low, sweet warble of some unseen bird. 
Hymning the parting sunset, wild and lonely. 
As the wind-harp by aerial breathings stirr'd. 
Fit dirge for thee. 

Whose soul was music — Beautiful departed .' . 
Like the charra'd spell of some far melody 
Echoing within our souls, a shadowy requiem, 
For happiness and love, no more to be. 
But uuforgot 

Wilt thou be, sweet lanthe — Consecrated 
By the heart's truest tears, the lonely spot 
Where all that death can claim of thee shall 

perish 
But the bright spirit—Earth, thou hast it not : 
Not, not of thee. 

Ask we for our belov'd one. Sonl enfranchised ! 
Why should we murmur where thy dust shall be. 
The undying has no grave — ashes and darkness 
Are all we give to earth — Immortal, 
Thou art free 1 

E. S. 0. 



SYDNEY AND THE MAURITIUS. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 

As the intercourse between Sydney and 
the Mauritius is now likely to become 
more frequent and regular, the subjoined 
details, collected from the most modern 
authorities, may possess interest at this 
time. 

The Isle of France covers a surface 
of 400,000 acres. The temperatiure is 
healthy, and the heat moderate ; but the 
island is subject to hurricanes. The soil 
is in general of little depth and full of 
stones ; but it produces wheat, rice, maize, 
su«ur, coffee, cotton, and spices. 

It was originally discovered by the 
Portuguese, and afterwards occupied by 
the Dutch, who gave it the name of 
Mauritius (after Maurice of Nassau, 
Prince of Orange). The first French 
inhabitants emigrated thither, from the 
contiguous island of Bourbon, in 1720. 
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The late war placed it in the possession 
of the English, who, much to the mor- 
tification of the French, did not cede it, 
with Bourbon, by the treaty of 1814. It 
is admitted by both, that in a commercial 
point of view, the possession of the one 
island is valueless without the other. 

The annual production of sugar is, on 
an average, 20,000,000 lbs. ; of coffee, 
600,000 lbs.; of cotton, 500,000 lbs. 
The population in the year 1812 was as 
follows: 17,000 whites, 4000 Creoles, 
70,000 black slaves— total 91.000. 

For the beauty and grace of the 
women, and for the suavity and freedom 
which reign in social Intercourse, this 
island is highly celebrated. 

JBut it awakens peculiar interest as 
identified with the charming romance of 
Paul and Virginia, of which it is the 
scene. 

How often are the fictions of the 
novelist, however, built upon the frailest 
foundation ! 

" Paul, the hero of the tale'* (it is re- 
marked by a late reviewer of the voyage 
of Captain Freycinct, in the Uranie 
corvette, that touched here in 1819), 
" is a mere creature of fancy. Madame 
de la Tour, the mother of the heroine, 
so far from dying in an agony of grief, 
for the loss of her daughter, survived the 
catastrophe long enough to espouse three 
husbands in succession ; and the pastor, 
who acts so fine a part in the novel, is 
transformed into a chevalier de Bernage, 
son of an echevin at Paris, who, after 
serving in the Mousquetaires, and killing 
an antagonist in a duel, had retired 
thither, and taken up his residence at 
the Riviere du Rempart, half a league 
from the spot where the St. Gerand was 
wrecked. 

'* But to make amends for this diversity 
in the characters of real life and those 
of romance, the Isle of France is cele- 
brated for the residence of others, whose 
adventures have partaken of the extrava- 
gance of fiction. One of these was the 
daughter-in-law of the Czar Peter, who, 
escaping from Russia, sought an obscure 
retreat at Paris. There she married a 
M. Moldac, sergeant-major of a regiment 
which was sent thither ; and in consider- 
ation of her rank, her husband is said to 
have been promoted to a majority, by 
an order of the Court. Another was 
Madame de Puja, wife of a French colo- 
nel, and recently deceased. She was the 
celebrated Anastasia, the mistress of 
Count Beniowsky, who, afler facilitating 
his escape from Kamschatka, accom- 
panied him in his wanderings, and when 



he was killed at Madagascar, sought an 
asylum in this island, where she termi- 
nated her eventful career.'* C. 



DUNBAR CASTLE. 

BY HORACE GUILFORD. 

Where fragments, rent as by an earthquake's 
shock. 

Root the green turf, or pile the jagged rock ; 

While gulfs below, in sea-wrought fissures 
spread. 

Mask, from the sun, their horrid black and red. 

— Gaze! till yon question the bewildered senee. 

Where the rock ceases, where the walls com- 
mence. 

Approach, and lo I the throne that nature gave 

Shews what a mighty lord, art lifted o'er the 
wave! 

Ramparts are there, whose range fatigues the 
eye; 

H^ills, too familiar with the churlish sky; 

Towers, on disjointed craigs, where men com- 
pare 

The graceful roundel with the massy square ; 

Grim bridges, o'er the invading ocean flung; 

Gateways, with storm-defaced escutcheons, 
hunu;; 

nibbed windows, plundered of their gorgeous 
pane; 

And the dim gallery's sea-lnlled souterrain ; 

And throned the highest, and the broadest built. 

The hagy^ard donjon, like the ghost of guilt! . 

How stern they stand ! how bright they meet 
the morn! 

Though gaunt, august, defying though forlorn. 

Like gems, the bastion's crimson colour wears 

The lichen's gold and silver seal of years. 

And in and out (as daring and as free 

As erst black Agnes) winds the German Sea. 

Mocking with groans the long-hushed battle 
shout, 

'Twixt* porch and charaber,winds he in and out. 

Once, not so chartered, when each billowy road 

The adamantine mass in sovereign pride be- 
strode. 

Then, while below the buried ocean raved. 

Above, helms glittered, and gonfannons waved: 

Swept o'er its gulfs, unwet. Patrician furs; 

And softly clinked the gold chivalric spurs. 

Where'er a craig its threatening head uprear'd. 

There the bold turret rose ahd domineered ; 

Where'er deep rifts received the dauntless main. 

Leapt the light ark, and made th' invasion vain. 

Deep at its base Behemoth lay at rest. 

And eagles wished their eyrie on its crest ! 

Man his bold work with conscious pride sur- 
veyed, * 

And the curbed ocean bellowed — but obeyed. 

Yet oft hlsfloodstheBarmkin'scresthave known. 

Oft weltering watched the dire Mazmorra's 
groan. 

Oft round those moonlight towers, his waters 
mute 

Have lulled themselves with royal Mary's lute: • 

Or, lashed to frantic rivalry, have drowned 

Agnes Corspatrick's wildest slogan sound ; 

Pictured her patriot flag in waveless blue. 

Or drenched its blaeon with tempestuous dew. 
And hath, indeed, the downy pnrple bed 

In this damp, windy, grass-grown pile been 
spread t 

Have torches glimmered, where the sun as 
bright 

Blazes, as o'er Dunpender's houseless height? 

Or chequered tapestry's legendary nail 

Decked with red raiment this be wilnered wall? 

Think of the warm green forestry that spreads 

Where Southron castles rear their gleamy heads ; 
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Constrastiog with its pageantry of dyes, 
The son-gilt panes, gray towers, and azare skies. 
Then on this ocean fortress lean, and look 
Where fitfol gales, nor flower, nor foliage brook! 
Age brings no robe to dignify his walls. 
And, like the Roman, veil him as he falls : 
Still, though dismantled, still that giant form 
Salutes the son, and challenges the storm. 
Bids the bleak wind his healing watch-bell be. 
The stars his sentinels, his moat the sea. 

Note. — Black Agnes was not the only 
heroine of Dunbar Castle, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will shew, taken from the 
lips of Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, the de- 
lightful writer of << Letters from the 
Mountains." 

It is said to be the prototype of Re- 
becca's turret scene in Ivanhoe, and is 
interesting not only in itself, but also 
as exhibiting the wonderful power of the 
dead magician, in retaining every thing 
be once heard ; and seizing in an instant, 
and adapting to his purpose, anecdotes 
which to others might have seemed com- 
mon place, but which having passed 
through his crucible, came forth with the 
stamp of dramatic sublimity and pathos. 

One of the loftiest remains of Dunbar 
Castle (I think it is the porch, sur- 
mounted by a coat of arms and a win- 
dow), is easily accessible on one side, 
but, on the other, looks down into the 
black scarped vaults by which the sea 
intrudes into every quarter of this ex- 
traordinary fabric, and which make the 
eye reel to measure them. As the day, 
though sunny, was excessively windy, 
when I was there in the autumn of 1828, 
it was as much as I could do to creep, 
on my hands and knees, within a few 
yards of this porch, though anxious to 
decipher the blazonry of its armorial 
shield. 

About forty years ago, one of the 
bonnie lassies of Dunbar, with her bare 
white feet and snooded golden hair, was 
busily employed in the bleaching field, 
whose wide green lies close under the 
castl^ walls thiat shield it from the sea, a 
yoimg officer of the — Dragoon Guards 
then quartered at Dunbar, was lounging 
about the ruins; was struck with the 
fprVs extraordinary beauty, accosted her, 
and met with a civil but short reply. 
Far from rebufied, however, he pro- 
ceeded to pour into her ear a jargon of 
that equivocal strain, at which a sensible 
girl would laugh, and a modest one 
frown. — At length he offered to salute 
her, and was received with a ringing 
box on the ear, which staggered our 
amorous son of Mars, and deafened him, 
for the time, to the loudest roar of the 
neighbouring waves. 

Half laughing, half indignant, the lass 



fled up the steep and broken gallery, 
that leads to the outer gateway of the 
castle. Half laughing, and thoroughly 
put to his mettle, thither the knight 
pursued her; till, finding she had no 
other resource, this maritime Venus 
sprang to the armorial porch already 
mentioned, and darting into its doorless 
arch (from whose threshold a dizzy de- 
scent shot perpendicularly down to the 
hideous and roaring gulf below), she 
clasped the pillar with one hand, and 
with the other waving back her pursuer, 
she vowed that if he advanced another 
step, she would dash herself into the 
abyss of rock and wave at her feet ! 

There was too much earnestness in 
the tone of her voice, the hue of her 
cheek, and the glance of her eye to 
permit her Lothario's doubting, one 
instant, her resolution of executing what 
she threatened. Still she was not satis- 
fied that he instantly stinted in his pur- 
suit, at her menace ; but extorted from 
him the promise of a soldier and man of 
honour, that he would permit her, un- 
molested, to resume her labours on the 
bleaching green, behind the castle. 

And to this slight incident are we in- 
debted, for that shuddering scene in 
Ivanhoe. 

For the Norman towers, and embat- 
tled platforms pf giant Torquilstone, we 
have the hazard, haughty spectre of 
Dunbar; and, for the turbaned and 
high-souled Daughter of Jerusalem, the 
barefooted, but equally intrepid Scottish 
Maiden. 



LETTERS FROM THE LAKES. 
No. 1. 

THE REV. H. WHITE TO MISS • — . 

Ulverstoriy Sept, S2, 1795. 
" When I lefk the Spiral Graces, your 

idea, my dear , that I should record 

at evening the sights and events of the fi- 
nished day, appeared reasonable and prac- 
ticable in theory, and for this purpose I 
brought with me a blank paper book for 
memorabilias, which, alas ! now lies by 
my side as innocent and unstained as 
when it first issued from the paper-mill. 
So much for practice; but in truth there 
has not occurred a single day, after whose 
full occupation my eyes would suffer me 
to write a line, but called aloud with 
Scotia's queen, * to bed, to bed, to bed:* 
and it is impossible for me to adduce a 
stronger proof of my desire to gratify 
you, than by tasking my day-weakened 
sight to fill the present folio blank. This 
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morning — ^but hold — 1 will commence 
my jourhal regularly — after this assur- 
ance, that every delight I have experi- 
enced from sublime nature would have 
been doubled to me, had your quick 
perception and glowing enthusiasm been 
the companion of my * matchless' way. 

" On Sunday evening, 13th, I drank 
tea with the Storers, and proceeded 
through the gathering dusk, in shaded 
road, to spire- crowned Uttoxeter. No 
sooner had I alighted than I perceived 
a deficiency of that cash, which, like the 
vinegar of Hannibal, was to obtain me a 
])assage amongst the towering Alps and 
Appenines of this country. Not without 
suspicion of having lost these necessary 
viaticums, Sam retraced his way to 
Lichfield at day -break, and having 
searched in vain the reading-desk and 
pulpit at Ridware, at last found the 
things needftil in my study at Lack- 
lane. Not small was the anxiety I suf- 
fered during his absence; and immedi- 
ately on his return mounted my steed, 
and arrived at Cheadle after dark. This 
little town hangs upon the side of a vast 
hill ; and the window lights, through the 
dusk as we approached, appeared like 
luminaries hung amidst the clouds. 

" Tuesday morning, 15th. we set out 
for Belmont ; and when I left the direct 
road to wind along the Churnet's edge, 
Sam was almost as much struck with the 
vast mountains, the gloom of woods 
descending to their base, and the lucid 
prattling waters beneath, as he has since 
been amidst our present far superior 
rocks, waters, and vales; indeed, the 
exquisite scenery of Belmont did not 
less enchant me at the second view, than 
on September 90th, 1794, it did at the 
first; it is yet almost unrivalled. No 
dinrinution of friendly welcome and at- 
tention appeared in my reception at 
Belmont. A high-bosomed lively girl 
was there, who, after the crate story, 
clung to me like a burr, nutted with me 
up the craggy steeps. Beneath this 
hospitable roof I staid till Tliursday 
(17tfa), and then descending to the hill, 
that substitutes the residences of man 
for grassy verdure, I baited at Leek, 
and through a diversified and rich coun- 
try proceeded to wide -spread, two- 
towered Macclesfield, whose entrance by 
the noble manufactory on one side, and 
a rapid stream on the other, is striking. 
From hence, detained only by the ele- 
gant house of Sir George Warren, and 
the expanded lake that skirts the road, 
I passed at dusk tumultuous and noisy 
Stockport; and reached Manchester about 



eight. Mr. Simmonds was my obliging 
conductor through the whole of Friday, 
(18th). Only noticing the palace-like 
infirmary, with a cheerful but imprisoned 
water in front, the venerable schools with 
their excellent library, and the numerous 
buildings private and public, my spirit 
anchored upon the inimitable paintings 
of Mr. Hardman — ^three rooms and the 
staircase contain them. Through the 
door-way of the largest is seen the 

* Mother of Ruth,' preparing her lovely 
charge to visit their benefactor ; she is 
stooping to bind the bracelets, and is 
only Twt alive. The * Tigers,' of Ru- 
bens; the * Banditti,' of Mortimer; the 

* Falstaff,' of Fuseli ; the * Burgomaster,' 
of Rembrandt ; the * Birds,' oi Elmer 
and Snyders; the various productions 
of Wright, particularly the * Watch-tower 
on fire,' with the moon rising opposite, 
are all so exquisite, that their equal may 
sometimes and separately be seen, but 
their superiors never. Clothed in the 
gray mantle of early morning, we left 
populous, commercial Manchester on 
Saturday, 19th; a range of hills ex- 
tended its huge side for many miles. 
About its centre two men appeared sta- 
tionary; upon inquiry we learnt that 
they were two pyramidal stones, erected, 
in ages long past, to memorize two bro- 
thers, who, losing their way in a severe 
winter, perished in the frost, and were 
discovered the next day ' folded in each 
other's arms. ' 1 hope this simple narra- 
tive will interest you as much as it did 
me. The end of this mountain is called 
Rivington Craig. We dined at Chorley 
a little way beyond Pipe Hall, and had 
a most pleasant ride (save and except the 
dust) to high situated Preston, which 
looks down upon the tide-swelling Rih~ 
bie, crossed by many handsome bridges, 
and the interesting village of Walton, 
embosoming the handsome seat of Sir 
Harry Hoghton. I here made an ac- 
quaintance with the worthy vicar of the 
principal church, Humphrey Shuttle- 
worth ; did the whole duty twice on 
Sunday, and walked with him and his 
three daughters in the environs till night. 

** Yesterday I dined at Garstong, and 
arrived at the brow of the hill which 
overlooks Lancaster, by noon. Here, 
and through this day, descriptive lan- 
guage can neither adequately inform 
you, or even outline, what I have seen. 
To the left, between twenty-one mtges- 
tic hills, shone in full blaze the dazzling 
ocean, to which the shining and mean- 
dering Lune was hastening. Still to 
the left, in the wide-spread valley, ap- 
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peared the noble castle with all its bat- 
tlements, and the principal part of the 
front now rebuilding; — ^the lofty flag- 
crowned tower of the church immediately 
below it. The mass of the town, with its 
shipping sinking into a valley, on the 
right, the back-ground formed by our 
noble mountains faintly seen in distance. 
** It is nothing, that I went last night to 
the play, and saw young graceful Sid- 
dons — his very mother: and now for 
this day, <for aye to be remembered.* 
After crossing, with honest Xendai, the 
landlord of this signless house, Lancas- 
trians beautiful bridge, we arrived, after 
four miles, where the sands commence. 
Ocean rolling to the left, and such a 
noble, diversified shore on the right as 
impoverishes description. The huge 
mountain of Ingleborough, the Gibr^- 
tar of England, is at first the principal 
feature; and the divine Claude, on his 
own TibeTy never introduced more hap- 
pily his favourite Soracte, To the first 
landing, we passed over sands for nine 
mUes. In the hoUows, fishermen were 
collecting their prey. Towards the ter- 
mination of these first sands appeared 
the guide on horseback, at the side of the 
Eaii, so admirably painted by Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. At the end of this water we met 
the Lancaster coach. After six miles of 
land the Ulverston sands commence, and 
with them the story of this never to be 
surpassed ride. To the left, ships sailing 
in the main sea — the light-house of Peel 
Castle just discernible: in front, the 
Eden of this place, Conishead Priory, 
standing at the base of an immense hill 
curtained with forest. More to the left, 
at the foot of high mountains, stone- 
built Ulverston, with its bay and ship- 
ping and whke-tower church ; then, a 
bare and cra^y moimtain, at whose 
foot the eye enters a bay of inexpressible 
richness, with the 'stupendous alps of 
Westmorland and Cumberland in dis- 
tant majesty, as sovereigns of the vale. 
To the ri^t the numerous woods of 
Holker-haU, with the seat of Lord 
George Cavendish. Ulverston is lovelily 
situated, and I have dined upon just- 
caught trout, fire-hot steaks, and deli- 
cious apple-pie, serenaded by a hand- 
organ! The afternoon has been spent 
in the paradise of Conishead Priory — 
the roaring of a noble bull reverberated 
to the opposite shore ; and I have stolen 
a dear little dog, now lying at my side. 
Farewell; God bless you ! I dare not 
promise to write again, but if I do not 
it will be my misfortune not my fault. 
«H. Whitjs." 



<< Not one lake has been yet behdd, 
though I have seen the mountains that 
environ them. To-morrow morning 
early I purpose visiting Fumess Abbey, 
the finest ruin in England, seven miles 
distant ; and passing Coniston Lake in 
the evening, to the foot of Winander 
Mere. We passed an island this morning 
called Chapel Island, the window of the 
monastery only remaining, which is sin- 
gularly picturesque, and has been unno- 
ticed by all tourists ; it is the property 
of the enviable possessor of Conishead 
Priory (Mr. Braddyll), one of the pre- 
sent members for Carlisle. At Preston 
I saw one of the governesses, who was 
told in her prison at Paris that she was 
sentenced to be drowned by Robespierre, 
but the tyrant died within the time. She 
still looks alarmed, and is in sad health.** 



GREGORY HIPKINS, ESQ. 

SURKAMED THE UNLUCKY. 

There is a grave, respectable kind of 
nonsense talked by grave respectable 
persons, when the imdoing of some dear 
friend is the subject, which is sure to 
make it out that "it was all hb own 
fault." And a convenient aphorism it 
is, when they think it prudent to leave 
to their dear friend to get out of the 
difiSculty, which, according to their 
amiable hypothesis, he has brought on 
himself. But I, Gregory Hipkins the 
Unlucky, deny the doctrine. I assert, 
that in ten cases out of twelve, it is a 
man*s luck that strands him on the 
sands and shallows of his existence. In- 
dividuals there are, whom nature, in 
her grand scheme, seems to have made 
the pegs whereon she hangs the evils 
requisite to complete it. 

If Theophrastus had obliged us 
amongst the huge budget of character- 
istics he has left us, with those of an 
unlucky man, they would probably have 
run thus : — The Unlucky man is one 
who, hastening at the very last hour to 
give pledges of prosecution, meets on 
the way some one who detains him with 
a long story of a naval action, which has 
just reached the Piraeus, till he is too 
late, and has to pay a thousand drachmas 
to his adversary — or one, who having 
purchased a new vestment to appear as 
a witness before the dicasts, on coming 
out of the bath, finds that a thief has 
walked off with it — or one, who turning 
into another street, to avoid an ill- 
&voured acquaintance, perceives that he 
has thrust himself into a cul-de-sao^ 
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whilst his creditor is waiting for him at 
the entrance. . 

But let us come to the real adversities 
of life. The same Gregory Hipkins 
maintains, that there are individuals 
who have been predestined to mishap 
from their birth upwards — gifted with 
an aptitude for misfortune — a proclivity 
to ill — tossed, the mere playthings of 
fortune, from one vexation to another. 
Let them sail on what tack they please, 
they will make no way. The tide that 
bears onwards their competitors for 
wealth or fame, stagnates the moment 
they tempt it — the gale slumbers, and 
their idle canvass shakes into tatters. 

And a dismal voyage has it been to 
Gregory Hipkins the Unlucky. For 
ever has the current drifted him upon 
the impropitious shoals and flats that 
lurked in his course, and at length left 
him in sorrow and seclusion, " the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,'* unless 
a kind friend or two, like the philosophi- 
cal neighbours of Job that visited his 
dunghill to read him moral and econo- 
mical lectures upon the misery, comes 
now and then to prove to me that I 
have brought it all on myself. Admi- 
rable judges of the game when the cards 
are down on the table ! Has not Gre- 
gory Hipkins been invariably doomed to 
play in the losing seat ? Oracles of re- 
trospective wisdom, has not ill-luck 
dogged him from his cradle — hounding 
him as the F1U7 did Orestes? The 
earliest memorials of his childhood, are 
they not of floggings vicariously in- 
flicted for offences he was guiltless of — 
sums extorted for broken windows on 
the mere presupaption of beins seen near 
the locus in quo — ^pains and penalties 
suffered for plundering orchards, on no 
better proof than that of having passed 
close to the spot, or of an apple found in 
his pocket, however fairly purchased in 
market overt? 

And in maturer life — what a serried 
phalanx of misadventures — minor cala- 
mities, petty mischances, you will per- 
haps tell me — ^but on that account, good 
sir, not the more tolerable. The greater 
ones may call up the fortitude that 
breasts the surge, and rides in triumph 
over it ; but patience itself will sink un- 
der a prolonged struggle with the lesser 
but more importunate troubles that make 
up their want of power to crush, by their 
efficacy to sting and lacerate. Ridicu- 
lous it may seem to class them as griev- 
ances. Yet in the Manichasan conflict 
of man's life, it is by means of such 
auxiliaries, that the evil principle con- 



trives to get the best of it. Repeatedly 
have I uttered the happiest impromptus, 
which some trifling accident of proxi- 
mity has stifled — sometimes at their 
birth, by the sudden flap of a door, or 
the instantaneous yell of a vociferous 
minstrel in the street — in one instance, 
by an old lady, who sneezed so inoppor- 
tunely that the wittiest of bon-mots fell 
still-bom from my lips. Never shall I 
forget — when dining with a party 
amongst whom I was particularly anxi- 
ous to shine — a certain physician's 
making a forcible seizure of the best 
thing I ever said, and by mere jockey- 
ship passing it off as his own — a fraud 
which the unlucky circumstance of his 
sitting neoct to me secured from detec- 
tion. In the meanwhile, I had the 
luxury of hearing the applause with 
which it was received, though placed to 
the Doctor's credit, the feelings of a 
gentleman forbidding me to put in a 
claim to it. At another time iu*ged to 
dine at a public meeting by some chari- 
table feeling little in imison with the 
state of my pocket, what was my cha- 
grin, whilst I was detaching the half- 
guinea I had destined for my subscrip- 
tion from two guineas which I had 
grasped along with it, to see them, by 
reason of a sudden jerk from an awk- 
ward booby who sat next to me, all 
tumbling into the plate together, to the 
great delight of the collector, who car- 
ried about the unlucky recipient of my 
unintentional munificence! At other 
times, if allured by the less laudable 
motive of partaking in delicacies not 
often in my reach, I paid my guinea at 
the Albion, or at some other temple of 
good fere — the last fragment of the 
choicest delicacy— the last spoonful of 
green peas in April for instance — was 
sure to vanish the instant I applied for 
it — or as I was digointuig *' a gnarled 
and unwedgeable fowl," a duty which 
its accursed proximity forced upon me — 
my plate was sure to return from its boot- 
less mission to the vol au vent, or the 
b^casse, for which I had kept it in 
abeyance. 

By this time you will suspect, from 
my thus scoring the words of proximity, 
that there is some specific Hipkinean 
theory relative to luck, which I have 
mustered these incidents to illustrate. 
And so there is. Accurately speaking, 
perhaps, luck, good or bad, is not prei- 
dicable of any human occurrence ; every 
change that happens to a thing, whe- 
ther sentient or inanimate, being only 
explicable by the action of something 
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external upon it. But the doctrine of 
the true church respecting luck is this — 
that your weal or woe depends on cer* 
tain relative positions you hold involun- 
tarily, or have chosen spontaneously, to 
that which is proximately the cause of 
that weal or woe. If, by your own free 
agency, your juxta-position to that which 
produces ill, has brou^t that ill upon 
you, you are the architect of your own 
misery. And of this, the world in its 
wonted tenderness to misfortime, will 
be sure to remind you. But if, wedged 
in by a coercive force of circumstances, 
which you could neither evade nor re- 
sist, you have been compelled into that 
disastrous proximiti/, you may call it, for 
want of a better term, ill-luck; it be- 
ing the necessary disposition of things, 
to which your consent was never asked. 
And this is what, in all ages, mankind 
have understood by luck. It is the &te 
of Homer, the destiny that hunted down 
the house of Atreus — the necessity whose 
scythed chariot cuts down the hopes 
and prosperities of man-^the irreversible 
decree, that went forth from the begin- 
ning, containing and controlling all 
things within its chain of adamant. 
This is the Hipkinean theory — nor has 
Hipkins the Unlucky found it without 
its uses. In sorrow, penury, the deser- 
tion of friends, and every circumstance 
of outward evil, he has called to mind 
the forced proximities of his lot, and de- 
rived comfort from the reflection. 

In an evil hour, I chose the pursuit of 
the Bar. Without a friendly star, and 
guided only by the flickering taper of my 
own understandings I scrambled over 
its rugged roads and through its deep 
sloughs — from practice to doctrine — 
from dry precedents and mishapen forms 
to some obscurely-perceived principle, 
that shot an uncertain ray on the chaos 
which they told me was the law of 
England. Happier circumstances would 
have given a happier direction, or at 
least more of system and regularity to 
my studies. It is not true, oh ye asser- 
tors of general propositions, that poverty 
stimulates to exertion — it retards— it 
deadens exertion. It brings down the 
clear spirit from its ethereaX aspirations 
to oonunune with gross and earthward 
cares. At length, however I reached 
the bar, the terminus a quo, Alas ! the 
terminus in quern was dark and distant. 
The decease of the individual, two days 
after my call, who to that day had scan- 
tily supplied the indispensable expenses 
of my education from a stock which they 
had already exhausted, left me nearly in 



the condition that suggested Jaffier*s bit- 
ter thanksgiving to heaven, that he had 
not a ducat. He was not my parent, nor 
did I ever know that I had one. The 
want, however, of parental kindness J 
never felt, for he was in all other respects 
a parent, and all he had was expended 
upon my ill-starred ambition. On the 
6th day of June, therefore, 1800, J 
awoke one fine morning in Trinity 
Term, with the sum of seven guineas in 
my pocket. It was a slender capital, but 
the last offices to my departed friend ab- 
soibed every reflection ; nor was it till a 
week afterwards that I stared my actual 
situation in the face. In truth, it had a 
most repulsive look. I was drifting into 
deep water in a frail canoe, with scarce 
a pair of paddles to guide it ; — no being 
who cared for me, and no "revenue 
but my good spirits to feed and clothe 
me." 

This accursed profession too— requir- 
ing an outlay of money so far beyond my 
means, my oreams even, of obtaining ; — 
but it was my choice — a boyish choice, 
from which good advice might have di- 
verted me. And here I cannot but re- 
cur to the first determination of my mind 
towards the bar, partly because it shews 
what paltry accidents, at a given period 
of our existence, irretrievably dispose of 
the rest of it, and partly because it is 
illustrative of the aforesaid theory of 
contiguiiies. Whilst yet a boy, I was on 
a visit to an old gentleman at Bedford, 
whose house was closely, nay, inconveni- 
ently contiguous to the town-hall, the 
noise and clamour of the assizes being 
heard distinctly in every apartment. 
This circumstance suggested to me, that 
I might as well hear the trial of a nisi- 
prius case, which had excited great ex- 
pectation. I therefore squeezed myself 
in, and began to take some interest in 
the procee£ngs. One of the leaders of 
the circuit was a prosy long-winded ser- 
geant, whose powers in addressing the 
jury, and ease and impudence in puz- 
zling and disconcerting an adverse wit- 
ness, seemed, to my untutored apprehen- 
sion, the perfection of forensic talent; 
and strange as it is, the voice and man- 
ner of this person retuned their hold 
upon my judgment, long after it had be- 
come conversant with better models. I 
sate near enough to him, moreover, to 
discern the number of guineas marked 
on his brief. My youthfril emulation 
was instantly in a blaze ; and, Corregio- 
like, I said, I too will be a barrister ! 
Thus I exclaimed in my foolishness — 
and thus my desires were blindly fixed 
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upon the profession^ that was the comer- 
stone of my evil fortunes. 

Yet though I began under all the dis- 
couragements of penury, I abated not 
one jot of heart or hope. I prided my- 
self upon an excellent classical education, 
and upon this I had grafted a respectable 
stock of municipal lore. Nor was I a 
stranger to some internal convictions, 
that even with such unequal chances, 1 
ought and therefore should, distance the 
greater number of my competitors. It 
was a most defective syllogism. For 
though my attendance in the court was 
unremitted, term after term I sat amongst 
the undistinguished occupants of the back 
row. Term after term, I answered the 
usual question of the Chief Justice — 
** Any thing to move, sir ?" with " No, 
my Lord," and the usual bow. Term 
after term, I listened to the jests and 
playftil allusions of my fellow-juniors, to 
our common want of success. Light of 
heart, and backed with the purses of 
friends and parents, they could afford to 
laugh. To me it was the bitterest of 
ironies. I lived I knew not how, and 
was alike ignorant how I should live on 
the morrow. Westminster Hall, chilly 
sepulchre of the hopes that blossomed in 
the paths of my early manhood ! beneath 
thy cobwebbed roofs, how oft have 
breathed the sighs of plundered suitors — 
but oftener still, the subdued and stifled 
sigh of the famished barrister pacing thy 
dreary pavement — the tear stealing down 
his cheek, as, with weariness of heart, he 
bethinks himself how he is to provide for 
the necessities of the day ! Grave of my 
summer prospects, I have now left thee ! 
but even now the pangs of that fevered 
state, half aspiration, half despair, (how 
much worse than fixed, assured indi* 
gence,) still recur to me as the legend of 
some fearftil dream ! 

One "afternoon (the morning had been 
consumed in one of those unrequited 
pilgrimages to Westminster Hall), I was 
broiling my dinner at the homeless fire 
of my chambers, when a double rap in- 
terrupted my culinary labours. Having 
risen to answer it, with no great alacrity 
indeed, for I had few visitors but duns, 
ima^ne my surprise, when an attorney's 
clerk, walking into my room, laid a brief 
on my table, and a fee of six guineas, 
with the usual supernumerary half- 
crown for the clerk, and then hastily 
descended the staircase. Was it a dream, 
or, better late than never, had merit been 
discovered, — or was it a mistake? The 
latter liypothesis was little to my mind, 
so I W9uld not entertain it for a moment. 



I pretend not to describe what I felt. 
The returning springtide of hope and 
joy rushed through my frame. Ye, who 
endeavour to form a conception of the 
feelings of a young barrister when his 
first brief greets his eyes, — abandon the 
task . They are not to be portrayed by any 
limner. Six guineas — ^precursors of hun- 
dreds more, hid in the prolific womb of 
the ftiture — it was gladness even to 
ecstasy. My slenderness of purse had 
occasioned a long suspension of payment 
to my poor laundress, she herself strug- 
gling with the ills of poverty, and a 
brood of little ones. I flew across the 
square of the Jnner Temple to her hum- 
ble abode, reckless of the pots of porter 
I overturned in my way, and too rapid 
in my flight to hear the execrations of 
those whose equilibrium I had unsettled. 
I threw into her lap four of the pieces so 
auspiciously vouchsafed to me, feasted 
upon the gratitude with which she re- 
ceived them, and returned to my cham- 
bers to eat my meal, or rather to feed 
upon the folios of my brief, which I soon 
began to unfold, chinking at the same 
time the two remaining guineas, as they 
discoursed a music not the less eloquent 
to my feelings for the pleasing uses, to 
which the four others had been applied. 
— Treacherous satisfaction ! 

In about an hour, a brisk knocking 
announced an apparition I would gladly 
have exorcised into the Red Sea. It was 
the attorney himself, to inquire about the 
brief which his clerk had delivered at 
my chambers, instead of the contiguotts 
chambers, occupied by a barrister of 
some standing; but the youth had as- 
sured me he had been particularly di- 
rected to my chambers, and though there 
was no name of counsel on the back, it 
being no uncommon omission, I was 
satisfied that it had arrived at its right 
destination. When it was explained, 
however, by my new visitor, I made 
what I conceived every requisite apology, 
ingenuously avowing, as I placed the 
residue in his hand, the appropriation of 
four guineas, with a promise in a few 
days to repay him the deficiency. *' Set- 
tle that matter," rejoined the churlish 

attorney, **with Mr. C . I shall 

pay him the two guineas, and refer him 
to you for the rest." I did not quarrel 
with the proposal, assured that there was 
not a man of honourable feelings or de- 
cent manners at the English bar who 
would think harshly of me for an inno- 
cent error. I was deceived. The Eng- 
lish bar contained many such persons, 
and no doubt does at this day. No 
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sooner had the attorney left Mr. C — , 
than the latter rushed in, and, in no 
measured phrase, began abusing me for 
the « trick*' I had played him. fte word 
did not suit me, as he himself perceived 
by my instant application to the poker, 
which I intended making the arbiter 
of the dispute, had he not sullenly re- 
tired. His brutishness drove me to the 
expedient of pawning the only legacy 
of my deceased friend, a silver hunting 
watch ; a resource of no mean use in the 
ways and means of one so unencumbered 
with wealth. 

In itself the incident of the brief was 
insignificant, and so I considered ifrat the 
time. It proved afterwards a link in the 
chain of those inauspicious contiguities, 
which I call ill-luck. Their sinister 
influence on the fortunes of Gregory 
Hipkins, will not be denied even by 
those who reject his theory. , 

So far forth, ye impugners of the 
Hipkinean hypothesis, my conduct has 
not been my fkte. Nor, perhaps, shall 
I be foimd more the accomplice of my 
own evil fortunes in the sequel. By 
some means hardly worth specifying, 
but chiefly through the kindness of one 
who himself wanted the little aid he 
imparted, I was enabled to join the 
Circuit. I arrived at Maidstone just as 
the Bar were sitting down to dinner, of 
course taking the lower end of the table, 
as became a decorous jimior. To my 
infinite astonishment, however, my re- 
ception was a freezing one. No hand, 
MS is usual on such occasions, was stretch- 
ed out to greet me. It was clear I had 
incurred what might be called a pro- 
fessional proscription. How I had in- 
curred it was a mystery. I ate my 
dinner notwithstanding; but no one, I 
observed, asked me to join in a glass of 
wine, or addressed to me one syllable of 
discourse. This was perplexing, and 
I remained for some minutes in no very 
enviable state of feeling. Yet my own 
bosom knew no ill, and I shrunk not 
from the studied contempt of which I 
was the object. At last observing a 
barrister, whose looks I did not dislike, 
leaving the room, I followed him, trust- 
ing to find in him some sympathy for a 
young man who had innocently fallen 
under condemnation, and besought him 
to explain the mystery. 

" Mr. Hipkins, is it possible," he said, 
'< you should be unapprised of our deter- 
mination after dinner to discuss your 
admissibility to the Circuit-table ?" 

** Admissibility ! Is it called in ques- 
tion r* 



« You will hear soon. It is the 
awkward affair of a brief, intended for 
the gentleman occupying the chambers 
next to your own, and the appropriation 
of the fee to your own uses." 

« Heavens ! Am I accused df theft?" 

" Whatever you are accused of, your 
defence will be heard ; and if you are 
innocent, you have nothing to fear." 

" Defence ! Never will I make one," 
was my r^l^. «< He who defends him- 
self under sudi an imputation, half 
admits it to be juajt/ * 

The barrister, opt entering into my 
refinements, shrug^^ up his shoulders, 
and went his way. I retired also, with 
the twofold resolve to. bid^ adieu to teir 
and barristers, after I had obtained from 
the person, whose inauspicious proximity 
to my chambers had brought this per- 
secution on my head, a written recanta- 
tion of what he had said to my prejudice; 
it being clear that he must have spoken 
of me unfairly and untruly. Nor was 
it long before I obtained, in his own 
hand- writing, the attestation I demanded. 
In strength and size he was a Polyphe- 
mus, (as to manners, the Cyclops would 
have appeared a polished gentleman by 
his side,) and might have jerked me out 
of his window, had he been so minded, 
but he quailed in every limb whilst he 
was writing and subscribing the docu- 
ment of his shame. This I instantly 
forwarded to the senior of the Circuit, 
by whom I was unanimously acquitted, 
and Mr. C — severely stigmatized for 
his baseness. Indeed, it was pure defe- 
cated malice on his part to throw so 
false a colouring upon an innocent mis- 
take. The man died not long ago, un- 
honoured and imdistinguished in his 
profession, and neither loved nor re- 
spected out of it. 

And there is one, the gentlest of her 
kind and sex, who having taken the liberty 
which Alexander indulged to Parmenio, 
of peeping over my shoulder as I was 
recording this passage of my history, asks 
me in the tone of affectionate remon- 
strance, why I did not brave the inquiry 
with the pride and confidence of an 
innocent man ? Friend of my later days, 
prolonged by your cares — never may 
you know the ragged film out of which 
the world spins its judgments ! Dream 
on, dear creature, the dream that tells 
you they are swayed by justice and 
virtue. Other men, I adniit, might 
have done so, and been acquitted, and 
taken a seat at the same board, stunned 
with congratidations on all sides, from 
those whose hearts yearned to convict 
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him. Not so Gr^ory Hipking the 
Unlucky. His inward, his outward 
pride, the whole bundle of habits and 
opinions that make up his individuality 
— forbade it. He would have been an 
outcast from himself— a thousand times 
worse than an exile from the whole herd 
of humanity—had he bowed to such a 
jurisdiction. Where moral infamy is 
the question, inquiry is conviction. 
Infinitely did I prefer having it supposed 
that I had dotie what I was accused of, 
than that I was capable of doing it. 

From this time things went on with 
me indifferently. Days revolved, bring- 
ing on the usual changes in their round. 
The sterility, of winter was succeeded by 
the second life of spring--'but there was 
no second life to my black coat, which 
had arrived, through successivie trans- 
migrations of colour, at that dingy brown 
which is generally considered as its 
euthanasia. Was I to sink without an 
effort? I should not, indeed, have met 
with much interruption in so doing. 
The whole world was before me, and I 
might choose what hole or comer I liked 
to die in. Indolence, for penury is 
naturally indolent and irresolute, came 
over me, or I might have tried my 
chance in the field of literary labour, 
which was not then overrun, as it is now, 
with half-pay officers and the literature 
of the quarterdeck. Yet I shrunk from 
the hemming and hawing of booksellers, 
editors, and critics, and gave up the 
notion. 

To beguile unpleasant reflections, I 
occasionally heard the debates of the 
House of Commons, which, at that un- 
reforming era were really worth listen- 
ing to. Your ears were not then shocked 
with the coarse Lancastrian i)urr of 
tedious delegates from the clothing dis- 
tricts. Fox, Pitt, Windhfun, were in 
the fulness of their fame, and the setting 
glories of Burke were still above the 
horizon. I observed the reporters ply- 
ing their nightly labours, and under- 
standing that they were not badly paid, 
again I said with Corregio, '* I too will 
be a reporter." I could not, it is true, 
write short-hand, but I could rely upon 
a strong memory, having more than once 
borne away an entire speech of one of 
those great men, with a truth and fidelity 
that rendered it at once, as a verbal and 
intellectual copy, far superior to the 
reports of the papers. In particular, 
I addressed myself to the peculiar cha^ 
racter of Fox as a speaker, having often 
heard it remarked, that it resembled 
that of Demosthenes. I found the 



parallel, however, erroneous. In appall- 
ing or sarcastic interrogatory, in rapid 
lightning flashes of indignation, wither- 
ing where it fell, there was some ana- 
logy. But the compression of Demos- 
thenes, close and adamantine, — even the 
graces, equally the result of severe, per- 
haps midnight toil, that play over his 
discourses, Uke the smiles of the terrific 
ocean, rendered his manner unlike that 
of Fox, whose eloquence, seemingly 
impeded by the rapidity of his concep- 
tions, and like a great stream hiding 
itself among tangled' thickets, and then 
re-appearing in its full expanse of waters, 
rushed forth like a torrent from his soul. 
In Fox's reasoning, I thought also that 
I could discover what was too evanescent 
fbr the commonplace reporter, a refined 
logic, conducting to the most beautiful 
of moral demonstrations. 

fTo be continued J 

%iz Slntiqiuat?. 

PRIVT PnaSE EXPENSES IN THE REION OF 
HENR7 THE EIGHTH. 

The following extracts are taken at ran- 
dom, from a list of the privy purse 
expenses of the family of Lestrange of 
Hunstanton, given by the Society of 
Antiquaries in their last volume of the 
Archseologia. They were communicated 
by Daniel Gurney, Esq. who, in an 
introductory article, observes that " the 
average money value of things in these 
accounts is about one-tenth of what they 
are at present; and where this does not 
hold good, it probably arises from the 
article being more or less scarce by com- 
parison with the present day ; manufiu;- 
tured goods being of higher value from 
the absence of any but the most simple 
machinery at that period; and the very 
great variation in the price of wheat ; 
shewing the unotrtainty of the supply. *' — 
"11 Henry 8, 1819. «. d. 

Fyrst. Pd to John Brown, for 

ix. stone of befie . . . . iiij j ob 
Itm. to a wiff of Vngaldes- 

thorpe for xj Gees . . xx 

„ for yj Checons .... yj 

„ for yj lb. Candell ... vij ob 

„ for a gallon and di. of 

Rynnyshe Wyne ... xviij 

„ Pd Robert Grome for v. 
barrels and di. of Bere . xj 

„ Pd for a pecke of otemele iij 

„ Pdforvij.dussen Candylls viij vj 

„ Pd to John Brown, of 
Lynne, for a hoggyshed 
of Claryett Wyne . . xxiij iiij 
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„ Pd to y« satae Jehfi for s. d. 
C weytt of grete Reasons 
(Raisins) . . . v *•>. 

„ Pd to hym for a teppenett 
ofFyggs ij 

„ PdtohymforTJtb.Alman8 xviy 

„ Pdto — Fewterer of Thorn- 
ham for xiig. chalderof 
Colys and di . . . . liiij 

„ PdtoRobertGromeforij. 
barrels of Sengill Berey* 
was droncke whan he 
ware at Anm . . . ij yiij 

„ Pd for a payer of Showse, 

for Boye of y* Kechyn . vij 

,y Pd for a payer of Showe 

for James ye Fawken . ix 

„ Pd for a payer of Gloves 

for my Master .... j 

MISCELLANIES. 

CONTRIVANCK FOR KPFECfTINO THE 
ESCAPE OF NAPOLEON FROM ST. HELENA. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that 
a few years since a vessel was engaged to 
be buUt at Battersea, by the renowned 
Johnson the smuggler, for the purpose of 
liberating Buonaparte from the island of 
St. Helena. The vessel was about 90 feet 
long, and of the burden of 100 tons. It 
was built of half- inch plank ; the grain of 
two of such planks was placed in a vertical 
and the other two in a horizontal position . 
These planks were so well caulked and 
cemented together that the thickness of 
the sides of the vessel did not exceed that 
of an ordinary washing- tub. The masts 
were so contrived that they could be 
lowered to a level with the deck, and 
the whole vessel might be sunk in shoal 
water, with the crew on board, without 
danger. Ample means were provided 
for supplying the vessel with fresh air. 
The plmi was, to sail up at night, within 
a short distance of St. H^ena, and sink 
the vessel until the next or some sub- 
sequent night, when the emperor would 
be enabled to make his escape to the 
beach, at which time the vessel was to 
be raised, Buonaparte to get on board, 
and sail away in the dark. It happened, 
however, that Buonaparte died before 
the vessel was quite finished ; and it is 
a curious coincidence that she was to be 
coppered the very day the news of his 
death arrived. Johnson was to have re- 
c^ved 40,000/. as soon as the vessel had 
got into blue water, exclusive of the re- 
ward to be given in case the enterprise 
succeeded . This Johnson had previously 
offered his services to the Admiralty, 
and affirmed that he could blow up any 



ship without being hurt. Accordingly, 
a trial was given him in the Thames, 
accompanied by a boatswain to one of 
his Migesty's ships, who had been mar- 
ried only a week before, in a boat of a 
similar construction to the one before 
described, to a barge moored in the 
middle of the stream. They sunk their 
boat, made fast the torpedo to the bottom 
of the barge, and lighted the match. 
Johnson then perceived that his vessel 
remained fast, having got (as the sailors 
express it) hu cable athwart hawse of 
the barge. Upon which he pulled out 
his watch, and having looked at it atten- 
tively, told the boatswain that he had 
only two minutes and a half ta live. 
Upon this the boatswain began to make 
grievous lamentations — '' Oh, my poor 
dear Nancy!** said the boatswain, "what 
will she say ?" — " Avast, blubbering/* 
said Johnson ; " Doff* your jacket, and 
be ready to stuff it in the hawse-hole 
while I cut the cable.** Upon saying 
this, Johnson seized an axe, and cut the 
cable. The boatswain stuffed his jacket 
into the hole, and they got out of the 
reach of the torpedo, which blew up 
the barge. 

A REBELLION OF FEMALES IN MADA- 
GASCAR. 

A female rebellion took place a little 
while ago, in consequence of the follow- 
ing extraordinary grievance : — It was the 
privilege of persons of that sex to dress 
the king*s hair; and in the beauty of 
their long black locks, both men and 
women tdce great pride. When Prince 
Rataffe returned to Madagascar from 
England, his head had been shorn of its 
barbarous honours, and converted into 
a ciu'ly crop. Radama was so pleased 
with this foreign fashion that he deter- 
mined to adopt it, — to rid himself, pro- 
bably, of the periodical plague of hair- 
dressing, which, according to the costume 
of his country, was a work of no. little 
labour on the part of his female barbers, 
and of suffering patience on his part. 
Accordingly, he took an opportunity, 
when he happened to be at some distance 
from his capital, to have his head polled 
nearly to the scalp. His first appear- 
ance in public, so disfigured, threw the 
women, whose business was thus cut up, 
into equal consternation and frenzy. 
They rose in mass, and their clamours 
threatened no little public commotion. 
But Radama was not a man to be in- 
timidate or averted from his purpose, 
by such means. His measures were 
severe and decisive. He surrounded the 
whole insurgent mob with a body of 
^itized by Google 
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well-disciplined soldiers, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of four of their 
ringleaders. These being given up, he 
turned to his guards and sanl, < Will no 
body rid me of these trouUesome wo- 
men ?* when those present rushed upon 
the poor creatures, and slaughtered them 
at once. Radama then commanded the 
dead bodies to be thrown into the midst 
of their companions, who were kept three 
days without food in the armed circle of 
military, while the dogs, before their 
eyes, devoured the putrid corpses of their 
friends. The consequences did not stop 
here ; infection broke out, some died, 
and the rest fled, and returned to their 
homes. *-^Bennet and TyermarCs Voyages 
and Travels, 

THE 60D OF THIEVES. 

Having occasion to recur to the former 
state of society in these islands, we have 
just heard that, among other idols, there 
was a god of thieves, held by his wor- 
shippers in the highest honour. He was 
called Hiro; and among his votaries 
were many of the cleverest men , not from 
the lower ranks only, but even some of 
the principal chiefs. The arts and con- 
trivances which these resorted to, in order 
to obtain the property of their neighbours, 
and strangers, proved that this strange 
representative of Satan was served with 
more than ordinary devotion. His rites 
were celebrated in darkness, at the change 
of the moon. While the husband prowl- 
ed forth to rob, the wife went to the 
marae to pray for his success; yet, if 
success were not always found, it would 
be with an ill grace if they should charge 
Hiro with baid faith towards his fol- 
lowers; for faithful as thej/ were in making 
vows, they were knavish enough in per- 
forming them : thus, if a hog had been 
stolen, an inch or two of the tail was 
deemed sufficient thank-offering to him. 

THE ALMANACK-MAKER AT GUDDUCK. 

The festival of the new year com- 
mencing with the new moon, to-day, 
we, being at the village of Gudduck, 
went to the police-office, (which serves 
for a town hall,) where nearly the whole 
population was assembled, at 8 o'clock 
in the evening. The oldest Brahmin 
in the place, and all the principal men, 
were seated upon a carpet at one end of 
the room. Among these was the astro- 
loger of the district, whose business it 
was to read over the new almanack, or, 
at least, announce to the good people 
the most remarkable events which it fore- 
told. After a prologue of music, singing, 
and dancang (as usual) by girls, the astro - 
'•^er began to act his more solemn mum- 



meries. The book was lying before him ; 
a small quantity of rice and some betel- 
nuts was then poured on the ground at 
his feet; after which a few green leaves, 
and a little red • powder, -on a piece of 
paper, were brought. First he made a 
brief poojah or prayer ; he then mixed 
some of the rice with the red powder, 
and disti:ibuted the grains among those 
' who sat near him. A piece of camphor 
was next placed on a green leaf, and, 
being ignited, was carried round, when 
' all that pleased held their hands over the 
flame, and then folded them in the atti- 
tude of supplication. Afterwards the 
l^tel-nuts and cere-leaves were given 
away by him to persons on the right 
hand and on the leift. All this was done 
over the new • almanack, which being 
thereby consecrated, the astrologer began 
to gabble over its pages with marvellous 
fluency, but, apparently, with not less 
precision. This fooUs calendar (as it 
was, assuredly, in many parts, though 
equally suited to wiser men's occasions 
in others,) contained the usual heteroge- 
neous prognostications, calculations, and 
lucubrations, on thfe weather, the hea- 
venly bodies, the prevailing vices, and 
the impending judgments, which charac- 
terize similar compositions in Christian 
Europe. The ceremony was concluded 
with another fit of music, singing, and 
dancing; after which chaplets of sweet- 
scented flowers, sandal-wood, snuff, and 
plantains, were presented, as new year's 
gifts, to the chief inhabitants, and those 
strangers who happened to be there — 
among the rest to ourselves, with a mo- 
dest expression of a hope, on the part of 
the astrologer, that the gentlemen would 
give him cloth for a mantle." 

A GIANT. — Grimstone, in his history 
of the Netherlands, speaks of one Klaes 
van Knyten, a man of enormous size 
and stature. '* This giant, (says he), 
was born in the village of Sparenwoude 
near Harlem: his &ther and mother 
were of ordinary stature, yet no man 
might be compared unto him, for the 
tallest men of all Holland mi^t stand 
under his arm and not touch him ; and 
yet there are commonly seen at this day 
(1627) verie tall men in that countrie. 
He would cover tour ordinary soles of 
shoes with his foot : he terrified little 
children to behold him ; and yet there 
was not any roughness or malice in 
him, but was gentle and irild as a 
lambe. For if he had been fierce and 
cruel answerable to his greatnesse and 
proportion, hee might have chased a 
whole armie before hipEi>'* t 
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KARL WYNCK. 

A LEGEND OF AMSTERDAM. 

(F(yr the Parterre). 

<* In onr owne times Saihan hath bin basie 
with divers persons, and in the time of our 
forefathers the devyls were wont to plaie stiange 
prankes with men." 

Witchcraft Unveiled, 1649. 
** I 'm a happy fellow — a very happy 
fellow !** exclaimed Karl Wynck, a poor 
tailor, who dwelt m one of the old- 
feshioned narrow streets of Amsterdam. 
«* The money I shall receive from the 
Burgomaster Harmen for making this 
cloak, shall he placed along with that I 
have already laid up, and, if fortune does 
not jilt me, I'll wed my little Elizabeth 
before I am six months older." 

So saying, he rubbed his hands to- 
gether with much satisfaction, and draw- 
ing bis legs still closer under him, re- 
sumed his needle, singing merrily as he 
worked. But fate interferes with the 
humble as well as with the exalted ; and 
the cup of felicity is as often dashed 
from the lips of tailors, as from those of 
more dignified professions; and Karl had 
soon experience of the truth of this 
axiom. His song, which in the fulness 
of his heart he was caroling at the top 
of his voice, was suddenly hushed, for a 
handsomely dressed cavalier dashing 
violently into the house, seized an old 
sword which hung over the fire-place, 
and disappeared as quickly as he had 
entered. 

"This is strange!" muttered Karl, 
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" my visitor does not look like a thief." 
So he flung aside his work, jumped from 
the board, and running to the door, 
beheld at a short distance, two gentle- 
men engaged in fierce strife. One of 
the combatants almost instantly fell dead, 
while the victor casting away his wea- 
pon, fled precipitately up the street. 
Karl paid little attention to the fu- 
gitive, but flew to the assistance of thci 
fallen cavalier, whose hand still grasped 
his rapier : he had been thrust through 
the heart, with the sword which had 
remained for many years a harmless 
occupant of the nail over the poor tailor's 
fire-place, but now lay near the corpse 
of the cavalier stained with gore, — the 
sight for the moment deprived Karl of 
speech and motion. His horror in- 
creased as he heard several voices in the 
crowd which had been drawn to the spot, 
denounce him as the assassin. Karl 
gave himself up for a lost man : — he 
attempted to explain the matter, but he 
did it in such a conftised manner, and 
trembled so violently that many of the 
bystanders, who knew him to be a peace- 
able and inofiensive young man, now 
considered him guilty ; in short, he was 
immediately hurried off to prison as a 
murderer. Here he was left to feel the 
horrors of his miserable situation : he 
paced his dungeon with a throbbing 
heart and racking brdin, and thought on 
his blighted hopes and his sweetheart, 
who he felt persuaded would erase his 
very name from her remembrance. He 
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had, however, the melancholy satisfac- 
tion to find that this was not the case : 
Elizabeth was soon at the prison, where 
in the arms of her lover, she endeavoured 
to whisper the comfort she herself so 
much needed. But the *' gentle reader/' 
as in all such cases, is requested to imagine 
the grief of a young couple under such 
heavy affliction. 

The next day came, and a priest was 
ushered into Karl's prison. There was 
a something in the countenance of the 
ecclesiastic which the prisoner did not 
fancy : his grey, sharp, twinkling eye 
had more of cunning than of sanctity in 
it, and his whole manner was unpre- 
possessing. His subsequent advice cor- 
roberated the prisoner's suspicions. 

** Karl Wynck" said the priest, " you 
are a lost man unless you make a bold 
eflfbrt for your deliverance." 

**That is too true, father; but I see 
no means of escaping from this dungeon, 
from which I shall soon be dragged to 
the scaffold. Oh ! *t is terrible to have 
one's name pronounced with horror by 
the good, and scoffed at by the wicked ; 
but I die innocent of murder." 

" This is but idle prating, my son," 
interrupted the priest ; ** will you profit 
by my advice, or will you die that death 
you dread so much ?" 

** I would fain hear your counsel, 
father." 

" Hearken then," rejoined the priest ; 
'* the keeper of the gaol has a son who 
was this day married, and the wedding 
will be kept in the rooms above: an 
hour before midnight every one will be 
engaged in the revel, except the man ' 
whose duty it is to see all safe. When 
he enters your dungeon, use this knife 
resolutely — why, what ails thee, boy?" 
cried the priest, perceiving Karl's already 
pallid features become still paler. 

^ Oh father !" said the poor prisoner, 
** counsel me not thus ; that would indeed 
be murder — I cannot do it. 

" Fool J" muttered his adviser as his 
thin lip curled with scorn : " is it for such 
as thee to judge of mu or virtue ? hast 
thou not heard how Moses slew the 
Egyptian who smote his countryman? 
was that" — Karl heard no more. 

" Begone ! (he cried) begone, tempter \ 
I have heard how the blessed Saint 
Anthony was beset by devils who affect- 
ed sanctity, and I begin to fear that thou 
art one of that hellish legion. Begone, 
I say !" 

The priest (or devil, if you please) 
smiled another dark smile, and his eyes 
gleamed like bright coals of fire. 

<* Idiot,*' he muttered, as he turned 



upon his heel, *^ thou art lost ! Perish 
in thine own obstinacy ! " 

Karl heard the door close upon his 
visiter, and falling on his knees, uttered 
a prayer to heaven. 

The stranger who had been killed was 
not known to any of the town's-people. 
He had that day arrived at Amsterdanv 
and from his appearance was judged to 
be a gentleman. Karl was put upon his 
trial, and the evidence against him being 
deemed conclusive, he was condemned 
to die. In vain did he urge his inno- 
cenee; in vain did he repeat his story 
of the ooBiJi^at between the two cavaliers, 
and how the slayer had procured the 
weapon with which he had destroyed his 
antagonist^ and equally vain were the 
numerous testimonials of good conduct 
u>d sobriety whi^ his neighbours ten- 
dered in lus favour. Poor Karl was 
condemned to die ; and though pitied by 
many, was thought deserving the fate 
to which he had doomed another. 

The day of execution arrived,and Karl 
took leave of his dear Elizabeth with a 
bursting heart; but he resolved to meet 
death like a man, and walked with a firm 
step to the place of death. Ascending 
the scaffold, he looked with a hurried 
glance upon the v&st crowd which had 
assembled to see him die. A body of 
the town- guard surrounded the scaffold 
to keep off the throng which completely- 
filled the square, while every window 
and house-top was occupied by the 
burghers and their families. The me- 
lancholy sound of the death-bell mingled 
with the murmur of the inmiense crowds 
from which Karl endeavoured to avert 
his face ; but as he did so, his eye rested 
on the athletic figure and stern features 
of the executioner, whose brawny arms,, 
bared to the elbows, reposed on his huge 
two-handed sword, which, already im.* 
sheathed, gleamed brightly in the morn- 
ing's sun. 

Alas \ thought Karl, what preparation 
for the death of a poor tailor ! 

A priest unobserved, ascended the scaf- 
fold and knelt by his side : it was he who 
had visited him in prison. 

"KarlWynck," whispered the tempter, 
" I can save thee even now." 

"How?" murmured the tailor, his 
blood curdling at the sound of that voice. 

" Acknowledge thyself mine, and I 
will transport thee in an instant, to some 
far distant country." 

Karl started on his feet so suddenly,, 
that the guards grasped their halberts, 
supposing he meditated an escape, but he 
had no such intention. 

" A vaunt, fiend !" he cried, shudder* 
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Sng violcndy, << remember the reproof 
wfaieh our blessed Lord gave thee of old, 
Sathanas, avaunt !** 

The headsman's assistant here advanc- 
ed) and bade Karl prepare himself. The 
sufferer observed that he was ready, and 
b^ged that the false priest might be 
dismissed ; but when Aey turned to bid 
him begone, he was nowhere to be seen. 
Karl knelt again to receive the fatal 
blow; the headsman approached and 
raised his huge sword, but suddenly 
withheld the blow, for a thousand voices 
bade him desist, and a horseman was 
seen to urge his foaming steed through 
^he dense crowd. 

<<Hold! hold!" cried the new comer, 
"for Jesu's sake forbear — stay the exe- 
cution. / am tke slayer, and that poor 
man is innocent of miurder !" It was, 
indeed, the cavalier who had possessed 
himself of KarVs sword ; and the poor 
youth, overcome by this unexpected 
rescue, fell senseless into the arms of the 
executioner. 

« Sir," said the cavalier, surrendering 
himself to the officer of the town-guard, 
** the crime is mine, if crime it be to 
destroy one of the most bare&eed villains 
that ever scourged society. I am a 
gentleman of Leghorn, my name is Ber- 
nardo Stroszi : the man I slew was of 
good family, but he robbed me of all I 
valued in this world, and I resolved to 
seek him wherever he fled. Chance 
led me to your city, and walking out 
without my sword, I met my foe in the 
street. He would have avoided me, but 
I resolved to possess myself of even a 
knife, so that I might destroy him. I 
luckily seized a sword in the house of 
this poor mim; vengeance nerved my 
arm, and he fell, almost as soon as our 
weapons had crossed. The combat was 
fiur and equal. I left Amsterdam im- 
mediately; and at the next town, learnt 
that another had been condemned for 
the slayer. The saints be praised that 
my good steed bore me here in time !** 

Crowds pressed around Karl to con- 
gratulate him upon his escape from 
death, while the cavalier placed in his 
hands a purse well filled with gold. 

'< Friend,'* said he, **take this and be 
happy. I r^ret the misery you have 
aullbred, but this may make you some 
amends.** 

Our tale is ended; but as some may 
need a postscript, we add for their espe- 
cial information, that Karl, with such an 
acquisition of wealth, forgot the suffer- 
ing he had endured, and was the happiest 
man in Holland. He married his dear 



Elizabeth, by whom he had many chil- 
dren, became rich, and died at an ad- 
vanced age. The house in whidi he 
lived, was formerly shewn to the curious, 
and there was an inscription over the 
door^ recording in a few brief lines the 
history we have endeavoured to give in 
detail ; but modern improvements have 
crept even into Holland, and the dwelling 
of honest Karl Wynck is no longer shewn 
to the inquisitive traveller. A. A. A. 



THE BARONIAL HALL IN 
TARNAWAY CASTLE.* 

BT HORACE GUILFORD. 
1. 

Palace of thunder ! mighty hall. 
Built on the Pagan temple's fall; 
Where the sacrificial splendour. 
Wreathed flamen, virgins tender. 
Hymned th' Olympian idol's sway. 
Hail gigantic Tarnaway ! 

2. 
Imperious pile ! when first you soared 
Triumphant o*er the lightning's lord, — 
Over shattered fime and altar, — 
Did your builder never falter. 
Thinking there must come a day 
Of doom to feudal Tarnaway? — 

3. 
High-titled house ! when round thy rooms 
Red tapestry hung its silken blooms. 
Minstrel harps the dance entwining. 
Rubied cups and gold lamps shining. 
Did no warning demon say, 
«* Darkness will come to Tarnaway?** 

4. 
Darkness is come ! thy Titan hall 
Hath not tottered to its fall; 
But thy pomps are all departed ; — 
By thy recreant lords deserted, 
What a lumpish pile of clay 
Mocks old towery Tarnaway ! 

5. 
Yet I reverence thy form. 
Fane of th' im worshipped fiend of storm ! 
Though no more the Randolf 's towers 
Frown above their beechen bowers. 
And the dull builders of the day 
Have libelled ancient Tarnaway. 

6. 
Still thy hall, high RandolTs hall,— 
Sole reUc, and chief boast of all, — 
Tells too magnificent a story 
Of thy vanished grace and glory. 
Not to laugh at the decay 
That overshadows Tarnaway. 

* Supposed to have been built on the 
site of an ancient temple to Jupiter Ta- 
ranis; so called from the horse, Taran, 
signi^ing thunder. 
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The sculptured chestnut's Norman roof. 
Soaring imperially aloof. 
With sublime acclaims hath trembled. 
When the princedom's power assembled. 
Making the angry thunder-bray 
JFeUrU in the Hall of Tamaway ! 

a 

And I have sate in Moray *s chair, 
( That lion of this lody lair ! ) 
All. his subtle snares untwining, 
All his foul designs divining, 
Forged, while his queen a captive lay. 
And Ae usurped at Tarnaway ! — 

9. 
Oh, storied house ! with claims like thine, 
Lament no more thy pomp's decline, 
Though the shrine no longer claim thee, 
Though unwieldy Walls defame thee, 
Those, who tread this hall, shall say, 
" Behold thy temple, Tarnaway ! '* 

Ncfte. — Tarnaway was a magnificent 
old castle, or rather palace, built in all 
the freakish splendour of the Flemish or 
Burgundian style of architecture. In 
its vast hall (built by Thomas Randolf, 
the nephew of Bruce), the puissant Earls 
of Moray used to assemble the inferior 
barons, and they, in turn, were attended 
by the several ranks of their house and 
maintenance, till a puisne parliament 
uras displayed in all its ceremony and 
importance — the great feudal superior 
being the cotnes or earl, who occupied 
an ^vated seat or siege, as it was term- 
ed, in the centre of the dais ; the minor 
barous, &c. being duly ranked on each 
side. It would hold upwards of a thou- 
sand men fully armed. This illustrious 
and venerable fabric has of late years 
been pulled down, with the sole excep- 
tion of the hall ; and the most execrable 
mass of deformities that ever teemed from 
builder's brain has arisen in its stead. 

But it was built only to be deserted, 
so it did not much matter! It stands 
about four miles to the north of Forres. 



biogr:aphical sketches. 

eccektbicities of the autboe of 
"doctor syntax." 
In the life of Mrs. Siddons, by the poet 
Campbell, there is an amusing account 
of the author of Doctor Syntax, which 
we here place before our readers. It is 
not a solitary instance of a man of genius 
playing the vagabond ; but Combe was 
no ordinary performer, as the following 
extract will demonstrate. 

*< Mr. Combe's history is not less re- 
markable for the recklessness of his early 



days than for the industry of his ma-' 
turer age, and the late period of life at 
which he attracted popularity by his 
talents. He was the nephew of a Mr. 
Alexander, an alderman of the city of 
London ; and, as he was sent first to 
Eton College, and afterwards to Oxford, 
it may be inferred that his parents were 
in good circumstances. His uncle left 
him sixteen thousand pounds. On the 
acquisition of this fortune he entered him- 
self of the Temple, and in due time was 
called to the bar. On one occasion he 
even distinguished himself before the 
Lord Chancellor Nottingham. But his 
ambition was to shine as a man of fashion, 
and he paid little attention to the law. 
Whilst at the Temple, his courtly dress, 
his handsome liveries, and, it may be 
added, his tall stature and fine appear- 
ance, procured him the appellation of 
Duke Combe. Some of the most exclu- 
sive ladies of fashion had instituted a 
society which was called the Coterie, to 
which gentlemen were admitted as visi- 
tors. Among this favoured number was 
the Duke Combe. One evening. Lady 
Archer, who was a beautiful woman, but 
too fond of gaudy colours, and who had 
her face always lavishly rouged, was 
sitting in the Coterie, when Lord Lyttle- 
ton, the graceless son of an estimable 
peer, entered the room evidently intoxi- 
cated, and stood before Lady Archer fiar 
several minutes with his eyes fixed on 
her. The lady manifested great indig- 
nation, and asked why he thus annoyed 
her. " I have been thinking," said Lord 
Lyttleton, " what I can compare you to, 
in yoiur gaudy colouring, and you give 
me no idea but that of a drunken pea- 
cock." The lady returned a sharp answer, 
on which he threw the contents of a glass 
of wine in her face. All was confusion 
in a moment ; but though several noble- 
men and gentlemen were present, none 
of them took up the cause of the insulted 
female till Mr. Combe came forward, 
and, by his resolute behaviour, obliged 
the offender to withdraw. His spirited 
conduct on this occasion gained him 
much credit among the circles of fashion ; 
but his Grace's diminishing finances ere 
long put an end to the fashionableness 
of his acquaintance. He paid all the 
penalties of a spendthrift, and was steeped 
in poverty to the very lips. At one time 
he was driven for a morsel of bread to 
enlist as a private in the British army ; 
and, at another time, in a similar exi- 
gency, he went into the French service. 
From a more cogent motive than piety, 
he afterwards entered into a French mo- 
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nastery, and lived there till the term of 
his noviciate expired. He returned to 
Britain, and took service wherever he 
could get it ; but in all these dips into 
low life, he was never in the least em- 
barrassed when he met with his old ac- 
-quaintance, A wealthy divine^ who had 
known him in the best London society, 
recc^nised him when a waiter at Swansea 
4ictually tripping about with the napkin 
under his arm, and, staring at him, 
exclaimed, «You cannot be Combe?" 
** Yes, indeed, but I am,** was the waiter's 
answer. He married the mistress of a - 
noble lord, who promised him an annuity 
with her, but cheated him; and in re- 
venge he wrote a spirited satire, entitled 
" The Diaboliad.*' Among its subjects 
were an Irish peer and his eldest son, 
who had a quarrel that extinguished any 
little natural affection that might have 
ever subsisted between them. The&ther 
•challenged the son to fight ; the son re- 
fused to go out with him, not, as he ex- 
pressly stated, because the challenger 
was his own father, but because he was 
not a gentleman. 

After his first wife's death, Mr. Combe 
made a more creditable marriage with a 
sister of Mr. Cosway, the artist, and 
much of the distress which his impru- 
dence entailed upon him was mitigated 
by the assiduities of this amiable woman. 
For many years he subsisted by writing 
for the booksellers, with a reputation 
that might be known to many individuals, 
but that certainly was not public. He 
wrote a work, which was generally as- 
cribed to the good Lord Lyttleton, en- 
titled " Letters from a Nobleman to his 
Son,** and " Letters from an Italian Nun 
to an Engli^ Nobleman,*' that professed 
to be translated from Rousseau. He 
published also several political, tracts, 
that were trashy, time-serving, and scur- 
rilous. Pecuniary difficulties brought 
him to a permanent residence in the 
King's Bench, where he continued about 
twenty years, and for the latter part of 
them a voluntary inmate. One of his 
friends offered to effect a compromise 
with his creditors, but he refused the 
favour. " If I compounded with my 
4jreditors," said Mr. Combe, " I should 
be obliged to sacrifice the little substance 
which I possess, and on which I subsist 
in prison. These chambers, the best in 
the Bench, are mine at the rent of a few 
shillings a week, in right of my seniority 
as a prisoner. My habits are become 
so sedentary, that if I lived in the airiest 
square of London, I should not walk 
round it once in a month. I am con- 
tented in my cheap quarters." 



When he was near the age of seventy 
he had some literary dealings with Mr. 
Ackermann, the bookseller. The late 
caricaturist, Rowlandson, had offered to 
Mr. Ackermann a number of drawings, 
representing an old clergyman and school- 
master, who felt, or fancied himself, in 
love with the fine arts, quixotically tra- 
velling during his holidays in quest of 
the picturesque. As the drawings needed 
the explanation of letter-press, Mr. Ack- 
ermann declined to purchase them unless 
he should find some one who could give 
them a poetical illustration. He carried 
one or two of them to Mr. Combe, who 
undertook the subject. The bookseller, 
knowing his procrastinating temper, left 
him but one drawing at a time, which 
he illustrated in verse, without knowing 
the subject of the drawing that was next 
to come. The popularity of the "Ad- 
ventures of Dr. Syntax " induced Mr. 
Ackermann afterwards to employ him 
in two successive publications, " The 
Dance of Life, " and « The Dance of 
Death," in England, which were also 
accompanied by Rowlandson's designs. 

It was almost half a century before 
the appearance of these works that Mr. 
Combe so narrowly missed the honour 
of being Mrs. Siddons's reading master. 
He had exchanged the gaieties of Lon- 
don for quarters at a tap- room in Wol- 
verhampton, where he was billeted as a 
soldier in die service of bin Britannic 
Majesty. He had a bad foot at the time, 
and was limping painfully along the high 
street of the town, when he was met by 
an acquaintance who had known him in 
all his fashionable glory. This individual 
had himself seen better days, having ex- 
changed a sub-lieutenancy of marines for 
a «trollership in Mr. Kemble's company. 
" Heavens !" said the astonished histrion, 
<< is it possible, Combe, that you can 
bear this condition?" " Fiddlesticks!" 
answered the ex-duke, taking a pinch 
of snuff, " a philosopher can bear any- 
thing." The player ere long introduced 
him to Mr. Roger Kemble ; but, by this 
time, Mr. Combe had become known in 
the place through his conversational ta- 
lents. A gentleman, passing through the 
public-house, had observed him reading, 
and, looking over his shoulder, saw with 
surprise a copy of Horace. "What," 
said he, '* my friend, can you read that 
book in the original?" " If I cannot," 
replied Combe, " a great deal pf money 
has been thrown away on my education." 
His landlord soon found the literary red-, 
coat an attractive ornament to his tap- 
roorti, which was filled ever^ nigh^ with 
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the wondering auditors of the learned 
soldier. They treated him to gratuitous 
potations, and clubbed their money to 
procure his discharge. Roger Kemble 
gave him a benefit-night at the theatre, 
and Combe promised to speak an address 
on the occasion. In thb address, he 
noticed the various conjectures that had 
been circulated respecting his real name 
and character ; and, after concluding the 
enumeration, he said, *<Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I shall tell you what I am." 
While expectation was all agog, he added, 
*^ I am— ladies and genUernen, your moit 
obedient humble servant.** He then bowed, 
and left the stage. 

LETTERS FROM THE LAKES. 
Jfo. 2. 

THE B.EV. H. WHITE, TO MISS '— . 

UUnoater, October 3rf, 1795. 

" Foe the last ten days, dear , leisure 

has made her curtsy to admiration and 
delight, who have so fully occupied her 
place, as not even to allow a momentary 
cessation, till the present evening. In 
my last, I omitted to notice the immense 
flocks of sea gulls that enlivened Lan- 
caster's first sands — some gracefully cir- 
cling with shewy, black tipt wings, either 
alighting or ascending ; but the majority 
were feeding in the little ponds left by 
the tide, occasionally flocking away in 
troops at the approach of the horses. 
At Lancaster, that art might not insult 
nature, I went out of powder, and my 
head has been in admirable unison with 
this new world, this sublime Eden. « I 
ask no other proof," said an elegant 
female at Keswick yesterday, **of your 
being worthy to eijoy our matchless 
scenery.'* From dear Ulverston, my 
last was dated ; its environs abound both 
in shady and exposed walks, the princi- 
'pal, leads through the neat church-yard 
to a level terrace, commanding the chan- 
nel and the town, lined with seats, from 
whence you soon reach the foot of a very 
steep mountain, whose summit com- 
mands the sand view before described, 
and peeps into a green valley, protected 
by the immense hills of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. Wednesday, 23d Sep- 
tember, I took chaise for Fumess Abbey ; 
and if this wide extent of noble ruins, 
its overhanging night of woods peopled 
with ever-cawing rooks, its rapid stream, 
checked by fitllen fragments, and foam- 
ing in rage over them, had been the sole 
object of my tour, I should not have 
considered it as an unworthy one. Thurs- 
day, 24th, the^rstlake of this unrivalled 



country met my ienraptured view, it 
was Coniston. — I and Sam» broke our 
fiist within a snug cove, where the lucid 
waters gently passed at our feet. Pas- 
tures stored with cattle, or grain now 
collecting, descended to the very brim. 
Our road was shaded by trees, which 
admitted partial gleams of Conistonia's 
sunny bosom — ^huge hills clothed with 
timber, were our immense barriers to 
the very skirts of the road. As we pro- 
ceeded, they closed around the head of 
the lake, and wonderfully elevated the 
view with them ; the water also changed, 
the wind arose, the billows swelled, till 
they became << tempest tost,** and reared 
aloft their white and angry heads, till they 
appeared no mean emblems of the mighty 
sea. Their roar was a grand accompa- 
niment to the wonderftd scene. The 
head of Coniston has not been excelled, 
unless by that of Ullswater, to whose 
upper waves, the meads of Patterdale, its 
low-towered church, the numerous groves 
and humble cottages, crowd around as if 
embracing, and guarding the glassy 
mirror, that reflects and adorns their 
varied features. Beneath h^ Majesty, 
Miio hangs forth, in point-lace kerchief^ 
like the covering of a breast of veal, at 
the pretty town of Hawkstead, I stayed 
from Sunday to Friday noon 25th, and 
then descended into a lovely valley, glow- 
ing with Esthwaite Water, upon which 
the sun-beams spread diamonds. The 
road leads by its side for two miles, and 
at its crown two large promontories em- 
bowered in wood, rush into its waves, 
and create a scene of exquisite beauty. 
Leaving this liquid gem, we soon arrived 
at an almost precipitous ascent, and from 
its brow beheld miyestic Windermere 
stretching to the right — a long breadth of 
water flowing beneath supreme nugesty 
of rock. To the left our view was ob- 
structed by a sky-aspiring cliff, which 
had rolled down vast portions of stone 
beneath our feet, and appeared shudder- 
ingly awftiL As we descended the steep 
declivity, the lake shone forth, at happy 
peeps. At the bottom of the hill, the 
silver-edged billows welcomed us in sooth- 
ing murmurs; but owing to jutting 
elbows of the crag, we could only see 
across the lake, which here irUets and 
forms a reedy bay. We now passed at 
the foot of the terrific precipice, large 
gleams of the lake bursting upon us in 
exquisite contrast, till we gained an 
eminence that presented long reaches of 
animated waves on either hand studded 
with verdant islands, whose Queen bears 
a temple, with a lofty alcove containing 
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thirty-six rooms, and now the residence 
of Mrs. C. and her pretty squirrel •mouth- 
ed children. On the opposite shore the 
various picturesque coves, whit£ villas, 
rich meadows, the church and village of 
Bowness, its pine^nvek^>ed parsonage, 
and a wooded promontory that runs 
into the lake, friendlily to land the pas- 
sengers from l^e ferry-boat, set at 
naught all power of description. We 
landed at Bowness, where my honest 
friend, John UUock, landlord of the 
White Lion, with a countenance so open, 
so exactly indicating a laker, that I anti- 
cipated truly the civility and attention I 
afterwards experienced. Fortunately, 
no company was then there, and I ran 
up a flight of steps into the garden, over 
the lit^ bowling-green, and toc^ pos- 
session of a summer-house that looked 
down upon the matchless lake, the great 
island, the Hy- Staff island, and the two 
Lilly-of-the* Valley islands, where these 
lovely flowers behead the surface as 
thickly as grass. Here the tea-tray was 
immediately brought, and I enjoyed the 
viandb, with positive happiness. The 
worthy rector, Mr. Barton's, arrival, 
broke my reverie of bliss, and I learned 
that as he was rather an invalid, my 
assistance on the Sunday would be a 
kindness. Saturday 26th, the whole of 
the morning was spent up<m the water, 
fishing {Sam*9 red, for perch), and sail- 
ing down to Rawlinson's Nab : the length 
of this kin^ of the lakes, is thirteen miles. 
An agreeable party now were arrived at 
the inn, and after dinner we again 
launched forth, and landed at Belle-vue, 
Mr. Curwen's island of forty-one acres, 
and from every side of it we enjoy ex- 
quisite views of Windermere, wi^ its 
vari^ated shores. So high was the 
wind, that the placid lake became a 
stormy sea. Sunday 27th, walking forth 
to church, a mitred carriage passed me, 
and I instantly recollected, divinity's 
lion. Dr. Watson, Bishop o£ Llandaff. 
In stature, in look, and in gesture, no 
less than in mmd, is he the greatest of 
men. He is amongst men, what Skiddaw 
is amongst mountains. A bevy of ladies 
Ibllowed this Leviathan into church ; but 
seeing me and Barton approaching, he 
stopt at the door, and with the dignity 
and air of the royal Dane's spectre, he 
turned to make a very graceful bow. 
While I was surplicing. Barton went to 
the pew and informed him of my name 
&c,: in an instant he returned and told 
me that his lordship gave no answer to 
this, and as he frightens them out of 
their senses, he came immediately from 



him. Little did I regard this apparent 
pride; but no sooner was the service 
ended, than forth from his pew stalked 
this mighty lord ; complacency upon his 
brow, and paternal affection in his eye ; 
took me by the hand, and insisted that I 
should accompany him to Calgarth, or 
if I stayed at Bowness, that I would 
visit him as frequently as I could. En- 
gaged to dinner at the rectory, and 
obliged to depart the next morning, I 
could only lament my inability to ac- 
cept so condescending and flattering an 
invitation. ** Come then,*' said his lord- 
ship, in a tone of softened thunder, " we 
will compromise this matter — I will lend 
you to Barton during dinner, provided 
he will let me have you early in the after- 
noon." This was settled, and I w&lked 
four miles to Calgm'th, lingering to 
behold glimpses of the lake on my left 
hand, and a torrent roaring at the base 
of a wooded dell, on my right. The 
wine was yet on the table, I was received 
with ineffable kindness, introduced to 
Monsieur D'Ormond, the bosom friend 
of Louis XVI., Sir John St. Ledger, 
and the two Sunderlands of Ullverston : 
80 much information, sweetened by such 
urbanity of manners, so much attention 
to each guest, particularly to me, I never 
enjoyed or witnessed at any table. Mrs. 
Watson shone no less in the drawing 
room, and they both seemed to regret 
that I could not ^end Monday with 
them, as Mr. Watson the eldest son, 
now in the army, then became of age. 
Early on Monday morn, September 28th, 
I ascended the h^ghts above Wimier- 
mere, and did not imitate Mrs. Lot till 
I reached the mountain's brow. Well 
was I rewarded:— the entire lake was 
distended, with all its angles and pro- 
montories, bays and islands, at my feet. 
On my left appeared Lancaster Sands, 
bounded by the ocean; to the righi, 
mountains of all sizes and variations — 
terrible, sublime, wooded, and cultivated, 
and in the " path of beauty," variegated 
inclosures, hanging to the eye in every 
sweet and picturesque form. 

Now downward as I bend my sight. 

What is that atom I espy ? 

Is that a man ? 
And hath that little speck its cares, 
Itsfreaks, its Jollies, and its airs? 

And do I hear the insect say, 

**A/y lakes, my mountains, my domain?" 
O weak, contemptible and vain — 

The tenant of a day ! 

" Were you to receive a picture some- 
thing like this celebrated water, Claude 
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must throw his delicate sun-shine over 
the cultivated vales, the scatt^ed cots, 
the groves, the lakes, and the woods; 
ScUvator must dash out the horror of the 
impending clifis, the steeps, the hanging 
woods, the foaming water-falls; while 
the grand pencil of Potusin should crown 
this unattainable chef-d'ouvre of perfec- 
tion with the solitary, tyrannic majesty 
of the beetling mountains. 

" Write fuUy to Liverpool, on Sunday 
morning, at Mrs. S — 's, 44, Duke street. 
Most truly yours, H. White." 



GREGORY HIPKINS, ESQ. 

SURNAMED THE UNLUCKY. 

(Concluded from p, 14^. 

Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, saw 
my specimen, and forthwith I became 
a reporter. I did not succeed quite so 
well with Pitt. The impression pro- 
duced by one of his speeches on my 
mind was that of a pageant, or a pro- 
cession of beautiftil figures, like those 
which embellish the friezes of an ancient 
temple. Every word, by a miraculous 
collocation, found its place — yet, as a 
whole, it was too uniform and finished, 
and with too few under parts, to sink 
deeply into the memory, which requires 
frequent contrasts to aid it. In a word, 
Pitt was the perfect rhetorician ; whilst 
Fox, like an athlete, threw aside the 
ornaments of rhetoric as so many en- 
cumbrances to the muscular play of his 
limbs. It was this circumstance that 
diminished the value of my services as 
a reporter. There was another. I 
could make no hand of the second and 
third rate speakers. If I abridged them, 
they complained of being mutilated. If 
I served them up in their own unadul- 
terated nonsense in its primitive state, 
they vowed they were misrepresented. 
It chanced, that in the ordinary routine 
of duty, I had to report the speech of a 
member whom I could not well hear, 
and who was supporting a certain job 
with all his might and main. Finding 
the efibrt to follow him painful in the 
extreme. I asked a person who sat 
next to me, if he had collected the sub- 
stance of what he had said. My in- 
formant, as I afterwards learned, was 
adverse to the job, — and, unfortunately, 
so impregnated with the arguments 
against it, that he began instantly to 
state them one after another. I took it 
for granted they were those of the in- 
audible member, whom he perhaps might 
have heard more distinctly than I could, 
from having the advantage of quicker 



organs; and with this impression, hasten- 
ed with my report to the office. The 
next morning, the orator figured as a 
powerful opponent of the job he had 
supported through thick and thin. I 
was obliged, therefore, to resign my post. 
Such was the sinister result of a mere 
casual proximity to the oflScious gentle- 
man, who so kindly led me into the 
error. 

And now, the demon of contiguity 
seemed disposed to assist me in repair- 
ing the ills he had done me. At a 
friend's house, I was seated next to his 
daughter, who was likely, on the ex- 
pected demise of a relative, to be pos- 
sessed of a tolerable fortune. I met her 
at the same table frequently, each time 
contriving to sit next to her. She was 
what people call sensible; that is, she 
spoke common things on common sub- 
jects; — ^nor did I like her the worse for 
not being crammed with reading. My 
assiduities pleased her, and — we were 
married. 

No mortal man could feel more sen- 
sitively the transition to a married state, 
than Gregory Hipkins the Unlucky. 
It was a change, physical and moral, of 
the entire man — a new idiosyncracy, as 
it were, kneaded into his own. It , 
brought new connexions, new habitudes 
— ^&thers-in-law — brothers-in-law — mo- 
thers-in-law. It was like a change of 
tribe to an Israelite. I could only see, 
or think, or feel, as they did — enter 
into their squabbles on one side or 
another, for neutrality is an indulgence 
seldom permitted. As I said, my wife's 
property was only an expectancy — but 
so little likely to be defeated, that my 
father-in-law gave us, in the interim, 
a scanty stipend to live on. Expectation 
is a fine glittering thing, but a most 
sorry purveyor for immemate wants. I 
was in reality a pensioner upon my wife's 
caprices ; of which, to say the truth, she 
had no scanty assortment. 

I had my cure, however. It was to 
get into the good books of the uncle, 
whose will was in a short time to be the 
cornucopiae to render us easy and affluent. 
We spent much of our time at his villa, 
near London. He was a Lieutenant* 
Colonel in the India service, and a 
bachelor; and having scraped together 
a few lacs of rupees, he had returned 
with a sallow complexion, and the re- 
duced portion of liver usually brought 
back to England by old Indians. It 
was in truth an easy commerce we had 
to carry on: on our part, to hear his 
military adventures, surpassing every 
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thing the world of fiction or reality had 
heretc^re yielded^ — on his, to recount 
them from mom till night. A 'miles 
glariosus of this description would have 
been a treasure to Plautus or Ben Jon- 
son. He stood nine hours up to the 
neck in water at the first breach in Ser- 
ingapatam — looked tigers full in the 
&ce, while he sketched their likenesses 
— crossed the Ganges with bullocks and 
ba^age, over a bridge formed by the 
backs of sleeping alligators — slept in cots 
with cobra di capellos coiled upon his 
pillow, while scorpions dropt into his 
mouth when he gave his first yawn in 
the morning — and, on one occasion, 
having accidentally met with a fisdl, dur- 
ing the procession of Juggernaut, lay 
stretched at full length, whilst the chariot 
followed by myriads of worshippers went 
over him. In short, it became a pen- 
ance beyond my powers of endurance, to 
live on terms of ordinary complaisance 
with a liar of such magnitude. As often, 
however, as I was about to utter an 
incredulous expression, the conjugal 
frown of Mrs. Hipkins rebuked me to 
silence; and sometimes a pinch of. the 
arm, with a " Can't you be quiet, Ghre- 
gory?** was requisite to keep me quiet. 

And thus things went on, till the day 
of our departure. In the room, which, 
from itscontainingabout a dozen volumes, 
the Colonel called his library, I saw on 
his desk the portrait of a ferocious royal 
tiger, which he had sketched in India, 
and had exhibited to us the evening 
before. He had been giving it, I sup- 
pose some additional touches, for a pen- 
cil lay beside it. The proximity of the 
pencil proved my ruin ; for seeing the 
words, ** Drawn on the spot," in his own 
hand at the bottom, an irresistible im- 
pulse seized me to add the additional 
ones, << in the absence of the tiger.** The 
interpolation, at once reflecting on his 
veracity and his courage, did not meet 
his eye till some days after our departure. 
The moment he saw it, he was at no 
loss to discover its author, made another 
will instantly in favour of some distant 
relations, and died not long after he 
made it. At this most seasonable junc- 
ture, my fitther-in-law, who, though 
ovei^owing with affection for his daugh- 
ter, had possibly, with Shakspeare, a fine 
poetical feeling respecting " the uses of 
adversity,** withdrew, on some kind pa- 
rental pretence or other, the little stipend 
he had allowed us. 

In this ebb of our fortunes, Mrs. 
Gregory Hipkins found relief in amuse- 
ment, and amusement at the play. All 



the world was about that time mad to 
see the young Roscius, an urchin not 
above four feet high, play the heroic 
characters of Shakspeare. He was, how- 
ever, at the height of his fame;— the 
universal theme of that idiot wonder, 
which, at certain periods, leads the play- 
going part of the public by the nose, and 
fiUs the theatres to overflowing. We 
succeeded in getting into the pit, with- 
out any accident worth mentioning, un- 
less it was the loss of a valuable shawl 
from my wife's shoulders, the gift of our 
dear departed uncle, who had scaled the 
walls of a zenana, to receive it as a gift 
from the feax hands of a rich Begum, 
who was in love with him, having first 
put to death half-a-dozen Mussulman 
guards, who, with naked scimitars, op- 
posed his entrance. 

We were not so fortunate in getting 
out. The inconvenient vomitories of a 
London playhouse are proverbial. On 
this occasion there was such a pressure 
that Mrs. Hipkins found great difficulty 
in keeping hold of my arm, and I had to 
endure grumblings of the true conjugal 
kind without end — " Dear me Gregory, 
how can you be so stupid — Lord, how 
you pull — Heavens, why don't you come 
on !*' I could get on no fiirther. There 
had been seated nead to me a person with 
a wooden leg, which had more than once 
bruised my shins during the perform- 
ance, and, by its accursed proximity, was 
still destuied to torment me ; for it had 
fixed itself upon my foot, and k^t me 
immovable, and in great agony, tiU the 
tide of human beings passed by, separat- 
ing my wife from me, and carrying that 
fentle creature onwards in its vortex, 
n vain I remonstrated, bellowed, swore 
— he himself could not stir, for a con- 
tigtious door-post, behind which the 
crowd had jammed him. . At length he 
released me, and again feeling the pressure 
of a female arm upon my own, I hobbled 
on, deeming mysielf not unfortunate in 
having so soon been rejoined by Mrs. 
Hipkins. At this moment a pressure of 
the hand, somewhat tenderer than be- 
tokens the second post-matrimonial year 
of couples much more tender than Mr. 
and Mrs. Gregory Hipkins, induced me 
to turn my face towards her. Unspeak- 
able horror — one moment for the magic 
pen of Spenser ! to paint me the linea- 
ments of the foulest of hags, that ogled» 
as I bent my head beneath a flaunting, 
tawdry bonnet, with a grin that revealed 
teeth of every size, shape and hue, huddled 
together like gravestones that had felt 
the upheaving of an earthquake—and 
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breathing — ^powers of heaven, rather of 
hell — such vapours as were never brushed 
from the unwholesome fens of Sierra 
Leone itself — ** Dear Ghregory," she 
croaked, ** beloved, have I found you at 
last?" She must have caught my name 
from my wife, as she followed ua on our 
return from the play, into the pit avoiue. 
** Dear Gregory " — Frantic even to mad- 
ness, I strove to shake her off, with 
efforts almost supernatural ; but she clung 
to me as the venomed shirt to Alcides, 
renewing her unearthly nq>tures, and 
beseeching me not to desert her, in tones, 
or rather howls, of so unusual a kind, as 
to invite a crowd of linkboys and hack- 
ney-coachmen to take an interest in the 
spectacle. The philosophy of the moment 
is the best in these cases. ** It is a poor 
unhappy maniac," I said, walking quietly 
homewards, and hanging down my ears, 
as Horace did, when he vainly strove to 
shake off the friend he met in the Via 
Sacra of Rome. But did my eyes de- 
ceive me? No ; they did not. 

A few yards onwards, and not many 
from my own residence, I could perceive 
Mrs. Gregory Hipkins in close proximiti/ 
to a tall Irish hussar, who had sat next her 
at the play. She was leaning on his arm, 
and listening to his discourse, or rather 
rhodomontade, with much earnestness. 
The proxindty of person, too, was greater 
than was required in the casual escort of 
a gentleman to a lady who accidentally 
stood in need of his protection. In the 
meanwhile, the increasing raptures of the 
hideous Duessa still sticking to my arm, 
attracted the noUce of my wife and the 
hussar, who turned back to have their 
share of the diversion. 

"This poor wretch," I said to Mrs 
Hipkins, " is out of her mind. Common 
humanity will not suffer me to use violent 
means of getting rid of her." 

" Oh, Mr Hipkins," replied my amia- 
ble spouse, "yoiur part of the piece is 
well got up. An old attachment per- 
haps." 

I relished her irony but little, and 
that of her Hibernian gallant still less, 
who, eyeing the withered fragment of 
the female form that hung on my arm, 
ranted in the truest of brc^ues, 
'< Warm in their ashes live her wonted 

fires!" 
Had my arm been unfettered by its loath- 
some burden, I should have aided his 
gravitation to the earth by an immediate 
application. of my fist to the untenanted 
skull of this most impudent of blockheads. 
But I was bent upon effecting my deli- 
verance. It was a struggle that lasted 



three or four minutes^ during which Mrs. 
Ghregory Hipkins, with her one-eyed 
beau ( I forgot to mention that her Apollo 
was a mutilated statue) walked towards 
my house with all possible composure. 
Nor was it but by the fortunate accident 
<^ my persecutor's stumbling on a broken 
part of the pavement, and thereby losing 
hold of my arm, that I succeeded in 
giving her a push that laid her at full 
length in the mud that had collected in 
the chasm, and breaking away from her 
in the midst of mingled moans for the 
desertion of " her Gregory," and the ruin 
of her gros de Naples gown, and Brussels 
veiL My wife was at the door, in the 
act of wishing her Damon good night ; but 
there was something in the mode of wish- 
ing it, that " denoted a foregone conclu- 
sion." I rushed in-..Mrs. Hipkins had 
squatted herself on a so&. She sighed, 
as vulgar women do on such occasions — 
alas! Ghregory Hipkins the Unlucky 
had made some months before the plea- 
sant discovery that his wife was essentially 
imlgar—- and genuine thorough-bred vul- 
garity is a compound of all that is horrid 
in the female creation — and began a series 
of upbraidings after the truest precedents 
of vulgar women. 

" Well, Mr. Hipkins— you have part- 
ed on good terms, I trust, with your old 
flame ?" she ejaculated. 

" And you with yours, I hope, madam,*' 
was my reply. 

A sort of peace was patched up. It 
seems that she hfid met her friend Cap- 
tain Mahoney somewhere before, and 
that the acquaintance was renewed by 
his accidentally sitting next to her at the 
play. The step of captain, indeed, was 
a piece of promotion she herself gave 
him, perhaps euphomcB gratia; for the 
fellow was only an ensign. 

" And you know, Gregory, I could 
not decline his arm, when I lost you in 
the crowd; besides, really, he was so 
civil, really." 

My own story told itself; and Mrs. 
Hipkins was, or pretended to be, satis- 
fied. 

Strange incidents bring on strange in- 
dispositions. Mrs. Gregory Hipkins be- 
came bilious. Cheltenham is the only 
place for bilious people. Her whole 
family, she pleaded, were afflicted with 
"the bile," and Cheltenham had cured 
them, one after the other. I had no 
counter plea but the hourly-wasting con- 
dition of my purse. What is that against 
an expedition on which a female sets her 
heart? So behold us inmates of Stiles 's 
boarding-house at Cheltenham. 
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^ It 18 written!'^ says the Turk. I 
was still to be the victim of these proxt- 
mities. We were sitting down at the 
publie dining-table, when who should 
advance towards my wife, and, with the 
easy aasuranee of a ftoe thrice dipped in 
the brazen stream o£ the Shannon, take 
his seat next her, but the same Ciqptain 
Mahoney ! He honoured me with a slight 
token of recognition, and began pourmg 
his unmeaning volubilities into her ear ; 
and really Mrs. Gregory H%>kins did 
seriously incline to hear them. Next 
day — several days in succession -^ the 
aame proximity of seat — the same stream 
of nothings absorbing all her fiiculties; 
but by degrees a closer contiguity of head 
and cheek, and the talk frequently sub- 
siding into murmurs. 

I was always inclined to think jealousy 
a very foolish species of self* tormenting. 
The woman who makes a man jealous is 
never worth being jealous about. But 
who can control his &te? We were seated 
at the dinner-table as usual — the Captain 
of course, next to Mrs. Hipkins. The 
jangling of a post-chaise was heard at the 
door ; and in a few minutes bounced into 
the apartment — accursed fittality! — the 
infernal bag that had tormented me to 
death on the night of the play. Seeing 
the chair next my own unoccupied, toad- 
like she squatted in it^ with an agility of 
which I did not deem her capable, and 
began a series of embraces — the mere 
recollection of which brings a cold faint- 
ing sickness over me even at this moment. 
I brushed them off as well as I could; 
but to stop her tongue, whilst it was 
revelling in the maddest hyperboles of 
fondness, was impossible. " Dear Gre- 
gory — beloved Gregory! We meet to 
part no more ! Cruel man, to leave me 
in that dirty puddle — my gros de Naples 
will never more be fit to wear." 

All eyes were upon me. A buzz went 
round — *' A pleasing recognition," said 
one. " He looks confoundedly sheepish," 
remarked another. << His wife does not 
seem over-pleased,'* said a third. "Wife V* 
observed a fourth, with an air of posi- 
tive information, <' don't you see that 
the lady who is just arrived is his first 
wife, who is come to claim her husband?" 
And in this interpretation, which, merely 
implying that I was guilty of bigamy, 
recommended itself by its simplicity, 
every one acquiesced. Nay, I could 
distinctly hear a young barrister at the 
end of the table laying it down to be 
a felony, and quoting the Duchess of 
Kingston's case to prove that it was 
clergyable. 

My tormentor's plate being laden with 



meat, I had a short respite whilst she 
devoured it. The farce, however, which 
was so highly amusing to every body 
but myself, was soon renewed, and mo^ 
tioning Mrs. Hipkins to follow me, I 
endeavoured to steal away. But Mrs. 
Hipkins, amiable woman, not wishing 
to increase the uproar, as I suj^iosed, 
stirred not, and the frantic bedlamite 
again dung round me. In vain I strove 
to impress the company with the obvious 
&ct, that the woman was insane. Pro- 
bably I might have succeeded, had not 
the unaccountable conduct of Mrs. Hip- 
kins encouraged a theory less favourable 
to me. Some, however, were candid 
enough to admit the insanity-^but they 
believed it was my misconduct that had 
occasioned it. 

The hag followed me into the High 
Street, whither I had betaken myself as 
a refiige, and renewed her loathsome 
endearments. At last, seeing a mob of 
a less refined class collecting around us, 
I thought the jest was becoming some- 
what too serious, and called in the aid 
of a constable or two, who, with some 
difficulty, took her into custody. Thus 
the affiiir would have ended, had it been 
that of any other of the myriads that 
people God*s earth — ^but Gregory Hip- 
kins the Unlucky. The sage tribunal 
of every library, the assembled wisdom 
of the Pump-room, gave it against me. 
It was quite clear that I had married a 
second wife, the first being still living, 
which the young barrister had convinced 
them amounted to bigamy— having, more- 
over, ch^ped my first wife into prison 
to get rid of her evidence. The lawyer 
thought that a magistrate should call on 
me to find bail-mothers thought that I 
ought not to be at large on any terms 
whatever. 

Conjugal disputes are settled or re- 
vived at night. I bitterly r^[>roached 
Mrs. Gregory Hipkins. She was dread- 
fully affected by my reproaches— and 
went to sleep. The next morning she 
rose early, to take the waters at the 
pump-room. Worn out by the petty 
persecutions of the preceding day, I claim- 
ed the privilege of a protracted slumber. 
I could remark, however, that she was a 
considerable time at her toilet— and heard, 
though indistinctly, a conlused noise or 
rustling, and a stirring of band^boxes 
betokening a packing-up. Nor was I 
deceived. On going down into the 
breakfast-room, I learned that Mrs. Gre- 
gory Hipkins and Captain Mahoney had 
departed four hours before, seated next 
to each other in a post-chaise. 

Bhckwood's Magazine. 
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THE BEAR HUNT. 

'< A bear/' commenced our Alcibiades, 
** as colossal in size as unequalled in 
strength, had become the terror of the 
inhabitants of the whole country between 
Bucharest and Cempino, near the Car- 
patho- Romano - Moldarian mountains. 
The haunts of the monster were chiefly 
confined to the interminable forest of 
Poeinar, which is traversed by the road 
from Bucharest to Kronstadf^ at Tran- 
sylvania. This dreadful animal had been 
known to the inhabitants for about eight 
or ten years, during which time he had 
destroyed more than four hundred head 
of oxen, and other domestic animals. It 
appeared as if the inhabitants were panic- 
struck, for no one dared to attack him ; 
his last exploit, and which at length 
awakened the attention of the chief divan 
of the district, was as follows : — 

'* A large quantity of wine, destined 
for Bucharest, was being slowly trans- 
ported across the hills, and, according to 
the usual custom, the drivers halted for 
repose and refreshment during the heat 
of the day. The animals were released 
from their teams and left to graze along 
the side of the road close to the forest, 
when suddenly a dreadful roaring was 
heard ; liie drivers ran to the spot, and 
beheld in the midst of the buffaloes a 
black animal of most formidable dimen- 
sions, who had already seized one and 
thrown it on its back, where he held it, 
in spite of the fearful struggles of the 
agonized victim, with one of his claws, 
like the grasp of an iron vice, and escaped 
upon his other three legs with his ill- 
&ted prey. 

" This apparently half-&bulous intel- 
ligence attracted not only the attention 
of the government, but that of the lovers 
of the chase in Bucharest and the adja- 
cent country ; namely, the Bojars, Kos- 
taki, Komesko, Manoulaki-Floresko, the 
bey Zadey-Soutzo, and myself. A grand 
hunt was speedily projected, and the 
whole admirably organized by one of the 
party, Sig^or Floresko, of the foreign 
department. 

" It was planned that the bear, when 
first traced, was to be driven forward by 
five or six hundred peasants into a semi- 
circle composed of about a hundred 
huntsmen. 

** The appointed day arrived, and 
these arrangements having been made in 
the most silent manner possible, the 
signal was given to commence the chase 
by a long blast of the hunting-horn, 
which was quickly followed by the 



sounds of other most noisy instruments, 
and the loud shouts of the peasants; it 
was not long before a shot resounded to 
my right, near the spot where Signor 
Komesko stood, which was succeeded 
by a dead silence ; after the lapse of a 
few minutes, I heard the rush of some 
animal through the thickets, the noise of 
whose steps among the dry leaves was 
doubled by the stress of a clear Oc- 
tober day. My visitor was a well-fed 
fox ; he presented himself about eighty 
paces distant ; I shot him through the 
head, and again the former stillness suc- 
ceeded : but the drivers drawing nearer, 
the tremendous uproar re-commenced. 
It was perfectly frightful to hear our 
Moldavian peasants (scattered over two 
leagues of ground) utter their piercing 
cries and still more frightful wailings, 
while they beat the trees with sticks, 
clappers, and other discordant noisy in- 
struments. I now heard at about the 
distance of half a league two shots, which 
were immediately followed by the most 
deafening yells, — and the word Ours! 
Ours! (which in the Romano-Molda- 
vian language is sounded as in French) 
fell distinctly on my ear. 

" The prince, or bey, Zadey-Soutzo, 
came up to me, saying, < Seigneur Alci- 
blades, the bear has broken through the 
cordon formed by the drivers. What 
have you killed ?' 

** * A fine fox, as you see here before 
you ;' the Mameluke who attended him 
carried the animal away. 

<< At this moment Signor Komesko 
joined us, and we all went together to 
the spot where' the bear had disappeared ; 
there we found Florensko, who was en- 
deavouring to ascertain the track. On 
demanding who had shot at the bear ? 
we were told it was Lazar, the hunter, 
but that he had merely grazed his back ; 
the other shot was from the musket of a 
peasant, past whom the bear ran with 
astonishing rapidity, breaking down the 
young trees which interrupted his pro- 
gress. The poor fellow, excessively 
frightened, fell upon his back, which 
caused his rifle to explode without his as- 
sistance; his deplorable plight was the 
subject of much merriment to us, and we 
re-called his scattered senses by a pretty 
strong dose of brandy. 

" We now followed the track of the 
bear, and about a hundred paces further 
discovered spots of sweat on the leaves 
and bark of the trees ; they were about 
the height of a middle-sized man. I de- 
manded of Lazar, who had shot at him, 
whether be ran on his hind legs or all 
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fours ? < On all fours, like a dog/ was 
the answer. 

** 1 now b^an to attach some credit to 
the marvellous accounts I had heard of 
the enormous size and strength of the 
monster ; and my curiosity to see him, 
together wi^ my desire for his destruc- 
tion, were most strongly excited. 

" For a considerable time I wandered 
about with the rest of the company, who 
had sent for a pack of hounds that had 
been left at the nearest village ; until, 
weary of this ineffectual search, I took a 
wild, unfrequented path, and turned to 
the left in the thickest part of the forest, 
where I hoped to be able to find a pas- 
sage to lead to the provision carriage, 
which I knew was in this direction, for 1 
had become excessively hungry. 

" After walking a short distance, I 
entered a valley which might with truth 
be termed virgin ; tremendous oaks had 
here died through ase, and wild herbs 
and young plants had grown up in the 
cheering Ught of the sun out of their 
decayed trunks, while eternal twilight 
reigned beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of those which still bloomed in 
all the vigour and freshness of youth. 
Invited by their cooling shades, I sought 
repose for a few minutes ; I had npt long 
enjoyed it, when I was suddenly startled 
by a noise resembling that of a whole 
squadron of cavalry bearing down in full 
gallop upon me; when, behold, I saw 
the terrific coal-black monster, flying 
with the rapidity of lightning, at about 
two hundred paces distant ; there was no 
possibility of getting a shot at him, but 
his size, strength, and prodigious swift- 
ness, far exceeded any I had ever seen 
among the white Arctic bears, or the 
black Siberian. I pursued him in a 
westerly direction, guided by the loud 
barking of the dogs, who were upon his 
scent. I soon joined a bojar, the chief 
officer of Signor Florensko ; the unfor- 
tunate man seemed much animated by 
the chase, for he said, ' I have a strong 
presentiment that I shall reach the bear, 
and I have ordered some of the best shots 
in the band of huntsmen to follow me.* 

<* We now entered a deep part of the 
forest, thickly overspread with wild fruit 
trees ; here, among old trunks of trees, 
and rocky caverns, was, I presumed, the 
bear's fovourite retreat : indeed, we soon 
discovered traces of him, and the earth 
was covered in several places with his 
excrements. In this strange and savage 
spot I determined to take up my posi- 
tion and await the chance of meeting the 
enemy. Signor Kostaki continued the 



pursuit. Tired, and suffering firom ex- 
cessive heat, I lay down, together with 
mv faithful dog, beneath the extensive 
foliage of an immense wild apple-tree, 
lighted up my tchoubouk, and com- 
manded Amica, a most powerful wolf- 
dog, thoroughly trained against man or 
beast, to keep a strict watch. I might 
have dreamed for about half an hour, 
enveloped in the elysium of clouds of 
smoke, when I was suddenly aroused by 
the violent rushing of approaching ani- 
mals. I cautiously arose and stepped 
behind the trunk of a large tree, when I 
observed about a dozen wild swine, pre- 
ceded by an immense boar, who act^ as 
leader ; these were quickly followed by 
others, until I distinctly reckoned twenty- 
three. Holding my dog back, I crept 
like a serpent under the protection of a 
fallen oak, till I came within eighty paces 
of them ; my object was to bring down the 
great boar, as I knew from long and dan- 
gerous experience in the Mongolei, that 
on such occasions, unless the chief falls, 
the continuance of the life of the hunter 
is doubtful ; but, as if influenced by a 
presentiment of what was likely to hap- 
pen, he continued moving onward, and 
as I feared that the whole band would 
soon be out of the reach of a bullet, I 
determined, cost what it would, to secure 
one of them ; and as a full-grown one, 
armed with huge tusks, hap]^ed to pre- 
sent himself in the right position, I took 
a deadly aim and fired, when, after 
running a few paces, he fell ; the others 
disappeared in an instant, and the 
former stillness again reigned in the 
forest. 

'* It appeared the hunters were scat- 
tered in different directions, each expect- 
ing that the dogs would drive the hear in 
his own immediate vicinity ; for myself, 
feeling secure that I had ascertained his 
retreat, I waited in anxious expectation 
of surprising him. 

<* My shot in the meantime must have 
been heard, and I sounded several times 
on my horn, in oider to collect a few of 
the peasants to carry off the boar I had 
killed. I was speedily joined by about 
thirty. Though mortally wounded, he 
gnashed frightftiUy with his teeth, until 
one of the huntsmen dispatched him 
with a short hunting sword: it was a 
noble animal, both in size and fatness, 
and I received the congratulations of the 
whole party. During this time I ob- 
served a peasant from the neighbourhood 
of Poeinar attentively observing my 
booty. * What dost thou seem to wonder 
at in the boar, friend ?' said I. 
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" * It is very singular, signor,' answer- 
ed the peasant, ' but I coidd have sworn 
that this fellow is no stranger to me. 
About five or six years ago, one of my 
finest pigs formed a connexion with a 
flock of wild swine, and shortly after 
entirely dis^peared in the woods ; but, 
however, we can see if he has my mark 
— a slit in the left ear.* * Donner und 
Wetter,* cried the peasant, in raptures, 
< he is mine !* and without a doubt the 
mark was visible to us all. It may 
easily be supposed that my trophy, a 
noble boar of the free-forests, transform- 
ed into a household pig, the property of 
a Moldavian peasant, became the subject 
of the united laughter of my compa- 
nions. 

" I know not when the jokes of the 
hunters would have ceased, if they had 
not been interrupted by the distant 
tumultuous noise of the dogs, who seem- 
ed approaching, and we concluded, by 
the sound, they might be still about a 
league from us. The whole party left 
me, except Lazar, the same hunter who 
had first shot the bear. As the cry of 
the hounds died away, I seated myself 
by my inglorious game, and again com- 
menced smoking my tchoubouk ; but I 
was almost immediately aroused by the 
near approach of the dogs in full cry, 
succeeded by a frightful roar, which 
seemed to overwhelm every other sound. 
With my gun on the cock, I flew for- 
ward; a momentary silence ensued, 
which was almost instantly succeeded 
by a violent crash like a thimder-storm, 
&>r I observed the underwood before me 
bowing and crackling, and on the very 
same Ibot-path which I had taken, the 
long sought for hideous monster stood 
before me, completely filling the space 
between tiie trees with his enormous 
mass. I was no sooner observed by the 
ferocious brute than he flew at me with 
a powerful spring, sending forth a howl 
so loud and piercing that it nearly stunn- 
ed me, and literally shook the air. Con- 
scious, however, that there was now no 
other alternative but death or victory, I 
allowed my opponent to approach within 
six paces, took a deadly aim, and fired 
with the same lucky barrel that had 
already laid prostrate the fox and the 
boar. The ball struck the terrific animal 
exactly between the eyes; he seemed 
paralyzed fiir a moment, in which happy 
pause my fidthfrd Amico gallantly sprung 
forward. Bewildered perhaps by the 
unexpected appearance of the large white 
dog, and its fbrious bellowing, he afford- 
ed me sufficient time to lo^e a second 



bullet precisely in the same spot, whilst 
Lazar, who had taken up a safe position 
behind a large oak, sent him a third, 
which however did him but little injury, 
as the bullet was afterward found buried 
in his fat. 

<* I distinctly saw, by the two streams 
of blood which issued from his forehead, 
his hopeless situation; this was also 
evinced by his breathing. I drew my 
hunting-knife and sought, aided by my 
dog, to stun him with the loudest shout- 
ing ; upon which, perceiving us advance, 
be roared tremendously, and seemed 
disposed to escape into the thicket; his 
tottering walk proved that his strength 
was fast declining, and, when about 
thirty paces distant, he f<^L 

" As I could not follow him with per- 
fect safety, I re-loaded my gun, and tried 
to irritate him, in order that he might 
turn round and give me an opportunity 
of sending him another bullet in the 
most vital part. He lay perfectly still, 
occasionally wiping the streaming blood 
from his fiice with his fore-paws, like a 
human being: assisted by my dog, we 
attacked him with great frury, and per- 
ceiving no chance of safety, he com- 
menced breaking the branches of the 
trees which surrounded him, and hurled 
them at us with immense force; then 
raised himself up, and apparently, with 
all his pristine strength, attacked me 
with the force of desperation ; but his 
last moment was approaching. I allow- 
ed him to advance, and when almost 
touching the barrel of my gun, he re- 
ceived the entire charge — my last deadly 
shot. The death-struggle was momen- 
tary, for he sunk forward, sprinkling my 
fiice with his blood, and almost burying 
me under his enormous mass. The last 
groan he uttered exceeded in horror all 
that I had ever heard — a tone so full and 
deep, so despairing and piercing, that 
the whole forest resounded, and the 
echoes of the rocks seemed to repeat it 
with a shudd^ t 

** I was now surrounded by Signor Flo- 
resko and hundreds of men, each looking 
at the huge beast almost with affright. I 
was overwhelmed with congratulations by 
all present, at having slain the monster, 
which had bsen so long the terror of the 
whole country. 

** I must confess that I had never 
before encountered a danger so immi- 
nent, so fi^rmidable in its aspect ; neither 
did I ever obtain a victory that gave me 
greater pleasure. 

<« We were obliged to have the young 
wood cleared away before we could drag 
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the fallen monster out of the thicket into 
the nearest road, where he lay for some 
time. 

" In the meantime, Floresko informed 
me that he feared his chief officer, Ko- 
taski, would be the victim of this day, 
for he had been found in a horrible 
situation. Shortly after, the unfortu- 
nate young man was conveyed to us on a 
bier in a most deplorable condition ; his 
clothes and limbs rent and mangled, his 
entrails torn out, his spine broken; in 
short, it was impossible to save him. 
After lingering a few hours in dreadful 
agony, he died 

*' Thus the death of the ferocious ani- 
mal was avenged, and our victory dearly 
purchased ! 

" The bear was placed on a wagon, 
drawn by four horses, to be conveyed to 
Bucharest, but this plan we were obliged 
to abandon, as the body emitted such a 
noisome stench that the whole atmo- 
sphere was poisoned; it was therefore 
flayed on the spot. The fat was found 
to weigh 800 pounds, and the flesh and 
bones 963 pounds. From between the 
ears to the extremity of the back, he 
measured nineteen feet ; and, according 
to a calculation based on Gall's system, 
must have been between 170 and 180 
years of age. He was entirely black, 
and his teeth much worn, and was no 
doubt a Siberian bear, which at different 
times had been hunted to this wood, 
where he had found a secure asylum ; 
in his left 1^ and back were two broken 
arrows. I presented the skin to my 
friend, Namack Pasha, a general in the 
service of the Ottoman empire. His 
skull I have retained for myself, and also 
part of his fat, which I have preserved 
in my ice-house at Bucharest. 

" The female, with two young ones, 
which have already arrived at the size 
of large oxen, have been seen about 
Poeinar and the neighbouring forests; 
she is said to be very little inferior to her 
consort, either in magnitude or ferocity. 
You may therefore, gentlemen,*' con- 
cluded Seigneur Alcibiades, laughing, 
"obtain laurels similar to those with 
which I am crowned ; and, by perform- 
ing such an exploit, you would eclipse 
old Hercules and his boar, because that 
animal can scarcely see two feet beyond 
his head, is very awkward at tiuming, 
and never climbs a tree; whereas no 
mortal foot can escape the pursuit of an 
enraged bear." — Tutti Fruttiy hy a Ger- 
man Prince, 



STANZAS. 

(For the Parterre), 

When fell Disease, with serpent fold. 
Involves this frame of mortal mould, 
And, spent and worn, our struggles cease. 
Death gives Us, from the coil, release. 

But no such happy lot is mine. 
When I the mental strife resign, 
The thought that tells me strSe is vain. 
Gives immortality to Pain ! 

H. Guilford. 
April ^y 1828. 

MISCELLANIES. 

FISHING NOT A CRUEL SPORT. 

" Fishes (you know a whale is not a fish) 
have no natural affection. How can you 
expect it in spawn? Fry, half an inch 
long, issue from the gravel without paren- 
tal eyes to look after them, so they are 
fortunately incapable of filial ingratitude. 
You do not reduce a whole family to 
starvation by clapping an odd old fish into 
your creel. Nor can you break the heart 
of an odd old fish by wheedling before 
his eyes all the younkers out of a pool 
who owe their existence to him, and to 
the old lady you captivated and seduced 
in early spring, by the lure of a march- 
brown, the most killing of Quakers.'* — 
BlackwoocCs Magazine, 

OTTO OF ROSBS. 

In a work published some time since, 
by Monsieur de Marias, entitled <<His- 
toire Generate des Inde Ancienne et 
moderne,** etc.; we find the following 
account of the discovery of this very 
fragrant extract. ** It is said to have 
been in Lahore that chance led to the 
discovery of the essence of rose. The 
Begum or favourite Sultana of the Em- 
peror Shah-Iehaun, seeking to strengthen 
his passion by attaching him to herself 
by delightful sensations, conceived the 
idea of bathing in a pool of rose-water, 
and had the reservoir of her garden filled 
with it. The rays of the sun acting 
upon this water, the essence which it 
contained concentrated itself in little par- 
ticles of oil which floated on the surface 
of the basin. At first it was thought 
that this matter was produced by fer- 
mentation, and that it was a sign of 
corruption or fetidity ; but as they tried 
to gather it in order to clean the basin, 
they perceived that it exhaled a delicious 
smell. This it was that gave the idea 
of extracting in future the essence of 
roses, by a process corresponding with 
that which nature had employed." 
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GINGER TILL. 

A short time since, a Baillie of Glas- 
gow invited some of his electioneer- 
ing friends to dinner, during which 
the champagne circulated freely, and 
was much relished by the honest bo- 
dies ; when one of them, more fond of 
it than the rest, bawled out to the ser- 
vant who waited, ** I say Jock, gie us 
some more o* that ginger yiU, will ye !'* — 
B. Q. T. 

CONSEQUENCE OF POPULARITT. 

** My door,** says Mrs. Siddons, " was 
soon beset by various persons quite un- 
known to me, whose curiosity was on 
the alert to see the new actress, some of 
whom actually forced their way into my 
drawing-room, in spite of remonstrance 
or opposition. This was as inconvenient 
as it was offensive; for, as I usually 
acted three times a week, and had, be- 
sides, to attend the rehearsals, I had but 
little time to spend unnecessarily. One 
morning, though I had previously given 
orders not to be interrupted, my servant 
entered the room in a great hurry, 
saying, <Ma*am I am very sorry to tell 
you that there are some ladies below, 
who say they miist see you, and it is im- 
possible for me to prevent it. I have 
told them over and over again that you 
are particularly engaged, but all in vain ; 
and now, ma'am, you may actually hear 
them on the stairs.* I felt extremely 
indignant at such unparalleled Imperti- 
nence ; and before the servant had done 
speaking to me, a tall, elegant, invalid- 
looking person presented herself (whom, 
I am afraid, I did not receive very gra- 
ciously) ; and after her, four more, in 
dow siiccession . A very awkward silence 
took place; when presently the first lady 
b^an to accost me, with a most inve- 
terate Scotch twang, and in a dialect 
which was scarcely intelligible to me in 
those days. She was a person of very 
high rank : her curiosity, however, had 
been too powerful for her good breed- 
ing. 

< You must think it strange,* said she, 
< to see a person entirely unknown to 
you intrude in this manner upon your 
privacy ; but, you must know, I am in a 
very delicate state of health, and my 
physician won*t let me go to the theatre 
to see you, so I am to look at you here.* 
She accordingly sat down to look, and I 
to be looked at, for a few painful moments, 
when she arose and apologised ; but I 
was in no humour to overlook such in- 
solence, and so let her depart in silence. 
Campbell's life of Siddons. 



OTWAT's VENICE PRESERVED. 

" It is pretty well known,** says Campbell 
in his life of Mrs. Siddons, "that Otway 
founded his tragedy on St. Real's history 
of the Venetian conspiracy in 1618. 
Nearly the whole of the dramatis per- 
sons are real persons. Belvidera, how- 
ever, is fictitious. The real Renault was 
no villain, and the real Pierre was pri- 
vately strangled on board his own ship, 
by order of the Venetian senate. The 
prose and true Jajffer was not melted in 
his faith to the conspiracy by a woman's 
tears, but was struck with compunction 
during a city jubilee, when he contrasted 
its gaiety with the horrors and massacres 
that would result from the plot. Ot- 
way's Jaffier is eventually more pathetic 
and dramatic, but St. Real's history is 
wonderfully impressive. Voltaire com- 
pares its author to Sallust, and not un- 
worthily." 

Fashion is a deformed little monster, 
with a chameleon skin, bestriding the 
shoulders of public opinion. Though 
weak in itself, like most other despots, it 
has gradually usurped a degree of power 
that is irresistible, and prevails in vari- 
ous forms over the whole habitable earth. 
It is the greatest tyrant in the world. 

A LITERARY SHOEMAKER. 

" Hans Sachs, the old poet of Nureip- 
berg,'* says Mrs. Jameson, " did as much 
for the Reformation, by his songs and 
satires, as Luther and the doctors by 
their preaching: besides being one of 
the worship^l company* of meister- 
singers, he foimd time to make shoes, 
and even to enrich himself by his trade ; 
he informs us himself, that he had com- 
posed and written with his own hand, 
** four thousand two hundred mastership 
songs ; two himdred and eight comedies, 
tragedies, and farces; one thousand 
seven hundred fables, tales, and miscel- 
laneous poems; and seventy-three devo- 
tional, military, and love songs." It is 
said he excelled in humour, but it was 
such as might have been expected from 
the times — it was vigorous and coarse. 
" Hans," says the critic, " tells his tale 
like a convivial burgher, fond of his can, 
and still fonder of his drollery. " If this 
be the case, his house has received a very 
appropriate designation : it is now an 
ale-house, from which as I looked up, 
the mixed odours of beer and tobacco, 
and the sound of voices singing in chorus 
streamed through the latticed windows. 
" Drollery and the can," were as rife in 
the dwelling of the immortal shoemaker, 
as they would have been in his own days, 
and in his own jovial presence, t 
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THE PHANTOM SKIRMISH. 

(IP&r the Parterre.) 

** Fierce spirits of those stormy times 
When civil strife disturbed the land, 

Why at the clash of midnight chimes, 
Appears in arms your spectral band ? 

"Your armour 'in the moonlight gleams, 
Your white plumes in the night breeze wave. 

Why thus disturb the silent night ; 
Does hate extend beyond the grave? 

*' Why in the pale moon's gentle light 

Do ye in arms again appear; 
Is not for ever hushed the strife 

Of Puritan and Cavalier t" MS. 

Mt uncle was a warm-hearted and hos- 
pitable man, with a leaning towards 
superstition. A ghost story was his 
delight, and he would listen to a narra- 
tive of goblins and fairies with intense 
interest. Many a cunning fellow took 
advantage of this, and often invented 
tales of people *' coming again" (the 
re-appearance of persons after death is 
thus termed in Berkshire) for his edifi- 
cation. One fine evening in the spring 
of the year 17 — , my revered relative, 
and four friends,' were sitting within the 
little bow-window of his house at C— , 
chatting on various subjects, when my 
uncle entered upon his &vourite theme, 
and treated his guests with two or three 
narratives of undoubted authenticity. 



First, how Jem, the gaVdener, had seen 
a blue light dancing in the chancel 
window of the old church on the very 
night that farmer R-»-*s eldest son got 
so drunk at market, that, on his road 
home, he fell from his horse and broke 
his neck, to the great grief of his father, 
but to the inexpressible joy of the whole 
village. Secondly, how the devil, in 
the time of his grandfather {1)^ was wont 
to dance every night round a huge 
thistle in the paddock ; and, lastly, how 
the shepherd's son Dick had been Almost 
terrified to death by the appearance of a 
strange animal, which, after changing 
itself successively into a calf, a hog, and 
a goat, finished the hellish pantomime 
by vanishing in a flame of fire ! During 
these recitds there were plenty of ohs! 
and ahs ! you may be sure ; but one of 
the company, whose organ of credulity 
was not so fully developed, took the 
liberty of expressing his total imbelief 
in such <* stuff,** as he termed it, and 
rashly ventured to assert that these tales 
were invented by old women, who re- 
peated them so often that they at length 
believed them to be true, and persuaded 
others to do the same. The unbeliever 
was a young man, named George N — , 
who had arrived the preceding day from 
Oxford, where he had been pursuing his 
studies. He was of a romantic turn, 
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and wrote poetry for the magazines; but, 
though he could have relished a bit of 
true German diablerie, these village 
tales only excited his laughter. 

My uncle took several rapid whifi^ at 
his pipe, and then attacked the scoffer in 
right earnest He shewed that to be- 
lieve in ghosts was a part of the christian 
creed; that from time immemorial these 
supernatural visitants were permitted to 
warn the good and terrify the wicked, 
and that, in fact, to be sceptical on such 
a subject argued a leaning towards Soci- 
nianism, and other heresies. The stu- 
dent saw that it was of no use to attempt 
to controvert the opinion which his host 
had maintained in such orthodox style, 
and, before long, was himself an atten- 
tive listener to the numerous ghost stories 
related by the company. 

"Ay, ay," said mine uncle, as one 
of the guests concluded a narrative re- 
plete with hobgoblinry — " that's nothing 
to what we have in this village, on the 
anniversary of this very night. You 
must know, gentlemen, that in the time 
of the civil wars there was a sharp skir- 
mish one night between a party of 
Royalists and the Parliamentarians, in 
which the former were great sufferers. 
It was a severe conflict, though of short 
duration, and many noble fdlows were 
slain on both sides. The next day a 
large pit was dug in the church-yard, 
and about forty Englishmen were tum- 
bled into this rude grave in the land of 
their &thers without the burial service, 
for the clergyman had fled from the vil- 
lage. The Royalists, wearing their shirts 
over their clothes, advanced upon the 
village in the hope of surprising their 
enemies, but their approach was disco*- 
yered; yet so fiercely was the charge 
made, that the Roundheads were driven 
out, but not until the attacking party 
had nearly half their number killed or 
disabled. Well, gentlemen, this skirmish 
on every anniversary of that fatal night, 
is performed by phantoms, who go 
through the scene of strife with iJie 
same energy as the originals. I have 
heard say, that it is an awful sight, and 
dangerous to the beholder, to whom it is 
also a bad omen." 

Here the student smiled incredulously. 
My uncle did not fail to observe it. 

" Well, well," he continued, " smile 
and doubt: I question, though, whether 
you would have nerve enough to witness 
this shadowy spectacle, notwithstanding 
your incredulity.** 

The student made no reply, because he 
thought that if he expressed his willing- 



ness to make the trial, some of the com- 
pany might be upon the watch to play 
him a trick ; but he inwardly determin- 
ed to be near the spot at the particular 
hour ; not that he anticipated any such 
a sight as a combat of spectres, but 
merely that he might have a good laugh 
against his host at breakfast the next 
morning. The church clock had struck 
eleven before the party broke up, and 
George N — was conducted to his cham- 
ber. 

** Good night, George,** said his host, 
smiling, "you will find your bed and a 
sound sleep, better than sitting on a 
stile watching the manceuvres of spectre 
visitants — good night.** 

George smiled, and closing his cham- 
ber door, threw himself on the bed with- 
out taking off his clothes, for he found 
that the ide he had drank had made his 
head somewhat lighter than his heels. 
He discovered also, as is the case with 
some persons, that it had not improved 
his spirits, and he began, as he afterwards 
confessed, to feel very old womanish. 
He lay for a considerable time rumina- 
ting on the strange stories he had heard, 
and had already planned " an Essay on 
Superstitiony*' to be comprised in a small 
octavo volume, when the candle whi^h 
had burnt down into the socket, flashed 
brightly for a moment and then suddenly 
went out, leaving the chamber but dimly 
lighted by the full moon. 

Our student, in spite of himself, waxed 
each moment more nervous : he arose, 
and throwing up the whidow, looked 
into the garden below. It was a lovely 
night! the dew drops sparkled in the 
mild rays of the moon, and all nature 
seemed to slumber. George N — felt 
his nervousness departing as he looked 
on the tranquil scene, and he determined 
to have a stroll in the moonlight. To 
eigoy this without disturbing the family, 
he cautiously jumped from the window, 
which was but a little distance from the 
ground, into the garden, and alighted on 
one of the flower beds. Passing through 
the garden gate he entered the litU« 
paddock, in which was a colt and a pet 
lamb, who, startled at his appearance at 
that hour of the night, scampered to the 
&rthec side, and left the Student to gase 
undisturbed upon the scene before hun. 

At the foot of the small hill on which 
the village stood, ran a trout stream, 
which, gteaming brightly in the moon- 
light, contrlist^ strongly with the long 
grass of the meadows through which it 
ran. On its summit were five venerable 
elms, of the same age perhaps as the rem- 
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nant of an ancient cross which they 
shadowed. It had suffered in -the civU 
wars of Charles and his parliament, and 
its steps had been since defused by the 
rustics, who were at one time in the habit 
of sharpening their knives upon them, a 
practice which was at length forbidden 
by my uncle under pain of his displea- 
sure. Behind the elms, wrfq>ped in 
deep shadow, stood the small church with 
its square ivy covered tower, and Norman 
arched door with its zig-zag ornaments. 
In front was the road, which turned 
abruptly where the cross stood, and de- 
scended with a gentle slope to the stream 
just mentioned. 

George strode along the paddock, and 
leaning against a stUe which fronted 
the church, fell into a reverie. Imagi- 
nation conjured up the times when the 
travel-worn pilgrim knelt before that 
now ruined cross ; when the sculptured 
doorway of the ancient church was fresh 
from the chisel of the workman, glad- 
dening the heart and delighting the eye 
of the pious founder. He thought, too, 
oa the violent scenes of the reformation, 
and then of the skirmish which in after- 
times had taken place on that very q>ot, 
and spite of himself, he felt a thrill through 
his f^ame which recalled the nervous- 
ness he had not long since contrived to 
dismiss. Our student was preparing to 
reason himself out of this fit, when lo I 
he beheld two dusky figures on horse- 
hatk turn the corner of the road. The 
tramp of their horses* feet was lost in the 
hollow, ruslung noise, which sounded in 
their rear. George felt that they were 
not of this world, and he would have 
fidlen to the ground from terror, had it 
not been for the stile upon which he now 
leaned. The two horsemen were clad in 
cuirasses and barret caps of unpolished 
iron, and they held their carabines in 
their hands, resting the butt-end on their 
thighs. Another minute, and the troop 
iHiioh they preceded appeared in sight, 
their armour and accoutrem^its hidden 
by their white shirts, just as had been 
described to the terrified mortal who now 
beheld them. They baked, as if by con* 
cert, and the stud^t heard the jangle 
of their accoutrements as each figure 
wriggled himself closer into his saddle. 
He looked in the opposite direction, and 
saw a body of pikemen and musketeers 
suddenly wheel into the road, from imder 
the shadow of an old bam. Instantly 
the leader of the infantry cried out, witii 
a voiee like the blast of a trumpet, 

** Pikes against cavalry ! ** 

The command was obeyed with the 



rigidity of lightning, and the long pikes 
bristled across the road, while each figure 
grasped in his right hand a stout cut-and- 
thrust sword.* Then followed, in rapid 
succession, 

** Musketeers, blow your matches! 
Open your pans ! Give fire ! " 

Ere the echo had replied to this com- 
mand, a broad sheet of flame flashed along 
the line of musketeers, reaching as flu* 
as the steel of the pikes, and the voUey 
pealed like a thunderclap. It was an- 
swered by the two trumpeters of the ca- 
valiers, who had moved to the road-side, 
and now sounded the charge, which 
was made with the fury of a whirlwind, 
aviidst the smoke of the musketry, that 
for a moment half-concealed the com- 
batants. The night breeze soon blew 
aside this veil, and the student could 
perceive that the ranks of the parlia- 
mentarians had been broken, and that, 
although they were fighting desperately 
in detached parties, they were fidling fast 
imder the heavy swords of the troopers. 
Several wounded horses were rolling 
in the dust, and the bodies of the fierce 
partisans were thickly strewed around. 
Our student would have fled, but his 
legs refused to do their oflSce. On a 
sudden, several of the parliamentarians, 
who had thrown themselves into a ring 
and resisted the troopers for some time, 
made a rush to the stile, as if to escape 
from their en^nies. George again at- 
tempted to move, as the frigitives ad- 
vanced, with wild gestures, their eyes 
streaming with a supernatural light. He 
made an effort to speak, and the spell 
was at once broken ; he found that he 
hcui been dreaming ! He had fidlen into 
a sound sleep immediately after he had 
thrown himself upon the bed, from which 
he now awoke trembling in every limb. 
The morning had dawned, and opening 
his chamber window, George looked out 
on the little garden, from which a thou- 



* For the information of the unini- 
tiated, we give the Sieur de Lostleneau's 
instructions to the pikemen , when charged 
by cavalry : — Pour mettre la pique en 
defense contre la cavallerie, il faut ap- 
puyer le talon (the butt-end) dela pique 
contre le pied droict; avancer le pied 
gauche un grand pas en avant; prendre 
la pique de la main gauche eviron au 
contrepoids ; plier fort le genouil de de- 
vant ; baiser lefer de la pique a takanteur 
dupoiirald*vn ckeval, et mettre FetpSe a 
la mainpar desnti le bras gattche, C*est 
en oeste posture qu'un pent mieuz re- 
sister a la cavallerie." 
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sand flowers sent up their grateful per- 
fume. The purple-tinged clouds be- 
tokened a warm day ; but at this early 
hour he felt himself refreshed, as the 
cool breeze fanned his pale cheek. 

At breakfest our student was moody 
and thoughtftil, which his host observed. 

" Why, George," said he, " you look 
as pale and spiritless as if you had seen 
the tussle between the caraliers and 
roundheads ! " 

<<I have seen them, sir,*' replied 
George, *< though in a dream; the sight 
might have gladdened an antiquary; 
there were the musketeers with their 
rests and lighted matches, and the pike- 
men in their corslets and * aprons oi 
maile,' as old Stow calls them, as plainly 
as " 

Here the piece of ganunon of bacon 
which my honoured relative had just 
conveyed to his mouth was well nigh 
choaking him, as he burst out into a 
laugh that my Lord Chesterfield would 
have anathemized. 

« I thought as much !" said he, his fitt 
sides shaking in an awful manner ; << but 
if you look so scared after a dreamy what 
might we expect if a ghost were really 
to cross your path? But come, I will 
tell you a story that was related to a 
friend of mine some years since.'* 

My uncle hereupon began another 
awful narrative; but this must be re- 
corded at some future time. A. A. A. 



TO A WITHERED FLOWER. 

Set vives coalears s'effacent, elle langait elle se 
deM^he,et sa belle t6te se penche ne ponvant 
plofl se BODtenir. — FeneUm. 
Last tenant of the lonely reef. 

Thy bloom is gone— thy beauty wasted ; 
Yet (rft upon thy silken leaf 

Ambrosial dew the bee has tasted. 
How sweetly rose thy tender stem, 

Fanned by the fostering sighs of even ; 
Till blew the breeze, and leaf and gem 

Lay mouldering *neath a wintry heaven. 
Yet thou *lt revive when genial Spring 

Begems the lawn with rosy finger ; 
Again the bee with wearied wing 

Upon thy honeyed leaf shall linger. 
But ah ! when shall that Spring arrive, 
A deathless bloom around her throw- 
ing? 
Ah, Laura ! when wilt thou revive, 

In renovated beauty glowing? 

Like that sweet floweret's was thy bloom. 

That bloom, alas I how short it lasted! 

The untimely cypress wreathes thy tomb ; 

And hope and joy with thee are blasted. 

HiSPIR. 



THE BROKEN MINIATURE. 

FOUNDED ON FACTS. 

Two young oflScers belonging to the same 
regiment aspired to the hand of the same 
young lady. We will conceal their real 
names under those of Albert and Ho- 
race. Two youths more noble never saw 
the untarnished colours of their country 
wave over their heads, or took more un- 
daunted hearts into the field, or purer 
forms, or a more polished address, into 
the drawing-room. 

Yet was there a marked difference in 
their characters, and each wore his vir- 
tues so becomingly, and one of them at 
least concealed his viees so becomingly 
also, that the maiden, who saw them 
both, was puzzled where to give the pre- 
ference ; and stood, as it were, between 
two flowers of very opposite colours and 
perfumes, and yet each of equal beauty. 

Horace, who was the superior ofiloer, 
was more commanding in his figure than, 
but not so beautiful in his features as, 
Albert. Horace was the more vivacious, 
but Albert spoke with more eloquence 
upon all subjects. If Horace made the 
more agreeable companion, Albert made 
the better friend. Horace did not claim 
the praise of being sentimental, nor Al- 
bert the fitme of being jovial. Horace 
laughed the most with less wit, and Al- 
bert was the most witty with less laugh- 
ter. Horace was the more nobly bom, 
yet Albert had the better fortune; the 
mind that could acquire, and the circum- 
spection that could preserve one. 

Whom of the two did Matilda prefer ? 
Yes, she had a secret, an undefined pre- 
ference ; yet did her inclinations walk so 
sisterly hand in hand with her duties, 
that her spotless mind could not divide 
them from each other. She talked the 
more of Horace, yet thought the more 
of Albert. As yet, neither of the as- 
pirants had declared themselves. Sir 
Oliver, Matilda's father, soon put the 
matter at rest. He had his private and 
fiunily reasons for wishing Horace to be 
the fitvoured lover; but, as he by no 
means wished to lose to himself and to 
his daughter the valued friendship of a 
num of probity and of honour, he took a 
delicate method of letting Albert under- 
stand that every thing that he possessed, 
his grounds, his house, and all that be- 
lodged to them, were at his service. He 
excepted only his daughter. 

When the two soldiers called, and they 
were in the habit of making their visits 
together, Sir Oliver had always some im* 
provement to shew Albert, some dog for 
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him to admire, or some horse for him to 
try ; and even in wet weather, there was 
never wanting a manuscript for him to 
decipher, so that he was sure to take him 
out of the room, or out of the house, and 
leave Horace alone with his daughter, 
uttering some disparaging remark in a 
jocular tone, to the effect that Horace 
was fit only to dance attendance upon 
the ladies. 

Albert understood all this, and sub- 
mitted. He did not strive to violate the 
rites of hospitality, to seduce the affec- 
tions of the daughter, and outrage the 
feelings of the fiither. He was not one 
of those who would enter the temple of 
beauty, and under pretence of worship- 
ping at the shrine, destroy it. A com- 
mon-place lover might have done so, but 
Albert had no common-place mind. But 
did he not suffer? O! that he suffered, 
and suffered acutely, his altered looks, 
his heroic silence, and at times his forced 
gaiety, too plainly testified. 

He kept his flame in the inmost re- 
cesses of his heart, like a lamp in a 
sepulchre, and which lighted up the 
ruins of his happiness alone. 

To his daughter Sir Oliver spoke more 
explicitly. Her affections had not been 
engaged ; and the slight preference that 
she began to feel stealing into her heart 
for Albert, had its nature changed at 
once. When she foimd that he could 
not approach her as a lover, she found to 
spring up for him in her bosom a regard 
as sisterly, and as ardent, as if the same 
cradle had rocked them both. She felt, 
and her father knew, that Albert's was a 
character that must be loved, if not as a 
husband, as a brother. 

The only point upon which Matilda 
differed from her father, was, as to the 
degree of encouragement that ought to 
be given to Horace. 

'* Let us, my dear fiither," she would 
entreatingly say, " be free, at least for 
one year. Let us, for that period, stand 
committed by no engagement: we are 
both young, myself extremely so. A 
peasant maiden would lay a longer pro- 
bation upon her swain. Do but ask Al- 
bert if I am not in the right?*' 

The appeal that she made to Albert, 
which ought to have assured her father 
of the purity of her sentiments, fright- 
ened him into a suspicion of a lurking 
affection having crept into her bosom. 

Afi^rs were at this crisis when Napo- 
leon returned from Elba, and burst like 
the demon of war, from a thunder cloud, 
upon the plains of France ; and all the 
warlike and the valorous arose and walled 



her in with their veteran breasts. The 
returned hero lifted up his red ri((ht 
hand, and the united fbrce of France 
rushed with him to batde. 

The regiment of our rivals was ordered 
to Belgium. After many entreaties from 
her father, Matilda at length consented 
to sit for her miniature to an eminent 
artist ; but upon the express stipulation, 
when it shovdd be given to Horace, that 
they were still to hold themselves A-ee. 
The miniature was finished, the resem- 
blance excellent, and the exultation and 
rapture of Horace complete. He looked 
upon the possession of it, notwithstanding 
Matilda's stipulation, as an earnest of his 
happiness. He had the picture set most 
ostentatiously, in the finest jewels, and 
constantly wore it on his person ; and his 
enemies say, that he shewed it with more 
freedom than the delicacy of his situa- 
tion, with respect to Matilda, should 
have warranted. 

Albert made no complaint. He ac- 
knowledged the merit of his rival eagerly, 
the more eagerly, as the rivalship was 
suspected. The scene must now change. 
The action at Quatre Bras has taken 
place. The principal body of the Bri- 
tish troops are at Brussels, and the news 
of the rapid advance of the French is 
brought Uy Wellington ; and the forces 
are, &fore break of day, moving forward. 
But where is Horace ? The column of 
troops to which he belongs is on the line 
of march, but Albert, and not he, is at 
its head. The enemy are in sight. 
Glory's sunbright fiice gleams in the 
front, whilst dishonour and infomy scowl 
in the rear. The orders to charge are 
given, and at the very moment that the 
battle is about to join, the foaming, 
jaded, breathless courser of Horace, 
strains forward as with a last effort, and 
seems to have but enough strength to 
wheel with its rider into his station. A 
faint huzza from the troop welcomed 
their leader. On, ye brave, on ! 

The edges of the battle join. The 
scream — the shout — the groan, and the 
volleying thunder of artillery, mingle in 
one deafening roar. The smoke clears 
away — the charge is over — the whirlwind 
has passed. Horace and Albert are both 
down, and the blood wells away from 
their wounds, and is drunk up by the 
thirsty soil. 

But a few days after the eventful bat- 
tle of Waterloo, Matilda and Sir Oliver 
were alone in the drawing-room. Sir 
Oliver had read to his daughter, who was 
sitting in breathless agitotion, the details 
of the battle, and was now reading down 
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slowly and silently the list of the deed 
and maimed. 

*' Can you, my dear girl,** said he, 
tremulously, <* bear to hear very bad 
news?" 

She could reply in no other way than 
by laying her head on her &ther*s 
shoulder, and sobbing out the almost 
inaudible word — ** read.** 

*' Horace is mentioned as having been 
seen early in the action, badly wounded, 
. and is returned missing.** 

** Horrible!'* exclaimed the shudder- 
ing girl, and embraced her &ther the 
more closely. 

*' And our poor friend, Albert, is 
dangerously wounded, too,** said the 
father. 

Matilda made no reply; but as a mass 
of snow slips down from its supporting 
bank — as silently, as piure, and ^most as 
cold, fell Matilda from her father's arms 
insensible upon the floor. Sir Oliver was 
not surprised, but much puzzled. He 
thought that she had felt quite enough 
for her lover, but too much for her 
friend. 

A few days after, a Belgian officer was 
introduced by a mutual fHend, and was 
pressed to dine by Sir Oliver. As he 
had been present at the battle, Matilda 
would not permit her grief to prevent 
her meeting him at her &ther*s table. 
Immediately she entered the room the 
officer started, and took every opportu- 
nity of gazing upon her intently, when 
he thought-himself unobserved. At last 
he did so, so incautiously, and in a man- 
ner so particular, that when the servants 
had withdrawn. Sir Oliver asked him if 
he had ever seen his daughter before. 

*' Assuredly not, but most assuredly 
her resemblance," said he, and he imme- 
diately produced the miniature that Ho- 
race had obtained from his mistress. 

The first impression of both father and 
daughter was, that Horace was no more, 
and that the token had been entrusted to 
the hands of the officer, by the dying 
lover ; but he quickly undeceived them, 
by informing them that he was lying des- 
perately, but not dangerously, wounded, 
at a farm-house on the continent, and 
that, in fact, he had suffered a severe 
Amputation. 

" Then, in the name of all that is ho- 
nourable, how came you by the minia- 
ture!** exclaimed Sir Oliver. 

*< O, he had lost it to a notorious 
sharper, at a gaming-house in Brussels, 
on the eve of the battle ; which sharper 
4»ffered it to me, as he said that he sup- 
posed the gentleman from whom he won 



it would never come to repay the lar^ 
sum of money for which it was left m 
pledge. Though I had no personal 
knowledge of Colonel Horace, yet, as I 
admired the painting, and saw that the 
jewels were worth more than the rascal 
asked for them, I purchased it, really 
with the hope of returning it to its first 
proprietor, if he should feel any value for 
it, either as a fiunily picture, or as some 
pledge of affection; but I have not yet 
had an opportunity of meeting with 
him.** 

" What an insult!** thought Sir Oli- 
ver. 

" What an escape I'* exclaimed Ma- 
tilda, when the officer had finished his 
relation. 

I need not say that Sir Oliver imme- 
diately re-purchased the picture, and 
that he had no frirther thoughts of mar- 
rying his daughter to a gamester. 

« Talking of miniatures,** resumed the 
officer, "a very extraordinary occurrence 
has just taken place. A miniatiure has 
actually saved the life of a gallant young 
officer of the same regiment as Horace*s, 
as fine a fellow as ever bestrode a 
charger.** 

" His name?** exclaimed MatUda and 
Sir Oliver together. 

" Is Albert ; he is the second in com- 
mand ; a high fellow that same Albert.** 

" Pray, sir, do me the fiivour to relate 
the particulars,** said Sir Oliver; and 
MatUda looked gratefrdly at her &ther 
for the request. 

" O, I do not know them minutely,** 
said he, " but I believe it was simply 
that the picture served his bosom as a 
sort of breast-plate, and broke the force 
of a musket-ball, but did not, however, 
prevent him from receiving a very smart 
wound. The thing was much talked of 
for a day or two, and some joking took 
place on the subject ; but when it was 
seen that these railleries gave him more 
pain than the wound, the subject was 
dropped, and soon seemed to have been 
forgotten.*' 

Shortly after the officer took his leave. 

The reflections of Matilda were bitter. 
Her miniature had been infamously lost ; 
whilst the mistress of Albert, of that Al- 
bert whom she felt might, but for family 
pride, have been her lover, was, even in 
effigy, the guardian angel of a life she 
loved too well. 

Months elapsed, and Horace did not 
appear. Sir Oliver wrote to him an in- 
dignant letter, and bade him consider all 
intercourse broken off for the future. 
He returned a melancholy answer, in 
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which he pleaded guilty to the charge — 
spoke of the macmess of intoxication, 
confessed that he was hopeless, and that 
he deserved to be so; in a word, his 
letter was so humble, so desponding, and 
so dispirited, that even the insulted Ma- 
tilda was softened, and shed tears over 
his blighted hopes. And here, we must 
do Horace the justice to say, that the 
miniature was merely left in the hands 
of the winner, he being a stranger, as a 
deposit untU the next morning, but which 
the next morning did not dlow him to 
redeem, though it rent from him a limb, 
and left him as one dead upon the battle 
field. Had he not gamed, his miniature 
would not have been lost to a sharper, 
the summons to march would have found 
him at his quarters, his harassed steed 
would not have failed him in the charge, 
and, in all probability, his limb would 
have been saved, and his love have been 
preserved. 

A year had now elapsed, and at length 
Albert was announced. He had heard 
that all intimacy had been broken, off 
between Horace and Matilda, but no- 
thing more. The story of the lost mi- 
niature was confined to the few whom it 
concerned, and those few wished all me- 
mory of it to be buried in oblivion. 
Something like a hope had returned to 
Albert's bosom. He was graciously re- 
ceived by the father, and diffidently by 
Itf atilda. She remembered *" the broken 
miniature,** and supposed him to have 
been long, and ardently, attached to an- 
other. 

It was on a summer's evening, there 
was no other company, the sun was 
setting in glorious splendour. After 
dinner, Matilda had retired only to the 
window to enjoy, she said, that prospect 
that the drawing-room could not afford. 
She spoke truly, for Albert was not 
there. Her eyes were upon the de- 
clining sun, but her soul was still in the 
dining-room. 

Alt length Sir Oliver and Albert arose 
firom table, and came and seated them- 
selves near Matilda. 

" Come, Albert, the story of the mi- 
niature,*' said Sir Oliver. 

« What ! fully, truly, and unreserv- 
edly?** said Albert, looking anxiously at 
Matilda. 

" Of course.** 

" Offence or no offence ?" said Albert, 
with a look of arch meaning. 

♦* Whom could the tale possibly of- 
fend?" said Sir Oliver. 

" That I am yet to learn. Listen." 

As fiur as regarded Matilda, the last 



word was wholly superfluous. She 
seemed to have lost every other fiusulty 
but hearing. Albert in a low, yet hur- 
ried tone, commenced thus: — 

" I loved, but was not loved. I had a 
rival that was seductive. I saw that he 
was preferred by the father, and not in- 
different to the daughter. My love I 
could not — I would not attempt to con- 
quer : but my actions, honour bade me 
control ; and I obeyed. The ft-iend 
was admitted where the lover would 
have been banished. My successftil 
rival obtained the miniature of his mis- 
tress. O, then, then 1 envied, and, im- 
pelled by unconquerable passion, I ob- 
tained clandestinely from the artist a 
fac-simile of that which I so much en- 
vied him. It was my heart's silent com- 
panion ; and when at last duty called 
me away from the original, not often did 
I venture to gaze upon the resemblance. 
To prevent my secret being discovered 
by accident, I had the precious token 
enclosed in a double locket of gold, 
which opened by a secret spring, known 
only to myself and the maker. 

" I gazed on the lovely features on the 
dawn of the battle day. I returned it to 
its resting place, and my heart throbbed 
proudly under its pressure. I was con- 
scious that there I had a talisman, and, 
if ever I felt as heroes feel, it was then — 

" On, on I dashed through the roar- 
ing stream of slaughter. Sabres flashed 
over and around me — what cared I ? I 
had this on my heart, and abrave man's 
sword in my hand — and come the worst, 
better I could not have died than on that 
noble field. The showers of fated balls 
hissed around me. What cared I? I 
looked round — to my fellow-soldiers I 
trusted for victory, and my soul I en- 
trusted to God, and— shall I own it? 
for a few tears to my memory I trusted 
to the original of this, my bosom com- 
panion.** 

" She must have had a heart of ice, 
had she reftised them,** said Matilda, in 
a voice almost inaudible from emotion. 

Albert bowed low and grateftilly, and 
thus continued. — " Whilst I was thus 
borne forward into the very centre of 
the struggle, a ball struck at my heart — 
but the guardian angel was there, and it 
was protected: the miniature, the double 
case, even my flesh were penetrated, and 
my blood soiled the image of that beauty, 
for whose protection it would have joyed 
to flow. The shattered case, the broken, 
the blood-stained miniature, are^ now 
dearer to me than ever, and so will re- 
main until life itself shall desert me." 
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'* May I look upon those happy fea- 
tures that have inspired and protected a 
heart so noble ?" said Matilda, in a low, 
distinct voice, that seemed unnatural to 
her from the excess of emotion. 

Albert dropped upon one knee before 
her, touched the spring, and placed the 
miniature in the trembling hand of Ma- 
tilda. In an instant she recognised her 
own resemblance. She was above the 
affectation of a false modesty — her eyes 
filled with grateful tears — she kissed the 
encrimsoned painting, and sobbed aloud 
— " Albert, this shall never leave my 
bosom. O, my well — my long beloved !*' 

In a moment she was in the arms of 
the happy soldier, whilst one hung over 
them with unspeakable rapture, b^tow- 
ing that best boon upon a daughter's love 
— " A father's heart-felt blessing !" 



LETTERS FROM THE LAKES. 
No. a 

THE REV. H. WHITE TO MISS . 

Thursday Morning, Oct. 15, 1795. 
From narrow-streeted Warrington, ren- 
dered more dark and Londonish from 
the rain now descending with a liberality 
proportionate to that total exemption 
which exhausted the million sources of 
cataracts and mountain torrents in the 
beloved country I have regretfully left, I 
now proceed to continue my journal, first 

thankfully acknowledging, dear , 

your letter of Monday, Sept. 28. 

Riding on the ever-varying shores of 
Windermere, and leaving White Rayrig, 
with its overshadowing groves, smiling 
" as in scorn" of every other situation, I 
passed the sublime head of this match- 
less lake, to pine-screened Ambleside, 
built apparently before the flood, for the 
ark still remains in its centre, but placed 
among an inimitable profusion of na-' 
ture's grandest and most lovely scenes. 
Scorning the friendly Salutation, I rode 
through the town, and descended into a 
valley, which, with almost all its suc- 
cessors, bafiles description. ** The longing 
pen toils after them in vain." Upon a 
terrace smooth shaven, in the midst of 
an immense hill buried in timber, stands 
the superb seat (Rydal Hall) of Sir Mi- 
chael Le Fleming, who beholds the 
graceful migesty of Windermere, float- 
ing above the groves below the house. 
Guided by a pretty golden-haired nymph, 
we scaled the mountain's brow, through 
a night of woods, animated by the con- 
stant dashing of angry waters, and ar- 
rived at the first and great cascade, 
which pours an unbroken sheet, for 



many yards, into a basin of dark- 
green liquidness, and clearer than you 
can imagine; as^ indeed, are all the 
lakes. Disdainftd of this placidity, the 
checked waters then rush down a chan- 
nel of huge stones, some of which they 
have worn through, resounding along the 
woods till they reach the second fall. 
And now for effect of this latter : no- 
thing was seen^ though heard, till we 
reached through dark shrubberies, a mile 
below the former, a time-worn build- 
ing, sunk in shades, whose door had the 
effect of Circe*s wand, for it magically 
opened into a square room, from whose 
large and glassless window we beheld 
this unrivalled basin ; while exactly op- 
posite the door our sight was dazzled 
by the silver sheet of falling waters, over 
which a rustic bridge terminates and 
completes the scene ; not exceeding, as 
Mason says, in size, one dropt from a 
theatre^ We th^i passed the skirts of 
Rydal Water, whose bosom is over- 
shadowed by immense superincumbent 
mountains, which, while they guard in 
sullen dignity the lake, contrast with 
shuddering awe its peaceful quietude. 
Our panting steeds now ** wound their 
toilsome march" upon the side of one of 
those giants, and again descending it, 
upon our enraptured view, bosomed in 
her sequestered valley, peeped forth 
" Grflwm^re** sweet retreat." The rocks, 
softened by her bewitching graces, lose 
something of their majesty. The tor- 
rents bound adown their clifis, telling 
the rapt beholder that they are jump- 
ing for joy that they are so near the 
embrace of their lovely queen. Nothing 
can disturb her serene reign, for it seems 
consecrated to peace and devotion by the 
white-towered chapel, with three houses 
around it, and a bridge of the same hue. 
From the village, this is the view : Gras- 
mere sleeps between the long and culti- 
vated reach of Fairfield on one side, and 
beyond some pastures, silver the other ; 
at the upper end, stupendous Lough- 
Rigg Fell ascends to heaven, the stream 
from ■ Water pouring from its 

craggy side ; behind the village, the 
cleft head of Helm Cragg rears its tre- 
mendous height; and immediately op- 
posite, the immense Seat- Sandal, shews 
her hollowed bosom ; between these pro- 
tectors, the road is seen towards Kes- , 
wick, with an angle of huge Helvellin. f 
Beneath the roof of worthy Robert » 
Newton I staid three days ; and on Wed- 
nesday, the 90th, I passed Dun mail- 
Raise, a vast conglomeration of stones 
which divide Cumberland from West- 
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moreland) and came to a fbur-mile ride 
•upon the borders of Leathes Water, 
called also Wythburn, a new and sin- 
gular object ; to the left, extensive and 
verdant pastures spotted with cattle, and 
at intervals sending forth green promon- 
tories in the lake, present a landscape of 
agricultural beauty, while to the rights 
the narrow road threads the base of a 
most horrid part of Helvellin, whose 
brow has cast forth fragments large as 
houses, and appears ready to hurl others 
at the terrified passenger; some lie on 
the very path ; others have crossed it, 
omd taken refuge in the water. About 
the middle of the lake, below a neat 
-and excdlent villa, two closing stripes 
-of land rush from either side, and come 
-so near, that three little bridges cross the 
-narrowed stream, somewhat like an hour- 
glass, which again immediately expand- 
ing, resumes its wonted breadth. After 
turning aside to view the entrance of the 
exquisite vale of St. John (where hills of 
strange form and sky-aspiring height 
almost close over a rapid stream, to 
guard the entrance, and when passed, 
open into lands of cultivated loveliness), 
we ascended the precipice that overlooks 
■the vale of Keswick, serenely smiling 
•beneath the dominion of majestic Skid- 
daw. He was the sole feature of the 
sright hand ; to the left, beneath moun- 
^tains scarcely less sublime, swam Der- 
went Water, spotted with islets and dis- 
pacing summer-houses. In front, the 
^rge white church of Crossthwaite would 
not be overlooked, as it rises about a mile 
^ver the town, and is its only church ; 
-beyond it, Bassenthwaite Water looked 
•dark from surrounding hills. In Kes- 
wick, both the museum, and the amiable, 
•diffident, intelligent girl who daughteriaes 
to its founder, merit a particular notice, 
that want of room could alone deny. 
Nor can I do the least justice to my 
Tide on Thursday, October 1st, so abun- 
dant in before unbeheld sublimity and 
grace. Lowdorcy the Migara of the 
Lakes, was, alas! only distinguishable 
■by two silver threads; but this defect 
was somewhat compensated by the sub- 
lime cataract of Scale Force, which, not 
depending upon casual rains, poured 
in an unbrok^i perpendicular stream, 
equalling in height the largest spire of 
the cathedr^. This stream has worn 
itself fifty yards within a solid rock; 
afler fisrming a pool, it again rushes 
with thundering noise over its stony 
bed, terminating in the lake of Cromack. 
The roads here are all but inaccessible, 
no Staffordshire horse could travel down 



precipices covered with stones, to which 
our rocks are pebbles. We passed beneath 
Honister Craig, on whose brow, at the 
shout of my guide, two miners appear- 
ed; like unto birds he said, for though 
I strained my glass-aided eyes, I could 
not see them. The Craig is above six 
times higher than our spire, for honest 
Thomas Hutton, the clerk of Mr. Gis- 
borne, had seen both — ^though nearly 
perpendicular, the miners climb up and 
down it with laden sledges every day. 
We dined by the side of Buttermere lake, 
totally out of all the world, and returned 
down Newland Vale, which is almost 
literally " Beauty in the lap of Horror," 
skirted the opposite side of Derwent 
Water, and, after a circuit of thirty miles, 
I alighted at the parsonage, where Gray 
says, <* Could I have fixed the view in 
my mirror, and transferred it to canvass, 
a thousand pounds would cheaply pur- 
chase it." Friday, Oct. 2, I attempted 
an ascent to Skiddaw (five miles), in op- 
position to the discouraging opinion of 
many, for the clouds enveloped all the 
top. When we had wound along the 
side of Lattrig (Skiddaw*s Cub} rolls of 
vapour arose from St. John's Vale, and 
mantled us, the sun gilding the valley 
below. " Now, sir," saith Thomas, 
" it is all over, this obscurity will darken 
more and more." And so it was; 
though an instant before, breathless with 
heat and fatigue, I had opened every 
garment to the wind, now, dews de- 
scending, and the cold blast blew, I 
began to shiver. Sam tied my hat over 
my ears ; but though we had now a mile 
and a half of ascent, I was determined to 
scale the top. When we reached it, the 
drops pearled my coat ; so dense was the 
fog, that we could not see each other, 
but explored our way to a huge heap of 
stones, that marked the extreme summit. 
Here, as I leaned for some time, to re- 
cover breath and meditate upon sublunary 
disappointments — " Look, sir, look V* 
burst from my astonished companions. 
As if the Superior Power had said, 
" The preacher of my word shall not 
return ungratified by a sight of my 
chiefest work," the sun burst through 
the involving shades, and drove with un- 
utterable majesty the whole host of 
clouds before him. As they went, the 
view unfolded the whole vale : below 
appeared the Irish* Channel and Sea, the 
Scotch mountains, the Frith of Forth, 
Gretna Green; and to the right, the 
mountains of Durham and Northumber- 
land. In ten minutes the darkness re- 
turned ; no view has been since visible. 
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I deflccnd«d awe-struck. It might be 
ebaiioe» but I caimot believe it was. 
Thomas Hutton has ascended ahiiost 
every day for twenty-seven year% and 
never b^eld the like. Saturday, Oct. 
Sdy we enjoyed an alpine ride ; the 
left-hand barriered by huge Saddle^HKk, 
divided only by a brook from Skiddaw, 
and apparently as high. We entered 
Gowbarrow Park at Matterdale, and 
turned aside to view one of the loveliest 
Mporta of nature ever beheld-^the Fall of 
Airey-Force ; from thence we soon ar- 
rived at the Borders of Ulswater, near 
Lyulph's Tower. No time to describe 
what I esteem the first water of the 
whole. Including its borders^ to go to 
Penrith (O, sweet town!), the nwd is 
nine miles, within an arboured road, 
with the lake purling in mildness, and 
roaring in nugesty at our feet. At Pat- 
terdale, John Mounsey, the quite unedu- 
cated king (a name whose sound he 
abhors), is the worthiest and most bene- 
vc^ent of men ; the fiither, not of nine 
children (out of fifteen, and he but 
thirty-six), but of the whole country. 
On Sunday evening, the 4th of Oct., he, 
the parson and the clerk, attended me to 
the summit of huge Helvellin, forty-five 
yards higher than Skiddaw. Mounsey 
and I rode, but he was thrown from his 
horse in a morass, immediately before 
me^ so that I had but just time to save 
myself. On my return, Lodona herself 
was not more dripping, though fit>m a 
different liquid. Tuesday, Oct. 6th, 
ascended the long precipice of Kirk- 
stone, saw the thrice lovely Vale of 
Troutbeck, obtained a new, and, if pos- 
sible, more charming view of Kimber- 
mere, and dined at Kendal; reached 
Lancaster the 7th, Preston the 8th, and, 
for the sake of Mrs. Kerable's benefit, 
Fonco and the Pannel, Liverpool the 
9th ; preached morning and evening at 
Old Church, 11th, after seeing all the 
walks, docks, &c. on the 10th, with Sir 
Nigel ; came to the dear village of Wa- 
vertree on Monday; dined at Hoyle 
Lake Tuesday (13th), and came here 
last night. Enter Sam, with an account 
that the weather clears, so abruptly adieu ! 
— Never mention me, but still less shew 
mj epistolary libels to any one. Adieu ! 
H.W. 



AN KFISODE OF THE REVOLUTION OF 
JOLT 1830. 

The last rays of the setting sun fell upon 
the ffilded dome of ihcHot^ des InvaUdes; 
a thick smoke rose from the barriers of 
Paris ; — ^the provocatons of the populace 



were answered by the thundering eaa- 
non, and the tocsin rent in the air : — it 
was July 1830. • 

A young man, named Pierre, arrived 
at the gates of the metropolis at this awful 
moment. His parents were respectable 
inhabitants of Paris, who had been re- 
duced to indigence by unfortunate specu- 
lations ; and Pierre was now on his re- 
turn from the south of France, whither 
he had gone in search of employment. 
His fomily had heard nothing of him 
since his departure; — he had not, how- 
ever, forgotten either his widowed and 
high-spirited mother, his brother, the 
companion of his earlier years, his little 
sisters, or his aged grandmother:.— 
often did he think of their destitute con- 
dition, yet he had never afforded them 
any assistance; — nevertheless, Pierre 
was not exactly a mauvais stifet, but his 
best intentions were, but too often, frus- 
trated by the variability of his character. 
He was an odd compound of folly and 
intelligence, — ^being a frequenter of petty 
coffee-houses, a great billiard-player and 
news-devourer. 

When the young traveller arrived at 
the barrier, he beheld a crowd of frantic 
beings who were singing — or rather 
howUng — the Marseillaise; and there 

* The above is a sketch written by the 
Viscount d' Arlincourt, a zealous partisan 
of the fiUlen dynasty, and the &cts de- 
tailed are stated by him to be actually 
true, although the names of the parties 
are concealed. It is written in the true 
Tory spirit, though we have seen no- 
thing which the Viscount has yet pro- 
duced to make us regret the change in 
France which he so unceasingly deplores. 
To prove the benevolence of the indi- 
vidual members of the exiled fimiily by 
such means is unnecessary. No one is 
inclined to dispute it ; but the French 
have lost nothing by the change even in 
this particular ; whereas what they have 
gained is well appreciated. The French 
are satisfied : for nothing has proved the 
feebleness of fiu;tion more strongly than 
the late anarchical attempts at Paris and 
Lyons. We rejoice in the conviction 
that the throne of Louis Philippe is secure / 
and that amiable and talented gentlemen, 
such as the Viscount d' Arlincourt, may 
indulge their literary taste in penning 
sketches on whatever subject they please, 
assuring them, when the Jacts to which 
they pledge themselves are of a politick 
nature, that a friendly allowance will be 
made for the imagination of the roman- 
tic and the prejudice of the partisan. 
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were some persons dose at hand, distri- 
buting arms, ammunition, and brandy. 

<* Ho there ! citixen," cried one of the 
group, ''what business have you here 
unarmed? take this sabre, and musket, 
and en avarU.** 

Another man gave him a brace of 
pistok and a poniard, and thus, in an 
mstant, he was armed to the teeth. 

" Vive Napoleon IL*' vociferated the 
insurgents. 

** Ah !** exclaimed Pierre, ** they are 
fighting for the young King of Rome, 
then ! Well then, here goes for Napo- 
leon II." 

*< Vive la Repuhlique r* roared another 
band of patriots. 

'< Napoleon II. and the Republic are 
two different things \" replied the young 
man, " I don't understand this." 

** Vive la ChauteP* was the rejoinder. 

" Another change !** cried Pierre, " la 
Chaarte signifies the government of Charles 
X." 

" No, no, la Cbarte is liberty." 

** Tes," added a man in a smock- 
frock, <<and liberty is the Republic." 

" And the Republic is the son of Na- 
poleon," said an old ex- Garde Imperiale, 

A cry of " Vive le due (TOrlecms /" was 
now heard. 

In the midst of this turmoil, Pierre 
entered the city, and was soon in the 
hottest of the fight. He was still in the 
dark as to the real cause of the horrid 
strife, but he drank — swore — loaded and 
fired again and again, — cut and slashed 
in every direction, shouting Vive la 
Chartel — to which the groans of the dy- 
ing responded mournfully. 

He thus reached the boulevard, and 
took his post behind a barricade, fi^rmed 
ni magnificent trees which had been cut 
down in fiill leaf, blood-stained paving- 
stones, and broken carriages. A lad 
about twelve years old was amusing 
himself in the midst of this sanguinary 
drama, by playing the horn of an omni- 
bus which had been overturned: — the 
child of disorder laughed at this strange 
music, which formed a warlike accompa^ 
niment to the rolling of the drums, and 
the shouts of the combatants. Pierre 
looked at him, and laughed also : — both 
made a sport of the work of destruction! 

At length the shades of night over- 
spread the horizon — the roaring of the 
cannon ceased, the tocsin's awful tones 
no longer vibrated on the ear: there 
were no more shouts — ^no more murders. 
The barricaded streets were deserted, 
and the silence of the grave had suc- 
ceeded to the war-cry. 



Pierre was not in a condition to avail 
himself of this fiivourable moment to re- 
pair to his mother's dwelling : — at dawn 
of day, he lay stretched upon the un- 
paved ground, in a state of complete 
intoxication. Suddenly a man shook 
him rudely — 

'< To arms, comrade, to arms !*' 

Pierre, thus violently aroused, started 
up, rubbed his eyes, and cast a heavy, 
stupid look around. 

*< Yes, yes, I understand, we must fig)it» 
eh ! — very well, I am ready. What are 
we to fight for to-day?** 

*' For the same thing as yesterday — 
Vive le Chartel'' 

« And the Republic?*' 

««*Tis the same thing.** 

« And the Kmg of Rome?'* 

" The same->the same; you have been 
told so twenty times over." 

** I can*t, for the life of me, compre- 
hend them,** muttered Pierre ; " what 
do they want ? — c*6st legal — let us fight 
away." 

An individual named Jacques had fol- 
lowed Pierre closely during the whole of 
the preceding day. This man was the 
very personification of a firebrand, for he 
kept up the flame of rebellion wherever 
he passed. He was one of those stubby, 
brawny men, whose frames denote great 
bodily strength, wlplst their hard fisa- 
tiures announce dog^^edness of character. 
Jacques continued to excite his comrades, 
and Pierre admired his valour. The 
former now led the way to a large build- 
ing, the abode of luxury and opulence. 

« Let us go in here,'* said Jacques, in 
an under tone. 

^< What for?** demanded the astonish- 
ed Pierre. 

" To be paid for our day*s work.** 

« What do you mean ?** 

« I mean that you are a blockhead if 
you suppose that all this uproar is the 
effect of mere chance. This scene has 
been a long time in preparation. Do you 
imagine that I would be such an idiot as 
to help to overthrow Charles X. without 
gaining something by his ruin? I am 
paid for it, man, by two rich houses." 

The struggle continued. Pierre (again 
dragged on by the force of example) was 
at the taking of the Hotel de Ville; he 
afterwards entered the Louvre in tri- 
umph, and soon found himself in the 
Tuileries. 

Having visited the cellars of the royal 
palace, he ascended to the grand apart- 
ments — ^traversed the splenmd galleries 
(which a few minutes before had been 
the theatre of bloodshed), overturning, 
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breaking, and destroying every thing 
that presented itself to his view. His 
brain was in a ferment from the effect of 
the wine he had dnmk, and he was se- 
conded in the work of devastation by a 
horde of armed ruffians ; he stopped short 
in front of the throne — a dead body, co- 
ver&l with black crape, was placed upon it I 

** Have they, then, assassinated Charles 
the Tenth?" 

« That is not the old king,'* replied 
one of his companions. 

<< Has there been a new one then ; and 
have they killed him already?" 

** Not at all, — ^what you see there was 
a young student.*' 

<* Why is the corpse placed on the 
throne?" 

'* He represents a dead king.** 

<< Is all this a farce then?" 

« Far from it.*' 

** Is the youth really dead?** 

" Certainly ; and well did the brave 
lad deserve to be seated where he is. He 
was a noble little fellow — a thorough 
Buonaparte. He stood fire for all tbe 
world like a vieille moustache, and died 
for the salvation of the Charter.** 

" And have we saved it?* cried Pierre. 

** Down with all kings," responded the 
crowd. 

The work of destruction went on. 
Pierre, completely beside himself, play- 
, ed his part in these scenes of carnage and 
confusion with savage delight. He was 
foremost in every attack, and his intem- 
perance was boundless. He was a bold 
combatant — a bloody enthusiast — in 
short, Pierre was a hero of July !!! 

Having been slightly wounded in the 
leg, he sat down under a parapet of one 
of the quays. Whilst he was stanching 
the blood, Jacques ran up to him with 
an air of triumph. 

" All *s right — Vive la revolie /** 

"ia revolteT cried Pierre, **and the 
Charter in the name of which we have 
conquered?" 

Jacques burst into a fit of laughter. 

" We have destroyed the old musty 
parchment,*' said he; ***tis only fit for 
wadding, and they are getting up a new 
one." 

" But hundreds fell in defence of the 
other !" 

" Very true, *t is the same thing, they 
will be buried with military honours.** 

" And young Napoleon?'* 

** None of us ever thought of him." 

*• £ah! for whom then have I been 
fighting ?'* 

" For Louis- Philippe d'Orleatis: — he 



had possession of our hearts, though his 
name was never uttered by our lips." 

" But we shouted^ Vive la Repulh- 
liquer 

«* Our thoughts," replied Jacques, "are 
better known to others than to ourselves : 
— ^the people are proclaimed sovereign. '* 

" The people ! — ^what becomes, then, 
of the sovereignty of the Duke of Or- 
leans?** 

" The people have decided in his fa- 
vour." 

« Already ! — ^where ?— when ?— how ?" 

" No matter : — Vive la Ubertt /** 

<* The more I hear, the less I under- 
stand,'* said Pierre. 

<* Comrade, thou art a fool," replied 
Jacques. 

We ought to have mentioned that 
Pierre had a small bag of money con- 
cealed in the red woollen sash that en- 
circled his loins ; and that the contents 
of this bag — the product of the savings 
he had made in the south of France — 
were destined for his mother. It was 
to see that afflicted parent, and to lay his 
little offering at her feet, that he had 
undertaken the weary journey, the ter- 
mination of which was marked by such 
unlooked-for and such mxiddening events. 
— Just as Jacques pronounced the word 
fool, Pierre discovered that his precious 
sash was gone ! — He uttered a piercing 
cry— then, turning abruptly away, he 
bent his steps towards the dark, narrow 
street where his family formerly resided : 
— disappointment and self-reproach sat 
on his brow. 

He knocked loudly at the door — it 
flew open, and theportier thrust his head 
out of the window of his lodge. He was 
an old man and nearly blind ; he did not 
recognize Pierre, but put the usual ques- 
tion to him : — 

<* Q.uidemandezvous9*^ 

« My mother !** 

** Ah ! Pierre," cried the portier, re- 
collecting the young man's voice, " when 
did you return ?" 

" Yesterday ; does my mother still live 
on the fifth floor?" 

** No ; she occupies the entresol,** 

** Impossible ! she was so poor, I left 
her in the garret without resource !" 

<< Her misery became known to good 
people, who lodged and fed her, and a 
small pension was granted to your grand- 
mother." 

" By whom?" 

« By Charles the Tenth." 

"Charles theTenth '."exclaimed Pierre, 
and the blood forsook his cheeks. 

" Certainly, and your mother's rent 
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was r^ularly paid by Madame la Dau- 
phine ; your brother (poor fellow !) was 
admitted into the Garde Royale, and 
your sisters were provided for by the 
Duchess of BerrL" 

Pierre staggered : the old portier seized 
his arm, and, dragging him across the 
obscure porte coch^re^ brought him into 
^ small yard which was tmerably light, 
though surrounded by high buildings. 

*« Ha ! friend Pierre, you are armed,** 
«aid the portier i ** what ! a sabre, a mus- 
ket, and, by heavens, the tri-coloured 
cockade!'* 

Pierre struck his forehead violently ; 
for a few seconds he remained motionless 
— then, rushing up the stairs, he soon 
reached the door of his mother's apart- 
ment — it was open. A most awful scene 
met his gaze. 

His i^ed grandmother was reclining 
in a large arm-«hair, counting, mecha- 
AicaUy, with her lean and withered fin- 
gers, the worn beads of a rosary. She 
was evidently .praying, yet her lips moved 
not ; big tears roUed down her furrowed 
fheeks, but her brow was unclouded; 
the grief which was visible in her coun- 
tenance appeared to arise from sympathy, 
or instinct — thought or reflection had no 
share therein. 

The mother of the hero of July was 
upon her knees, dressing the woimds of 
a royal guardsman, who seemed to be at 
the point of death. Two young girls 
^tood, pale and trembling, by the side of 
their afflicted parent, whose sobs almost 
suffocated her. Despair was stamped 
upon her features, and her eye was con- 
stantly fixed upon the soldier, for whose 
last gasp she seemed to be wildly watch- 
ing: all her faculties appeared to be 
concentrated in one immovable gaze ! 
her eyeUds were red and swollen. 

" Give me your hand, ray son — i/our 
handf But, he no longer hears me! 
And he has been massacred by French- 
men ! the murderers are not far off*; if 
they should enter our home perhaps they 
would tear my poor boy in pieces, even 
on the brink of the grave ! Do not in- 
sult a mother's feelings, girls, by offering 
me consolation ; I want none — Cleave me 
— leave me.** 

Pierre was still on the threshold, for 
he had not dared to enter this chamber 
of affliction and death ; his hair stood on 
end — his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth — the musket fell frbm his hand ! 

Roused by the heavy ring of the 
gun, the wretched mother, turning her 
eyes towards the door, perceived her 
child. 



" Pierre,'* she cried, in a tone of ma- 
ternal joy, which even the horrible spec- 
tacle before her could not restrain, " my 
own Pierre !** and she was on the point 
of casting herself into his arms. But, a 
cry, very different from the former, now 
escaped her: Pierre*s diking was stained 
with blood I his hands the same — a sword — 
a musket — the cockads had met her eye I 

<< Oh ! God,'* she exclaimed, in a hol- 
low voice, " Pierre ! no — ^no — I mistake, 
this rufiian cannot be my son ! Nay, it 
is not he. I ask, are you Pierre ? Speak 
— answer. Oh ! my brain turns.*' 

Pierre*s head fell upon his breast — he 
could not reply — he wept. 

At this juncture the old woman rose 
—the name of Pierre had fidlen on her 
ear; it seemed to awaken her torpid 
fiiculties. She tottered towards him — ^a 
strange, unearthly smile played upon 
her thin and trembling lips. 

" Pierre!" she cried; <^ somebody said 
Pierre, I believe — the dear boy I loved 
so well ; where is he T' 

She now recognised her grandson, and 
her shrivelled arms were extended to- 
wards him ; but the hero of July did 
not respond to the movement — he turned 
away his head — and shed bitter tears ! 

<< My poor Pierre,** said the old dame, 
" hast thou forgotten me ? I am thy old 
grandmother — delighted to see thee ! 
thou art come to protect us — yes, I knew 
thou wouldst be with us in the hour of 
danger !** 

The mother of the royal guardsman 
led her aged parent back to her seat. 

" Whether he be Pierre or not," she 
said, in a mysterious and agonized tone, 
" do not interrogate him — oh ! let him 
be silent ! — ^let him be silent ! 

Then she thus addressed the conqveror 
of July : — 

" You understand me — and yet you 
remain in my presence! — Pierre, thb 
CURSE IS UPON MY OPS — it has not yet 
escaped them ; but, do not remain — ^this 
is no place for you — begone, Pierre — 
begone !'* 

A deep groan now proceeded from the 
further end of the room; the royal 
guardsman gave signs of life ; he opened 
his eyes for an instant— they appeared to 
seek his brother. 

** Look ! your brother is djring,** con- 
tinued the distracted mother; <* and 
from whom did he receive his death- 
wound ? From youy perhaps ; yes, you 
or your companions — the guilt is the 
same; the blood with which you are 
stained is French blood: Cain, thoii 
hast slain thy brother /** 
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« Dfltighter ! he weeps/* said the old 
grandmother. 

"Weeps !" rejoined the mother, "were 
he to shed tears all his life, they would 
never wash out the remembrance of his 
crime. O ! most unnatural child ! you 
have turned your arms against the bene- 
factors of your family : I will not curse 
you, for self-condemnation is already de- 
picted on your countenance ; my male- 
diction would be superfluous." 

" Pardon ! pity him ! he repents," 
exclaimed the poor sisters, both at once. 

" Repents !" replied the distracted 
mother, " to what purpose ? Can he 
recal the past ?" 

The guardsman raised himself upon 
his elbow : " Forgive him, mother, — 
forgive him!*' he said, in a voice of 
agony ; " Pierre, my poor brother, God 
bless you !" 

The hero of July darted towards the 
soldier — caught him in his arms — looked 
on his face— but met only the glazed stare 
of a corpse! Weak was the living ! — 
heavy the dead ! — ^the brothers fell down 
upon the bed together [-^MorUhly Mag, 



ANECDOTE of DR. JOHNSON. 

Whik Dr, Jokfison first conceived the 
design of compiling a Dictionary of the 
English language, he drew up a plan, in 
a letter to the Earl of Chesterfield. 
This very letter exhibits a beautiful 
proof to what a degree of |prammatical 
perfection, and classical elegance, our 
language is capable of being brought. 
The execution of this plan cost him the 
labour of many years : but when it was 
published in 175A, the sanguine expec- 
tations of the public were amply justified, 
and fcreral foreign academies, particu- 
larly Delia Crusca, honoured the author 
with their approbation. " Such are its 
merits,*' says the learned Mr. Harris, 
" that our language does not possess a 
more copious, learned, and valuable 
work. ** But the excellency of this great 
work, will rise in the estimation of all 
who are informed that it was written, 
aa the author declares, " with little assist- 
ance of the learned, and without any 
patronage of the great; not in the soft 
obscurities of retirement, or under the 
shelter of academic bowers, but amidst 
inconvenience and distraction, in sickness 
and sorrow. '* Lord Chesterfield, at that 
time, was universally esteemed the Ms- 
eenas of the age; and it was in that 
ofaaraeter, no doubt, that Dr. Johnson 
addressed to him the letter before men- 
tioned. His Lord^ip endeavoured to 



be gratefid, by recommending the valu- 
able work in two Essays, which, among 
others, he published in a paper entitled 
*The World,* conducted by Edward 
Moore, and his literary friends. Some 
time after, however, the Doctor took 
great offence at being refused admittance 
to Lord Chesterfield; a circumstance 
which had been imputed to the mistake 
of the porter. Just before the Dictionary 
was published, Moore expressed his sur- 
prise to the great Lexicographer, that he 
did not intend to dedicate the work to 
his Lordship. Dr. Johnson answered, 
"That he was under no obligation to 
any great man whatever, and therefore 
he should not make him his patron.** 
" Pardon me sir,** said Moore, " you are 
certainly obliged to his Lordship for two 
elegant papers, he has written in favour 
of your performance.** ** You quite 
mistake the thing, replied the other,'* I 
confess no obligation; I feel my own 
dignity, sir. I have made a Commodore 
Anson*s voyage roimd the world of the 
English language, and while I am com- 
ing into port, with a fiur wind, on a fine 
sun-shining day, my Lord Chesterfield 
sends out two little cock-boats to tow 
me in. X am very sensible of the fiivour, 
Moore, and should be sorry to say an 
ill-natured thing of that nobleman ; but 
I cannot help thinking he is a Lord 
amongst wits, and a wit amongst Lords.*' 
The severity of this remark seems never 
to have been forgotten by the Earl, 
who, in one of his Letters to his son, thus 
delineates the Doctor :-^'< There is a 
man, whose moral character, deep learn- 
ing, and superior parts, I acknowledge, 
admire, and respect ; but whom it is so 
impossible for me to love, that I am 
almost in a fever whenever I am in his 
company. His figure, without being de- 
formed, seems made to disgrace or ridi- 
cule the common structure of the human 
body. His legs and arms are never in 
the position, which, according to the 
situation of his body they ought to be in, 
but constantly employed in committing 
acts of hostility upon the Graces. He 
throws anywhere but down his throat, 
whatever he means to carve. Inatten- 
tive to all regards of social life, he mis- 
times or misplaces every thing. He 
disputes with heat, and indiscrimi- 
nately ; heedless of the rank, character, 
and situation of those with whom he dis- 
putes. Absolutely ignorant of the social 
gradations of familiarity or respect, be 
IS exactly the same to his superiors, his 
equals, and his inferiors, and therefore 
by a necessary consequence, absurd to 
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two of tlie three. Is it possible to love 
such a man? No; the utmost I can do 
for him, is to consider him a respectable 

HOTTKNTOT." 



ENRAGED CONTRIBUTOR. 

SciNc — EniToa's Chambkiis. 

[Enter an otUrageous Author, 

Author, (In a suppressed tone, and 
with an unnatural smile). Will you 
have the goodness, Mr. Editor, to inform 
me why (bursting into a fury) — Zounds ! 
I can't be calm ! — Why the 2)m/ has 
dared to abuse the two very best lines 
(yes, the very best, sir!) of my poem? 
Tell me that. Sir, thou unhappiest of 
editors — ^tell me that/ 

Editor, (Evidently caught in the 
manner). Lines, sir ! the best lines ! 
I — I — I — allow me to look — 

Attthor. Look? — ay! — and like the 

Princ^» Tourandocte, in the Persian 

- Tales, that look ought to drive you 

mad. Look here! Look here! Read 

those two lines. 

Editor. (With evident reluctance.) 
<* Bids the bleak wind his healing 
watcbbell*'— 

Author, "Healing" watcbbell!! Why 
heaKng? Mister Editor, why healing? 
Thou— 

Editor, Bless me, sir — ^really — ^why, it 
if a sad mistake ! 

Author, Mbtake ! it 's murder ! At 
least, unjustifiable homicide! I shouldn't 
have cared if it had been any other lines ! 
but those two ! the concluding two ! those 
two that I used to repeat so fondly, long 
before I thought of dignifying your two- 
penny halfpenny-— 

Editor, (Firing in turn, glad to get 
on the defensive, and with much dignity t) 
threepenny f sir, if you please ! 

Author, (Not heeding.) Publication! 
it is enough to — 

Editor, (With a sol);, subacid smile). 
To make you turn editor yourself! Oh ! 
my good sir, if you did but know those 
tiresome Devils — 

Author, I know *em well enough, 
thanks to you / You complain of *em, 
and then, begging for a few of my poor 
% ofi^>ring, protest you will protect them 
from all barm ; and then, leaving them 
in the hands of those Molochs, if they do 
not make them pass through the^re, 
they come out of their hands in such a 
ptigfat as leaves them fit for nothing else. 

Editor. " Tantaene animis ccelestibus 

ir»r 

Author. I answer in your own jargon. 



*' Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
movebo ;" that is as much as to say, if I 
cannot get redress from you, I will take 
the very Devils themselves by the nose. 

Editor, Oh ! sir, you shall have ample 
redress. 

Author, What redress? thou most 
un — 

Editor. Why, the whole of this con- 
versation shall be published in our next, 
and it shall be — "pealing watchbelL" 

Author. WeU, then, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that Parterre, No. 1, is 
the prettiest, the very best written, best 
printed, best papered production in the 
world. 

[Exit, much mollified, 

[We insert the above at the request of 
our much abused, but much respected, 
correspondent. The blunder is provoking 
in the extreme ; but we have very great 
doubt, notwithstanding what our fHend 
says, whether he is aware of the care ne- 
cessary to the production of a number of 
the Parterre. Upon the discovery of 
the error, we summoned the compositor 
before us, our editorial eye flashuig fire 
on the caitiff. He received the attack 
with the coolness of an experienced hand, 
and respectiiilly though firmly assured 
us, that the gentleman's p was very like 
an A; intimating, also, that there was 
something soothing in tiie distant sound 
of a bell, and that Dante himself had 
said so. We were obliged to dismiss the 
rogue, for fear we should laugh in hiis 
face ; not, however, without resolving to 
be more careful ourself for the future. 
Occasional errors of the press are almost 
imavoidable in weekly publications; and 
it cannot be wondered at, since they have 
so often crept into works of much higher 
pretensions. Erasmus tells us, that ha 
would have given a purse of gold crowns 
to have avoided a sad misprint in a work 
which he had dedicated to a princess. 
We shall some day write a chapter on 
these plagues to authors; and in the mean- 
time beg our kind readers and corres- 
pondents, from whom we have received 
numerous assurances of support, to cor- 
rect any typographical errors with their 
pens, assuring them that a list of errata 
shall be given at the end of the volume. 
To give this at the end of each number 
would be to de&ce the work. — Ed.] 



MISCELLANIES. « 

pedigrees of our bishops. 
The present Primate of all England 
is the son of a poor country clergyman. 
The Bishop of London derives his de- 
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scent from a schoolmaster in Norwich. 
The father of the Bishop of Durham was 
a shopkeeper in London. The Bishops 
of Winchester and Chester boast no 
nobler lineage than belongs to the sons 
of an under-master at Harrow. Bishop 
Burgess, as all the world knows, is the 
son of that illustrate citizen with whose . 
exceUent fish-sauce civilized men are ge- 
nerally well acquainted; while his Lord- . 
ship of Exeter dates his parentage 
through a long line of hereditary inn- 
keepers in the town of Gloucester. Be- 
sides these, we have the Bishop of Bris- 
tol, the son of a silversmith in London ; 
the Bishop of Bangor, the son of a 
schoolmaster in Wallmgford ; the Bishop 
of Llandaff, whose &ther was a country 
clergyman ; with many others, whom it 
were superfluous to enumerate. Lincoln, 
St. Asaph, Ely, Peterborough, Glou- 
cester, all spring from the middling 
classes of society. 

A BLOW AT FREEMASONRY. 

The New World appears to be deter- 
mined not to adopt as matters of course 
either the habits or the institutions of 
the Old World. America established 
** temperance societies" to explode. dram 
drinking: it has now its anti-Masonic 
convention, the object of which is to ex- 
plode the mysteries of Masonry, as pre- 
texts for convivialities that separate men 
from prudent habits and domestic duties. 

RESTITUTION. 

A celebrated advocate, being on the 
point of death, made his will, and be- 
queathed all his wealth to idiots and 
lunatics. On being asked the reason, he 
replied that he wished to return his 
riches to those from whom he had drawn 
them. 

ECHOES. 

The best echoes are produced by pa- 
rallel walls. At a villa near Milan, 
there extend two parallel wings about 
fifly-eight paces distant from each other, 
and the surfaces of which are unbroken 
either by doors or windows. The sound 
of the human voice, or rather a word 
quickly pronounced, is repeated above 
forty times, and the report of a pistol 
firom fifty to sixty times. The repeti- 
tions, however, follow in such rapid suc- 
cession that it is difficult to reckon them, 
unless early in the morning before the 
equal temperature of the atmosphere is 
disturbed, or in a calm still evening. 
Dr. Plot mentions an echo in Woodstock 
Park, which repeats seventeen syllables 
by day and twenty by night. An echo 
on the north side of Shipley church, in 
Sussex, repeats twenty-one syllables. 



There is also a remarkable echo in the 
venerable abbey church of St. Albans. 

THE PRIESTS OUTWITTED. 

King Joam of Portugal, in one of his 
public edicts, with the view of recruiting 
his cavalry, ordered all his subjects to be 
in readiness to furnish exceUent war- 
horses. The churchmen pleaded their 
immunities, and some of them went so 
far as to say that they were not his sub- 
jects, but those of the pope. Where- 
upon Joam loudly asserted that he had- 
never regarded them as subjects; and by 
another ordinance he forbade all smiths- ^ 
and farriers to shoe their mules and 
horses, they being no subjects — a mea- 
sure which soon compdled them to 
submit. 

DIET OF BTRON AND SHELLEY. 

The reason for Bjrron's abstemiousness 
was a very different one from Shelley's. 
Shelley's frugality arose firom a desire to 
render his intellect the more clear ; but 
Byron, like George IV„ was horrified 
at the idea of getting fats and to coun- 
teract his tendency to corpulency, morti- 
fied his epicurean propensities. Hence 
he dined four days in the week on fish 
and vegetables; and had even stinted 
himself, when I last saw him, says Med- 
win in the Athenaum, to a pint of claret. 
He succeeded, it is true, in overmastering- 
nature, and clipping his rotundity of its 
fair proportions ; but with it shrunk his 
cheek and his calf. This the fair Guic- 
cioli observed, and seemed by no means 
to admire. 

" the gift of the gab." 
The common fluency of speech in 
many men, and most women, is owing- 
to a scarcity of matter and of words; 
for whoever is master of a language^ 
and has a mind full of ideas, will be 
apt in speaking to hesitate on the choice 
of both; whereas commmi speakers^ 
have only one set of ideas, and one set 
of words to clothe them in, and these 
are always ready,' and at the tongue's 
end. Sio people come faster out of 
a public place when it is almost empty^ 
than when a crowd is at the door. 

A Manufacturer from Scotland, whea 
on a visit, a short time since, to one of ' 
his best customers, an alderman in Lon- ^^ 
don, could not conceal his surprise at *^ 
the number of his host's servants. He ' 

wondered how a man of business could 
keep up such an establishment, and 
turning to his entertainer, inquired in 
an under tone — "I say, Mr. — , are 
a' those chaps in the plush breeks y'er 
-'"'" ' B.<i.T. 



ain ? " 
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A TALE 
FOR THE DISCONTENTED. 

(Fw the Parterre), 

Pope has beauiiiiilly said, that every 
Ynan is happy while engaged in his fa- 
vourite pursuit; that even the fool is 
hiqppy because his stock of knowledge is 
limited to what it is ; and yet, strange 
paradox ! all men are grumblers. The 
merchant freights a vessel for a foreign 
country, and after months of anxiety to 
its owner, the noble craft returns from a 
prosperous voyage: then does the man 
of business shake his head, and regret 
the loss of the insurance he paid at 
Lloyd's. The married man who, two 
years since took to himself a young and 
beautiftil wife without dower, utters a 
sigh 'of discontent as he sees the name 
of a schoolfellow among th€ list of mar- 
riages in the newspaper — « Married, at 
St. George's, Hanover-square, by the 

very Rev. the Dean of , G— S— , 

Esq. to Anne, only daughter of the late 

Sir Richard ," etc. etc. The news is 

gall and wormwood to the reader, and 
his envy only subsides a little upon hear- 
ing that the bride is '< wry plain.** The 
young heir pants foe the day that shall 
hail him twenty-one, and release him 



from the trammels of his guardian; and 
the guardian himself sighs for the days 
that are gone, and growls his uneasiness 
at the approach of age and its in&rmi- 
ties. All men are grumblers; none 
seem to value the opinion of the Latin 
poet, who says, that contentment is the 
nearest approach which mortals can ex- 
pect to make towards happiness. 

Many years ago, Mr. B — was one 
of the most flourishing West India mer- 
chants in Broad-street, London. He 
married early in life, and in the course 
of five years his wife brought him three 
daughters. Just after the birth of his 
third child, the death of his wife's uncle, 
a rich old bachelor, so increased his 
means, that he at once gave up business 
and retired into Hertfordshire, where he 
purchased an estate, and might have 
lived happily — but, he was a grumbler. 
He wished for a son; and when a 
fourth daughter was presented to him 
by his affectionate wife, he complained 
bitterly that she had not brought him a 
boy to perpetuate the family name. 
Always restless and ambitious, Mr. B — 
began to feel tired of a country life, and 
occasionally visited London. He en- 
gaged in several speculations, which 
proved unsuccessful, and tended to sour 
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his temper; and when his wife again 
threatened^D add to his family, he told her, 
with much asperity, that he would never 
acknowledge the infant unless it were a 
boy. 

An incident shortly occurred, which, 
though it would have had its full effect 
upon vulgar minds, might, notwith- 
standing, have led the father to reflect 
on the absurdity as well as brutality of 
the determination he had expressed to 
his unoffending wife. A party of friends 
h^d arrived at Mr. B — 's mansion on a 
visit, and one day taking a walk before 
dinner, they strolled along a shady lane 
in the neighbourhood, and came upon 
an encampment of gipsies. Of course 
the ladies had thitfr good or ill fortime 
predicted, and the sybil who thus read 
their destinies reaped a plentiM harvest. 
She was a wretched looking old hag, 
with scarcdy a tooth in her head, and 
had been for many years totally blind. 
At the earnest entreaty of her friends, 
Mrs. B — was persuaded to hear the de- 
cree of fate from the lips of the gipsy. 
Drawing her wedding-ring from her 
finger, tibe lady tendered her hand to the 
beldame^ while her husband looked on 
with a sneer. " Madam," mumbled the 
hag, as she received in her shriveled 
hand the long white fingers of the lady, 
*' you are married, I find ; you have not 
deceived me by taking off your ring." 
" We know that already, mother," said 
Mr. B — , pettishly ; " be quick, and 
tell us something of the future." Then 
turning to his wife— << Ellen, I am 
.ashamed of this foolery." " My dear 
George, it is only a frolic, you know," 
said his wife, endeavouring to mollify 
her husband's temper, which she per- 
ceived was beginning to manifest itself. 
«Be quick, then," muttered the hus- 
band; " I don't like these vagabonds." 
** Lady," said the gipsy* addressing Mrs. 
B — , " you will shortly bear a son." 
The words startled both husband and 
wife, but neither of them spoke. The 
beldame continued — " Ay, you will 
have a son, surely, and he will grow to 
be a fine lad, and clever, and the like ; 
but be will love dicing, and drinking, 
and — ah, madam ! / had a son once" — 
" He was hung," would probably 
have terminated the sentence ; but Mr. 
B— interrupted the ora«4^ and threat- 
ening to put the whole pack of gipsies 
into the stocks, hurried his wife away, 
with many reproaches for her wicked- 
ness, as he termed it, in listening to the 
absurd mouthing of an old hag. 

Mrs. B — a few weeks after gave birth 



to a fourth child, and the joy of her hus- 
band was boundless, as he found him- 
self the father of a beautiful boy ; his ill- 
temper no longer manifested itself, he 
appeared a totally altered man. Numer- 
ous were the visits of congratulation 
which he received, and his house was a 
scene of gladness and hospitality for many 
days together. 

Time rolled on, and the infant grew 
apace ; but ere he had cast aside his pet- 
ticoat^ he began to shew symptoms of a 
perverse and untractable disposition, and 
by the time he had reached the age of 
twelve, he was cordially hated by every 
servant in the house, and every body in 
the neighbourhood. Mischief was his 
delight, and he would have his frolic, 
though it gave pain to others ; a sufficient 
proof, if no other exists, of a depraved 
and insensible heart. Tliisproneness to 
mischief at length led to a tragical occur- 
rence. Master Edward had a favourite 
pony, which his father had presented to 
him on his birth-day, to the great alarm 
and chagrin of the cottagers in the 
neighbourhood, whose pigs and poultry 
he was continually hunting in all direc- 
tions. He had been engaged in this 
amiable employment one morning, and 
was returning home on his pony, when 
he thought proper to enter a field, the 
long grass of which was just ready for 
the scythe of the mower. He galloped 
round the field, then to and fro, across 
and back again, imtil he had left scarcely 
a square yard of grass standing up-right. 
His freak was not unobserved; and ere he 
could escape from the scene of his ex- 
ploit, the farmer confronted him with a 
good hazel rod, which he applied with- 
out ceremony to the back of the mis- 
chievous urchin. 

Mr. B — saw with surprise the 
i^ilt-boy return home weeping bitterly* 
and on inquiring the cause, vowed 
to be revenged upon the man who 
had presumed to chastise his child. 
Ordering his horse to be immediately 
saddled, he rode off to the farm-house. 
High words ensued, and might have 
terminated in blows, but for the en- 
trance of the farmer's son, a young lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, who of course took 
part with his fether. Mr. B — ^'s ire was 
now provoked to the highest pitch, and 
he ^plied an offensive epi^et to the 
young sailor, who immediately resented 
it by a l^w, which laid the complaining 
party prostrate. Farther hostilities were 
prevented by the servants, but the squab- 
ble did not terminate here. Mr. B — 
had scarcely reach^ home burning with 
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rage and mortifieation, when he re- 
ceived a challenge from the Lieutenant. 
Mr. B — now hegan to reflect, and 
although no coward, he shrunk from the 
meeting ; hut, like many others in a si- 
milar situation, he dreaded the sneers of 
his acquaintance if he refused to fight. 
He thought too of his son, whose wanton 
mischief had thus inyoWed him in a seri- 
ous quarrel; and the unhappy father, after 
penning a hasty answer, in which he 
named the place of meeting, immediate- 
ly set about arranging his affairs in the 
event of his being the victim of the ap- 
proaching duel. 

The parties met by day-break the 
following morning, and Mr. B — return- 
ed to his house a homicide ! The Lieu- 
tenant had fallen in the contest, and on 
the evening of the next day, the survi- 
vor was pounced upon by the o£Bcers of 
justice, and committed to gaol as a mur- 
derer. Here the affectionate attentions 
of his wife tended to soothe the anguish 
of his mind, but Mr. B — firom that fatal 
morning was an altered man : he saw, 
when too late, that he had ruined his 
child by excessive indulgence, and that 
the worst had probably not arrived. His 
trial soon followed, and although acquit- 
ted of murder, Mr. B — felt as he left 
his prison, like another Cain : few pitied 
him ; and some of his neighbours, who 
formerly sought his company, now always 
found a pretext for avoiding him. 

He at length determined to travel; 
and after placing his son at a select school 
a few miles distant, Mr. B — set out for 
France and Italy. The letters which he 
received from home during his travels 
were anything but satisfactory; they 
were generally filled with accounts of the 
misconduct of his son, whose behaviour 
at school became at length so bad that 
he was threatened with dismissaL This 
disgrace however, the boy avoided by 
running away. Whither he went no one 
oould tell, but it was generally supposed 
that he made his way to some sea-port, and 
entered on board an outward bound vessel, 
for when he presented himself at his &- 
ther 's house three years i^erwards, he was 
dressed in the tattered garb of a sailor. 

An attempt was made to reclaim him; 
and his mo^er, whose health had been 
declining, endeavoured by every gentle 
means to effect a reformatiom in her 
unfortunate son. But it was too late ; 
the bottle, and low company had given 
a blacker tinge to a heart naturally 
dead to amiable feelings. Despising 
the counsel of his parents, and anxious 
to return to his old habits, the wretched 



3routh one da^ took advant^^ of his 
fiither^s abseiice, and breaking open a 
writing desk in which was a considerable 
sum in gold, he decamped with the booty. 
The shock which this gave his mother 
hastened her dissolution, and she died a 
few months afterwards — her last words ex- 
pressing anxiety for her abandoned child. 

Several years passed away, during 
which no tidings were heard of the lost 
Edward ; but the amiable disposition of 
his daughters afforded Mr. B — some 
relief, and in their society he endeavour- 
ed to forget that he had a son. 

It happened that news of the sudden 
illness of an uncle arrived one evening, 
and Mr. B — ordering his carriage to be 
got ready, set off for the metropolis an 
hour before dark. As he proceeded on 
his journey, his thoughts reverted to the 
various events of his life : his marriage — 
his son — his duel with the unfortunate 
Lieutenant, and the death of his amia- 
ble wife« He at length i^ into a slum- 
ber, from which he was awoke by the 
stopping of the carriage. 

Supposing that he had arrived at his 
journey's end, Mr. B — was about to let 
down the window, when a hoarse voice 
cried out to the footman — 

*< Get down you rascal, and let 's see 
what your master 's got about him — get 
down, and open the door, or 111 spoil 
your livery, my fine fellow." 

The door was immediately opened, 
and two highwaymen, uttering fierce 
oaths, made the usual demand. 

Mr. B — never travelled without arms, 
and he replied by discharging a pistol at 
the foremost thief; but the flash scared 
the highwayman's horse, which threw 
up its head, and the bullet, lodging in 
the animal's neck, caused it to start off 
at full speed, in spite of the rider's en- 
deavour to restrain it. The remaining 
highwayman, nothing daunted, fired 
without effect, and received Mr. B — *s 
second shot on the forehead. The ball 
glanced from the forehead of the villain 
without seriously wounding him, but he 
was completely stunned by the blow, and 
fell heavily from his horse. 

As the prostrate ruffian recovered, he 
found himself in the hands of his in- 
tended prey, and the footman, detaching 
one of the carriage lamps, held it up to 
take a view of their prisoner's features. 
One glance was sufficient for his master, 
who uttered a groan of anguish as he 
beheld in the now pale and blood-stained 
countenance of the captive ruffian, the 
lineaments of his son ! 

♦ ♦ » ♦ ♦ 

e2 
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Notwithstanding the precautions of 
Mr. B — the adventure got wind, but 
not before his abandpned son had reach- 
ed the West Indies, where, however (a 
few months after his arrival) he died of 
the yellow fever. Mr. B — lived to an 
old age, but the recollection of that 
dreadful night haunted him till his dying 
hour. E. F. 



THE MAY-FLOWER. 

BT HO&ACK GUILFORD. 

fFor the Parterre. J 

Lol where the green turf, by the hedge-row gate. 
Strewn with the pearly hawthorn blossom, 

shews 
Where late the lovers loitered. What a tale 
Might this white tolcen of the sabbath-tryste 
Unfold I Did maiden coyness cast it there, 
A thing less spotless than her trembling^ heart, 
While rosy blushes made the sidelong light 
Of her bine bashfal eye more eloquent f 
Or was it the rude hand of cold disdain 
That cast the poor swain's offering to the earth. 
And let it die in dew-tears? Nay, perhaps, 
Two some-time lovers plucked it carelessly 
As ihteir Jint jayt* and, tired of it as soon. 
Flung it away as wantonly. Or else 
That pallid wreath did gem the verdant sod, 
Sliding unmissed from fingers pale and thin 
Of the betrayed one, when she heard those lip» 
That hen had pressed so warmly, say " Fare- 
well I" 
And saw no kindness in those altered eyes 
(That were her day-stars once) to rob that word 
Of its despiteons bitterness. 



DICK DOLEFUL. 

A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 

It was to the late Captain Chronic, R. 
N., I am indebted for the pleasure of 
being but very slightly acquainted with 
Richard Doleful, Esquire. The father 
of Dick had, during the Captain's long 
and frequent absences on service, acted 
as his agent and factotum: receiving 
his pay and his prize-money, managing 
his disbursements, and investing the an- 
nual surplus to the best advantage; and 
I incline to attribute to old Chronic's 
kindly and grateful remembrance of the 
father, rather than to any personal regard 
for the son, his tolerance of the latter as 
the almost dailyvvisiter at his house. Dick's 
"good friends" are "sorry to admit*' 
that there are many bad points about 
him; his "best friends" compassionate 
him into the possession often times more: 
hence it may be inferred that Dick, up- 
on the whole, is a much better person 
than the best of his friends. Yet even 
I, who do not presume to be his friend, 
consequently have no motive for speak- 
ing in his disparagement, must aUow 
hi«\ to be a very unpleasant fellow. Now, 



as the term " unpleasant fellow" may be 
variously interpreted, I would have it 
distinctly understood that 1 do not mean 
to accuse him of ever having thrashed 
his grandmother, or kicked his father 
down stairs, or poisoned a child, or set 
fire to a bam, or burked a female, young 
beautiful, and virtuous, or encouraged 
an organ-grinder, or a Scotch bagpiper 
to make a hideous noise under his win- 
dow, or, in short, of any enormous 
wickedness ; I mean— and whether his 
case may be rendered better or worse 
by the explanation, must depend upon 
individual taste — I mean only that he is 
a bore. 

For the last three years of his life, the 
Captain, whose health was gradually de- 
clining under the effects of an uncured 
and incurable wound in the side, had 
scarcely ever quitted his house ; and for 
a considerable portion of that period he 
was unable, without assistance, to move 
from his sofa. In addition to his suffer- 
ings from his glorious wound, he was sub- 
ject to the occasional attacks of inglori- 
ous gout, and of three visits a day from 
Dick Doleful. Under such a compli- 
cation of ailments, his case, both by his 
friends and his physicians, had loiig 
been considered hopeless. Indeed the 
Captain himself seemed aware of the 
fatal character of the last-named malady; 
and more than once expressed an opinion, 
that if he could be relieved from that, he 
had strength and stamina sufficient to 
conquer the others. I paid him a visit 
one day, and entered his room just as 
Mr. Doleful was leaving it. Doleful 
sighed audibly, shook his head, muttered 
" Our poor dear friend !" and withdrew. 
This, from any other person, I should 
have construed into a hint that our "poor 
dear friend" was at his last gasp; but 
being acquainted with Mr. Doleful 's 
ways, I approached the Captain as usual, 
shook his hand cordially, and, in a cheer^ 
ful tone, inquired how he was getting 
on. 

" Ah, my dear fellow," said he, at the 
same time slowly lifting his head from the 
sofii^ushion, " I 'm glad to see you ; it 
does me good ; you ask me how I do, 
and you look, and you speak as if you 
thought there was some life in me. But 
that Mr. Doleful ! — Here he comes Sir, 
three times a day ; walks into the room 
on tiptoe, as if he thought I hadn't nerve 
to bear the creaking of a shoe ; touches 
the tip of one of my fingers as if a cordial 
grasp would shatter me to atoms ; and 
says, * Well, how d'ye do now Captain?*, 
with such a look, and in «ucA a tone ! — 
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it always sounds to my ears, 'What! 
ar*n*t you dead ygf, Captain?' Then 
he si^ down in that chair ; speaks three 
words in two hours, and that in a whisper ; 
pulls a long face ; squeezes out a tear — his 
dismal undertaker-countenance lower- 
ing over me all the while ! I 'm not a 
nervous man, but — *' ; and here he rose 
firom his sofa, struck a blow on a table 
which made every article upon it spin, 
and roared out in a voice loud enough 
to be heard from stem to stem of his old 
seventy-four, the Thunderer : — " I *m 
not a nervous man ; but d — n me if he 
doesn't sometimes make me fancy I'm 
riding in a hearse to my own funeral, 
with him following as chief mourner. I 
shall die of him one of these days," add- 
ed he emphatically, " I know I skalL** 

**He is not exactly the companion 
for an invalid," said I : ** the cheerful 
address of a friend, and his assuring 
smile, are important auxiliaries to the 
labours of the physician ; whilst, on the 
contrary, the " 

** Ay, ay; the bore of such visits as 
his ! They would make a sound man 
sick, and hasten a sick man to the grave. 
And, then, that fiice of his ! I couldn't 
help saying to him the other day, that 
when I shot away the figure-head of the 
French frigate. La Larmoyeuse, I should 
have liked to have his to stick up in its 
place." 

<< It is evident his visits are irksome 
and injurious to you. Why, then, do 
you encourage theml" 

** I don't encourage them, and if he 
had any feeling he would perceive I don't ; 
but 6om have no feeling. Besides, I 
can't altogether help myself. His fiither 
was useAil to me; he managed my 
money-matters at home when I was 
afloat — a kind of work I never could 
have done for myself— and so well, too, 
that I consider my presetat independence 
as of his creating. Remembering this, 
I could not decently toss the son out of 
window, do you think I could, eh?" 

My honest opinion upon the matter 
being one which might have put the 
Captain to some trouble at his next in- 
terview with the gentleman in question, 
I suppressed it, and merely observed, 
** Mr. Doleful has told me how useful 
his fiither was to you." 

** Ay, and so he tells everybody, and 
so he reminds me as often as I see him, 
and that '« a bore. Now, I am not an 
ungrateful man, and am as little likely 
as any one to forget a friend, or a friend's 
son ; but every time this king of the 
Dismals reminds me of my obligation, 



I consider the debt of gratitude as some- 
what diminished: so that if I live much 
longer, the score will be entirely rubbed 
out, and then, d — n me, but I will toss 
• him out of window." 

After a momentary pause the Captain 
resumed : — 

*' Then, there *s another bore of his. 
We take physic because we are obliged 
to take it; it isn't that we like it, you 
know; nobody does, that ever I heard 
of. Now, he fiincies that I can't relish 
my medicine from any hands but his ; 
and he will stand by whilst I take my 
pills, and my draughts, and my powders. 
Ipecacuanha and Dick Doleful! Faugh ! 
two doses at once ! WiU you believe it, 
my dear fellow 1 the two ideas are so 
connected in my mind that I never see 
physic without thinking of Dick Dole- 
ful, nor Dick Doleful without thinking 
of physic. I must own I don't like him 
the better for it, and that he might per- 
ceive. But, as I said before, bores have 
no feeling — ^they have no perceptions — 
they have no one faculty in nature but 
the faculty of boring the very soul out 
of your body." 

Seeing me take a book from amongst 
several which lay on the table, he con- 
tinued: "Ay; there's Mr. Dick again ! 
I send him to get books to amuse me, 
and that's what he bringsw Pretty lively 
reading for a sick man, eh ? Nice things 
to keep up one's drooping spirits? 
There's^ Reflections on Dea^,' Dodd's 
* Prison Thoughts,' the *Death-bed Com- 
panion,' <Hell: a Vision.' I must have 
a fine natural constitution to live through 
all this!" 

I took my leave of the invalid ; and, 
at the street-door, met Dr. Druggem, 
his physician, and his surgeon, Sir SUish- 
ly Cutmore, who were about to visit him. 
I mentioned that I had just lefl their 
patient, suffering under considerable ir- 
ritation, caused by the unwelcome inter- 
ference of Doleful; and ventured to 
express an opinion that a hint ought to 
be given to the latter, of the desirableness 
of diminishing both the length and 
the frequency of his visits to Uie Cap- 
tain. 

« Hint, Sir? " said Druggem; " a hint 
won't do. Slight aperients will have no 
effect in this case; I am for admi- 
nistering a powerful cathartic : — this Mr. 
Doleful must be carried off at once — 
forbid the house. Sir." 

** I am quite of Dr. Druggem's opi- 
nion," said Sir Slashly; "the Captain 
must instantly submit to the operation ; 
he must consent 'to the immediate am- 
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putation of that Mr. Doleful, or I '11 not 
answer for his life a veek." 

The next day Mr. Dolelul favoured 
me with a visit. 

"I call,*' said he, "to lament with' 
you the unhappy state of' our poor dear 
friend,' " and he burst into a tear. 

Now, as I knew that the state of " our 
poor dear friend" was no worse then 
than the day before, I interrupted his 
pathetics, by telling him that I was not 
in a lamenting mood; and, rather un^ 
ceremoniously, added that it was the 
opinion of his medical advisers, that the 
state of "our poor dear friend" might 
be considerably improved if he, Mr. 
Doleful, would be less frequent in his 
visits, and if, when he did call upon 
upon " our poor dear friend,** he would 
assume a livdier countenance. 

** Well !•— Bless my soul ! this is un- 
expected — very unexpected. / — ! Me — ! 
The son of his friend — ^his best friend j 
Why — though I say it, had it not been for 
my poor departed &tber — [And here he 
burst into another tear] — I say, had it not 
been for my poor fitther, the Captain 
might, at this moment, have been 
W5l; no matter — but Mel — how very 
odd! — I, who sacrifice myself for the 
poor dear sufferer! with him, morn- 
ing, nooD, and night, though it af- 
flicts me to see him — as he must per- 
ceive : he must observe how I grieve at 
his sufferings — he mtot notice how much 
I feel for him. Why, dear me ! What 
interest can / have in devoting myself to 
him? Thank Heaven, I am not ▲ 

LBOACT-HUNTEK. ** 

This voluntary and uncalled-for ab- 
negation of a dirty motive, placed Mr. 
Ddefttl before me in a new light. Till 
that moment, tiie suspicion o€ his being 
incited by any prospect of gain to bore 
" our poor dear friend** to death, had 
never entered my mind. 

Captain Chronic lived on for a twelve- 
month, during the whole of which, ex- 
cepting the very last week, Dick Dire- 
ful, ^ite of remonstrance and entreaty, 
continued to inflict upon him his three 
viats per eHem, A week before his deatt^ 
the Captain, who till then had occupied a 
sofe, took to his bed : and feeling his 
case to be hopeless^ and conscious that 
be had not many days to live, he desired 
that his only two relations, a nephew 
and a niece, might be sent for, and that 
thei/ alone should attend him to the last. 
Dick, greatly to his astonishment, 
thus exduded from the bed-chamber, 
still continued his daily three visits to 
the drawing-room. Upon the last of 



these occasions^ so vehemently did he 
insist upon seeing " his poor dear friend^*' 
that, without asking the Ci^ptain's per- 
mission» he was allowed to enter his bed- 
room. The opening of the door awoke 
the Captain from a gentle slumber into 
which he had just before fallen. Per^ 
oeiving Dick, he uttered a feint groan. 
Dick approached the bed-side, as usual, 
on jtip-toe; as usual, he sofUy pressed 
the tip of the Captain's fore-finger; 
squeezed out the usual tribute of one 
tear; and with the usual undertaker- 
look, and in the usual dismal tone, he 
said, " Well, how d'ye do now. Cap- 
tain ?'* The Captain fiuntly articulated, 
**Dick, Dick, you've done it at last!" 
fi^ back upon his pillow, and expired! 

At about ten o'clock on the same 
mcHrning, Dick Doleful, looking very 
like an undertaker's mute, called upon 
me. He was dressed in black, and had 
a deep cn^e round his hat. " The dear 
d^arted ! *' was all he uttered. 

" Is it all over with the poor Captain, 
Mr. Doleful?" 

" He *s gone ! Thank heaven I was 
with the dear departed at his last mo- 
ments. If ever there was an angel upon 
earth ! so good, so kind, so honour- 
able, so everything a man ought to be. 
Thank heaven, I did my duty towards 
the dear departed. This loss will be the 
death of me. I haven't the heart to 
say more to you ; besides, tiie will of the 
dear departed will be opened at twelve, 
and it is proper that some disinterested 
friend should be present at the reading. 
Goodmomiog. Ohl the dear departed! 
But he's gone where he will get his de- 



At about two o'clock Mr. Doleful was 
again announced. I observed that his 
hat was dismantled of the ensign of 
mourning, which it had so ostentatiously 
exhibited but a few hours before. He 
took a seat, remained silent for several 
minutes, and then burst into a flood of 
real, legitimate tears. 

" Be composed, my dear Sir," said 1 ; 
" recollect, yoiu* grief is unavailing ; it 
will not recal to life the dear departed." 

" The dear departed be d---d!" ex- 
claimed he, starting in a rage from his 
chair. "Thank heaven I am not a 
legacy-hunter, nevertheless I did expect 

You know what I did for the old 

scoundrel, you know what time I sacri- 
ficed to him, you know how I have watched 
the hour and minute for giving the old 

rascal his filthy physic, and yet ! I 

repeat it, I am not a legacy-hunter ; but 
I put it to you, Sir, as a man of sense. 
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as a man of (he world, as a man of 
honour, hadn't I a right to expect, a 

perfect right to expect What should 

you have thought, Sir ? I merely ask 
how much should you have thought ?" 

*' Why, perhaps, a thousand pounds." 

** Of course — to be sure — I am any- 
thing but an interested man ; and had 
he ld^ me tfuU, I should have been satis- 
fied." 

** How much, then, has he left you ?" 

« Guess — I only say, do you guess/* 

« Well— five hundred?" 

<< Why, even that would have served 
as a token of his gratitude ; it isn't as 
money I should have valued it : or had 
he left me fifty pounds for mourning, 
why even tha t ■ or five pounds for a 
ring, even that would have been better 

than But, sir, you won't believe 

it ; you canH believe it : the old villain 
is gone out of the world without leaving 
me a fieurthing! But I am not disap- 
pointed, for I always knew the man. So 
selfish, so unkind, so hard-hearted, so 
ungrateftil, so dishonourable, so wicked 
an old scoundrel! — If ever there was 
a devil incarnate, take my word for it 
he was one. But he 's gone where he 
will get his deserts." And, so saying, 
exit Dick Doleful. 

It is but justice to the memory of the 
Captain to state, that in the body of his 
will there had stood a clause to this 
effect: ** To Richard Doleful, Esq., in 
testimony of my grateful remembrance 
of the services rendered me by his late 
fiither, I bequeath One Thousand 
Poimds." By a codicil of a latei; date, 
this bequest was reduced to five huiw> 
dred; by a third, to three hundred; 
and so on, by others, till it was reduced 
to — nothing. Thus had poor Dick 
Dolefiil bored his friend out of his life, 
and himself out of a legacy. 

New Monthly Mag, 



MAGNANIMITY. 

A warlike prince of Etruria had taken 
the field against the Romans, and ex- 
pected, before many days should pass, to 
come to an engagement. The camp 
orders respecting the sentries were con- 
sequently very strict. 

One night, a soldier, stationed on a 
bridge, was found absent from his post. 
He had gone away for a few minutes, to 
see his fiither, who was just d^in^ of 
wounds inflicted in a recent skirmish ; 
and, having received his blessing, was 
hastening back, when he was detected by 
the patrol. 



The following morning he was order- 
ed out at day-break, for execution. He 
requested to be heard in extenuation; 
but the prince was so angry at the ofifenoe, 
that he refused to listen to him. Well 
remembering, however, that this man 
had signaliz^ himself upon several occa- 
sions, and been hitherto of irreproach- 
able conduct, he spared his life ; at the 
same time (chiefly for the sake of exam- 
ple) ordering him to be beaten before 
the whole army, and then thrust out of 
the camp, as unworthy to remain among 
his fellow-soldiers. 

Foaming with this disgrace, the sol 
dier went forth into the woods, where 
he accidently met with a little child, who 
was playing there. It was the onlv son 
of the prince, who most tenderly loved 
him. In the fever of the moment, the 
soldier gave way to a sense of revenge ; 
and, catching the boy in his arms, bore 
him off. 

He carried him away into the depths 
of the wood, many miles distant; and 
being of a great and generous spirit, he 
treated the child with extreme kindness ; 
so that, in a short time, they grew mutually 
attached to each other. Meanwhile, the 
prince was inconsolable at the loss of his 
son. 

As their food was supplied by the sol- 
dier's hunting, he was not unfrequently 
followed by some of the wild b&ist, al- 
most to the mouth of his rude shed ; and 
one evening, as he was lying asleep, a 
wolf, who had been watching round the 
environs all the day, suddenly ^rang in 
and seized upon him ! The child at first 
screamed with terror; but seeing the 
danger of his protector, snatched a brand 
out of the wood fire, and running up, as 
they were struggling on the ground, 
thrust it into the wolTs face ! 

The ferocious animal immediately 
loosed his prey, and springing upon the 
child, carried him swiftly out of the 
cave. The soldier instantly pursued, with 
his drawn sword, and killed the wolf; 
but the . child was so mangled by its 
jaws, that it only survived a few mi- 
nutes« 

Upon this, the soldier was overcome 
witli grief and remorse ; and taking up 
the child in his arms, he folded it round 
with h|s numtle, and straitway set off for 
thepsBHP, . , 

Oil vriv^QSj^erc^ he gave out, that 
he broi;^tllW^P^ ^^^ prince's lost son ; 
and wasimai^eSi^tely taken into his pre- 
sence. 

« Prince," pai^ he " I am the soldier 
who was absei^t fr^m hijs post one night, 
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whose offence you punished without a 
hearing. My ^ther was a veteran in 
your service; and you will remember 
that he was as faithitil as brave. He was 
dying of his wounds, and 1 solicited my 
officer that I might be relieved from my 
sentry for a little while, in order to go 
and receive his last breath. This was 
denied me ; so I privately removed the 
main supporters of the wooden bridge I 
was guarding, in case the enemy should 
arrive in my absence. . On my way back 
I was discovered; and the punishment 
awarded me was worse than death — I was 
for ever disgraced before all those who 
knew me, and whose opinion I valued. 
In the high excitement of this sense of 
my life's irremediable blight, I met your 
child in the woods, and carried him away. 
But I have too great a pride to be revenge- 
ful as I have too much humanity to be 
cruel ; so I treated the boy with tender- 
ness, and, after a while, would have re- 
turned him to you had I known how to 
do so, without danger to myself. Now, 
I am come to say that he is dead. He 
was killed by a wolf, in saving my life 
from its fongs. This life is therefore 
forfeited. I have a grieved disgust to it, 
both from my heart-stamped disgrace, 
and at this unintentional revenge upon 
you who disgraced me. It places me 
below your level, as X before felt above 
it ; so being quite reconciled to die, I am 
now here only for that purpose.** 

Saying this, he unfolded his mantle, 
and laid the dead body of the child be- 
fore the prince's feet. 

The father caught up the child in his 
arms, and hurried away into his private 
tent. 

Three days after this, the prince or- 
dered the soldier to appear before him, 
in presence of all his chief officers and 
men ; and he said thus : — " I pardon you 
ibr the unintentional death of my son ; 
and, as my deep grief for his loss is 
without remedy, it may induce you to 
pardon me for the irremediable disgrace 
I have put upon ^ou, not knowing the 
not^eness of your nature. Accept this 
purse of gold. Depart with honour. 
Go, and live happy in some foreign land. ** 

llie soldier stood with an overwhelmed 
heart. Conftised — prostrate — absorbed, 
in sense, and spirit, and mind. He re- 
ceived the purse with an abstracted air ; 
and, bowing low, departed, his knees 
almost foiling under him as he went. 

His comrades came thronging round 
him with congratulations and expressions 
of friendship and respect ; but it was too 
much to bear, and he avoided them. 



Taking one aside, however, be sent the 
pursetohis aged mother, who was living at 
a considerable distance, with these words : 
— ** Honoured parent, — The prince sends 
you this purse, in acknowledgment of 
the long and feithful services of your 
deceased husband.** 

He then hurried away into the woods. 

Some days after, the prince received 
the following : — " The soldier who was 
the means of the prince losing his only 
child, returns all grateftd thanks for the 
undesired clemency so generously shewn 
him. This, added to the other circum- 
stances, fills his bosom to bursting, and 
will continue so to do, until his last 
sigh." 

A short time after this, the body of 
the soldier was found in the shed wherein 
he had protected the child, he having 
died there of a broken heart. 

Hiese two men were worthy of each 
other; for the actions of both were 
thoroughly consistent with the eleva- 
tion of their moral characters. 

R. H.H. 



TO MARGARET. 

Though, lady, round that heart of thine. 
The silken ties of friendship twine. 

To bind thee to thy home ; 
Some mightier passion still may reign> 
And rend those silken ties in twain. 
And teach that heart to roam. 
For friendship knows a fonder name. 

As thousands daily prove. 
And home resigns its modest claim. 
To tyrannizing Love. 
For Fashion 
And Passion 
Since Beauty's tresses curl'd. 
Of yore were 
And still are. 
The tyrants of the world. 

But Love, that rules the willing mind. 
Is still to gentleness inclined. 

And fain would make us free ; 
For though a few may breathe complaints. 
The many say, its fond restraints 

Are glorious liberty : — 
Such freedom, lady, be thy lot. 

To life's remotest day, 
And yet, let friends be ne'er forgot. 
Or near — or far away: — 
For life is sweet. 
To friends that meet. 
Whom lingering years have parted. 
And blest for life. 
Are man and wife, 
When both are constant hearted. 

■M.N. 
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THE DUTCH LOVERS. 

SrrnNO one eyening in a parlour next 
the street, at a window, in order to en- 
joy a beautifbl moonlight night, I saw 
from behind the blind, without being 
seen myself, my next-door neighbour's 
daughter, a sweet, modest, and orderly 
young girl, eighteen or nineteen years of 
age, stand on the steps before her door, 
with a stove under her apron— [a stove 
is a small wooden box, a hollow cube of 
ten inches, with holes in the top, con- 
taining an earthen pan with lighted turf, 
which the women in Holland place un- 
der their feet in winter], probfdbly wait- 
ing for her mother, a worthy decent 
widow, who, assisted by this her only 
child, creditably gained her livelihood by 
needlework. While she was standing 
there, a carpenter's apprentice, a well- 
made young lad, apparently not much 
older than the girl, but somewhat clumsy, 
approached her with his hat in his hand, 
and with every symptom of bashfulness. 
She immediately retreated towards the 
door, a little surprised, when the young 
man accosted her thus: — " O ! neigh- 
bour, I beg you will not be afraid of 
me; I would not hurt a child, much less 
you ; I only request, my dear girl, that 
you will permit me to light my pipe at 
your stove." These wor<£, spoken with 
a trembling voice, and which rather ap- 
peared to proceed from one who was 
himself afraid, than who wished to make 
others so, made Agnes easy. '* O yes, 
friend," answered she, *' *t is much at 
your service; but what ails you, you 
appear to be disordered.'* (She then 
handed him the stove). " That I am, 
my dear child," replied he, " and if you 
wUl allow me a few minutes, I will tell 
you the reason.'* In the mean time he 
was busy in attempting to light his pipe 
as slowly as possible, and every puff 
ended with a sigh. At last being a little 
recovered, ** Do not you know me then, 
neighbour?" said the poor lad. " Well, 
I own I have some slight knowledge of 
your person,** says she, '* as I have seen 
you pass this way more than once.*' 
«* No wonder, surely," replied the young 
man ; " I have passed by this door above 
a hundred times, but 1 never dared to 
speak to you: 'twas as if I had an ague- 
fit, when I only attempted to move a foot 
towards you. But now I have taken' 
courage. Listen, I must break the ice, 
without which I cannot rest night or day, 
for your sake; and I hope, my dear girl, 
you will take it in good part, and not be 
angry with me, because I love you, which 



cannot possibly do you any harm." . . . 
** Ah! do but hear this mad boy," 
interrupted Agnes, ** how nicely he 
wheedles ; one might think him in earn- 
est. Come, come my lad, that pipe- 
lighting lasts too long, you have not met 
with the proper person I assure you; 
had I known you came here to make a 
fool of me, you should not have had the 
use of my fire, come, quickly friend, re- 
turn the stove, and march off to other 
girls, who may believe such stories." 
*< I make a fool of you ! I make a fool 
of you ! see, when I hear such words 
fit>m you, 't is as if a knife was piercing 
my heart. Oh ! my angel, my dear soul, 
do not believe that of me, there is not a 
bit of fidsehood in my whole heart from 
top to bottom: every one who knows me 
will bear witness to that, my dearest 
girl.'* " Come, come,** said she, "don*t 
dally, give me my stove directly, I must 
go in doors, and moreover I am not 
called dearest nor angel, and I do not 
permit you to call me by those names 
any more. Agnes was I christened, and 
so you must call me, if you have any 
thing to say to me.** " Well, now then, 
my dear Agnes,'* resumed the lad, appa- 
rently hurt by the spitefulness of the 
girl, " I did not know I thereby offend- 
ed you: those words issued from my 
mouth of their own accord, I never 
sought for them, they were at my tongue*a 
end. I am quite inexperienced in the 
world, and you are, as true as I live, the 
first young woman I ever spoke to. I 
shall take better care in ftiture, my dear 
Agnes; here is your stove, but I beg 
you will grant me leave to say a few 
more words ; what would you gain by 
my becoming ill through sorrow? you 
n»ed not believe what I tell you of my- 
self, but only hear me. 'My parents live 
just by, in the next street, and are es- 
teemed as worthy honest people. I am 
their only son, and have one sister. They 
are in easy circumstances, and I am of a 
good profession, which I diligently fol- 
low : moreover, I have an old aunt, who 
lives warmly on her income, she loves 
me as if I were her own child, and my 
sister and I are her heirs: so that in 
time I may be master-carpenter, and 
make you a happy wife, my dearest 
Agnes. Nobody ever sees me in taverns 
or alehouses, I go to church every Sun- 
day, and at Easter I hope to make my 
confession. You will, on inquiry, find 
all this to be exactly as I have stated, 
and if I have told you the smallest fib, 
I am content never more to see your 
pretty feoe, and that is all I can say." 
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The young woman had listened with 
too much attention to all this, to have 
heard it with indifference. 

<< Neighbour/' says she, in a more 
friendly tone, all that you have now told 
me, may be true; I have not such a bad 
opinion of you, even to doubt it. But 
there is no occasion for me to inquire 
about the matter, I have nothing to do 
with it, it is none of my business. You 
have parents, and a rich aunt; so much 
the better for you ; I wish you a good 
night, I must retire. I expect my mo- 
ther every minute, and if she found me 
here so late in the evening talking with 
a man, she would make a fine uproar, 
and in which she would certainly not be 
to blame.'* 

Upon this the young man took Agnes 
by the hand wiUi a Mendlv force, and 
entreated her, sobbing (and I really be- 
lieve the poor fellow shed tears), not to 
send him away so comfortless. " I beg 
of you, dearly as I love you, sweet 
Agnes, to remain here a little longer ; 
how can you have the heart to part witii 
me in this manner, good-natured as you 
are?" . . . *<Do but see, now;'* said 
Agnes, laughing, "tins is too foolish to 
mind, how can you know whether I am 
good-natured or not, when this is the 
first time you ever spoke to me, or have 
you been inquiring about me, as you 
want me to do about you?** 

** Inquire about you, my dear Agnes! 
about you ! I had rather lose my life. I 
want no information ; I am certain that 
you are good-natured, that you are vir- 
tuous, and that you are as deserving a 
young woman as any living. Do not 
ask me how I knpw it, I see it in your 
dear face, and I feel it in my heart: 
that cannot deceive me, and I would 
stake my life for its truth. But hearken, 
Agnes, I should be sorry your mother 
should scold you upon my account, and 
I also feel your little hands grow as cold 
as ice ; only let me ask you one question : 
is there another lover who may have 
qM>ken to you first? if so, I would drop 
Uie affiur, notwithstanding the hardship 
it would be to me, beciuise I am too 
honest to endeavour to be another man's 
hinderanoe.*' 

*< As to this,*' said Agnes, •* I will 
give you a direct answer. No, I have 
never had any lover, neither do I want 
any, be he whom he will. I can easily 
wait eight or ten years for that, and I 
love my mother too much to leave her so 
soon. Therefore, neigbboiu*, do not give 
yourself any fruitless trouble about me. 
In the situation you have represented 



yoursd^ you will soon find ahandsomer 
girl than I am, and perhaps a pretty 
penny into the bargain, which you will 
not get with me, for my mother and I 
have enough to do, with economy, to 
get through the ,world creditably.** 

<< So much the better, my dear Agnes,** 
said the young man ; ** so much the 
more pleasure I shall have, if I may be 
so happy as to enable you to live more 
comfortably. Oh! if I might obtain 
from you, my dear Agnes, leave to visit 
you now and then: if you would only 
grant me this favour, I would not wish 
to change with the richest burgomaster's 
son in the whole city.** ** At any rate,** 
said Agnes, « you cannot ask that of me, 
but of my mother. But you need not 
trouble yourself about that^ because she 
would not listen to it, and if she did, I 
should not allow it. Once is as good as 
a thousand times, and I tell you I will 
have nothing to do with levers.'* " But, 
my dear Agnes, may not 1 now and then 
pass by your door ?** 

« Well, silly boy," says she, laughing, 
** can I hinder that? Is not the street as 
free for you as for another ?** ** Yes, 
but you know, cunning Agnes, what I 
want, which is to see you at the door.*' 
** That might possibly happen,** said she, 
but if it did, you are not to speak to me, 
or I should take it very ill.** 

" No, you won*t, my dearest Agnes.** 
** You shall find it so — only venture.** 
This she said with a kind of peevishness 
which appeared to me affected ; and with 
this, after the good-tempered youtii had 
in vain b^ged for a kiss, which however 
he did not dare to press much for, from 
the respect peculiar to honest and heart- 
felt tenderness, the courtship of the even- 
ing ended. But what I thought a good 
omen in favour of the young man, was, 
that Agnes, having shut the door after 
her, opened it again as softly as possible 
in order to have a peep at him, and after- 
wards as softly shut it. 
" Ah ! sweetest maid, my flame approve, 

And pardon an impatient love.** 

Ovid. 

After this first attack of our i^pren- 
tice on the heart of the good Agnes, 1 
thought he would not fail to take his 
chance of renewing it on the following 
Sunday. In this I did not mistake; and 
in the afternoon as soon as service was 
ended, I beheld him slowly approaching, 
neatly dressed and his hair powdered, 
which greatly mended bis appearance. 
But the poor lad's trouble was fruitless. 
Agnes's door and windows still remained 
shut, which, when he strolled past the 
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house for the third time^ made him de- 
jectedly cast his eyes up to heayen, as if 
in reproach for Agnes's cruelty and vant 
of feeling. I am sure if the lass had 
seen him in that condition, she would 
have pitied him. However it was not 
her fiiult, as she was just gone out with 
her mother, a prayer-book under her 
arm, probacy to attend evening service. 
My compassion was excited for the poor 
hopeless yoimgster, who, as all real and 
tender lovers always fear the worst, 
certainly fancied that Agnes disliked, 
and would never have a &vour«ble opi- 
nion of him. 

During the rest of the week I was 
either from home^ or engaged, so that I 
learnt no more c^ the matter till the 
Sunday following; when, on returning 
from, diurch, I saw the young man walk 
before me towards our street; but was 
surprised to find he accompanied a young 
woman, with whom he was earnestly 
discoursing. She appeared to be about 
the age of Agnes, and as pretty, but 
although not more fashionably, she was 
more expensively dressed, and wore va- 
rious gi^den trinkets. I 4(mbted not 
but his view was to outbrave Agnes, and 
to revenge himself for her crossness, by 
shewing her that he needed not be so 
much concerned for her, and although 
she slighted him, he could be well re- 
ceived by other girls, her equals at least. 
I followed them gently, and to my great 
astonishment saw this young couple 
knock at Agnes's door: this astonish- 
ment however subaded, when I heard 
him call the young woman sister. I 
then immediately understood the mat- 
ter, and perceived that James must have 
acquainted his sist^ with his distress, 
and that love had inspired him with sense 
enough to discover that there could be 
no means more certain of obtaining ac- 
cess to his sweetheart, than by making 
the two girls acquainted with each other. 
Whether this visit was under pretence 
of bespeaking some linen, or that the 
coast was already clear, I know not ; but 
I perceived that the door was opened by 
the mother herself, and brother and 
nster entered, the lifter a little startled, 
the former as pale as death, and doubts 
less with a palpitating heart. After they 
had stayed about an hour, I could hear 
that they rose to depart, and I went im- 
mediately to my window. When the 
door opened I heard the mother say, 
** Well then, Agnes, *t is charming wea- 
ther, I have no ol](|ection, child ; but do 
not stay out long." ** No, mother," was 
the answer, «as Kitty desires me, we 



shall only take a turn, add be back in 
half an hour.*' On this they marched 
off, and really returned within the time. 

Agnes was g<Hng to knock, but was 
prevented by her gallant, who» in the 
most moving tone, begged to take leave 
with a single kiss. Notwithstanding he 
a]^[»eared to have greatly forwarded his 
suit, I doubt whether he would have 
succeeded, if sister Kitty had not in- 
terfered. " WeU, my dear Agnes,** said 
the friendly girl, <Hhat is no such great 
matter, any young lass will readily grant 
so slight a fevour, even to a stranger who 
has seen her safe home: besides a kiss is 
nothing, if you don *t like it, wipe it off.*' 
Upon this Agnes submitted, and I 
counted distinctly by the smacking, that 
it cost her three kisses, the first, as I 
firmly believe, she had ever grant^ to a 
man, and which I do not think the en- 
raptured James would have missed for 
three thousand florins. Since that day 
Kitty visits her new friend at least three 
times a week; her brother never fails 
coming to fetch her h<Mne, and when the 
weather permits, takes a walk with his 
sweetheart: pl^uUng the cause of his 
honest love, even in presence of his sis- 
ter. Not only my maid-servants, but 
also all the women in the neighbour- 
hood have discovered the whole affair, 
and knowing James to be a sober young 
man, and in circumstances that the girls 
would be glad of him for themselves, as 
well as the mothers for their daughters, 
^eak spitefully of the imprudence of my 
neighbour who suffers such an inter- 
course. One of my maids even told me 
that some of them, under pretence of 
friendship, had been trying to persuade 
Agnes's mother that James could not 
mean honourably, and that, if he did, his 
fether,who is Tproprhetor of several houses, 
and master of a luoiative profession, 
would never permit his only son to marry 
a girl without any fortune: but our 
dame, who does not want sense* coolly 
thanked them for their advice, begging 
that they would not trouble themsdves 
about her afi^s, which she was very 
al^e to manage without their inter- 
ference. 

It is hardly to be imagined how much 
our yoimg man is altered, since his suit 
goes on so swimmingly. He is as close 
as a rose-bud, ^and though he was for- 
merly a mere milk-sop, with his head 
hanging, his arms and legs used for no 
other purpose than to work, and change 
his place, he now marches as erect, and 
with as easy an air as most young men : 
his hair is neatly and fashionably cut. 
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his hat cocked, and although he wears 
the same clothes, they appear to fit him 
very differently. His method of speak- 
ing is no longer the same, and his tongue 
is loosened and Yoluble. 

It is exactly the same with Agnes : all 
her features, however beautiful, were dull 
and unmeaning, from her innocence and 
insensibili^; at present they are ani- 
mated and expressive, and her bright 
eyes begin to learn their proper lan- 
guage, and at times shoot forth glances, 
unexpected, and heretofore imknown to 
them. Perhaps I may be asked how I 
became acquainted with this total change 
in the nuumers of these young people, 
which I shall shortly answer. 1 soon 
teamed that James's father was a man 
with whom I was well acquainted, hav* 
ing served him in my character of coun- 
sellor many times with success, which 
caused him frequently to solicit my ad- 
vice and assistance in other affiurs not 
relative to my profession. 

One day I received an unexpected 
vjLsit from the good old man, puiposely 
to know my opinion about his son's 
courtship. <* You have so frequently suC' 
eessfuUy assisted me, Mr. Counsellar," 
said he, «that I trust you will not refiise 
hearing me now, about a matter of im- 
portance to me. You certainly know, 
as the whole neighbourhood talks of it, 
that my son coiurts your neighbour 
Agnes. He is crazy after her, which is 
no wonder; we have been in the same 
situation — and I must say, that he is so 
careful, so orderly, that he pleases me 
and his mother so well, that we should 
be sorry to cross his inclinations, which 
would certainly render him miserable, 
and perhaps lead him to the ^ve. 

"You probably are acquamted with 
your neighbours, and may be able to in- 
form me what they are.** — I now thought 
the good man wished to know if the girl 
had any money, so that I answered him 
"that I did not think they possessed 
much; that, as fiu* as I coidd see, the 
young woman had plenty of clothes, but 
that I did not not suppose that the mo- 
ther could give her daughter any mar- 
riage-portion." " I did not ask you 
thiU,*' replied my honest client; "the 
daughter herself told the very same thing 
to James at the first outset, and that 
is a matter of indifference to us; the 
sweetest money is what one earns one's 
self. My son understands his profession 
and is industrious: I shall shortly let 
him exhibit his masterpiece, anduridergo 
his examination ; and between you and 
me, I have with care and economy accu- 



mulated much more than people think 
for ; I only want you to tell me whether 
Agnes conducts herself with propriety, 
and especially if she is good-tempered, 
for my James is a sheepish boy, and if 
he married a vixen it would break his 
heart. This, however, I cannot believe 
of the girl, pleasing as she is : our Kitty 
is almost as much in love with her, as 
her brother is, and my dame is already 
as fond of her, as if she were her own 
daughter." I answered him, " that his 
and his fiunily's friendship could not be 
better bestowed than on Agnes ; that I 
durst venture to be answerable for her 
good temper, that she was well-educated, 
and that, although I could in my house 
hear almost every thing that was going 
forward next door, I had not, during 
six years, heard the least noisy word be- 
tween mother and daughter; that she 
was as dutiful as possible to the old lady; 
and as to neatness and economy, my 
neighbour was well grounded in both, 
and that her daughter, sensible as she 
was, must have learnt the same from her. 
In a word, that I did not doubt but 
James had made an excellent choice, and 
would with Agnes be a happy man." 

"'Well, I am heartily glad you give 
the girl such a good character," said the 
worthy man, " but do not you think it 
better the young folks should wait a year 
or two before they marry? at present I 
fear it would only be children's play." 

" No, my dear neighbour," said I, 
"that is not by any means my opinion. 
These matters must not be kept draWIing, 
or we risk their non-completion thi'ough 
envy and slander. I woidd immediately 
bring every thing to a conclusion, and 
the sooner the better. ** 

" Well, then, Mr. Counsellor, it will 
be best to conclude the wedding dnrectly : 
but I have one request to nutke you, 
which I hope you will not refuse : I have 
invited Agnes and her mother to dine 
with us to-morrow. Oiur aunt will like- 
wise be of the party ; one of these days, 
the children will inherit a pretty sum 
from her, but it is better to wait, than to 
fiist for it, for she may, as you know, 
bequeath it from them. So much for 
this. My request is, therefore, that you 
partake of our meal, and then we may 
come to some resolution on the subject.- 
You will not be sumptuously entertained, 
we know nothing of such things; we 
shall send some ribs of beef to the oven, 
and my dame will prepare a dish of gray 
pease, and some other trifles; at any 
rate there will be enough.*' 

I was much pleased with this invita- 
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tioiiy and promised that I would cer- 
tainly attend at the hour appointed. 

** We found to make a happy party, 
A cheerful fece, and welcome hearty. *' 

As I endeavour to avoid the repeti- 
tion of unnecessary compliments, when 
I visit my friends, 1 never am the first 
comer of the guests, so that I suited 
myself to the precise dinner-hour of my 
worthy client, and made my appearance 
with the first dishes. I was the only 
person waited for, and I do not remem- 
ber to have -been received any where 
with more natural tokens of unfeigned 
regard. The company consisted of Agnes 
and her mother, and the family, which, 
with myself and the old aunt (whose 
presence I thought a good sign), made 
the number eight. The old man took 
my hand, which, from mere fSrank-heart^ 
edness he squeezed roughly. His dame 
came and o£fered me her lips, which I 
kissed with a loud smack, as well as those 
of our aunt, who mumbled ten times that 
I was heartily welcome. 

For this slightly disagreeable job, I 
was amply maae amends, by three kisses 
without guile^ which each of the young 
girls exchan^d for as many of mine, and 
which I enjoyed with less noise and 
more leisure than the former. Agnes, 
who doubtless knew I had used my best 
endeavours to forward the match, seeing 
me approach her, turned as red as scarlet, 
although her beautiful brown eyes ap- 
peared very friendly. But I cannot 
express the hearty kindness with which 
James received me, for the same reason : 
I could hardly loosen my hands from 
his. Had he not bethought himself, I 
really believe he would have kissed them, 
and his gratitude was plainly legible in 
every fSature. 

The father and mother in their Sunday 
clothes, looked neat, though only as 
conunon tradespeople. The aunt wore 
brownish tresses under her cap, which, 
like the rest of her dress, appeared to be 
at least half as old as herself. Agnes, 
sister Kitty, and the younger suitor, 
were in new clothes, a degree smarter 
than they had ever before worn; and the 
mother was dressed like a respectable 
citizen's widow, without any ornaments, 
but perfectly nice. 

As she iqppeared to have been brought 
up rather better than the people of the 
house, I dare say she had given them 
both her advice and assistance towards 
arranging the table. Every thing was 
in exact order. The table> cloth was fine 
and large, and the napkins curiously 



folded, with a roU of bread in each, Oq 
the side of every pewter plate lay a new- 
fashioned knife, with a silver fork and 
spoon, which looked as if just come from 
the shop. — Whilst I was making these 
observations, the first course was brought 
in, which consisted merely of a very 
large basin of broth, containing a knuckle 
of veal, with a dish of forced-meat-ball* 
and sausages. 

** Come friends,'' says the old man, 
«don*t let the victuals cool, but take 
your places, if you please.'' 

" Let me manage this," says the mo- 
ther, " I shall soon settle the matter as 
it should be: Mr. Counsellor is a bach- 
elor, he shall sit between the girls; James 
next to Agnes, then the widow, and 
aunt, and we shall find our places." So 
said, so done; and in a minute this 
skein was unravelled and wound up» 
Agnes, her mother, and I, immediately 
took something on our plates, in which 
James, who» like the others, had begun 
to sip the broth from the basin, imitated 
us, instigated by Agnes, who softly said 
to him, ** fie, James !'' 

After the soup was removed, a large 
sirloin of beef was set on the table, be- 
tween two dishes of gray pease, a salad, 
and stewed apples. " There, my friends, 
you see the whole," said the father ; 
** there is a venison-pasty in the middle, 
and the more you eat, the more pleasure 
you will give me." After this hearty 
compliment, as I found nobody ventured 
to attack the beef, I, although an indif- 
ferent carver, undertook to help the 
company, which I did to their satisfisK;- 
tion. James, who saw his beloved, her 
mother, and me, eat with a fork, being 
upon his guard, after his mistake with 
the spoon, likewise tried to do so, and, 
considering it was his first essay, suc- 
ceeded tolerably; indeed, what cannot 
love teach ! The fiUher took notice of 
his son's dexterity, '* well, my lad," says 
he, ** where have you learnt to eat with 
a fork? and you do it well too! well, 
keep to tha^ new &shion. I would do so 
likewise, were I not too old to alter my 
habit ; I have not been accustomed to it. 
Your mother and J, my boy, (never 
forget it, in whatever station you may 
hereafter be), were brought up here in 
the orphan's hospital, and we have raised 
ourselves from the ground, without ever 
having, thank God I wronged our con- 
sciences, or any person ; and, as we have 
saved a pretty penny for our children, 
we are very willing they should fare 
better than we did : * Tell me what I 
am, and not what I was,' says the old 
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Dutch proTerb ; what say you, mother ?" 
^ Honour be to your heart, father," said 
the good woman, " we will not give our- 
sdves out for what we are not, as many 
do who oome floating on a straw : no- 
body has any claims on us, not evBn for 
a farthing/' 

In the mean time James hardly ate or 
drank any thing, he satiated and intoxi- 
cated himself with gazing at his beloved. 
He eyed her incessantly, as if he beheld 
her for the first time in his life, or rather 
as if be should never see her again. One 
woiildhave sworn he was deaf and dumb, 
except towards what related to Agnes. 
Although he certainly did not grudge her 
her dinner, he continually took hold of 
her hand, and looked at it as if he were 
going to eat it, but let go his hold ten 
times in a quarter of an hour, after one 
or other of the following reprimands : — 
^^•Are you not ashamed, James ? be quiet, 
let me loose, what will people think ?** 
upon which James immediately begged 
pardon, and the next minute was at it 
again. When the dishes, which were all 
good of the kind, were removed, the 
whole family, except Agnes and James, 
retired into the next room for a few mi- 
nutes ; and, as I only remained with the 
lovers, James, who had, instead of one, 
drank five or six glasses of wine to 
Agnes's health, transported with love, 
and overpowered with wine, took hold of 
his angel's arm and attempted to ravish 
a few kisses. But the sweet girl was 
much displeased, and pushed him gently 
aside. 

"Is thalf well done, my dear Mr. 
Counsellor, now we have got so far?" 
said James with a distressed look. " Well, 
James," answered I, ** the lass is not so 
much in the wrong, remember the old 
saying, * Wise before people, and mad in 
a comer/ " — « In a corner," interrupted 
he, " that is worse ; but. Sir, you are such 
a worthy man that I appeal to you, whe- 
ther, as the bargain is now almost con- 
cluded, can there be any harm in her 
granting me a trifling &vour now and 
then by way of earnest?" * • Hark, James, ' ' 
was my answer, ** Agnes behaves ex- 
tremely well, for in general in these kind 
of bargains, the more earnest is given, 
the less they are stood to." I had no 
sooner said this, to the great surprise of 
James, who thought it impossible for his 
patron to give it against him in a thing 
which appeared to him so very reason- 
able, than file company returned, and I, 
after having privately exchanged a few 
words with the father and mother, took 
my leave, as I had some pressing busi- 



ness to transact, but on condition of sup- 
ping with them. 

Wlien I returned, I found my friends 
in another apartment, playing a round 
game at cards, and was told that James 
had been continually making mistakes, 
as his thoughts were otherwise engaged. 
Soon after, we returned to the dining> 
room, where we found the table covered 
with the cold beef, a small ham, a salad, 
pickled herrings, smoked beef, butter and 
cheese, almonds and raisins, neatly plac>- 
ed. We seated ourselves as at dinner ; 
our aunt, who seemed to relish the wine 
much, after declaring that the sight of 
the young people's courtship renewed her 
youth, began to sing : I took the op- 
portunity, as much for my own sake as 
that of James, of adcing the good old 
soul, if she did not remember any song 
of old times whare kissing was in«i- 
tioned. 

She was immediately ready,and chaunt- 
ed one in her best manner, wherein 
kisses were stuck as thick as hailstones* 
The girls, especially Agnes, were at first 
extremely shy, but I had no sooner assur- 
ed them that such was the usual custom 
among the most virtuous girls, when the 
men did not behave too grossly, l^an 
James added, << see now, my dear Agnes, 
the gentleman himself says so, and every 
thing went on as smoothly as rain slides 
from a slated pent-house." This game 
pleased me wonderftiUy well, but no 
tongue can tell how James fed in clover ; 
his happiness was so great that it might 
be said he was hardly able to bear it. 

When this had continued a little while 
the fiither knocked on the table with the 
haft of a knife; "Hark, my friends," 
said he, " there is a time for all things. 
.... Here the mother interrupted him, 
" come husband, let me speak. You see, 
Mr. Counsellor, the young people are 
not averse to each other, my master and 
I do not object to their marriage, neither 
does Agnes's mother. Moreover our 
aunt is very fond of Agnes, and loves 
James so much that she thinks, and so do 
we, matters should be concluded, the 
sooner the better : but mention is made 
of marriage-conditions ; with these we 
are unacquainted, and beg, as you have 
always been our friend, you will lend us 
your assistance." 

" Hearken mother," said I, "I shall 
give you my sentiments candidly : what 
need we trouble ourselves about mar- 
riage-settlements ? the young people love 
each other, and where heart and body are 
in common, money ought likewise to be 
so." " You express yourself well," said 
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the ikther; '<an angel speaks oat of 
your mouth/' echoed James: but re- 
questing their attention a little longer, I 
thus continued. ^ Although I do not 
certainly know, yet I have reason to sus- 
pect that Agnes's mother is not in such 
affluent circumstances as my client, and 
that probably the young woman besides 
her economy and knowledge of house- 
keying possesses little or nothing, but. ... 
ITie aunt here burst out, ** How, little 
or nothing? no, no, that shall not go 
thus : I do not understand it so, and 
shall never permit it if it was ever so : 
not at all. ** 

Not a little astonished at such an un- 
expected interruption, and thinking no 
otherwise than that she wanted to put a 
clog to the wheel ; " How,'* said I, "what 
do you mean by this? I always thought 
the match was to your liking, from 
whence then arises this sudden and un- 
accountable change?" 

" Who says I have altered my mind ?" 
says aunt, «but I again rq>eat that I 
will not suffer the girl to bring nothing 
for her portion : if her mother cannot 
give her any thing, I shall. I know 
James is to have a thousand rix-dollars, 
and she shall have the like, and this will 
be no hinderance to you, niece Kitty, 
for if you meet with a worthy young 
man, idthough he has not a doit in the 
world, you shall have the same." Upon 
this, Uie whole company recovered their 
spirits, especially James, who, on hearing 
lus aunt's first word* grew as pale as a 
criminal who had just heard his sentence 
of death pronounced. 

A general silence still continuing, she 
resumed, ** Well, what do ye stare at me 
for ? I hope you do not think I am be- 
come so suddenly generous because I 
have drank a glass too much : what I say, 
I mean, send for a notary to write it 
down : what 1 am now doing I always 
int^ided, for I am old and not accus- 
tomed to live expensively, so that I can- 
not spend all my money, and 'tis all the 
same to me whether you have it now, or 
after my death." No sooner had she 
said this, than James, oveijoyed with 
such unexpected good fortune, flung him- 
atAff crying, about his aimt's neck! I 
made a sign to Agnes to do the same, 
and notwidistanding she was disordered, 
she acquitted hers^f of that duty with 
tokens of unafifected and tender gratitude, 
in which we all followed her. I could 
not help shedding tears as the otliers did. 
Aunt cried too, through joy that she had 
accomplished such a good deed. She 
persisted in her desire of having a no- 



tary sent for, And altliough I thought it 
might appear dishonourable, as if mis- 
trusting her word, we were obliged to 
comply, especially as she added that hav- 
ing no other near friends tlian those pre- 
sent, the wedding might as well be con- 
cluded that same evening. Every thing 
she wished was done in a very short time, 
which raised James's rapture to the high- 
est pitch. He caught Agnes in his arms, 
crying, " Now, however, you are mine." 
She fell into his, so agitated as hardly to 
know what she did, and she appeared to 
be just on the point of fainting, had not 
her lover restored her spirits with a 
thousand loving kisses. It may be easily 
imagined, that the rest of the evening 
passed with redoubled pleasure. 

Ttoiss Miscellanies* 



THE CRIES OF LONDON. 

fFor the Parterre, J 

Thkre are some cries in London, which 
strike the ear of the dullest, whether 
countryman or cockney. I mean those 
which intimate even to the busy and 
bustling the revolution of the seasons. 
The cry of the knife-grinder, the tinker, 
or the mender of old chairs, is not peri* 
odical; neither is that of "old clothes;" 
it resounds from one end of the metro- 
polis, to the other, every morning 
throughout the year. But there are 
many cries which come with the season, 
like the cuckoo and the swallow. That 
oi primroses is as pleasant as any ; it tells 
of the approach of spring ; and the un- 
fortunates who are doomed to be penned 
up in town, dream o'nights of the coun- 
try, and fancy they are watching the 
trees put on their green liveries, whUe the 
primroses look meekly up to the patter- 
ing of the light showers among the almost 
leaf-less branches above them. We would 
rather have a tuft of primroses than the 
finest geranium that ever graced the but- 
ton hole of a linen draper's apprentice's 
Sunday coat. 

Another cry is, " marrow-fat peas ;" 
and a Jime sun is blazing above you ; 
the streets are hot and close in spite of 
the water-carts, and the people are glad 
to get on the shady side of the way ; but 
they can only do this in the morning 
and evening : while the sun is in the me- 
ridian there is no shelter, except within 
doors, and there you have no air, so you 
must make up your mind either to be 
suffi>cated, or broiled to death. Steam 
boats swell the noble current of the 
Thames, and endanger the lives of the 
lieges, while thousands of the Londoners 
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hasten to gulp the air at Margate, 
Ramsgate, or Gravesend. Mrs. Wig- 
gins the fyt butcher's wife, thinks Mar- 
gate '* so wulgar'* and Gravesend into- 
lerably dull, and therefore goes to Brigh- 
ton and stares at its Chinese monstrosities^ 
and spends her husband's six months' 
profits. Wagon loads of cabbages and 
other esculents, come groaning into town 
to the different markets, which teem with 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 
, July arrives, and the cries of almost 
every kind of fruit are heard ; but there 
is one, which even at this period sounds 
to our. ear like the approach of winter: 
it is that of " walnuts to pickle ! " when 
walnuts are fit for the table, the glory of 
autumn is departed, and' we reckon on 
the short time that will elapse before 
they will be denuded of their green hides 
and: rattling in the china pUte« after 
dinner. 

There is another cry, which we had 
almost forgotten. It is — ^water-cresses. 
Listen to that caU.—** ivater-creeses / ** It 
is not that of some 

" ^wretched matron forced in age for 

bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses 

spread ;" 

(For water-cresses in this age of im- 
provement are regularly cultivated like 
other plants), but the note of a poor 
sickly girl, who, though it is Sunday 
morning, is thus compelled to earn a 
miserable subsistence. See, she is called 
by yon sleekr-faced hypocrite opposite, 
who is rating her soundly for vending 
her cresses on the Lord's day. She 
leaves the house without a penny; and 
her monitor's carriage drives up to the 
door to take him to the top of the street, 
where he has a chapel, in which he plays 
the mountebank, and talks familiarly of 
holy things, and rails against pride and 
ostentation ! Reader, this is no fable ! 
Walwortht July 1834. A. 



MISCELLANIES. 

UNCONSCIOUS IRONY. 

Some time ago the clerk of one of the 
chapels at Birmingham, previous to the 
commencement of the service, dirtied his 
hand with putting some coals on the fire, 
and unconsciously rubbing his face, be- 
smeared it so as to resemble a son of 
Vulcan. He turned into the reading- 
desk, where he naturally attracted much 
attention, which was considerably in- 
creased when .he gave out the first line 



of the hymn, '< Behold the br^htness of 
my face." The congregation could no 
longer preserve their gravity, and an in- 
voluntary laugh burst from every corner 
of the chapeL 

HINT TO AUTHORS. 

It is the business of an author to employ 
himself perpetually in observing and re- 
flecting. He must be careful also,, to 
set down his observations and reflections, 
or they will pass away from his mind, so 
as to be never recovered.. If the most 
ordinary individual were to arrest all his 
thoughts, much wquld. be found both 
amusing uid instructive. He should 
consider that walk as almost wasted time, 
from which he returned with no new 
thought or discovery. 

ORIGIN OF THE WORD BANKRVPT. 

The term Bank \ is derived from the 
Italian word Banco, (l>ench). The Lom- 
bard Jews in Italy kept benches in thfe 
market-places, where • they, exchanged 
money and bills. When a banker fidled, 
his bench was broken by the, populace, 
hence the Uxm. BankF-rupt. 

A FASHIOVABLE FAIR. 

Lady Anne never failed to be agreeable. 
Vanity was with her the one great 
moving principle of thought and ac- 
tion. She sought admiration from all, 
and obtained it from many ; for she pos- 
sessed, in a remarkable d^ree, that 
quick discrimination of character, which 
taught her to select with judgment the 
weakness she assailed. Coquetry be- 
came to her an art ; and, like the skilful 
chess-player, she laid her plan upon a 
sagacious application of rules fi>unded 
on experience. But though the charm 
of conquest was great, the plan of defeat 
was greater; and her life was one of 
triumph without happiness, and mdrtifi- 
cation without hunulity. — Mr. Preston 
was a good-locJdng young man, about 
twenty-seven years of age, of serious 
pursuits, and a firivolous mind. Not 
fond of study, and very fi>nd of display, 
he affected deep researches and acquired 
shallow knowledge. An early propen- 
sity for coUecting shells and stuffing 
birds had been construed into a love of 
science, and a memory for technicalities 
into the fruits of labour. The decora- 
tions of bis library confirmed him a 
scholar, whilst the imagination of an up- 
holsterer, and the judgment of a jeweller, 
gave pretensions to taste. Thus dis- 
guising the soul of a dandy in the garb 
of a pedant, he deceived himself, if not 
others, into the belief that his objects 
were elevated and his abilities universal. 
— Dacre, by the Countess rf Motley, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

No. 1. 

(For the Parterre), 

WE SURFRISE OP THE CASTLE OP OUISNES. 

The reign of Edward the Third is dis- 
tinguished for martial splendour beyond 
that of any other English sovereign. 
During the sway of this sagacious and 
warlike prince, our ancestors performed 
many feats which would be considered 
as improbable, if related by the novelist. 
Events took place which exceed in in- 
terest the wildest creations of romance; 
and they have been chronicled by one 
who was in every respect worthy to re- 
cord them— the concise, energetic, and 
chivahrous Froissart. Where is the 
Englishman who does not feel a glow of 
pride, as his eye loiters over the pages of 
that veracious old chronicler? Nearly 
five centuries have passed since our mail- 
clad heroes earned deathless fame on 
the plains of Crescy and Poictiers ; yet 
the names of those brave knights are 
familiar to our ears " as household 
words.** 

But it was not always in pitched bat- 
tles that the courage and prowess of our 
ancestors were tried. The hosts that 
opposed them at Crescy, at PoictierS; 



and at Agincourt, were disordered by 
their very numbers : in petty battles 
and skirmishes the French chivalry per- 
formed deeds of valour, of which their 
descendants may proudly boast: of this 
we have innumerable proofs, and it 
would be detracting from the glory of our 
countrymen to deny to their rivals the 
possession of courage, enterprise, and 
fortitude, worthy of the age in which 
they lived. 

In the year 1351, the twenty-fifth of 
the reign of Edward the Third, the 
castle of Guisnes, then held by the 
French, was surprised and taken posses- 
sion of by the English. The historians 
are not unanimous in their account of 
this capture; but the following appears 
to bear the stamp of authenticity, and 
is, besides, more circumstantial than the 
others. 

The town of Guisnes, situated about 
five miles from Calais, was, at the time 
referred to, merely surrounded by a deep 
ditch ; but the castle, which commanded 
it, was a place of great strength, and 
always contained a good garrison, much 
to the annoyance of the English. The 
French well knew the importance of the 
place as a check to the foragers of Ca- 
lais, and in this year were busily era- 
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ployed in repairing and adding to the 
fortifications. 

It chanced that among the English 
prisoners detained at Guisnes was one 
John Lancaster, an archer, who had not 
been able to obtain a sum sufficient for 
his ransom. The Englishman had been 
released from confinement, upon condi- 
tion of his assisting the workmen em- 
ployed in the repair of the castle. This 
afforded him an opportunity of engaging 
the affections of a young laundress, who 
informed him that a::wall two feet broad 
crossed the ditch a little below the 
water, which entirely concealed it. The 
archer took especial notice of the place, 
and watching his opportunity, obtained, 
by means of a line, the height of the 
castle walls, then letting himself down 
from the ramparts, crossed the hidden 
wall of brick, and concealed himself in 
the marshes until night-fall. As the 
night advanced he entered within the 
English pale, and proceeded towards 
Calais. He waited without the town 
until day-break, for the gates were closed 
against all comers durin? the night, and 
being admitted hastened to his compa- 
nions, to whom he related the particu- 
lars of his escape. A council was held, 
the surprise of the castle contemplated, 
and about thirty daring spirits prepared 
themselves for the hazardous attempt. 
Scaling ladders of the proper height 
were got ready according to the archer's 
instructions, and at night the English- 
men advanced cautiously towards the* 
fortress. Silently crossing the ditch, 
they planted their scaling ladders, and 
mounting the walls, seized and dispatch- 
ed the sentinels, and threw their bodies 
into the moat below. Totally uncon- 
scious of their danger, the knights and 
their ladies, in the chambers and tur- 
rets, were buried in sound sleep, but 
several of the chief officers were still sit- 
ting in the great hall playing at chess. 
Suddenly the archer and his friends 
burst in upon them, and the scene was 
changed into one of wild uproar. The 
astonished Frenchmen flew to their 
arms, and stoutly defended themselves ; 
but victory declared in favour of the in- 
truders, and the survivors were disarmed 
and bound. The Englishmen then 
broke open the chambers, seized on the 
sleeping inmates, whom they also bound, 
and having secured them in a strong 
room, they released the English prison- 
ers that had been taken the preceding 
year, and set them as a guard over their 
former masters^ 

The castle was now reduced, and the 



Englishmen shewed themselves not un- 
worthy of the victory, by allowing the 
ladies to depart on horseback whither 
they pleasec^ with their furniture, ap- 
parel and jewels. With the morning 
came the French workmen engaged In 
the repair of the castle, but their con- 
sternation was great as they beheld the 
walls manned by strangers; and flying 
in haste from the spot, they commu- 
nicated the sad tidings to the towns- 
people, who were totally unconscious 
of what had happened. Additional 
force soon arrived from Calais, and the 
castle was properly garrisoned by the 
English. 

Loud were the complaints of the 
Frenchmen, which reached the ears of 
King Edward, who rejoicing at the 
possession of this important fortress, re- 
turned for answer, " that what was doiie, 
was without his knowledge and consent, 
and that he would send his command to 
the new possessors, to deliver it up to 
the rightful owner." The Earl of 
Guisnes appearing before the castle; de- 
manded in whose name and by whose 
authority they held the place. 

" We hold it in the name and on behalf 
of John Lancaster," was the reply. 

The Earl then inquired if the archer 
considered himself as the liegeman of 
King Edward, upon which Lancaster 
himself replied, that he knew not what 
messengers had been in England, and 
that he had resolved to keep himself 
secure where he was. An offer of forty 
thousand crowns, with an indemnity from 
the king of France, proved of no avail; 
the archer was inexorable. 

•< Before the taking of this castle,'* 
said he, *• we were all good subjects of 
England, but by this offence during the 
time of truce, we are no better than 
banished men. The place which we 
now hold, we would willingly exchange 
or sell, but to none sooner than to our 
natural lord. King Edward, by which 
we may obtain a pardon ; but if he should 
refuse the offer, we will then sell it to 
the French King, or to any one who 
may offer most." 

This bantering stung the earl to 
the^ quick ; and he quitted the place, 
which remained in the hands of the 
English. 

In answer to the renewed complaints 
of the French monarch. King Edward 
reminded him that, '< there was no arti- 
cle in the truce which prohibited bvying 
and selling.'* B. 
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CHESS. 

Some pique themselves on the discern'' 
raent of character by physiognomy, some 
lodlL to configuration of brain, while others 
augur from hand- writing; this species 
of divination, however, being mainly 
monopolized by the feminine gender. 
As to ourselves, we hold to chess-playing. 
We calculate upon prognosticating more 
of character, intellect, and predominating 
passions by playing with a man at chess, 
than by all the instructions of Lavater, 
Spurzheim, and Deville, put together. 
It is the « speaking grammar*' of the 
human heart. It approaches nearest to 
what a fanciful man is said have once 
desired, that men's hearts were cased in 
glass, so that each might peer into the 
innermost recesses of his neighbour's 
soul. It is an illustration of the cele- 
brated Novum Organum; you deduce 
causes from their effects after the manner 
of the Baconian philosophy, and a know- 
ledge of those causes, is a knowledge of 
the man ; and whereas success in gene- 
ralization depends on the accuracy of in- 
dividual experiments, so a correct know- 
ledge of individual character is essential 
to true knowledge of the world. 

This new system of notation is to 
the moral world what the discovery of 
fluxions, in their fiusilitation of calcula- 
tion, was to the mathematical. From 
the incalculable advantages derivaUe from 
chess as a test of character, we may not 
unreasonably ^rmise that a certain pro- 
ficiency in this science will form, ere long, 
an indispensable qualification for all'am- 
bassadors to fi^reign courts, law officers, 
post-masters and police superintendents ; 
while we confidently anticipate the hap- 
piest results from the application of the 
same test in naval and military promo- 
tions. Domestic life might at the same 
time participate in the general benefits. 
Preliminary matrimonial calculations or 
courtships might on this plan be con- 
ducted, if not with greater satisfaction, 
at least with more certainty of a desira- 
ble finale, and many a heart might flutter 
on unbroken. 

For the present we attempt only a 
general outline, reserving our more elabo- 
rate treatise for a neat little pocket 12mo, 
— having been prevented accepting an 
otter made us to concentrate our remarks 
in a review of Mr. Lewis's two last ad- 
mirable octavos in the Quarterly, by the 
annexation to the offer of a condition 
our indomitable spirit (unlike some 
others, we opine) utterly abhors, that of 



intersprinklihg our literary and philo- 
sophical lucubrations with political allu- 
sions. — Respondeat superior. 

Attend then to the following rules : — 

In sitting down to play, take notice 
how far your adversary troubles himself 
about arranging the board and men, or 
whether he obtrudes all the preliminary 
settlement upon yourself. If the latter, 
and if he makes you set a good part of 
his own men for him, you may be sure 
he reckons himself something too good 
for you, and stands high in his own 
esteem. At Cambridge we called such 
a man bumptious. It attends him in all 
his actions through life. — *' L'&me iCa 
pas de secret que la conduite ne reticle, 
Ij' amour propre est le plus grand de tous 
lesfiatteurs." 

Some players move very quick, not 
only at the commencement of the game, 
but all through it. They sometimes 
make good moves, but always many blun- 
ders. The most critical situations, alike 
with the easiest, command only a momen- 
tary regard, and pass half-examined. 
Such men are clever, and get on in the 
world by pure luck — rash in enterprise, 
uncertain in execution. Avoid much 
dealing with them. Of high mettle, 
impatient of control, and reckless of con- 
sequences, they will bring you into 
trouble. The quickest player we ever 
met with was a Spanish refugee. All 
Spaniards play quick. Their national 
character is impetuosity. " Aussitot dity 
,aussUot fait.*' 

If an adversary, to whom you know 
yourself to be greatly superior, refuses to 
take odds in playing with you, and yet 
does not scruple to be perpetually taking 
back moves when he leaves a piece ** en 
prise** set him down for a good-for-no- 
thing, shuffling fellow. He has a mean 
heart. He will retail wise men's sayings 
as his own : he will be a downright pla- 
giarist, cut a dash on borowed finances, 
or exemplify what is termed the shabby 
genteel. Have no concern with him. 
IJurgueU ne vetU pas devoir et Vamour 
propre ne veut pas payer — Rochefou- 
cault. 

A chess-player always opening his 
game when he has the attack, on the 
queen's side, may be generally set down 
as a stupid fellow, of paucity of ideas, 
and small inventive resources, — a bad 
companion, — his temperament nervous, 
and political creed conservative. Many 
old bachelors adopt this opening, but by 
no means exclusively. II n'a pas invents 
la poudre, — Old proverb. 

f2 
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If your antagonist on being check- 
mated, or receiving unawares any deci- 
sive blow, takes the liberty of giving the 
chess- table a somerset, and inflicts a 
general dispersion on the men; discuss 
not with such a man politics, religion, 
or the fair sex, lest you die by the hand 
of a duellist. Genus vrritabile. 

An artful chess-player, ever and anon 
tempting you by exposure of pieces to 
gain his end, perpetually endeavouring 
to blockade your pieces, and aiming at 
double checks and checks by discovery, 
ivill not be unmindful of the stratagems 
bf chess in the game of life. Bmt avocat, 
mauvais voisin. 

If your adversary plays well, in the 
attack, the king's gambit; is nothing 
disconcerted, though skilfully opposed; 
deep in his plans, decisive in execution, 
and keeping you from first to last in un- 
broken turmoil by the dexterity of his 
manoeuvres, he will usually make his 
way in the world, or he wUl be a rich 
man without a shilling in his pocket. 
He will be a good military tactician and 
an acute advocate. He will expose fal- 
lacies, detect hypocrisy and fraud, and 
make himself master of any subject 
he applies himself to investigate. He 
will sift deeply and ponder with pa- 
tience. He might form an ingenious 
mechanic, and succeed in scientific in- 
ventions. 

An indecisive character may be de- 
tected in a few naoves. Indecision and 
caution must not be confounded: the 
latter is essential to a fine chess-player 
as to success in all the undertakings in 
life, and is an act of the judgment; — 
the former is an evidence of deficiency 
in the reasoning powers, and adverse to 
their free exercise. It arises from want 
of concentration of our ideas; from a 
weakness, or (if we may apply to intel- 
lectual the same term as to physical 
faculties), from a relaxed condition of the 
mental energies. To have any dealings 
with such men, especially to co-operate 
with them, is a positive nuisance; and 
to place our interests in their hands, 
may be emphatically called, placing them 
at their disposal ! Deliberat Roma, petit 
Sagtmtum. 

Those players ^ho are exceedingly 
fidgety and fretful under defeat, though 
often tolerable players, are invariably 
impatient of contradiction, and positive 
on all subjects on which they conceive 
themselves weU informed. This class 
will usually be found amongst elderly 
persons ; and they will sometimes soon- 



er refbse to encounter a youthful antag- 
onist whose superiority they have ex- 
perienced, than subject themselves to 
the annoyance of yielding to the greater 
merits of one they are conscious of 
surpassing in general acquirements. 
Such men lie sleepless all night after 
a beating, and rise feverish with a head 
ache. 

A good player husbands well all his 
resources, never gives up an advantage 
he can possibly maintain, or thinks the 
smallest advantage too mean an acqui- 
sition. Such men die rich. A player 
careldks in his good fortune, and prodigal 
of his advantages, will experience re- 
verses in his passage through life, and 
complain of the decrees of Providence. 
No chess-player who attempts to succeed 
through unfair means, on by snappish 
playj can be a man of integrity. An 
honourable-minded man will rather lose 
a trifling advantage than leave an im- 
pression on his antagonist that he has 
been deficient in courtesy and liberality. 
The object in playing at chess is to win 
the game, but the end only satisfies the 
means under the ordinary honourable li- 
mitations. He who would violate this 
generally received rule, — ^founded on the 
best feelings of virtue and justice, will 
sell not his birthright only, but his 
conscience for a mess of pottage: if a 
monarch, he will rule by torture and 
terror and venality; if a subject, he will 
compromise his principles with a bribe, 
hesitate at nothing in securing a favourite 
object, and set consistency and moral 
honesty at defiance. Such a character must 
Mrs.Trollope's reviewer in the Quarter- 
ly have been, who could hymn the praises 
of a book in which every principle of 
decency, morality, and religion is thrown 
to the winds, to get a fling at republican 
institutions ; and we cannot but suspect 
the communication must have emanated 
from that gentleman by whom the ap- 
pearance of our review, before alluded 
to, was interdicted, unless we illustrated 
the evils of power being lodged in the 
middle classes, by an exemplification of the 
weakness of pawns sustained by the supe- 
rior combatants. Let the reader mark 
well the foregoing illustrations, and, add- 
ing to them the results of his own ex- 
perience, we shall leave him in posses- 
sion of a chess-table answering some of 
the most valuable puiposes of Fortuna- 
tus's wishing-cap. ^^Hai vaticinationes 
eventus comprobavU,** 

New Monthly Magazine, 
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The tower of the PLAGUE. 

B7 HORACE OUILFORD. 

(Fw the Parterre), 

No legend decked its gray, gray wall ; 
Nor guilt nor glory's startling dye 
Gave it prerogative to call 

The wanderer's foot, the seeker's eye : 
But still with ramparts all a-row, 
The lone bleak Tower stood in the snow. 

2. 
No grace, no grandeur had its form ; 

'Twas not migestically tall; 
Nor broad as to defy the storm, 

Nor circled with protecting wall ; — 
But, whether Seasons laugh or lower. 
Impressive still is that gray Tower ! 

8. 
No smoke-wreath o'er its rampart hangs. 

No voice is in its ancient hall; 
Yet 't is not like a ruined house, — 

Or one that 's likely soon to fall ! 
But still, with ramparts all a-row. 
That strange bleak Tower stands in the 
snow. 

4. 
There 's not a stone from its peaked roof. 
Though lichen's coloured gems are 
there ; 
And that one midmost weathercock. 
Rustling, sleeping, mocks the air. 
And whether Seasons laugh or lower. 
Reverend still is that gray Tower. 
5. 
The lattice, shaped in diamonds. 

Blazons the transomed windows wide, 
^Like golden braids on solemn robe). 
Framed up the sad Tower's gloomy 
side. 
For still, with ramparts all a-row 
The strange old Tower o*ershades the 
snow. 

6. 
A sun-dial once gilt the wall. 

With flourished legend pictured fair ; 
But gilding, now, nor coloiuing, 

Nor Roman-figured brass is there. 
For, whether Seasons laugh or lower, . 
Dismal still is that strange Tower. 

7. 
Centring the roof, the Lovery stands 

Aloft ; the dovecote's dome was there^: 
But now, no silvery purple wings 

Flash with wild flutter through the air. 
But still with ramparts all a-row. 
The strange gray Tower overlooks the 
snow. 

8. 
The little corner belfry tower 
Still holds its solitary bell, 
But so moss-mantled, — to the wind 
Most times 't will neither swing nor 
swell. 



For whether Seasons laugh or lower. 
Silent still is that strange Tower* 



9. 
" My taper, from each windowed room. 

Hath nightly cast a ruddy glow 
Upon those blackening lattices, 

Whose frames are garlanded with snow. 
But now, if Seasons laugh or lowerj 
Wrapt up in gloom is that strange Tower. 

10. 
<< That taper's light, whose long long ray 

Shot down the shadowy avenue. 
The chimney blaze overpowered within. 
Gleaming on tapestries red and blue. 
But now, with ramparts all a-row. 
The Tower stands cold and black in 
snow. 

U. 
<' And I remember sire and son, 
And dame and daughter, well. 
Grand-dame and grand-sire holding 
there 
Their &mily festival. 
But now though Seasons laugh and low'r. 
Vacant still is that gray Tower. 

12. 
*< The Plague came there — 



13. 

" The old man's Bible, on its desk 

Of walnut-wood and ebony. 
Lies open at the very page 

Where lingered last his failing eye. 
For still, with ramparts all a-row. 
That Tower o'ershadoweth the snow. 

14. 
" The dame's embroidery, on its frame, 

With idle dust is mantled o'er. 
Where once, in gaudiest colours, glowed 

Deeds of traditionary lore. 
For, whether Seasons laugh or lower. 
Untrodden still is that Plague Tower. 

15. 
" In yon dim oriel, — wandering winds 

The maiden's ghittern now salute ; 
For since her witching hand grew cold, 

To every other touch 't is mute. 
But still, with ramparts all a^-row, 
That Tower of Plague broods o'er the 
snow. 

16. 
"The young man's hawk-beUs hang 
beside 

The scabbard worn in Worcester's field: 
No other voice his falcons hear. 

His sword no other arm shall wield. 
For whether Seasons laugh or lower. 
No foot invades the dread Plague Tower. " 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

SKETCHES FROM '< THE SPRINGS.** 

Gongress-haII» Saratoga, Jaly, 1834. 
Dear W — . The tides of fashion, like 
those of the sea, are constantly in motion : 
no sooner does one wave recede than 
another takes its place ; and so, at the 
Sfprings, as one carriage passes away with 
its light-hearted occupants, another ar- 
rives at the gate ; and there stands mine 
host of the Congress, with his ever- 
pleasant smile and courteous bow, ready 
to 

*' Welcome the coming — speed the part- 
ing guest." 
The hasty farewell is scarcely spoken, 
before the "new arrival'* engrosses all 
the attention; and your mineral- water 
companion of yesterday vanishes from 
your memory, to make room for some new 
acquaintance of to-day, who, in his turn, 
is also doomed to mingle with the misty 
recollections of the past, and, in a brief 
period, to be forgotten for ever. Friend- 
ships formed here, are fleeting and eva- 
nescent. Excitement is the grand ob- 
ject of pursuit ; and how can people be 
so unreasonable as to expect those to 
feel who never have leisure to think 9 

Nearly every house in the village is 
overflowing, and visitors are still coming. 
I shall not attempt to give you a parti- 
cular description of all the individuals I 
have encountered here ; and for ten 
thousand reasons, three of which, how- 
ever, will suffice at the present time. 
In the first place, I have no idea of manu- 
facturing a book of travels during this 
hot weather. In the second, (mark 
what an eye I have for business), most 
of the people here will be subscribers to 
the Parterre, and I cannot take any 
liberties with them, of course. And 
** lastly, and to conclude," those who 
will not become subscribers cannot be 
supposed worthy of either the time or the 

trouble. Yet, dear , if you will take 

a chair with me in this spacious draw- 
ing-room, (you shall have a glimpse of 
the piazza in my next), I will point out 
a few characters from among the com- 
pany there assembled, and tell you 
all I know about them. This may 
amuse you till the bell rings for tea. 
Oh, come along ; we will say nothing 
to wound the feelings of anybody ; for 
scandal, I am aware, is your utter ab- 
horrence, yet it is a very fashionable 
accomplishment at most watering-places, 
although, I am hs^py to say, I have 
heard little of it here. 



You observe that mild, matronly- 
looking lady, near the window yonder ? 
Is she not a pattern of neatness and pro- 
priety ? Her story must be an interest- 
ing one, and not destitute of a moral. I 
wish I knew it. I rem^nber her from 
my boyhood, and shall never forget her 
looks one fine Sunday morning, as she 
entered Trinity church, leaning on the 

arm of poor . I never saw any 

thing more beautiful than she, at that 
moment, appeared to my inexperienced 
eyes; all my after dreams of female 
loveliness were associated with her. I 
could not imagine a being more perfect ; 
but I was very young then, and she was 
engaged to be married. I saw her again* 
after I had arrived at man's estate ; but 
oh, how altered ! She was still single. J. 
and she had some misunderstanding, and 
he had gone to England, and died there, 
I think they told me. I never heardany 
further particulars. Still she was much 
admired for her beauty, and beloved for 
her goodness of heart : and, as she was 
immensely rich, must have had opportu- 
nities enough of forming what is gene- 
rally understood, a ** convenient alli- 
ance," for men, or I am much mistaken, 
were as worldly-wise formerly as now. I 
never saw her afterward, until we met 
the other day at these Springs. There 
are more old maids in the world than 
remain so from necessity. 

That "no American should wish to 
trace his ancestry further back than the 
revolutionary war,*' is a good sentiment. 
I admire and will stand by it. Yet, 
while I disapprove, most heartily, of the 
conceited airs and flimsy pretensions 
which certain little people arrogate to 
themselves on accoimt of their birth- 
right, I cannot subscribe to one particle 
of the cant I am in the habit of hearing 
expressed on these subjects. It is not 
" the same thing," to 7ne at least, whether 
my father was a count or a coal-heaver, 
a prince or a pickpocket. I would have 
all my relations, past, present and to 
come, good and respectable people, and 
should prefer the blood of the Howards 
to that of the convicts of Botany- Bay — 
nor do I believe I am at all singular in 
these particulars. It is nothing more 
than a natural feeling. Still I would 
not think ill of a man on account of any 
misfortune that may have attended his 
birth, nor well of a man simply because 
he happened to be cradled in the lap of 
affluence and power. The first may be 
one of nature's noblemen, and the other 
a poor dog notwithstanding all his splen- 
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dour ; and that this frequently haj^ens, 
every day's experience afibrds us shuti'- 
dant testimony. That the claims of all 
to distinction should rest upon one's own 
individual talents, deportment and cha- 
racter, is also sound doctrine, and cannot 
be disputed ; yet this is no reason why 
we should not feel an honest and becom- 
ing pride in the genius, int^p*ity or gal- 
lant bearing of those from whom we 
sprung. Now, yonder stands a gentle- 
man, who, in my humble judgment, 
cannot but indulge a secret glow of satis- 
faction, while contemplating the roots 
of his ^mily tree. He came from a 
good stock — the old Dutch settlers of 
New- Amsterdam — than which no blood 
that flows in the human veins is either 
purer, better or braver. His forefathers 
were eminently conspicuous as christians, 
soldiers and sages; they occupied the 
high -places of honour and authority — 
were the ornaments of their day and 
generation, and, notwithstanding the 
shade of ridicule which a popular writer 
has cast around and interwoven with 
their history, their memories will ever 
be cherished until virtue ceases to be an 
attribute of the human mind. The 
public spirit of this gentleman and his 
liberal views have long been the theme 
of universal praise ; and, although I do 
not eigoy the privilege of his personal 
acquaintance, I know he miLSt be a gen- 
tleman ; the mild and benignant expres- 
sion of his face — his unassuming habits 
— his bland and courteous demeanour, 
all bespeak it ; and, to use the language 
of Queen Elizabeth, are unto him " let- 
ters of recommendation throughout the 
world." 

That gentleman is one of the few 
Americans who combine a fine literary 
taste with indefatigable business-habits. 
Had he devoted his life to letters instead 
of merchandise, he would have been con- 
spicuous among the most gifted of his 
countrymen. I heard him deliver an 
address once, that surprised me for its 
elegance of style, and literary discrimi- 
nation. But this is a money-making 
land ; and Mr. , (like Halleck, Wet- 
more, Sprague, and others), has found 
the counting-house more profitable than 
the Muses' temple — his account-book 
more certain than all the books besides 
— and bank notes the very best notes in 
the universe. 

Young is famous for his flute, 

his dog^ and the number of his servants. 
He never travels without half a dozen. 



One he dresses in livery, and has him 
always within calling distance. He plays 
the Gennan flute with great unction, 
and with a most determined air, and 
keeps an enormous dog, of a very pecu- 
liar breed, constantly at his heels. He 
lodges at — ^ botel, near the top of the 
house — that apartment having been as- 
signed him on account of his musical 
propensities — ^he not wishing to be in- 
terrupted in his studies, and the land- 
lord desiring to have the neighbourhood 
disturbed as little as possible by his eter- 
nal noise. He is the horror of the sur- 
rounding country, and complaints have 
frequently been lodged against him for 
annoying quiet, well-disposed citizens 
throughout the day, and keeping them 
awake during most of the night. 
Wherever he goes he pays double board, 
as all fluting gentlemen undoubtedly 
ought to do, and he therefore eigoys a 
kind of privilege to blow away as long 
and as often as he thinks proper. His 
man in livery answers his bell, which is 
everlastingly going. At the first stroke 
of the hammer away runs John, and 
away runs the dog close behind him. It 
is curious to see these two worthies hur- 
rying up-stairs, and the exhibition never 
fails to create a laugh throughout the 
building, which, however amusing to the 
spectators, is a source of the deepest 
mortification and chagrin to poor John, 
who is the butt of all his associates in 
the kitchen on this account. John has 
long looked upon himself as an injured 
and most unfortunate man, and once 
summoned sufiicient resolution to re- 
monstrate with his master upon his griev- 
ances — telling him, with tears in his 
eyes, and in a heart-rending manner, 
that if the dog was not discharged he 
should be compelled, however reluctant- 
ly, and notwithstanding the high wages, 
to look out for another situation, as it 
was quite impossible to say, when the 
bell rung, which was wanted, the dog 
or himself. It is entirely out of the 
question to describe the indignation of 
Monsieur Flute, on hearing this com- 
plaint. At first he turned all the colours 
of the rainbow — then arose from his seat, 
eyed his rebellious subject from head to 
foot, and tried to give vent to his passion 
in a stream of words ; but, finding the 
effort vain, he promptly kicked him out 
of the room, and commanded him from 
his presence for ever ! John, however, 
is a prudent fellow, and knows the value 
of a good place and high wages, or, to 
use his own phrase, " which side his 
bread and butter is buttered"- — so he 
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concluded to reiain his place, in defiancf 
of the laugh and the kicking, and still 
remains in his former service, and is 
still followed by that everlasting dog. 

Now, young is a nuisance, and so 

is his dog, and so are his servants, and 
so are all private servants at public hotels. 
During meals, they are always in the 
way^ You are liable to mistake them 
for the regular waiters of the house, and 
issue your orders accordingly. These 
they refuse to obey, of course. This is 
provoking. Then they seize upon all 
the choice dishes on the table, to convey 
them to their masters, who sit gorman- 
dizing while your plate is empty, and 
the dinner is getting cold. This is 
monstrous. Then the man with a servant 
sometimes gives himself airs towards 
the men without servants. This is in~ 
tolerable. I have heard of two duels on 
account of private servants, and therefore 
I repeat, they are a nuisance in a moral 
point of view, and ought to be abated. 

There is a knot of politicians — the 
*< great hereafter" and his distingui^ed ' 
colleagues, whom I must not mention, 
for fear of entering the dreaded arena 
of party politics — near them are the 
descendants of Carroll, Clinton, and 
other renowned men, 
** Whose names are with their country*s 

woven ;*' 
and the room is filling vnth beauties, 
belles and beaux of all descriptions. 
The gentleman in a drab coat, is quite 
a famous fellow here — a member of the 
temperance societies — temperate in every 
thing but water, of which he drinks 
twenty tumblers every morning before 
breakfast at Congress Spring, and has 
done so for the last six summers. He 
is a firm believer in its efficacy — delivers 
long orations on the subject to any person 
who will listen to him — pulls every new 
comer by the button, as soon as he enters 
the premises, and is known and avoided 
by the name of the " Water King." 
That little girl in black, who snaps her 
fingers at the slender buck in whiskers, 
has refused six offers of marriage within 
the last twelve days. She is certainly a 
bewitching creature, and often puts me 
in mind of Clara Fisher in the Country 
Girl. 

Ah, ha! my little Frenchman! that 
fellow is a character. I will tell you a 
story about him. I stopped at West 
Point, not long since, and found the 
hotel crowded with visitors. It was 
late in the evening when I arrived, and 
being almost worn out with the fiuigue 



of my journey, for I had been the iaisuA(i 
of stage-coaches, raOroad-cars and canal- 
boats, without closing my cjres for the 
last two days, I repaired, with all con- 
venient haste, to the solitary couch that 
had been assigned me in the basement 
story, in the fond hope of passing a few 
comfortable hours in the ** arms of Mor- 
pheus; *V but one glance at the "blue 
chamber below," convinced me of the 
utter folly of any such expectation. I 
found it nearly crammed with my fellow- 
lodgers, who, if I might judge from the 
melancholy ^splay of hats, boots, socks, 
and other articles of wearing appare^ 
scattered over the floor, in most "ad- 
mired disorder/* had evidently retired 
with unbecoming eagerness to secure 
their places to thems^ves, and thereby 
guard them against the possibility of in- 
trusion from others, doubtless believing, 
that in this, as well as similar cases, pos- 
session is nine points of the law. As 
the apartment was very confined, and all 
the inhabitants wide awake, I thought I 
might as well spend an hour or two in 
the open air before going to-bed, and 
was about to retire for that purpose, 
when a voice called out — "If you do 
not wish to lose your berth, you had 
better turn in." Observing that nearly 
all the cots, sofas, settees, chairs, etc., 
were occupied, and hearing that several^ 
of my fellow-passengers were sleeping 
on the house-top and in the halls, I 
deemed it prudent to follow the advice 
just given to me, so at once commenced 
disrobing, and was soon stowed away 
in a snug comer, and it was not long 
before I found myself gradually and 
imperceptibly sinkijag under the influ- 
ence of the gentle god. I began to 
congratulate myself— to commiserate ihe 
unhappy condition of my less fortunate 
companions, and to bid good-night to 
all my cares, when that short, thin, merry 
little Frenchman came dancing into the 
room, and, after cutting a pigeon-wing 
or two, humming a passage from a fa- 
vourite opera, and skipping once or 
twice around the vacant beds, sat himself 
upon the foot of the most commodious, 
with the exclamation — " Ah, ha ! I find 
him — this is him — number ten, mag- 
nifique! Now I shall get some litUe 
sleeps at last." Again humming part 
of a tune, he proceeded to prepare him- 
self for bed. After divesting himself of 
his apparel, and carefully depositing his 
trinkets and watch under his pillow, he 
fastened a red Bandana handkerchief 
around his head, and slid beneath the 
counterpane, as gay and lively as a 
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Cricket* ** It is superb," Im once more 
exchdmed aloud, '* I have flot bad some 
rest for six domi days^ certtnrtement — 
and now I sball have some little sleeps. 
But, waiter," bawled he, suddenly re- 
coHecting himself. John came at the 
cdL « What is it o'clock, eh ?»' 

" Nearly ten, sir." 

" What time de boat arrive?" 

" About two." 

** When he do come, you shall wake 
me, some little minute before?" 

« Yes, sir. *' 

« And you shall get some of de cham- 
paign and oysters all ready for my sup- 
pare ? " 

** Very well, sir." 

*' Rememb^, Jean, I would not be 
pass ovare for ten tousand dollare." 

"You may depend upon me, sir," 
said John, as he shut the door, and made 
his exit. 

** Ah, trei bien, and now for de little 
sleeps. " Uttering which, he threw him- 
self upon the pillow, and in a few seconds 
was in a delightful dose. 

The foregoing manoeuvres and con- 
versation had attracted the attention of 
all, and aroused me completely. 

" D that Frenchman," growled a 

bluff old fellow next him, as he turned 
on the other side, and again went to 
sleep. 

Most of the other gentlemen, how- 
ever, raised their heads for a moment, 
to see what was going on, and then de- 
posited them as before, in silent resig- 
nation. But one individual, with more 
nerves than fortitude, bounded out of 
bed, dressed himself in a passion, swore 
there was no such thing as sleeping 
there, and went out of the room in a 
huff. This exploit had an electric effect 
upon the melwcholy spectators, and a 
general laugh, which awoke all the base^ 
ment story, was the result. For some 
minutes afterward the merriment was 
truly appalling. Jokes, mingled with 
execrations, were heard in every direc- 
tion, and the uproar soon became univer- 
sal. Silence, however, was at length 
restored; but all symptoms of repose had 
vanished with the incident that gave them 
birth. The poor Frenchman, however, 
whose slumbers had been sadly broken 
by the nervous man, had turned himself 
upside down, and had actually gone to 
sleep once more ! He began to breathe 
hard, and, finally, to snore — and such a 
snore ! — it was enough to have awakened 
the dead ! There was no such thing as 
standing it. The equanimity of his im- 
mediate neighbour — a drowsy fellow. 



who, on first lying down, said he was 
resolved to " sleep in spite of thunder*' — 
was the first to give way. He sjprAng 
bolt upright, hastily clapt both hancb 
over his ears, and called out, at the top 
of his compass, for the Frenchman to 
discontinue " that diabolical and dreadful 
noise." Up jumped the red nightcap, 
rubbing its eyes in mute astonishment. 
After hearing the heavy charge against 
it, with "a countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger," and making every apo- 
logy in its power for the unintentional 
outrage it had committed, down it sunk 
once more upon the pillow, and glided 
away into the land of Nod. But new 
annoyances awaited my poor Frenchman ; 
for scarcely had this event happened, 
when the door was flung open, and in 
came a gentleman from Cahawba, with 
a fierce-looking broad-brimmed hat upon 
his pericranium, that attracted general 
attention, and struck awe and conster- 
nation to the hearts of all beholders. 
He straddled himself into the middle of 
the floor, thrust both hands into his 
breeches pockets, pressed his lips slowly 
together, and cast his eyes deliberately 
around the apartment, with the expres- 
sion of one who intended to insist upon 
his rights. «* Which is number ten?" 
he demanded, in a tone which started 
all the tenants of the basement story. 
" Ah, I perceive !" continued he, ap- 
proaching the Frenchman, and laying 
violent hands upon him. " There 's 
some mistake here. A man in my bed, 
hey? Well, let us see what he *s made 
of. ■ Look here, stranger, you're in the 
wrong box ! You 've tumbled into my 
bed — so you must shift your quarters." 
Who shall depict the Frenchman's coun- 
tenance, as he slowly raised his head, 
half opened his drooping organs of vision, 
and took an oblique squint at the gen- 
tleman from Cahawba. "You are in 
the wrong bed," repeated he of the hat 
— " number ten is my property ; yonder 
is yours, so have the politeness just to 
hop out." The Frenchman was resign- 
ed to his fate, and gathering himself to- 
gether, transposed his mortal remains 
to the vacant bed, without the sli^test 
resistance, and in eloquent silence. It 
was very evident to him, as well as the 
rest of us, that there was no withstand- 
ing the persuasions of his new acquaint- 
ance, who had a fist like a mallet, and 
who swore that he always carried load- 
ed pistols in his pockets, to be ready fbr 
any emergency. The inhabitants of thte 
basement would have screamed outright 
this time, but for prudential considera- 
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lions, for the gentteman from Cabawba 
realized the description of the << deter- 
mined dog," mentioned in the comedy , 
who " lived next door to a churchyard, 
killed a man a day, and buried his own 
dead." Was this, then, a man to be 
trifled with ? Certainly not. Better to 
cram the sheets down the throat, and 
run the risk of suffocation from suppress- 
ed laughter, than to encounter the dis- 
pleasure of a person who wears stich a 
hat. They are always to be avoided. 

But to return to the Frenchman. He 
was no sooner in his new resting-place, 
than John came to inform him that his 
champaign and oysters were ready. Like 
one in a dream he arose, sat upon the 
side of the bed, and slowly dressed him- 
sdf, vhhout a single murmur at his 
great disappointment. He had hardly 
finished, when the steamboat bell sound- 
ed among the highlands, and he received 
the gratifying intelligence, that in con- 
sequence of the time he had lost in 
dressing, he had none left to eat his 
suf^r — and that, if he did not hurry, 
he would be too late for the boat ! At 
this, he arose — yawned — stretched his 
person out at full length, and, with the 
ejaculation — **I shall get some sleeps 
nevare" — ^bid us good-night, and slowly 
took his leave. M. N. 



THE DEATH OF 
THE CHEVALIER D'ASSAS. 

** Aax anneo ! Anvergne I I'ennemi !" 

JJying word* of Chevalier D'Aucu. 

Lovely art thou, O Rhine ! with thy 
castle-crowned precipices — and lovely, 
surpassing lovely, thy vintage-rejoicing 
slopes. 

But iron-fronted war has led his ex- 
ulting slaves over thy paradise, and the 
rude tramp of his myriads has crushed 
thy springing harvests, ever since the 
first Cassar pursued thy blue-eyed chil- 
dren into thy reluctant waves, till the 
last fled in baffled rage across thy re- 
joicing tide, and thy unfettered sons 
hailed again their long-lost « Father 
Rhine." 

Exult ! for^ thy hour of bondage 
bath passed — ^from the hated, fickle Gaul 
thy deliverance shall come — ^the spear 
that inflicted the wound, shall prove the 
sovereign balm — and from the abodes of 
despotism shall Liberty proceed, with 
stride of power, till her beneficent smiles 
gladden the toiling serf of the Ural, and 
loose the frozen current in the soul of 
the ice-bound Siberian. 

Yet hath it not been alway thus ; and 



thv daughters have oft trsmbled with 
affiright, as the plumed troop swept by 
their lordly abodes in gorgeous circum- 
stance of war, and the peasant far a-field 
has listened to the shrill cry in the dis- 
tance, and thought it the greedy-fish- 
hawk that rose laded from thy eddying 
circles ; when it was the shriek of the 
partner of his bosom, whose home was 
invaded by a licentious soldiery, while 
her beloved leans unconscious upon his 
spade, and eyes with curious specula- 
tion the misty column rising in wild 
grandeur against the dark blue sky. 
How shall he curse that day, as over the 
glowing ruins he calls those names he 
loved ! Echo alone shall repeat the 
sounds, and the distant rushing wind 
mock him with delusive wailings. The 
fiend of the war has passed with scath- 
ing desolation, and domestic quiet and 
connubial felicity have vanished like 
dreamff beneath his frown. 

On the eve of that revolution which, 
for a quarter of a century, convulsed 
Europe, a French army lay encamped 
about Gueldres, in the province of the 
same name. They had passed the Meus, 
and, by a series of successftd manoeuvres, 
forced the Austrians to retreat to the 
Rhine, leaving Flanders entirely defence- 
less. Accordingly the left wing of the 
army was detached for the purpose of 
occupation, and the main body lay en- 
trenched in line, awaiting the move- 
ments of the enemy, who had assembled 
in force upon the Rhine, and it was fore- 
seen would shortly advance to retrieve 
their reputation, and repossess the in* 
vaded province. As yet, however, no 
demonstration had been made beyond 
a simple reconnoisance. The French 
awaited, with impatience, the expected 
attack. As the campaign wore away, 
they grew less and less ardent, as the 
chances of a conflict diminished. No 
symptoms of a movement were detected 
among the enemy, though light parties 
of observation were pushed even to the 
river side. And finally, when October 
had half elapsed, and winter quarters 
were nearly prepared for the reception of 
the troops, the eager desire of combat 
had entirely subsided, and the soldiers 
looked forward with joyful anticipations 
to the delights and revels of the winter 
quarters of the old military school. 
• * « « 

" Bravo ! Pierrot, and you even crossed 
the river," said the Chevalier D'Assas 
to a sous-lieutenant, who stood cap in 
hand before a table loaded with papers 
and military sketches. 
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<' Nicolaiand I found a skiff close un- 
der the bank, and in the dark managed 
to escape the river sentinels. We landed 
at the lower point, and stumbled upon 
one fellow lying asleep across his musket. 
Nicolai would have got rid of him by a 
short method ; but I interposed — < Let 
the poor devil alOne,* said I ; < if he dies 
hard, he *11 raise ^e videttes, and then 
the whole outposts wHi «ome tumbling 
in upon us*' So, although it went 
against the grain, Nicolai left him to 
^oose, unconscious of the interesting 
discussion we had been holding over his 
body." 

"And what then ?" interrupted D' As- 
sas, smiling internally at the subaltern's 
vivacity. 

** We then followed the river bank 
until the dark line of an entrenchment 
appeared distinct in the star-light ; and 
we heard the hail of the sentinels, pass- 
ing far along in the distance, which led 
us to believe we had come upon their 
extreme left ; then, with great caution, 
^proaching near the outworks, we put 
our ears to the ground, to distinguish 
any sounds that might proceed from the 
encampment. But nothing could be 
heard — all was as silent as death ; and 
finally we resolved to return." 

" Thank heaven, now is Eloise safe," 
murmured D'Assas. "They will not 
fight this campaign." 

" You may well say that," continued 
Pierrot, " for the general himself said the 
same, after I had reported my return to 
him. But, sir, I must tell you further 
about that same sentinel. We fell in 
with him on our retreat, and Nicolai 
again argued the point of despatching 
him ; but I determined, if possible, to 
carry him off alive, so we each seized an 
arm and leg, and Nicolai swore a Gascon 
oath at him that sealed his mouth, and 
before he was well awake, half the Rhine 
flowed between him and his comrades. 
These Austrians are a patient set, when 
they are in a scrape, and see no chance 
of getting out of it." 

" Was the sentinel questioned by the 
general ?" 

** Yes, and his story confirms thy sup- 
position of the enemy's inactivity." 

"Then am I blessed indeed," said 
D'Assas, rising and walking around, 
with a springing step of exultation. 

The honest Pierrot looked at his co- 
lonel in astonishment. 

" Here, my friend, is a louis d'or to 
reward thy sagacity and humanity, and 
here another for Nicolai. lifay, bow 
not so, I am still your debtor." 



The flattered sous-lieutenant, with a 
low obeisance of profound respect, re- 
tired from the apartment. 

D'Assas sank into his chair, and seem- 
ed immersed in melancholy reflections 
— ^then he rose, and unlocking an escri- 
toire, drew from it a miniature. It was 
of a young lady, lovely beyond compare. 
As he gazed on it, he grew wildly excited 
— the tears trickled in large drops down 
his cheeks, and his whole frame seemed 
moved with convulsive agitation. Then, 
with a violent effort he controlled the 
ebullition of feeling— replaced the minia- 
ture, turned the key on the precious de- 
posit, seized his hat and hurried out into 
the open space just as the gun announc- 
ed the evening parade. 

• • • • • 

The Chevalier D'Assas was one of 
those who, in the midst of the degeneracy 
and corruption of France before the 
revolution, recalled the memory of her 
Bayard and Cond6. Inflexible in prin- 
ciple, undaunted in resolution, he min- 
gled with the sterner qualities of a hcl-o' 
the most winning affability and gentle- 
ness of disposition, that contrasted strong- 
ly with the hauteur of the nobles of the 
old " regime," and secured the enthu- 
siastic attachment of all who knew him. 
He had, by untiring exertions and the 
resistless force of merit, opened the road 
to military preferment, at that time ac- 
cessible on]y through court influence, 
and monopolized by a privileged few, 
and with eager hopes looked forward to 
that distinction of which his conscious 
sense of worth assured him the attain- 
ment. 

Another cause operated powerftiUy 
upon his sensitive mind, and doubly in- 
flamed his ardour in his military career 
— and this was love. Before the com- 
mencement of the war between France 
and Austria, while on a mission to Mun- 
ster, he met Eloise Von Steinheim, the 
daughter of a Westphalian count, at the 
court of the elector. His stay at the 
capital was prolonged some weeks, in 
expectation of private despatches, and 
his leisure so well improved, that casual 
admiration deepened into ardent love,, 
and mutual pledges of constancy were 
interchanged, while, with the father's 
consent, the winter ensuing was ap- 
pointed for their nuptials. But a 
sudden blight threatened these plans 
of happiness — ^returning to his hotel, 
on the evening of the same day 
that seemed to complete his felicity, 
D'Assas found a courier, whose disor- 
dered apparel indicated the greatest haste, 
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and who bore orders for him to rejoin 
his regiment without delay, as war had 
been declared, and the frontier line of 
the army had commenced its march on 
Flanders. 

What an annunciation to a lover! — ^to 
find himself torn from his beloved by 
the imperative duties of a military com- 
mand — exposed to all its hazards and 
privations — and, more dreadful than all, 
to be forced to contend in arms against 
those in whose safety and happiness his 
heart was bound ! 

But his principles of honour came to 
his aid^ and, awakening the dormant 
desire of military fame, restored, in some 
degree, the balance of his mind. He 
repaired instantly to the house of the 
count, explained the cruel necessity of 
his departure, and after a thousand pro- 
testations of eternal attachment, brok0 
from her arms, returned to his hotel, 
where, after a few hurried arrangements, 
he mounted his horse, and followed by 
the courier, passed swiftly form the west- 
ern gate, in the direction of the Rhine, 
just as the full moon arose, blood red, 
in the night dews, and seemed to rest 
like a lurid mass of fire on the tops of 
the distant forest. 

He met his regiment on the advance^ 
and resumed his command. The French 
army were successftil — at least as success 
was estimated in that day, before the 
torrent of the revolution swept away all 
the trophies of preceding wars, and inade 
crowns and nations the stakes of victory. 
The Austrians retreated into Westphalu^ 
and concentrated their forces around the 
capital and upon the fturther bank of the 
Rhine, apparently upon the defensive. 
The object of the French was attained 
by opening Flanders, and the season was 
passed away in those unimportant recon- 
noisances and demonstrations which the 
fiery energy of the new school has held 

up to merited ridicule. 

• • • • • 

" They will not fight, D' Assas, this 
campaign," said the generaL << It can 
har^y happen,** repli^ he ; ** at least, if 
at all, they must be speedy — the season 
will not allow us to keep the field much 
longer.** 

"Your lieutenant*8 report confirms 
me in my opinion. However, colonel, 
as every mischance should be guarded 
against, I have resolved to strengthen 
the outposts opposite the river-line, and 
will place your regiment in advance of 
the rest, on the skirts of the forest. 
Auvergnc needs no incitement when dan- 
ger and honour unite. An army might 



sleep securely under its guardian eye.** 
And he touched his hat in graceful com- 
pliment. 

" Ah, general,*' exclaimed D'Assas, 
delighted, ** you may command my life. 
I go instantly to arrange the orders of 
the corps.** 

** Yet more,*' said the general archly, 
at parting, " you should be pleased with 
the change, since it brings you a ftill 
mile nearer your enamorata.** 

An ingenuous blush of modest sensi- 
bility told what was indeed passing in 
the heart of D'Assas. 

" Well, as I thought, a pleasant bi- 
vouac to you, my preux chevalier, I shall 
expect an orderly at ten, with the night 
report.*' 

Thus was D'Assas placed in the most 
dangerous post in the army. It was a 
Thermopylae, since it commanded the 
only practicable road to the French lines, 
and in the event of an attack, would ex- 
pose its defenders to the whole weight of 
the enemy's force. But these were cir- 
cumstances which to D'Assas, burning 
with a morbid desire of fame, enhanced 
the pleasure of the appointment. He saw 
himself placed in that critical spot, where 
honour was to be surely won; he felt 
that the safety of the army depended 
upon his vigilance; and his heart swell- 
ed with pride and joyftil emulation as he 
accepted the trust. 

The general touched his hat, and they 



His regiment, in an hour, were on 
their march to the pass before mentioned, 
and as the evening closed in, arrived upon 
the ground. Before them lay the forest, 
and in the obscurity of night presenting 
the appearance of a black wall, seem- 
ingly impervious to human footsteps. 
On each side shelving ledges of rock rose 
abruptly at the dbtance of a hundred 
paces, and opposed an effectual barrier to 
hostile attacks, since the precipitous de- 
scent precluded the possibility of an as- 
sault in flank, and in attempting to turn 
his position, the enemy must inevitably 
encounter the main body in his rear. 

The colonel inspected the ground with 
a penetrating eye, perceived at once the 
points of defence, and having stationed a 
line of videttes along the skirts of the 
forest, and a second body half-way be- 
tween them and the regiment, retired to 
his quarters, and having ordered the sen- 
tinel to apprise him of the slightest 
interruption, threw himself wearied in 
body, and sated in mind, upon his simple 
military cot. 
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'< Qui vioe T* cried the tent-guard, in 
a low, distinct tone, bringing forward 
his musket at the word. 

** La France,** was the reply. 

"The word?" 

" Amitie,*' 

«* The countersign ?" 

'< LeorUdas. I would see the com- 
mandant." 

** Pass on." said the sentinel, recover- 
ing his arms. 

As they entered the tent, D'Assas 
started to his feet. 

It was Pierrot and a woman muffled 
in a long cloak. 

** We encountered this female on the 
borders of the forest; on being seized 
and questioned, she said she was the 
bearer of important news, and demand- 
ed to be conducted to head-quarters." 

" This is well, Pierrot," said D* Assas, 
then looked inquiringly at the closely 
enveloped from before him. 

The disguised lady shook her head, 
and was si^nt. 

** I comprehend," said D' Assas, *' you 
would be private. Pierrot, I would 
speak alone with your charge ; leave the 
tent, but remain within call." 

The moment the honest lieutenant 
departed, the female threw aside her 
mantle, and burst into a flood of 
tears, 

**Ha! Lottchen!" 

It was the trusted and faithful attend- 
ant of his Eloise — ^the well known confi- 
dant and messenger of his love, whom 
he had leFt at his last parting supporting 
the Minting form of his mistress, when 
her grief proved too strong for physical 
endurance, and she sank into the arms 
of her servant, losing the remembrance 
of her sufferings in insensibility. D* Assas 
much agitated, led the new-comer to a 
seat. 

" What means this, my good Lottchen, 
hath aught befallen Eloise? Are you 
the bearer of any commands from her ? 
Speak, and save me from this torturing 
suspense." 

The servant of Eloise, after the vio- 
lence of her grief had somewhat abated, 
began as follows : 

** Ah sir, you can hardly imagine what 
my poor mistress has had to contend 
with since this cruel war called you away. 
Her father, you know, prides himself 
upon his loyalty to his emperor, and 
when the Austrians were forced to re- 
treat, he felt the disgrace so deeply, that 
he spared not even you in his denun- 
ciations. Your Eloise timidly ventured 
to become your advocate, when her father, 
wi^h a terrific frown, turned the torrent 



of his reproaches upon her, till she 
fainted with the shock . Since that time, 
his very nature seemed changed; he 
treated his once-loved daughter with 
repulsive coldness, and completed her 
misery, by introducing at the castle Baron 
Von Oppenheim, as a suitor, ordering 
her to dismiss you from her thoughts, 
and in your stead take this brutal, un- 
gainly baron from the border forests.'* 

" How bore she this ?" said D' As- 
sas, in a low tone, through his set 
teeth. 

" Poor lady ! at first she was like one 
distracted, but, by degrees, she settled 
down into a dumb melancholy, which to 
the baron seemed acquiescence in his 
suit.'* 

« Cursed idiot !*' 

" But, sir, the end is yet to come. 
Under this passive appearance she con- 
cealed the resolution of flying from 
Munster, and upon the eve of the day 
appointed for the wedding with the 
baron, we made our escape in disguise, 
and had nearly reached the Rhine, when 
we encountered the Austrian posts. The 
rough soldiers took us for peasant girls, 
and insulted us with coarse jests, and 
compelled us to wait the orders of. the 
commanding officer, in the guard -house. 
By this time, my mistress was totally 
overpowered with the fatigue of the 
journey and this new embarrassment, and 
when the commandant went the rounds, 
she felt the approach of a violent fever. 
The officer, commiserating our condition, 
dismissed us without any close inter- 
rogatories, and my mistress had hardly 
left the outposts, before her sickness 
overcame her entirely, and she was 
forced to take refuge at a farm-house 
about half-way between the armieS." 

" Good heavens ! and what next ?** 
gasped D' Assas. 

" She immediately became delirious, 
calling upon your name in her ravings, 
and then upon her father's, and for a 
week I have hardly stirred from her 
bedside; but, poor lady, her strength 
has yielded to the disorder, and when 
she came to her senses, she said feebly, 
<I must die, Lottchen, but, before I 
quit this world, I would see him for 
whose sake I have undergone this weight 
of trouble; let me but see him, and I 
die content.*" 

'* Oh ! that this should be, and I not 
know it.'* 

" I have come accordingly, to lead 
you to her — the farm-house is but a mile 
hence — ^hasten, or she may be a lifeless 
corpse before we reach it ;" and the tears 
of Lottchen flowed fasU^ 
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The calls of duty and military disci- 
pline vanished ben^ith the overpowering 
force of love. He hastily muffled him- 
self in his cloaky passed the cordon of 
sentinels, giving the word and counter- 
sign* and plunged, with his guide, into 
the forest. 

• • • • 

In an old ruinous farm-house, midway 
between the two armies, on a rude and 
humble bed, lay Eloise Von Steinheim, 
as pale and corpse-like as though life 
had indeed deserted her wan and ema- 
ciated frame. Still her eyes gleamed 
with an intense ardour, and seemed to 
shew the fear that the mission of Lott- 
chen was fruitless, and a last look of him 
for whom she had endured such pangs 
would be denied her. A step is heard 
— the door opens — it is he! She utters 
a faint cry — raises herself in her bed — 
and falls back senseless into his supt)ort- 
ing arms. 

What were the feelings of D'Assas, 
as he looked upon that shrunken, livid 
face, and endeavoured to trace in it the 
lineaments of his beloved! How he 
writhed inwardly in spirit, and felt his 
love for her mingled with the gall of 
bitterness, as he thought of her misfor- 
tunes and their author ! Was she, who 
now lay like an inanimate weight upon 
his arm, the same beautiful one whom 
he had watched in silent ecstasy thread- 
ing the mazy dance, like a form of air; 
and enchanting his seemingly inattentive 
ear with the sweet music of her voice, 
rendered more fascinating by the attrac- 
tions of wit and sense, till his heart was 
gone far away out of his keeping, ere he 
dreamed of love? These and a thou« 
sand thoughts rushed at once upon his 
mind. 

She moved — opened her eyes — ^mur- 
mured his name — and was again a 
heavy weight in his arms. She had 
expired. 

He gazed with fixed and glassy eye 
upon her stiffening form — uttered a few 
words — cut off a ringlet of auburn hair 
that hung curling over her snowy fore- 
head — placed it in his bosom — ^and strode 
from the apartment into the open fields. 
The faithful Lottchen flung herself up- 
on the body of her mistress in a paroxysm 
of gpief. 

The east began to brighten with the 
gray of the morning, and D'Assas swift- 
ly measured the intervening space that 
separated him from his post. Distracted 
with the overwhelming loss of his loved 
one, he moved rapidly on over the dewy 
herbage, unconscious alike to every ob- 
ject around him, and meditating plans 



of revenge upon those who had so in- 
humanly sacrificed her. He came to 
the forest which masked his station, and, 
passing through it, already beheld the 
white tents glimmering in the morning 
light, when both his arms were seised 
with an iron gripe. He looked and be- 
held two Austrian grenadiers — at the 
same time he saw the woods alive with 
the enemy, passing quickly and noise- 
lessly among the trees, and preparing to 
overwhelm the post. 

«• Silence, or death !" — and they pre- 
sented their bayonets to his bosom. 

D* Assas took his resolution — ^he cared 
nought fiw life^the safety of the French 
army depended upon his efforts, and 
drawing in his breath to add to the 
power of his voice, he cried in a tone of 
thunder — 

" To arms ! Auvergne ! the enemy !" 

He fell, pierced with bayonets. But 
the French were roused, and before the 
Austrians could extricate themselves 
from the wood, and form in the open 
ground beyond, they poured in from the 
encampment, and after a sharp and short 
skirmish, drove back the assailants with 
great slaughter. The Austrians retreat- 
ed precipitately from the wood, were pur- 
sue! by the infuriated French to the 
river side, and would have been annihi- 
lated but for a corps de reserve that cross- 
ed the river in time to succour their 
comrades. This was the last action of 
the campaign. 

• • • » 

But D'Assas—he was found by the 
French advance, lying at the foot of a 
tree, while his life-blood dyed red the 
herbage around him. Pierrot, the sous 
lieutenant, first perceived his command- 
ing officer, and running up to him, 
loosened his vest, to find the wound and 
attempt to stanch the flow of blood. 
D'Assas pressed his hand convulsively 
to his bosom — ^looked with a sign of re- 
cognition at Pierrot, and expired. 

On removing his hand and examin- 
ing the wound, a long lock of hair was 
found in it, soaked in blood so that the 
colour could not be distinguished. It. 
seemed as if the bayonets had forced it 
into his breast, in their deadly passage 
to his heart. 

Thus did D'Assas satisfy the call of 
love and honour. Of Eloise Von Stein- 
heim and her obdurate father nothing 
more is known, or whether her remains 
lie near the lonelv farm-house, or in the 
gorg^us tomb of her Withers in the capi- 
tal of Westphalia ; but in the subsequent 
flight of the nobles of that country, after 
the retreat of the army^ the prince of 
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Cond6 and the emigres, before the vic- 
torious generals Hoche and Dumouriez, 
he is supposed to have fled to England, 
and passed in dependent exile, the end 
of that life, whose prime he had disgraced 
by the death of his daughter. 

Louis XVI. granted a perpetual pen- 
sion to the eldest male branch of the 
family of D' Assas, in commemoration of 
his heroism. But the mighty revolu- 
tion succeeding with the destruction of 
the king, involved the ruin of all his 
courtiers and dependents, and the pen- 
sion was discontinued. But when Na- 
poleon assumed the reins of government, 
he, with that magnanimity for which the 
world at this late hour have just begun 
to extol him, revived the pension to the 
heirs of D*Assas, and remitted it punc- 
tually through good and evil fortune, 
till his star was blotted out from among 
the lights of the earth, and the ruler be- 
came a captive. Since then, to the reign 
of Louis Philip, it has been regularly 
paid ; and it is an honest boast of the 
enthusiastic Frenchman, that with such 
a reward, merit knows not age, and 
waits not for posterity. 

With these remarks, I close this hur- 
ried sketch, and add, that if we consider 
the situation of D'Assas, when silence 
would have ' purchased life, and death 
was the certain doom of breaking it, but 
where honour triumphed over the love 
of life, and impelled him to self sacrifice 
— ^when we consider this, we must con- 
fess it to be as strongly marked an ex- 
ample of voluntary heroism, as ancient 
or modern times can produce. In the 
mind of the writer, the stand of Leoni- 
das at Thermopylae, the plunge of Curtius 
into the yawning gulf, or the constancy 
of the martyrs in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, do not surpass the celebrated 
act of the Chevalier D' Assas. N. Y. M. 



HABITS OF SAILORS. 

** Sailors have a passion for their ves- 
sel. They weep with regret on quitting 
it, and with tenderness on returning to 
it. They cannot remain with their fa- 
milies. After having sworn a hundred 
times to expose themselves no more to 
the sea, they find it impossible to live 
away from it, like a yoimg lover who 
cannot tear himself from the arms of a 
faithless and stormy mistress. In the 
docks of Xiondon and Plymouth it is not 
rare to find sailors born on board ship ; 
from their infancy to their old age they 
have never been on shore, and have 
never seen the land but from the deck 
of their floating cradle : spectators of the 



world they have never entered. Within 
this life, narrowed to so small a space un- 
der the clouds and over the abyss, every 
thing is animated for the mariner: an 
anchor, a sail, a mast, a cannon, are the 
creatures of his affections, and have each 
their history. — * That sail was shivered 
on the coast of Labrador; the master 
sail&man mended it with the piece you 
see — That anchor saved the vessel, when 
all the other anchors were lost in the 
midst of the coral rocks of the Sandwich 
Isles — That mast was broken by a hur- 
ricane off the Cape of Good Hope ; it 
was but one single piece, but it is much 
stronger now that it is composed of two 
pieces — The cannon which you see is the 
only one which was not dismounted at the 
battle of the Chesapeake.' Then the 
most interesting news a board — * The 
log has' just been thrown— the vessel is 
going ten knots an hour — the sky is 
clear at noon — an observation has been 
taken — they are at such a latitude — so 
many leagues have been made in the 
right direction — the needle declines, it 
is at such a degree — the sand of the 
sand-glass passes badly, it threatens 
rain^ flying-fish have been seen towards 
the south, the weather will become 
calm; — the water has changed its co- 
lour — pieces of wood have been seen 
floating by — sea-gulls and wild-ducks 
have been seen — a little bird has perched 
upon the yards — it is necessary to stand 
out to sea, for they are nearing the 
land, and it is dangerous to approach it 
during the night. Among the poultry 
is a favourite sacred cock which has sur- 
vived all the others; it is famous for 
having crowed during a battle, as if in 
a farm yard in the midst of its hens. 
Under the decks lives a cat of tortoise- 
coloured skin, bushy tail, long stiff mus- 
taches, firm on its feet, and c^ing not 
for the rolling of the vessel : it has twice 
made the voyage round the world, and 
saved itself from a wreck on a cask. 
The cabin boys give to the cock biscuits 
soaked in wine; and the cat has the pri- 
vilege of sleeping, when it likes, in the 
hammock of the first lieutenant.* 

" The aged sailor resembles the aged 
labourer. Their harvests are different, 
it is true ; the sailor has led a wandering 
life, the labourer has never left his field, 
but they both consult the stars, and pre- 
dict the future in ploughing their fur- 
rows ; to the one the lark, the redbreast, 
and nightingale — to the other, the alba- 
tross, the curlew, and the kingfisher, 
are prophets. They retire in the even- 
ing, the one to his cabin, the other into 
his cottage: frail tenements, Jjpt where 
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the hurricane which shakes them, does 
not agitate their tranquil consciences. 
* In the wind tempestuous blowing, 

Still no danger they descry ; 
The guiltless heart, its boon bestowing. 

Soothes them with its lullaby. 

Lullaby/ &c. &c. 

" The sailor knows npt where death 
will surprise him, or on what coast he 
may leave his life. Perhaps he will 
mingle his last sigh with the wind, at- 
tached to a raft to continue his voyage ; 
perhaps he will be interred on a desert 
island, which one may never light upon 
again, as he slept alone in his hammock 
in the middle of the ocean. The vessel 
is itself a spectacle. Sensible to the 
slightest movement of the helm, an hip- 
pogriff or winged courser, it obeys the 
hand of the pilot, as a horse the hand of 
its rider. The elegance of the masts and 
cordages, the agility of the sailors who 
cluster about the yards, the diflTerent 
aspects in which the ship presents itself, 
— whether it advances leaning upon the 
water by a contrary wind, or flies 
straight forward before a favourable 
breeze, — ^make this scientific machine 
one of the wonid^-s of the genius of man. 
Sometimes the waves break against its 
sides, and dash up their spray; some- 
times the tranquil water divides without 
resistance before its prow. The flags, 
the lights, the sails, complete the beauty 
of this palace of Neptune. The main- 
sails, unftirled in all their breadth, belly 
out like vast cylinders; the top-sails, 
reefed in the midst, resemble the breasts 
of a mermaid. Animated by impetu- 
ous wind, the vessel with its keel, as 
with the share of the plough, furrows 
with a mighty noise the fields of the 
ocean. 

'< On these vast paths of the deep, 
along which are seen neither trees, nor 
villages, nor cities* nor towers, nor 
spires, nor tombs — on this causeway 
without columns, without mile-stones, 
which has no boundaries but the waves, 
no relays but the winds, no lights but 
the stars — the most delightful of adven- 
tures, when one is not in quest of lands 
and seas unknown, is the meeting of two 
vessels. The mutual discovery takes 
place along the horizon by the help of a 
telescope; then they make sail towards 
each other. The crews and the passen- 
gers hurry upon the deck. The two 
ships approach, hoist their flags, brail 
half up their sails, and lay themselves 
alongside of each other. All is silence; 
the two captains, from the poop, hail 
each other with speaking trumpets — 
<The name of the vessel — from what 



port — the name of the captain — where 
he comes from — where he is bound for 
— how many days his passage has lasted, 
and what are his observations on the 
longitude and latitude.' These are the 
questions — * Good voyage.' The sails 
are unbrailed, and belly to the wind. 
The sailors and passengers of the two 
vessels follow each other with their eyes, 
without saying a word ; these going to 
seek the sun of Asia, those the sun of 
Europe, which will equally see them 
die. Time carries away and separates 
travellers upon the earth more promptly 
still than the wipd separates those upon 
the ocean. They also make signs of 
adieu from afar-;-good voyage — the com- 
mon port is Eternity. — BlackuHHMfs Mag, 



MISCELLANIES. 

SENTIMENT. 

It is very easy to cherish, like Sterne, 
the sensibilities that lead to no sacrifice, 
and to no inconvenience. Most of those 
that are so vain of their fine feelings are 
persons loving themselves very dearly, 
and having a violent regard for their fel- 
low-creatures in general, though caring 
little or nothing for the individuals 
about them. Of sighs and tears they 
are profuse, but niggardly of their 
money and their time. — Sharp's JEssat/s, 
exportation or women to Virginia 

IN THE TEAR 1620. 

<< The enterprising colonists," says 
Holmes, "being generally destitute of 
families. Sir Edward Sandys, the trea- 
surer, proposed to the Virginia Compa^ 
ny to send over a freight of young 
women to become wives for the planters. 
The proposal was applauded; and ninety 
girls, « young and uncorrupt,' were sent 
over in the ships that arrived this year, 
and the year foUowing sixty more, lumd- 
some and well recommended to the com- 
pany for their virtuous education and 
demeanour. The price of a wife, at the 
first, was one hundred pountis of tobacco: 
but as the number became scarce the 
price was increased to one hundred and 
fifty pounds, the value of which, in 
money, was three shillings per pound. 
This debt for wives, it was ordered, 
should have the precedency of all other 
debts, and be first recoverable." An- 
other writer says, " that it would have 
done a man*s heart good to see the gal- 
lant young Virginians hastening to the 
water side, when a ship arrived from 
London, each carrying a bundle of the 
best tobacco under his arm, and each 
taking back with him a beautiful and 
virtuous young wife." C. 
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A MIDNIGHT INVITATION. 

(For the Parterre, J 

** Lnnnnn is the devil.**— Old Song. 
During my noviciate in the office of 
Mr. Latitat, in King's Bench Walk, 
Temple, I became acquainted with a 
young man, who was managing clerk to 
an attorney in the neighbourhood. Our 
acquaintance commenced at a tavern in 
Fleet-street, where I was in the habit 
of taking my quotidian chop or steak, 
and though he was my senior by several 
years I contracted a friendship for him 
which, luckily, I had never cause to re- 
gret. I say luckily, because I have now 
grown older and more cautious, and 
should certainly not look for chums in a 
tavern. 

Philip Harvey (for such was his 
name) was a very intelligent fellow, a 
good scholar, and possessed of consider- 
able learning; but he was, to use the 
words of Chaucer, "as modest as a young 
maiden,'* and these qualities were never 
perceived by the superficial observer. 
One thing, however, which I had always 
looked upon as a drawback, must be told 
of my friend : he was, — ah me ! how 
much I dread to tell it — an obdurate 
bachelor, one whom the celibacy-loving 



Anthony Wood might have idolized; 
and though at the time of our first 
acquaintance he was in his twenty-sixth 
year, an age at which most young men 
begin at least to talk of that blissful state, 
he always heard of matrimony, not with 
abhorrence but with absolute terror. 

Poor Harvey had been left an orphan 
at a tender age, and he and his brother, 
who was three years younger than him- 
self, were, after being sent to school by 
a distant relation, turned out in the 
world to seek their fortunes; the eldest 
having been articled to an attorney, 
while his brother, with some difficulty, 
procured a situation as clerk in the 
counting-house of a merchant in Minc- 
ing-lane, from whose employment he was, 
however, soon discharged for dishonesty. 

This was a dreadful shock to Philip ; 
and he who had at one time consoled 
himself with the reflection that he was 
not left alone in the world, now almost 
wished that he had no brother. With 
some difficulty he procured a situation 
as captain's clerk for the unfortunate 
boy, and then steadily applied himself 
to the duties of his profession. His 
assiduity and attention obtained for him 
the esteem and confidence of his em- 
ployers, and he would have been happy 
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but for the thought of his brother, who 
turned out a thorough scoundrel, and 
caused him a world of uneasiness. 

Not to tire the reader with a relation 
of all the pranks of this graceless fellow, 
it will be sufficient to say, that he ra- 
pidly simk lower and lower in vice, and 
became a finished vagabond. No one, 
says ^ Juvenal, ever became suddenly 
very base ; but the rapidity with which 
men pass from bad to worse has often 
been remarked. All at once he disap- 
peared, and his brother's purse, which 
had been so constantly drained, was no 
longer exposed to his repeated attacks. 
Philip knew not what had become of 
him, but though he would have been 
relieved by the news of his death, he 
was uneasy while in ignorance of his 
fate. 

Philip Harvey kept a good library of 
books at his lodgings, and spent his^ 
evenings in study ; and although the* 
good people with whom he lodged smildd-' 
at his sedate habits, his old-&shioned 
way as they termed it, they admired 
his quiet and unobtrusive manner. 
Those hoiu-s which many young men in 
large cities generally spend in the ta- 
verns and theatres, were devoted to the 
perusal of the best authors in the anci- 
ent and modern languages; but his 
thoughts often wandered from them to 
his abandoned brother. 

But let it not be supposed that Philip 
Harvey was a sour and taciturn fellow. 
He loved a joke, and his wit was bril- 
liant: he might have ** set the table in a 
roar,'* but he was not fond of feasting ; 
he was not unsocial, but he abhorred 
" company.'* 

One cold winter's night, when the 
snow was on the groimd, our bachelor 
lay snugly in his warm bed awake and 
thoughdul. During the day I had 
joked him on his anti-matrimonial no- 
tions, which he parried with his usual 
dexterity. He was now ruminating on 
that conversation. 

" Ah ! " said he, mentally, " 't is a 
fine dream to be sure, and it has entailed 
much misery on better and wiser men 
than myself; but are not these things a 
warning to those who come after them ? 
Comfort, indeed ! it *s impossible. No 
time for study or reflection.'* 

At this moment a hasty step soimded 
in the street under his window, and the 
watchman bawled ** half-past one !" 

*' Ah !** said Harvey, " there 's some 
unhappy wight disturbed out of a sound 
sleep by the cries of his wife, who 
threatens him with an addition to his 



already numerous family— -celibacy for 
ever ! *' 

His soliloquy was cut short by a vio- 
lent ring at the street door bell, to 
which, at that hour, as might be sup- 
posed, the servant did not pay prompt 
attention. It was repeated again and 
again, when a window was throvm up, 
and the ringer was asked who he 
wanted. 

" I want to see Mr. Harvey immedi- 
ately,** replied the disturber ; " pray 
wake him at once — every minute is of 
consequence.'* 

" My rascal of a brother ! *' exclaimed 
I%ilip> as he reluctantly turned out of 
bed, having distinctly heard the conver- 
sation below — " What the devil can he 
want at this hour? Could not he wait 
till thfe morning ? " And then he began 
to utt^r sundry «nti-fraternal threats be- 
tween* his teeihj which chattered like a 
pair of castanets. 

At length he- descended, and beheld 
in the hall, which the servant had taken 
care not to leave after she had acquainted 
him with the message, a very suspicious 
looking personage, wrapped up to the 
chin in an old white great coat. 

" Is your name Harvey, sir ? ** in- 
quired the messenger, keeping his broad 
brimmed hat on, from under which a 
pair of large black eyes, limiinous as an 
owl's, gleamed with a most sinister ex- 
pression. 

" Yes," replied our bachelor, yawn- 
ing; " what, in the name of all that 's 
abominable, do you want with me at 
this unseasonable hoiu- ? '* 

" Your brother 's at the point of 
death ! " said the man in a serious tone; 
<<and he has sent me to beg that you. 
will come and forgive him before he 
die!" 

Poor Harvey was thunderstruck. His 
brother's vricked courses were forgotten, 
and he mechanically hurried on his 
great coat without asking another ques- 
tion. In less than five minutes he was 
in the street with his sinister looking 
guide. 

The cold was intense, and the pave- 
ment was slippery with the frozen snow, 
but Harvey thought only of his brother, 
though there blew a piercing wind which 
made him shiver. His guide walked 
fast, and was soon in the purlieus of the 
great theatres, a neighbourhood replete 
with every abomination to be found in 
this overgrown metropolis. But the 
fellow did not stop here, and Harvey 
was too much agitated to make any 
inquiries ; his mind was occupied only^ 
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by the fear that he might iurrive too late 
to receive his brother's last breath, and 
some token of his repentance. 

The streets were almost deserted; but 
a few drunken wretches, who had been 
ejected from the taverns with which 
that execrable neighbourhood abounds, 
were reeling along, or supporting them- 
selves by the posts, whUe they heaped 
their foul abuse on the watchman or the 
casual passenger. They passed through 
it all, and Harvey soon found himself 
in the dingy, squalid, and gloomy region 
of St. Giles's, the very name of which 
is synonymous with beggary and crime. 

The street in which they now stood 
was very dark, for gas light was not then 
adopted ; and Harvey l^gan to hesitate, 
eyed his conductor, slackened his pace, 
and at length stood still. 

" Oh I you need n't be afeard, sir," 
said the man, divining the reason of his 
halt, ** they are very poor people where 
your brother is, but they 're as honest as 
the day." 

Harvey thought it mighi be other- 
wise; but he had gone too far to turn 
back, so he determined to put a bold face 
upon the matter. " Go on, my friend," 
said he, and they again proceeded on- 
ward. Suddenly his guide entered a 
dark alley, and our bachelor, shudder- 
ing, heard him give a low whistle. 

A door was opened by an old hag, 
grimy and ugly, and Harvey and his 
guide ent^ed. The house was a large 
one, and perhaps had been tenanted by 
some person of fortune in earlier days, 
when the neighbourhood had not be- 
come celebrated. It appeared to be oc- 
cupied by several families, but the 
kitchen into which they now descended 
was filled with a strange company. The 
worst fears shook the frame of the un- 
welcome visitant, who would have re- 
treated, but his guide took him rudely 
by the shoulders, and thrust him into 
the room. Then the truth flashed upon 
the mind of our bachelor, and he wish- 
ed himself in any place except that in 
which he now stood. 

Round a great table, upon which, 
stuck up in thek own grease, flared 
three or four large candles, «at about 
two dozen male and female wretches, of 
the most forbidding aspect, singing, 
talking swearing, quarrelling, playing 
at cards, smoking, eating, and drinking. 
Aa an accompaniment to these soun^ 
a Scotch bagpiper was squeezing out his 
diabolical music; above which sounded 
the screaming of a cracked flute. The 
Aime of bread and cheese and onions. 



and tobacco smoke, was overpowering, 
and an old woman at a large fire was 
fryinff some apocryphal compound re- 
sembling forced-meat balls, which added 
to the horrible din. 

As soon as these worthies espied Har- 
vey, the bagpipe and the flute were 
hushed, and a loud laugh of derision 
greeted the poor fellow, who was hprri- 
bly alarmed. 

*• Well, I 'm blowed if we hav'n't 
done the lawyer's clerk," cried a rascal 
with a wooden leg, — '< shove him this 
way, Tim, and let's look at his leg." 

Whereupon an athletic Irishman, with 
a short pipe in his mouth, advanced and 
made their victim approach the table — 
** It 's a nice gitUale young man ye are," 
said he, giving him a slap on the bade 
which shook his hat from his head, upon 
which a greasy tattered woman's bonnet 
was immediately placed by another of the 
company. This caused another yell of 
laughter, in which Harvey did not 
join. 

" Gentlemen,** said he, (and here he 
could not help smiling), "what have I 
done to be treated in this manner ? Is 
there one of ye whom I have ever o& 
fended ? If you want money, you shall 
have ail I have got about me," and he 
accordingly emptied his pockets on the 
table. 

Sundry pairs of dirty hands were 
stretched out to grasp the coin, when 
the fellow with the wooden leg seized a 
large knife. 

*• Let the blunt alone !" cried he, 
fiercely : ** I '11 spoil the first mawly 
that's laid upon it — You, Tim Dona- 
van, sit down — Here, young man, take 
a sip:" and he proffered a quart pot to 
Harvey, to whom, however, the smell 
was enough. 

" What ! won't you drink with us ? " 
said the ruffian, perceiving his grimace 
at the abominable compound of gin and 
beer. 

« I am not thirsty," was the reply. 

" Ho ! ho !" shouted the gang, ** peel 
him, peel him!" and they accordingly 
began to strip the poor fellow of his 
clothes. 

Harvey still held the quart pot, and 
finding his case desperate in the hands of 
such wretches, he was about to com- 
mence an assault and battery upon the 
sinister feataces around him, when one 
of the gang, a fellow who swept the 
crossing at the Temple-gate in Fleet- 
street, and to whom Harvey had often 
given a penny, whispered in his ear — ^ > 

*< Give way to 'em, master,'* said h^; 
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" and let 'em have your toggery, or 
they *11 cut your throat as sure as New- 
gate." 

, " You be d — d," said a she- devil, who 
overheard this advice ; " get out of the 
vay, Bill Ivans — there's no call to hurt 
the lad. but I vant a good vipe." 

And she thrust her hand into our 
bachelor's pocket, and extracted his 
handkerchief in a trice. 

*^/7/ harve his upper benjamin," cried 
the feUow with the wooden leg; and in a 
few minutes Harvey was deprived of 
every thing except his pantaloons, stock- 
ings, and boots. 

They would have had the panta- 
loons, afler taking his boots and stock- 
ings, but they were much the worse for 
wear. . 

"The kiekseys are too seedy!" roar- 
ed a one-eyed rogue, as he felt the 
napless inexpressibles — "I vont have 
'em!" 

Just at that moment the old woman, 
who acted as porteress, popped her head 
in at the door, and called out in a shrill 
voice — " The traps ! the traps !" 

The effect was magical. The lights 
were instantly extinguished, and the 
whole group were in dismay: a dirty 
ragged great coat was thrown over the 
shoulders of our bachelor by the street^ 
sweeper, who took the opportunity of 
hurrying him out of the place. 

As they reached the street the sweeper 
said, ** This wouldn't have happened, if 
it hadn't been for your brother^ sir." 

He disa|)peared in a twinkling, and 
Harvey fled from the spot with the speed 
of the wind. As he passed through 
-several dark courts and alleys, the cause 
of the confusion was explained; the 
Bow-9treet officers were in search of a 
denounced burglar, and the whole neigh- 
Ixjuiiiood was in commotion. 

** The beak$ have offered a reward of a 
hundred pounds," said an old woman at 
a window, to her neighbour opposite, 
who replied — 

" Ay, ay, he'll be scragged for it, I 
dare say." 

" The devil scrag the whole neigh- 
bourhood, if scragging means hanging or 
burning," exclaimed Harvey between 
his chattering teeth. 

He reached home half dead with fa* 
tigue and terror, and succeeded, with 
some difficulty, in establishing his iden- 
tity. When I beard his stoiy I could 
not refrain from laughing heartily, in 
which the good-natured fellow joined. 
He would, no doubt, have consulted the 
magistrates on the subject of his St. 



Giles's friends, but the words of the 
street-sweeper restrained him — he could 
not criminate his brother. 

Poor Harvey is now under the broil- 
ing sun of India, beyond the reach of 
his unnatural relative, who has probably 
by this time visited the colonies. 

E. F, 



A POET'S MUSINGS. 
(For the Parterre). 

"* Look wiibin 
This dark enchanted miiror, thou ?halt see 

What the green laurel hides." 

My heart has poured its treasures forth 

Too wild and free ; 
The broken urn is all that now 

Is left to me ; 
And wither 'd leaves, and ashes dark 

As my despair, 
Are dSX that shew there has been light 

And perfume there. 
My soul's bright hopes! how glorious 
once 

Did ye not seem ? 
Alas ! how fearful 't is to waJce 

From such a dream: 
The bitterness of death is there — 

Oh, idol fame ! 
Thy martyrs perish in the hope 

To win a name. 
Renowned in future ages, far 

Above their lot — 
They mingle with the unnumber'd deat^ 

And are-^ forgot/ 
Or, if some wild and thrilling lay 

Survives their fate. 
Men wonder who has- framed a song 

So pasdonate. 
And offer (what he sought in vain) 

A POETS FAME, 

But where is he? — unJcnotvn he diedy 

Without a name ! — 
They have no record of his fate: 

Perchance he bore 
•Scorn — hunger — ^madness : all is past^-^ 

He IS NO MORE ! 
And I, what have / won, for all 

The sacrifice 
Of feelings, pure as the first spring 

In Paradise? 
A shadowy name, untimely traced 

In Passion's page — 
A heart grown old in youth, and cold 

As frozen age : 
Oh wild, ambitious heart! thy hopes 

Have perished long. 
What hast thou more to dedicsite 

To fame or song ? 

E. S. Ckaven. 
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Tbk heroine of the TYROL. 

A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 

My regiment was quartered in the an- 
cient town of Trent, from the year 1806, 
when the Tyrol was annexed to the realm 
of Bavaria, until 1809; and the latter 
part of this period will ever exist in my 
recollection, as the most eventful epoch 
I have hitherto encountered. 

The Bavarian sway, as is well known, 
was exceedingly unpopular throughout 
the newly-incorporated country ; and, in 
consequence, our sojourn was none of 
the pleasantest : in fact, for a long time 
we were sedulously cut by the inhsibitants 
of Trent and its neighbourhood ; and 
when at length they condescended to 
notice us at all, it was most frequently 
to pick a quarrel, and to sliew their teeth 
at least, if they dared not bite. 

It will readily be imagined, that this 
state of things was particularly irksome 
to a party chiefly consisting of young 
officers eager in the pursuit of diversion, 
and wearied with the monotony of a 
garrison life. We were compelled to 
contract our enjoyments within a very 
narrow circle, which almost prohibited 
the chance of variety ; when, one even- 
ing, after a jovial mess, it was proposed 
by two or three of the most volatile 
amongst us, that we should, at any risk, 
assist at a soiree which we had heard wAs 
to be given the same night, at a mansion 
within a mile or two of the town. This 
mad-headed project was adopted — despite 
the remonstrances of the more sober and 
reflecting of our cloth — by myself and 
some half dozen other swaggering, or 
rather staggering youths, who modestly 
deemed themselves the ^lite of his Bava^ 
rian Majesty's — regiment of light 
dragoons. 

. Amidst continued and boisterous mer- 
riment at the idea of a Tyrolese assembUe, 
we pursued our route, and reaching the 
chateau, penetrated, ere the wonder- 
stricken domestic had time to announce 
us, into the principal salon, which to our 
surprise, was filled with a company ap- 
parently as well-dressed and well-bred as 
might on an average be found at the con^ 
t;^<aztont of Munich itself. Our sudden 
and unexpected presence seemed to para^ 
lyze the whole assemblage; and many 
eyes were turned upon us as glaring as 
those of Tybalt at the intrusion of the 
hostile Montagues. As in that instance, 
however, so now, the host — a benevolent 
and sensible man — betook himself to 
soflen matters ; and politely advancing, 
both welcomed and invited us to sit. 



We had prepared ourselves for every 
circumstance save one — ^which one was 
precisely that I have just related. We 
should infallibly, flushed as we were 
with wine, have persisted in exchanging 
some chit-chat with the country belles, 
even had we been subsequently obliged 
to retreat, sword in hand, to our quarters. 
But thus received by the master of the 
house, our heroism fell fruitless, and we 
certainly cut but a sorry figure : it was 
fortunate that one of our party possessed 
presence of mind enough to extricate 
himself and comrades from so embarrass- 
ing a dilemma. . 

In candid terms, he begged pardon of 
the host for our unauthorized and un- 
mannerly intrusion ; pleaded, in excuse, 
the miserable monotony of our quarters; 
appealed to the ladies indulgently to stqp 
forward as peacemakers between us and 
their male friends ; and, in short, suc- 
ceeded in placing all parties finally on 
easy and good-humoured terms. 

Amongst the numerous damsels pre- 
sent, one in particular attracted and fixed 
my notice. She was very young: but 
her whole contour, and the sweet intel- 
lectuality of her countenance, impelled 
me to devote to her my entire attention ; 
nor did the fair Dorothea — for I found 
she was so called — seem disposed to repel 
these advances. In fact, the whole of 
the company grew more and more socia^ 
ble, with one solitary exception — that of 
an individual called Rusen, whose dark 
complexion and. wily features looked 
more Italian than German, and formed 
a striking contrast to the smiling, sunny 
aspect of Dorothea. It was indeed dif- 
ficult to imagine that anything could 
exist in common between two persons 
apparently so opposite; but I observed 
that in proportion to the increase of my 
familiarity with the latter, the sinister 
countenance of Rusen waxed more and 
more gloomy. 

The lady evidently remarked this 
change; and when it became so palpable 
as not to be mistaken, she made up to 
him, and tried sundry little arts and en- 
ticements to win him back to compla-^ 
cency. This undoubtedly looked like 
love ; and the strange suspicion was con- 
firmed by a bystander, who, on the young 
lady's quitting my neighbourhood, laughs 
ingly said, " Take heed ; you will incur 
the vengeance of Rusen, who is a schem- 
ing sort of feUow, if you continue tQjUtt 
with his betrothed.'* The words soiiB'ded 
unaccountably ; for even at that moa^ent, 
as I gazed on the pair, her anxious, agi- 
tated manner bore rather the semblance 
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of fear than affection. Indeed, from a 
feeling I could scarcely define, I resolved 
that this alleged contract should not 
prevent my offimng to escort the fair one 
home — which, when the hour of sepa- 
ration arrived, I accordingly took occa- 
sion to do. She declined the offer with 
a bland smile. I did not press it, under 
the circumstances, but turned away to 
saunter once more through the rooms. 
On returning however toward the spot, 
my surprise was great to see Dorothea 
stUl seated there, alone, and apparently 
much chagrined. ** Captain," said she 
as I approached, and striving to assume 
a tone of gaiety, ** I fear you will accuse 
me of caprice, but were your offer now 
repeated, I should accept it. " Of course 
I lost no time in profiting by this altera* 
tion; and having summoned Dorothea's 
attendant, we at once set forward for 
hear home, which I understood to be at 
some little distanc» on the Botzen road. 

The night was dark and the streets 
deserted. The domestic preceded us with 
a torch, and by its rays I could perceive 
that my companion's features were 
thoughtful and abstracted. To all my 
efforts to engage her in conversation, she 
answered by monosyllables ; until at 
length she suddenly exclaimed, ** Captain 
Lieber, I am now near home, and have 
no further cause to dread interruption 
or molestation. You, on the contrary, 
being unfortunately a Bavariafif** (and I 
thought I could detect a sigh as she 
spoke), " are obnoxious to many around 
us. I entreat you, therefore, to return 
to your quarters : do so as expeditiously 
and quietly as may be, and forget a 
weakness which has possibly caused me 
to lead you into peril.*' She uttered 
these words, though whisperingly, with 
much earnestness ; and, as if to give them 
greater force, at the same time pressed 
my arm with fervour. That pressure 
thrilled through my heart ; but its effect 
was difierent from what she had intended, 
for I was the more determined to escort 
her safely to her door. 

On reaching the ch&teau, we found it 
enveloped in darkness and silence, but 
Dorothea having knocked at a window, 
it was gently opened, and after a mo- 
ment's whispering, a large cloak and 
slouched hat were handed out to her. 
'' Take these," said she to me, ** disguise 
may now be necessary. They will serve 
to conceal your uniform and your cap." 

" What dread you then?" I inquired, 
somewhat startled. ** We Bavarians and 
the Tyrolese now form one people: we 
are not at war with each other, and even 



the peasantry will soon become friendly 
to a government which requires nothing 
but order and submission to lawful 
power." 

" Lawful power," reqK>nded the lovely 
rebel, "can proceed neither from the 
sword nor pen — ^from the issue of battles 
nor negociations of peace." 

*< From whence, then, does it pro- 
ceed?" 

" From the will of the people. But I 
must not argue with you," pursued she, 
smiling ; *< tul I seek just now is a sound 
night's repose, which I am sure you will 
not, by neglecting my caution, deprive 
me of." 

By way of answer, I enveloped myself 
in the ample folds of the mantle. I 
raised her delicate little hands to my 
lips ; and, tempted by her acquiescence, 
exclaimed, ** You are obeyed ; but ere I 
go, dear Dorothea, tell me — are you in- 
deed betrothed to that gloomy-looking 
Rusen ?" 

" Yes no !" replied she, and rush- 
ing into the house, put a stop to all 
further communication. 

Transported with an indistinct emotion 
of hope, I quitted the dwelling of the 
lovely Tyrolese, and commenced my 
journey homewards. For awhile my 
imagination wandered ibto all sorts of 
delightful prospects for the future, until 
the obscurity of the path recalled me to 
the passing moment. I fimcied that, 
through the prevailing gloom, I could 
distinguish, in the distance, the faint 
lights of the little town of Trent; and 
thus encouraged, was walking briskly 
onward, when my progress was arrested 
by coming close upon a human figure, 
apparently mantl^ like myself, and 
gliding forwards with noiseless steps. 
Whilst listeniiig for some signs of 'life 
from this object, it suddenly disappeared. 
I paused in surprise; and a moment 
after, a voice behind me murmured softly, 
*</« it time?" Instinctively disguising 
my tones, I replied, " Time to bs snug 
in bed, friend;" on which the challenger, 
as if mistaken in the party he had ad- 
dressed, without another word retired. 

There was something about this cir- 
cumstance, coupled with the preceding 
ones, that I did not altogether like — 
particularly as I thought I recognized, 
in the voice I had just heard, that of 
Rtuen. Grasping the hilt of my sabre, 
I struck out of the main road, and took 
a bye-path, which, at the expense of a 
little ditour, might, I conceived, save me 
from the hazard of being waylaid. Thi» 
path led through some conventual ruins^ 
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and I resolved, on reaching them, to play 
the %entmel for a few minutes, and re- 
oonnoitre before I penetrated further 
into the valley before me. I threaded 
my way among the rotting walls cau- 
tiously and in silence — and it was well I 
did so, or I should have stumbled right 
upon a man, who, with folded arms, was 
leaning against a parapet. He must 
have been dozing, for the next moment 
he started at the voice of a person (who 
approached from another quarter) utter- 
ing the question I had before heard, " Is 
it time ?" The voice was certainly Ru- 
aen% and his interlocutor answered with 
the word, "Sadum!" 

" Has he passed you ?" inquired 
Rusen. 

** No : not a mouse could have gone 
by me unobserved," rejoined the watchful 
sentinel* '' much less an accursed Bava- 
rian." 

** Come back with me then to the high 
road, and we will go onward, for he can- 
not be much longer, and the more distant 
we aire from the town, the better*" 

** The conspirators (whose purpose was 
now evident) retired, and as soon as their 
feotsteps grew faint in the distance, I 
emerged from the friendly buttress which 
had concealed me, and hastened, with 
returning confidence, to my quarters. 

On inquiry, next morning, I learnt 
that Rusen was a native of Verona, but 
jK>ssessed of great property and influence 
in the neighbourhood of Botzen. He 
was considered as the accepted lover of 
Dorothea, who however, it was generally 
suspected, in receiving his addresses, was 
«wayed more by political motives than 
the hope of connubial happiness. This 
remarkable young creature, at that time 
just budding forth a delicate and fragile 
maiden, had distinguished herself three 
years previously, when her country fell 
into the hands of Bavaria, by her in- 
genuity in suggesting continual obstacles 
to the domination of the Bavarian go- 
vernment. Yet, urged by my hopes, 
I could not help imagining (from the in- 
terest she took in my preservation) that 
her hostility to my native land was either 
decreased, or had been exaggerated. 

Some time elapsed, after these occur- 
rences, ere I could again obtain an in- 
terview with Dorothea. Meanwhile, I 
one evening received orders to escort 
with my troop a supply of money to Bot- 
zen . As I must pass her father's chateau 
on the route, I resolved at all hazards to 
attempt to see the object of so many both 
of my waking and sleeping thoughts. 
I therefore gave instructions to my lieu- 
tenant to await mc at a village a little 



further on, and dismounting, struck into 
a circuitous path which led to the hall- 
door of the mansion . Finding this open, 
I was in the actof presenting myself un- 
announced in the parlour, when I was 
fixed to the spot by the startling voice of 
Rusen. " To-nwrrow night, thenT he 
exclaimed to some other person in the 
apartment, "to-morrow night, in the 
Solum Castle I" 

" Agreed !— but stay — ^hear me !'* and 
I recognized the tones of Dorothea. 

I recollect not the precise train of 
thoughts that whirled through my brain 
— ^there was something of jealousy — of 
disappointment — of indignation; when 
my consciousness flowed again in a clear 
stream, I found myself in full gallop 
after my troop in advance. 

Upon our return the following after- 
noon, I shifted the quarters of my com- 
pany to the village Salum, and having 
seen both men and horses properly billet- 
ed, crossed, towards twilight, a wild and 
terrific chasm, forming one of the natu- 
ral defences of the ruined castle which 
towered high over-head, its turrets glow- 
ing with the rays of the setting sun, 
whilst beneath all was quickly becoming 
immersed in gloom. Having never be- 
held these migestic remains at so favour- 
able a moment, I was for some time 
absorbed by the contemplation. From 
this reverie, however, I was aroused 
by the sudden appparition of a young 
mountaineer, who leapt from crag to 
crag with inconceivable agility. To 
avoid any risk of insult from the peasan- 
try, I htid laid aside my regimental dress, 
and therefore watched the boy's progress, 
heedless whether or not he should be fol- 
lowed by a train. He passed swiftly as 
the wind, but in passing threw toward 
me a scrap of paper, which he took from 
a small basket on his arm. I eagerly ex- 
amined it, but found nothing more than 
the enigmatical words — ***Tis time/'* 

I turned over and over in my mind the 
probable meaning of these emphatic syUa- 
bles. Their reference to Rusen's myste- 
rious question was palpable ; but what did 
both conjointly imply ? Although the 
Tyrolese were known to be generally 
disaffected to their existing rulers, yet 
no evidences had been given of open and 
organized hostility. It is true — for my 
suspicions now aggravated every occur- 
rence I could not throughly explain — 
that I had latterly observed several groups 
of persons engaged in close and anxious 
conversation ; and, in one instance, saw 
a considerable body of men fixing their 
eyes intently on the summit of Salurn 
Castle ; but these words were ywfue cir- 
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cumstances, which yielded no positive 
deduction. 

What was to be done ? At first, I felt 
strongly disposed to return to the village 
and get my troops under arms. ; but my 
interest to discover whether Rusen and 
Dorothea met at so strange a time, and 
in so strange a place, was unconquer- 
able, heightened too by their manifest 
connexion with what I now began to 
consider a watchword. I resolved finally, 
since I was so far on the road, to satisfy 
myself first in this matter, and then 
hasten to Salurn and Trent, and take the 
necessary precautions. 

Accordingly, I pushed on my way, 
nor relaxed in my pace, although I had 
to struggle with sundry steep ascents and 
rude crags, until I found myself at the 
foot of the immense rock whereon the 
castle stands. The grand difficulty now 
was, to discover the direct rough-hewn 
flight of steps leading up to the structure, 
in seeking which I explored the entire 
circumference, and lost so much time 
that it had grown dusk all round me. 
What my sensations were during this 
interval it is impossible to describe ! 

Thus situated, my quick ear detected 
the voice of Rusen. It sounded from 
beyond a projecting corner of the cliff. 
Favoured by the darkness, I groped 
round, and had scarce doubled the point 
when the transient gleam of a lantern 
fell on three figures, in whom I recog- 
nized Rusen, Dorothea, and a female 
whom I did not remember to have seen 
before. This momentary light likewise 
enabled me to attain a spot whence I 
could hear, at least, whatever passed. 

Complete silence was maintained by 
all three for some time — and in the 
doubtful light their outlines reminded 
me of a group of marble statues. " Hear 
me," at length exclaimed Rusen in a 
rough and angered voice, "and let us 
fully understand each other. I am, as 
you know, not a Tyrolese. I have no 
personal feelings to gratify by setting 
this unhappy country in a blaze. On 
the contrary, those peace&l plans of 
commerce which have brought me hither 
thrive best when public tranquillity is 
established. If, therefore, I stand com- 
mitted to this confederacy, and throw 
into the scale my money, influence, and 
credit, my reward must be rendered cer- 
tain. Pronoimce therefore the word, 
Dorothea ; say that to-morrow you will 
be my wife, and this moment will I 
spring up the rocky height. Speak 
clearly and firmly ; for no longer, and 
least of all, here^ will I be trifled with." 

A few moments elapsed ere Dorothea 



answered, and when she did, her tones 
were so faint and tremulous that i^ was 
quite impossible to distinguish them. 
** She has consented," exclaimed the other 
female ; " up then, if you be a man !" 

So intense was my excitement that the 
whole scene was, as it were, branded 
upon my heart. The parties moved away, 
|ind with stealthy pace I followed. A 
* minute after, the light was seen ascend- 
ing, as if spontaneously, the face of the 
cliff. Its position enabled me to hit upon 
the steps, which, without a moment's 
hesitation, I b^an to mount. They 
were almost perpendicular — slippery and 
dangerous ; but, as if by instinct, my 
feet fixed themselves firmly in the friendly 
cavities. I quickly gained upon the light, 
whilst I felt my strength redoubled by 
that tiger-like feeling which works on 
man when he finds almost within his 
grasp a deadly foe. Immediately above 
us was a narrow platform running round 
the base of the building, and here I 
overtook my rivaL 

My advancing footsteps induced him 
to turn in surprise, and at the same in- 
stant I rushed on him an^ seized him by 
the throat. ** Jesu Maria !" cried he, as 
his fingers convulsively ^ught some fiirm 
hold upon me, ** Isit not time ?" 

" Yes !" I rejoined, " it is time !" and 
as the gleam of the lantern shewed him 
my features, his own expressed a mingled 
feeling of exultation and horror. " In 
the name of the king," I pursued, << I 
apprehend you as a traitor. Will you 
resign yourself my prisoner ?" 

" Never !'* shouted he. 

<♦ Then down with you !" and with my 
collected strength I dragged him to the 
brink of the precipice. 

The Italian struggled desperately, and 
we hung together for several minutes 
over the abyss. A complexity of passions 
nerved my arm. Personal antipathy to 
the man, loyalty to my king, love of 
Dorothea, all combined to animate me ; 
^but my antagonist possessed considerable 
muscular strength, and I doubt whether 
the issue would have been successful for 
me, had he not relaxed his hold in order 
to draw a poignard. This action was 
fatal to the unfortunate Rusen. I had 
obtained considerable celebrity in wrest- 
ling, with which manly exercise we often 
beguiled a wearisome hour in garrison, 
and the instant he loosed his gripe, I 
got my foot between his, and fairly 
tripped him up. 

He fell heavily and headlong from the 
platform upon the mass of rock beneath, 
uttering a piercing yell. I stood a mo- 
ment almost petrified ; bttt having reco- 
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'vered from this stupor, my next step was 
to descend again the rocky stairs and 
discover whether my victim yet lived. 
On reaching the spot whereon he had 
fallen, I foimd already there Dorothea 
and her friend, bending with speechless 
horror over the motionless body of Ru- 
sen, at whose breast the lantern still 
remained suspended and wiextinguished. 

** Are you here, captain ?" exclaimed 
Dorothea, half shrieking : *< merciful 
heaven, is this a dream?" 

'* Let us think of it hereafter but as 
one," replied I. "You, at any rate, 
must have no share in this scene of crime 
and death.*' 

She answered not, but knelt and un- 
loosened the lamp from the body <^ 
Rusen. " Leave me, leave me, Captain 
Lieber. I must hence, to obey the call 
of a sacred duty. As poor Rusen, alas ! 
no longer lives to perform it, I must 
complete his intention I" 

"Dorothea!" exclaimed I, "this is 
the language of madness. You are at 
present strongly excited, and not able to 
think for yourself. I must therefore in- 
sist on conducting you from this accursed 
spot. Come, let us begone! my duty 
summons me away.'* 

"What duty?*' rejoined she, firmly 
but sadly. " You go to be the means of 
betraying, perhaps to death, the ill-fated 
being you have said you loved." 

** Never, by heaven !" cried I : "not 
by a word, not by a look." 

" But there may be other witnesses of 

this transaction, and " she paused a 

moment, and then resumed " In the 

centre turret of the castle above us are 
deposited certain papers, which I am re- 
solved to demolish with the flame of this 
lamp : otherwise I cannot rest in peace." 

" If that be all, I will accomplish it. 
Give me the lamp." 

" Yoti, captain !*' — ^and she shuddered 
as she spoke. 

" Nay, dearest Dorothea, hesitate no 
longer : time presses." 

The maiden wrung her hands and 
wept aloud. 

" Do you fear,*' resumed I, scarce 
knowing what I said, " that I should 
examine the papers, and betray their 
contents?" 

" I confess that is my fear," she re- 
plied lingeringly. 

" Shall I then swear not to do so ?" 

" No, but promise by your honour, by 
your love for me, that when you have 
ascended the turret, and found the packet 
which is placed upon a small box on a 
£at stone near its top, you will— without 



looking for any inscription — instantly 
burn both box and packet, and watch 
their gradual consumption to ashes. Do 
you promise this V* 

" I do, on the honour of a soldier." , 

The agitating occurrences of the night 
had thrown my mind into a state of 
chaos. I was incapable at the mcmient 
of any connected train of thought, and 
my predominant feeling was the renewed 
hope of at length attaining Dorothea's 
heart and hand. 

I seized the lamp from the grasp of the 
heroic though trembling girl, and having 
once more climbed the precipitous steep, 
gained its pinnacle without accident. I 
felt dizzy for a moment on reaching the 
level from which the unfortunate Rusen 
had been dashed ; but with unflinching 
resolution waded over broken stones and 
rubbish, until I was at the foot of the 
ruined central tower. Its winding-stair 
was imperfect and dili^idated, and I was 
half dead with &tigue ere I had reached 
the top. The fresh air, however, which 
then blew unimpeded over my head, did 
much to revive me, and at length I ap- 
proached the mysterious packet. It was 
deposited on a stone which projected a 
little from the wall. 

True to my promise, I averted my 
eyes whilst applying the flame to the 
objects mentioned. The paper however, 
having probably become cJUunp, would 
not readUy ignite, and I was thus un- 
willingly forced to turn and look toward 
the stone whereon it rested, when I per- 
ceived its sur&u^ to be—<:omf^etefy blank f 

An icy coldness shot through every 
vein as I made this discovery. Mean- 
time, the paper had taken fire, and as it 
blazed, emitted sundry sparks as if from 
gunpowder ; and having communicated 
to the box beneath, immediately a huge 
column of blue flame ascended, steadily, 
high into the air. 

My mental perceptions became clear 
on the instant. All traces of confrision 
vanished from my brain, and the whole 
truth was at once developed. With sud- 
den impulse and supernatural strength, 
I drew the stone from the wall, and 
hurled it, box and all, into the void be- 
low: but it was too late! — ^the sionai. 
was given. From the siunmit of every 
hill, far and near, fires arose, as if simul- 
taneously, tossing about their flames like 
so many hell-spirits, in the blackness of 
night, replying to each other's call. The 
next moment were heard the drums of 
the infantry, and the trumpets of the 
dragoons, and these were quickly suc- 
ceeded by the thunder of small arms and 
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cannon which echoed from valley to val- 
ley ! 

* How I descended, first the turret, and 
then the rock, I have not the most dis- 
tant knowledge. Tearing myself from 
the outstretched arms of Dorothea, I 
sprang like a maniac into the village. 
Alas ! I just arrived in time to see my 
brave fellows, surrounded and over* 
whelmed, cut to pieces by armed pea* 
santry. Every where around was shouted 

the signal cry — "7if is timer On 

that fatal night the Tyrol was lost to 
Bavaria ! 

Struck by a bullet, I fell ; and when, 
after great and protracted suffering, I 
was once more enabled to conceive what 
passed around me, I found the mountain- 
land restored into the arms of Austria, 
and recognized in my nurse its heroic 
patriot, Dorothea ; who — hostilities hav- 
ing ceased and no further national jea- 
lousy existing between us— shortly after- 
wards became my wife. 

MY FIRST DUEL. 

" This is an awkward affair, Frank.". 

" Why, yes," said Frank, "i^ w an 
awkward affair.*' 

" But I suppose I must go through 
with it," I continued. 

"No doubt," rejoined my friend; 
'< and you may rest assured, that although 
the anticipation is not very agreeable, 
you 11 find the thing a mere bagatelle 
when on the ground." 

<* You *11 take care to have every thing 
ready, and to call me betimes ; will you, 
Frank?" 

" Certainly, my dear Ephraim, rely 
upon me; and now, as it is already 
twelve, and we have to ^o out at six, 
perhaps I had better wish you good 
night, that you may rest and have a 
steady hand in the morning. Before I 
go, however, there is one thing I wish 
to mention to you." 

<* And what is that ?" said I. 

" Why," replied Frank, hesitatingly, 
'<it is hardly worth troubling you about; 
but the &ct is, there is a custom — that 
is, people have on these occasions a sort 
of habit of making their — their " 

** Their exit I presume you mean ?" 

** Not so, my dear fellow; nothing 
was farther from my thoughts, as I hope 
(with God's will) nothing is fiirther 
from &ct than the probability of such a 
catastrophe to the present " 

" Farce ; but come, Frank, what is 
this that you would require of me, or 
enjoin me to ?" 



<' Briefly, then, Ephraim, might it 
not be as well now as at any other time, 
just for form's sake, to scratch down a 
memorandum of your wishes respecting 
the disposal of your property?" 

*' Oh Lord!" said I, "is that the 
mouse your mountain laboured with? 
My property ! God forgive you, Frank! 
Well, as Tom Mbore says — 

< I give thee all ; I can no more ;' 
I will bequeath you my debts, with a 
proviso that you don't pay interest ; but 
seriously, I '11 think of what you say ; 
and now, good night ; and for heaven's 
sake be punctual in the morning !" 

*« Never fear that. Good night," 
said Frank ; ' ' and do you hear, Ephraim? 
You may take a pint of Madeira, if you 
have an inclination to it, to-night ; but 
not a drop of port, sherry, or brandy. 
I must have you placed with a cool head, 
clear eye, and a steady fist." 

*• Very well," said I, ** I promise you 
to be observant of your orders;" and 
after once more exchanging greetings, 
the door dosed, and I was 1^ to mysdf. 

** Well," said I, when I found myself 
alone, ** this is a delightful sort of di- 
lemma to be placed in. If I loved the 
girl, there would be some satisfiiction in 
standing up to be shot at for her ; but to 
be blazed away at for a wench that 
I do n't care a curse for — to be compelled 
to fight for mere flirtation — is certainly, 
at the least, very disagreeable. How- 
ever, I suppose I must let the fellow 
have a brush at me, and so there is no 
more to be said on that head. By-the- 
by, Frank hinted (with prophetic fore^- 
sight, I presume) at the necessity of my 
disposing in writing of my movables. 
AUons done, let me see. First, there is 
my linen and my clothes ; let pocw Betty 
have them, to recompense her in part for 
the colds she has caught in letting me in 
many a morning ; the chances are, she 'U 
catch no more on that errand. My coins 
and medals may be given to C. Then 
there are my books, and chief of them 
all, sinner as I am, my Bible, if I dare 
name it with the purpose of blood upon 
my mind. I charge you, Frank, deliver 
it yourself to my dear and widowed 
mother ; tell her I revered its precepts, 
although I lacked the strength of mind 
that should have made me hold them 
fiist and follow them; and, above all, 
never, never crush her bowed, and bruis- 
ed, and lowly spirit with the truth of all 
the weakness, the folly, the impiety, 
that will mingle in my end !i Tell her 
I fell by sword, plague, pest^ence, or 
fimiine ; but tell her not 1 fell at a task 
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my common sense— my heart— my soul, 
which owns its divine origin — revolts 
from ! — tell her not I fell as a duelist — 
Down, down my heart ! the world must 
be worshipped. My other books may 
be divided between .^_ and •.— -^ and 
, expept my series of Ana, my Ho- 
garth, and VieFs and Bachaumont's and 
La Chapelle*s and LadgWs Journeys, 
and my Bigarrures; reserve them, with 
my Meerschaum, to yourself, and over 
them remember the happy hours that 
you have spent before with them and 
him who thanks you now for all your 
warm-hearted kindnesses. In the drawer 
of my desk will be found a portrait and 
some letters ; I need not say whose jthey 
are, but I entreat you, my dear Frank, 
I ooigure you, to take them into your 
own hands — ^to let no other look upon 
them, and to deliver them to her f Gloss 
the circumstances of my death, and let 
the tidings iall gently on her ; but tell 
her, amid all my sins and all my follies, 
I remembered her, and loved her, and 
her only, and more earnestly in the last 
moments of my life than when I held 
her on my bosom. Tell her " 

I had written thus &r when I was 
Interrupted by a tapping at my door, 
and .when I opened it Frank was there. 

" Is it time then already ?'* said I. 

** Yes,** said he. ** I am glad to see 
you ready. Come, we have few moments 
to lose." 

*' The hours have flown with strange 
rapidity,*' I said; ** but I am prepared. 
You spoke to me last night of a will ; 
doubtless it was a necessary precaution, 
and I thank you for the hint. I have 
attended to it, and have noted down my 
wishes ; here is a memorandum of them, 
and I confide the execution of them to 
you ; I know you will not refuse the 
task.'* 

<* God forbid," said Frank, taking my 
band, " that I should ; but God forbid 
there should be occasion for my offices." 

** I also hope, my dear friend," I re- 
plied, ** that itk&ce may be no such neces- 
sity; but I have a presentiment (and 
my presentiments have seldom boded me 
feiseiy) that this morning's work will be 
my last." 

*' Don't say that, Ephraim," said 
Frank, <' if I thought that— but, good 
God ! how can I get you out of it?" 

<* Out of it!" 1 exclaimed, you mis- 
take me. I cannot prevent my convic- 
tion ; but if 1 saw my grave dug at my 
feet, I would not retrace the steps I have 
taken. Come, come, 1 am ready;" and 
taking him by the arm, I drew him from 



the room> and we quitted the house 
ffllently, and in a few minutes were on 
the ground. 

On arriving there, I found that my 
adversary (whom I had never seen before) 
was beforehand with us ; he was a tall, 
raw, gaunt, muscular fellow, with an 
enormous pair of mustachios* and having 
altogether very much the appearance of 
one of Napoleon's c^d scirewrs. We 
saluted each other coldly, and then 
turned away, while the seconds retired 
to settle the preliminaries; their con- 
ference lasted some time, and appeared 
to bear grievously upon my adversary's 
patience, for he^seemed eager to despatch 
me. 

At last he addressed them. << Gentle- 
men," he said, "I beg pardon, but I 
think we may arrange in a breath aU 
that is to be arranged. First, then," he 
said speaking to Frank, <' do you choose 
fifteen or twenty paces ?" 

Frank unhesitatingly named the latter, 
out of regard to my safety. 

** Bon,'* said the fellow, as he made a 
scratch in the turf with his heel, and 
prepared to take the distance. 

I confess I was rejoiced at the thought 
of his measuring it, for I thought I per- 
ceived an omen of salvation in the length 
of his legs; in this, however, I was dis- 
appointed, for the vagabond stepped the 
ground as mincingly as a lady in pattens. 

<< And now," when he had finished 
that part of the business, " and now,** 
said he, with a coolness that matched 
that of the morning, and bespoke. him 
terribly uufaU to the business, <* whose 
weapons are we to use? Your's? They 
are only a common holster pair ; mine 
are rifie-barreUed and hair-triggered, 
and in every way superior to those 
machines ; what say you to using mine ? 
they '11 make shorter work of the busi- 



«' No doubt,'* thought I. 

** What say you, Ephraim?" said 
Frank. 

<< O, by all means ; what is good for 
the goose is good for the gander," I an- 
swered, with an attempt at a smile; 
Frank therefore assented. 

" Bon,'* said the fellow again ; " and 
now for the first fire; has anybody a 
piece of money about them ? Oh, here, 
I have one;" and he handed it to his 
second, who flung it up, and the result 
was in his favour. 

Frank then came up to me, and, seiz- 
ing my hand with passionate interest, 
said to me, in a tone of agitation, 
" Ephraim, my dear boy, be of good 
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cheer; that hulking blackguard is evi- 
dently trying to Iwlly you, but be of 
good cheer ; let me place you ; you are 
but a lath, give him your side ; you 
know it is disputed whether on these oc- 
casions it is most prudent to give the 
front or the side, but let me govern you 
here ; you are but a lath, give him your 
side, and the devil himself can't hit you. 
God bless you, and keep you !** And 
so saying, and again pressing my hand, 
he withdrew. Immediately after which 
we placed ourselves, and the next instant 
the signal was given. As soon as I 
heard it, I looked straight at my adver- 
sary, and saw him raise his pistol and 
steady it ; I saw him eye me with the 
keenness of a hawk and the precision of 
a master ; it was but the fair half-second, 
but I knew and was certain he had co- 
vered me. The next instant I felt a 
blow, as it were, on the outside of my 
right elbow, and a something like ice 
stealing along the arm as it dropped 
nerveless and with the weight of lead by 
my side, and I heard the report of his 
weapon. I was winged clean as a 
whistle. 

Frank perceived 'how it was with me, 
and was by my side in a twinkling, ban- 
daging my arm with the handkerchief 
he tore from his neck. « Are you faint, 
Ephraun?" 

"Not at all," I said; "but make 
haste, I long for my revenge." 

"Is the gentleman hurt?" inquired 
my adversary, with a half-stifled sardonic 
grin. 

" Not a whit,*' said I ; and he bowed. 

" Can you give him his charge?" in- 
quired Frank. 

" O never fear," I answered ; " let me 
have the pistol." He handed it to me ; 
I grasped it, but I essayed in vain to 
raise it; my right arm was more dis- 
abled than I had thought. 

« Try him with the left," said Frank. 

I did so, but found the pistol far 
heavier than I had conceived, and much 
heavier than I knew my own to be ; it 
was impossible to level it with my left;. 
I looked at my adversary, and saw his 
features relax into a damnable Mephis- 
topholic grin. I maddened with un- 
speakable rage. ** Hell and the devil !" 
I exclaimed, " is there no having a slap 
at the long-legged rascal 1 " 

" I fear not," said Frank ; " but," he 
added with ^affectionate warmth, " stand 
back, and I *0 fight his second for you." 

" That's out of the question," I re- 
plied: "let me try my left again." I 
did so, and felt convinced the pistol was 



more than usually heavy. I held it by 
the barrel, and then I felt assured the 
butt was plugged heavily with lead. 
The thought of treachery immediately 
came across me. The first fire won at 
his own call on the toss of a florin from 
his own purse probably, and a piece con- 
trived for these occasions, with the same 
impression on both sides. My right 
arm shattered certainly by aim, and his 
pistol of a weight that prevented all 
possibility of its being levelled with the 
left hand ; all concurred to assure me I 
was the victim of a scoundrel. 

" But it shall not go thus," I said, as 
I thrust Frank on one side, and ad- 
vanced towards the villain with the cool 
purpose of blowing his brains out : " It 
shall not go thus !" And as I neared 
him, I poised the butt of the pistol with 
my left hand against my chest, and put 
my finger on the trigger to draw in his 
fiice. Fortunately, Frank, who was ig- 
norant of my suspicions, closed on me at 
the very critical instant, and wrenched 
the weapon from my grasp, exclaiming, 
at the same time, " Would you commit 
murder ?" 

** With pleasure," I answered, " upon 
such a murderous villain as this !" But 
he was now secure from my fire, and 
seeing himself so, and safe in his superior 
physical strength, he sneered at me with 
such mean demoniacal insult, that un- 
able to withhold myself any longer, I 
rushed on him and grappled with him ; 
but I was weak from pain and loss of 
blood, and I fainted. 

Suddenly I was aroused by some one 
shaking me violently. I looked up ; it 
was Frank. " Up, up, man," he cried. 

" Up," I said, '* for what?" 

" For what," he replied, «* to save my 
character and your own, if you have care 
about either. Why, it wants but a 
quarter to six, and at six we must be on 
the ground." 

" What, have not I been shot, then ?" 
I said. 

"Shot!" he exclaimed, "who the 
devil has been here to shoot you ? Why 
you have been dreaming." 

It was true ; I had drawn my table to 
my bed-side to make my wiU, and had 
fidlen back asleep, and dreamed what I 
have related. 

" Then I suppose I must be shot 
agam?" 

"There's little fear of that, thank 
Heaven," said Frank, " for I have just 
learnt that your adversary, in alarm at 
your prowess, has bolted." 

" Indeed," said I, as coolly as I could ; 
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but inwardly thanking God heartily for 
my deliverance from jeopardy. 

** Yes," continued Frank, " so it is ; 
"but come, we must take our ground, 
and give the vagabond an hour's law.*' 

" With all my heart,*' said I ; and in 
five minutes I was dressed and on my 
way to the spot, with a lighted cheroot 
in my mouth, and truth to say, entre 
nouSt A lighter heart under my waistcoat 
than I think I should else have carried 
to the field. 

On the ground we found Captain M., 
the fellow's second, who informed us he 
understood his principal had taken flight, 
and vowed summary vengeance on him 
when and wherever he should meet him, 
for the insult he had offered him by his 
pusillanimous conduct. To be brief, we 
waited oYie hour, and my antagonist did 
not appear. Frank thus addressed him- 
self to his second : — 

" Captain M.," he said, ** you will do 
my friend the justice to say he has be- 
haved as becomes a brave and an honor- 
able man ? " 

" Most certainly/* said the Captain : 
und we quitted the ground, and I pro- 
ceeded to post the recreant ; after which 
the Captain, Frank, and I together took 
steaks and claret for breakfast. And 
thus ended << the first duel" of a half- 
bearded boy. Efhraim Twigg. 

New Monthly Mag, 



NASH, KING OF BATH. 

(For the Parterre). 

Of the many instances of humanity re- 
corded of this celebrated individual, the 
Spectator takes notice of one, though his 
name is not mentioned. When he was 
to give in his account to the Master of 
the Temple, among other articles, he 
charged, " For making one man happy, 
10/.** Being questioned about the 
meaning of this strange item, he frankly 
declared, that, happening to overhear a 
poor man declare to his wife, and a 
larore family of children, that 10/. would 
make him happy, he could not avoid 
trying the experiment. He added, if 
they did not choose to acquiesce in his 
charge, be was ready to refund the money. 
The Master, struck with such an unr 
common instance of good nature, publicly 
thanked him for his benevolence, and 
desired the sum might be doubled, as a 
proof of his satis&ction. 

The above circumstance probably took 
its rise from the following story — A 
.gentleman told Mr. Nash one day that 
•he had just come from seeing the most 



pitiful sight his eyes ever beheld; a poor 
man and his wife, surrounded with seven 
helpless infants, almost all perishing for 
want of food, raiment, and lodging, and 
their apartment was as dreary as the 
street itself, from the weather beating in 
upon them from all quarters; that, upon 
inquiry, he found the parents were 
honest and sober, and wished to be indus- 
trious, if they had employment, and that 
he had calculated the expense of making 
the whole family comfortable and happy. 

'< How much money,*' exclaimed Nash, 
" would relieve and make them happy?" 

" About ten guineas," replied the 
friend, "would be sufficient for that 
purpose.** 

Nash instantly went to his bureau, 
and gave him the cash, at the same 
time pressing him to make all possible 
haste, for fear of the sudden dissolution 
of the miserable family. 

" I need not go far,*' said the friend, 
smiling and putting the money into his 
pocket: "you know you have owed me 
this money a long while, and that I have 
dunned you for it, for years, to no man- 
ner of purpose: excuse me, therefore, 
for haviog thus imposed on your feelings, 
not being able to move your justice^ for 
there are no such objects as I have de- 
scribed, to my knowledge : the story is a 
fiction from beginning to end, you are a 
dupe, not of justice^ but of your human- 
ity.*' W. G. 



POPPING THE QUESTION. 

BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 

"Faint heart," says the adage, "never 
won fair ladye.'* I know not who it 
was that gave birth to this " wise saw" 
— whether it is to be found in Homer, 
as some say all things may, '(it is a long 
time since we read Homer)— -or whether 
some gallant son of Mars introduced it 
to the world by way of forwarding the 
views of himself and comrades. But 
this I know, that whoever the person 
may be, he has much to answer for: 
much to answer for to the ladies for sub- 
jecting them to the affectations and im- 
pertinences of our sex — ^much to answer 
for to us, for encouraging the belief that 
such a behaviour is pleasing to the fair. 
Perhaps it may be urged that a mis- 
apprehension and misapplication of the 
adage have caused the grievance I com- 
plain of. It may be so : but it is not 
enough that a law is made with a view 
to encourage merit; it should be so 
framed as to defy a perversion to the 
purposes of evil. In the blessed days of 
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chivalry, no doubt, the bravest knights 
were — as they deserved to be — the most 
successful pleaders in the bower of beauty. 
But let it be remembered that, in those 
days, the gallants were bold as lions in 
battle, but in a lady's boudoir, (if such 
an anachronism may be allowed,) meek 
as so many lambs. Now, I much fear, 
the high bearing of our gallants is chiefly 
displayed in the chambers of their mis- 
tresses, while craven hearts are found to 
tremble in the tent. Alas, for the days 
of chivalry ! In a word — though I speak 
it with the most perfect good humour, 
and without a particle of jealousy — I 
consider the yoimg men of the present 
day a saucy, empty, assuming, ill-bred 
set of fellows, and altogether unworthy 
the favours of the belles of the nineteenth 
century. 

I am not a nineteenth-century man 
myself, and I thank the gods (particularly 
the god of love) for that consolation in 
the midst of adl my sorrows. Forty 
years ago things were very different : 
the young folks of that age were men of 
anotiier calibre, men who paid some re- 
gard to decency, and were not ashamed 
to wear the blush of modesty upon aU 
proper occasions. I was a lover then ; 
and I confess, (though at the risk of 
getting laughed at for my pains,) felt as 
much alarm at the idea of "popping the 
red-hot question,'* as facing a flfteen- 
poimder. An offer of marriage at that 
time of day was matter of deliberation 
for weeks, months — nay, frequently for 
years : not as now, an afiair of three in- 
terviews — a ball, a morning call, and an 
evening at the opera. No, no : Gretna 
Green was a terra incognUa in those days ; 
and except in plays and romances, no 
man ever dreamt of stealing a heiress 
btirglariousli/i (for I can find no softer 
term for it,) or running away with a 
beauty, and asking her consent after- 
wards. 

The manner of popping the question, 
certainly, must always vary considerably 
with the varying dispositions and habits 
of men. The young lawyer, for instance, 
would put it in a precise, parchment 
sort of way, — I, A. B., do hereby ask 
and solicit, &c. — while the poet, no doubt 
would whip in a scrap of Ovid, and 
make it up into a sonnet, or moonlight 
impromptu. I remember the opinion of 
a young beau of Gray's Inn, (macaronies 
we used to call them in those days) who, 
on its being suggested that the b^ way 
of putting the query was by writing, 
replied, ** No, that would never do ; for 
then the lady would have it to shew 
against you." 



But to my tale. About twenty year^ 
ago, (I was not then so bald as I am 
now,) I was spending the Midsummer 
with my old friend and school-fellow, 
Tom Merton. Tom had married early 
in life, and had a daughter, Mary Rose, 
who, to her "lather's wit and mother's 
beauty," added her uncle Absalom's good 
humour, and her aunt Deborah's nota- 
bility. In her you had the realization of 
all that the poets have sung about fairy 
forms, dulcet voices, and witching eyes. 
She was just such a being as you may 
imagine to yourself in the heroine of 
some beautiful romance — Narcissa, in 
Roderick Random, for instance — or So- 
phia, in Tom Jones — or Fanny, in Joseph 
Andrews — ^not the modern, lackadaisical 
damsels of Colburn and Bentley. If she 
had met the eye of Marc Antony, Cleo- 
patra might have exerted her blandish- 
ments in vain: if Paris had but seen 
Mary Rose Merton. Troy might have 
been standing to this day. Such was the 
presiding divinity of the house where I 
was visiting. My heart was susceptible, 
and I fell in love. No man, I thought, 
had ever loved as I did — a common fancy 
among lovers— and the intensity of my 
affection I believed would not fiiil to se- 
cure a return. One cannot explain the 
secret, but those who have felt the influ- 
ence, will know how to judge of my feel, 
ings. I was as completely over head and 
ears as mortal could be : I loved with 
that entire devotion that makes filial 
piety and brotherly affection sneak to a 
comer of man's heart, and leave it to 
the undisputed sovereignty of feminine 
beauty. 

The blindness incidental to my passion, 
and the young lady's unifi^rm kindness, 
led me to believe that the possibility of 
her becoming my wife was by no means 
so remote as at first it had appeared to 
be; and, having spent several sleepless 
nights in examining the subject on all 
sides, I determined to make her an offer 
of my hand, and to bear the result, pro 
or con, with all due philosophy. For 
more than a week I was disappointed in 
an opportunity of speaking alone with my 
adored, notwithstanding I had frequently 
left the dinner-table prematurely with 
that view, and several times excused my- 
self from excursions which had been 
planned for my especial amusement. 

At length the favourable moment 
seemed to be at hand. A charity sermon 
was to be preached by the bishop, for the 
benefit of a Sunday school, and as Mr. 
Merton was churchwarden, and destined 
to hold one of the plates^ it became im- 
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perative on his fimiily to be present on 
the occasion. I, of course, proffered my 
services, and it was arranged that we 
should set off early next morning, to se- 
cure good seats in the centre aisle. I 
could hardly close my eyes that night for 
thinking how I should *< Pop the Ques- 
tion ;*' and when I did get a short dum- 
ber, was waked on a sudden by some one 
starting from behind a hedge, just as I 
was disclosing the soft secret. Some- 
times, when I had fancied myself sitting 
by the lovely Mary in a bower of jasmine 
and roses, and had just concluded a beau- 
tiful rhapsody about loves and doves, 
myrtles and turtles, I raised my blushing 
h^ui, and found myself tete'a-tete with 
her papa. At another moment, she would 
slip a beautiAil, pink, hot-pressed billet- 
doux into my hand, which, when I un- 
folded it, would turn out to be a challenge 
from some favoured lover, desiring the 
satisfaction of meeting me at half-past 
six in the morning, and so forth, and 
concluding, as usual, with an indirect 
allusion to a horsewhip. Morning dreams, 
they say, always come true. It's a gross 
falsehood — ^mine never come true. But 
I had a pleasant vision that morning, 
and recollecting the gossip's tale, I fondly 
believed it would be verified. Methought 
I had ventured to "pop the question" 
to my Dulcinea, and was accepted. I 
jumped out of bcii in a tremor. " Yes," 
I cried, '< I will pop the question : ere 
this night-cap again envelope this un- 
happy head, the trial shall be made!'' 
and I shaved, and brushed my hair over 
the bald place on my crown, and tied my 
cravat with unprecedented care; and 
made my appearance in the break&st- 
parlour just as the servant maid had 
begun to dust the chairs and tables. 

Poor servant maid ! I exclaimed to 
myself — ^for I felt very Steme-ish — was 
it ever thy lot to have the question pop- 
ped in thy imsophisticated ear? May- 
hap, even now, as thou dustest the ma- 
h(^any diairs, and rubbest down the legs 
of the rosewood tables, pangs of unre- 
quited affection agitate thy tender bosom, 
or doubts of a lover's faith are preying 
upon thy maiden heart ! I can fancy 
thee, fair domestic, standing in that neat 
dress thou wearest now — a gown of dark 
blue with a little white sprig, apron of 
criss-cross, (housemaids were not above 
checked aprons in those days), and black 
cotton stockings^ — that identical duster, 
perhaps, waving in thy ruby hand — I 
can fiuicy thee, thus standing, sweet help, 
with thy lover at thy feet — ^he all hope 
and protestation, thou all fear and hesi- 



tation — his face glowing with affection, 
thine suffused with blushes — his eyes 
beaming with smiles, thine gushing with 
tears — love-tears, that fall, drop — drop — 
slowly at first, like the first drops of a 
thunder storm, increasing in their flow, 
even as that storm increaseth, till finding 
it no longer possible to dissemble thy 
weeping, thou raisest the duster to thy 
cheeks, and smear est them with its pul- 
verized impurities. But Love knows 
best how to bring about his desires : that 
little incident, simple — nay, silly as it 
may seem, has more quickly matured the 
project than hours of sentiment could 
have done ; for the begrimmed counte- 
nance of the maiden sets both the lovers 
a laughing — she is anxious to run away, 
to wash "the filthy witness" from her 
face — he will not suffer her to depart 
without a promise, a word of hope — she 
falters forth the soft syllables of consent 
— and the terrible task of " popping the 
question " is over. 

Breakfast-time at length arrived. Bui 
I shall pass over the blunders I commit- 
ted during its progress; how I salted 
Mary Rose*s mufiin instead of my own, 
poured the cream into the sugar ba^n, 
and took a bite at the teapot lid. " Pop 
the question*' haunted me continually, 
and I feared to speak, even on the most 
ordinary topics, lest I should in some 
way betray myself. Pop — ^pop— pop ! 
every thing seemed to go off wiUi a pop ; 
and when at length Mr. Merton hinted 
to Mary and her mother that it was time 
for them to pop on their bonnets, I 
thought he laid a particular stress on the 
horrible monosyllable, and almost ex- 
pected him to accuse me of some sinister 
design upon his daughter. It passed off, 
however, and we set out for the church. 
Mary Rose leaned upon my arm, and 
complained how dull I was. I, of course, 
protested against it, and tried to rally : 
vivacity, indeed, was one of my charac- 
teristics, and I was just beginning to 
make myself extremely agreeable, when 
a little urchin, in the thick gloom of a 
dark entry, let off a pop gun close to my 
ear. The sound, simple as it may seem, 
made me start as if a ghost had stood 
before me, and when Mary observed that 
I was "very nervous this morning,** I 
felt as if I could have throttled the lad ; 
and inwardly cursed the inventor of pop- 
guns, and doomed him to the lowest pit 
of Acheron. 

I strove against my fate, however, and 
made several obsertrations. "Look," 
cried Mary Rose^ as we gained the end 
of the street, " what a beautiful child !*' 
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I turned my head to the window, 
when the first object tliat met my eyes 
was a square blue paper, edged with yel- 
low, on which was written in too, too 
legible characters, *«Pop." I believe I 
was surprised into an exclamation strong- 
er than the occasion would seem to war- 
rant, and the poor child came in for a 
share of my anathema. I didn't intend 
it, however, for I am very fond of chil- 
dren : but it served Mary Rose to scold 
me about till we came to the church 
door; and if possible, bewildered me 
more than ever. We had now arrived 
in the middle aisle, when my fair com - 
panion whispered me — '* My dear 
Mf. -— : — , won't you take off your 
hat ?" l^his w^ only • a prelude to 
still greater launders. I posted myself 
at the head of the seat, sang part of the 
hundredth psalm while the organist was 
playing the symphony, sat down when I 
should have stood up, knelt when I 
ought to have been standing, and just at 
the end of the creed found myself point- 
ed due west, the gaze and wonder of the 
congregation. ; 

The sermon at length commenced; 
and the quietness that ensued, broken 
only by the perambulations of the beadle 
and sub-schoolmaster, and the collision 
ever and anon of their official wands 
with the heads of refractory students, 
guilty of the enormous crime of gaping 
or of twirling their thumbs, gave me 
an opportunity of collecting my scatter- 
ed thoughts. Just as the rest of the 
congregation were going to sleep, I be- 
gan to awake from my mental lethargy ; 
and by the time the worthy prelate had 
discussed three or four heads of his text, 
felt myself competent to make a speech 
in parliament. Just at this moment, 
too, a thought struck me, as beautiful 
as it was sudden — a plan by which I 
might make the desired tender of my 
person, and display an abundant share of 
wit into the bargain. 

To this end I seized Mary Rose's 
prayer-book, and turning over the pages 
till I came to matrimony, marked the 
passage, " Wiit thou have this man to 
thy wedded husband?'' with two empha- 
tic dashes, and pointing significantly 
and confidently to myself handed it to 
her with a bow. She took it ! — she read 
it ! !— she smiled !!! Was it a smile of 
assent? O how my heart beat in my 
bosom at that instant — so loud, that I 
feared the people around us might hear 
its palpitations ; and looked at them to 
see if they noticed me. She turned over 
a few leaves — she took my pencil, which 



I had purposely enclosed in the book — 
and she marked a passage. O ye gods 
and demigods ! what were my sensations 
at that moment! not Jove himself, 
when he went swan -hopping to the 
lovely Leda — nor Pluto, when he per- 
petrated the abduction of the beautiful 
Proserpine, could have experienced a 
greater turmoil of passions thnn 1 that 
moment. I felt the score — ^felt it, as if 
it had been made across my very heart : 
and I grasped the book — and I squeezed >^ 
the hand that presented it ; and, opening 
the page tremblingly, and holding the 
volume close to my eyes, ^for the type 
was small, ,and my sight not quite so 
good as it used to be), I read— :0 Mary 
Rose ! O Mary Rose ! that X' should 
live to relate it!— "A woman mfiy not 
marry her grandfather." 

Metropolitan Magazine. 



MISCELLANIES. . 

MORAL FORTITUDE DEPENDENT ON HABIT. 

When life is in danger either in a storm 
or a battle, it is certain that less fear is 
felt by the commander or the pilot, and 
even by the private soldier actively en- 
gaged, or the common sailor laboriously 
occupied, than by those who are exposed 
to the peril, but not employed in the 
means of guarding against it. The rear< 
son is, not that the one class believe the 
danger to be less. They are likely in 
many instances to perceive it more 
clearly. But having acquired a habit 
of instantly turning their thoughts to 
the means of counteracting the danger, 
their minds are thrown into a state which 
excludes the ascendancy of fear. — Mental 
fortitude depends entirely upon this 
habit. The timid horseman is haunted 
by the horrors of a fell. The bold and 
skilful thinks only about the best means 
of curbing or supporting his horse. 
Even when all means are equally unavail- 
able, and his condition appears desperate 
to the by-stander, he still owes it to his 
fortunate habit that he does not suffer 
the agony of the coward. Many cases 
have been known where fortitude has 
reached such strength that the faculties, 
instead of being confounded by danger, 
are never raised to their highest activity 
by a less violent stimulant. The dis- 
tinction between such men and the coward 
does not depend upon difference of opi- 
nion about the reality or extent of the 
danger, but on a state of mind which 
renders it more or less accessible to fear. 
£lir James MackirUos/i. 
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A PAGE FROM A BLUE JACKET'S 
LOG BOOK. 

(For the Parterre,) 

It may be of his wish to roam 

Repented he ; bat in his bosom slept 

The silent tbooght, nor Arom his lips did come' 

One word of wail.— fyrois. 



The EUiottt of Swingdale, till towards 
the beginning of the last century, had 
"been for time immemorial, a family of no 
mean note amongst the border aristo- 
cracy of Scotland. But from this period, 
tming to the improvidence of two or 
three successive proprietors, it became 
gradually reduced ; and the last of the 
lairds, still more profuse and hospitable 
than his predecessors, with greatly dimb* 
nished means, was, after a fruitless strug- 
gle, compelled to part with the last rood of 
his paternal lands, and seek refuge with 
his iaitfaful, uncomplaining partner and 
their boys, in a small mountain dwell- 
ing, provided for them by the humanity 
of his relations. 

Mr. Elliott, as he was designated 
from courtesy, passed his time in alternate 
grumblfi^ at his fallen fortunes, which 
be ImiMh^ to every cause except the 
true one — ^his own improvidence, and 



in instilling into the minds of his boys 
high ideas of the antiquity of their race. 
The armorial shield of the Elliotts, cut 
from the panel of his old-fashioned 
chair before it was sold, did not certainly 
serve, like the clay of Ciesar, *' to stop 
a hole to keep the wind away ;" but it 
occupied a conspicuous station on the 
bare wall of the cottage, which sheltered 
the last laird of the once proud race. To 
tiiis monument of the rank of bis family, 
he would often point with pride, when 
recounting to his sons the " tales of other 
days," and the part taken by their ances- 
tors in the border feuds; and in such 
reminiscences the old man contrived to 
soften the mortification of his fallen con- 
dition. 

Not such were the instructions of 
Mrs. Elliott; she performed towards 
them a fiur better part, by impressing 
on their ductile minds the necessity for 
self-exertion as the only sure path to 
honour and happiness. 

But she did more : she relinquished, 
^ough not without a severe struggle, 
her two eldest boys, when they had 
scarcely attained the age of adolescence, 
to the care of a relative, a man of 
wealth and importance in the East, who 
kindly promised to forward their for- 
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tunes — and solemnly was that promise 
fulfilled. 

For three years subsequent to their 
arrival at Madras, this affectionate mother 
was annually cheered by news of their 
welfare under their own hands, and by 
accounts of their well doing in letters 
from her relative, who seemed to have 
contracted for the youths a regard truly 
paternal. 

As the fourth season approached a letter 
arrived firom their protector ; but it con- 
tained not the usual enclosure from her 
sons. For this disappointment she was, 
however, more than consoled, by learning 
that the eldest had been appointed mas- 
ter of one of his cousin's country ships, 
in which his brother sailed as clerk, and 
that, having considerable venture of their • 
own on board, they would most probably 
realize a considerable profit. 

Time wore away ; the dreary season 
of winter came and disappeared, and 
May, with its sunshine and its flowers, 
again gladdened the face of nature, when 
the aged pastor of Bedrule, rode up one 
morning to the door of Mr. Elliott's 
humble dwelling. His presence, which 
had hitherto always diffused a gleam of 
gladness over the desolate heart of its 
mistress, now failed of its usual effect, 
and she felt as if it would prove the 
forerunner of more heavy misfortune. 
After the usual greetings, the divine led 
to the subject of the trials and crosses of 
life, and the instability of all sublunary 
blessings; when Mrs. Elliott, unable 
longer to repress her terrors, clasped her 
hands together, exclaiming, << You have 
heard bad news from India!" 

It was but too true. The Nabob, 
after a prosperous voyage, sunk when 
almost in sight of Madras Roads, and 
every soul on board perished ! 

Tlie sorrow of the bereaved mother 
was silent, but deep; and she climg 
with increased affection to her only 
remaining treasure, her last-bom son. 

This boy went daily to a school, about 
two miles distant from the cottage ; and 
being too young at the time to retain 
any distant recollection of the more pros- 
perous fortunes of his family, was joyous 
and gay as youth, health, and innocence, 
could render him. WiUi the master he 
had the reputation of being an apt scholar, 
but somewhat inclined to neglect his 
book ; whilst his schoolfellows regarded 
him as a kind of leader, wherever fun, 
frolic, or rare mischief was going for- 
ward. It was one of young Andrew 
Elliott's duties to go every Saturday to 
the neighbouring market-town, and bring 



back the few luxuries which habit had 
rendered necessary to his father's comfort. 
On an inclement December morning, 
Andrew received the half-crown, which, 
as usual, had been saved at the expense 
of many privtUions to his mother, from 
the small sum settled on his parents by 
a few opulent relations, and had reached 
the threshold of the cottage, when he 
was stopped by Mrs. Elliott, who de- 
clared it would be madness to proceed. 

The fall of snow had been incessant 
throughout the night, and lay many 
feet deep on the moor-land tract he had 
to traverse ; but the adventurous youth, 
nothing daunted, kissed her affection- 
ately, saying, "Never fear, mother," 
and bounded off, whistling a merry tune, 
ere she had time to utter another 
word. 

Anxiously she gazed after her sole 
earthly treasure, till recalled by the 
querulous voice of her husband, who 
was incommoded by the inrush of cold 
air from the open door. 

«John Elliott," said the meek wife, 
roused to resentment at his selfishness 
by fears for his son, " you have periled 
the life of Andrew for the gratification 
of a pampered appetite; and should 
aught that is evil befal him, miserable 
will be your latter end ! Unfeeling man ! 
surely the brown bread, which nourishes 
your wife and boy, might have sufiSced 
you one day at least:" and covering her 
agonized features with her apron, she 
burst into tears. 

It was the first reproachftd word that 
had ever passed her lips, and it sounded 
in the ears of the astonished husband as 
prophetic of evil. Gladly, had it been 
possible, would he have recalled the boy; 
for, if he loved any thing on earth be- 
yond his own ease, it was little Andrew ; 
and the hours of this weary day were 
passed in torturing anxiety by the mo- 
ther, and in fitful gloom and unkind 
fretfulness by the laird. In the mean- 
while, Andrew, struggling with the bit- 
ter blast, at length reached the house of 
a lady nearly related to his father, half 
frozen with cold, and covered with snow. 
Here he received the utmost attention 
and kindness, and after dinner went out, 
as she thought, to purchase the few 
articles he wanted. 

"Dinna idle away y'ere time, An- 
drew," said the old domestic of his re- 
lative, " or ye 11 na see home tlys night." 

" That 's true, Janet," replied the boy, 
as he passed through the door he was 
never again feted to enter. 

The idea of pushing his fortune abroad 
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had first occurred to Andrew, on the 
suggestion, of apprenticing him to a 
w^thy tobacconist at Glasgow. He 
had often felt the Saturday marketing 
galling to his feelings; but it was for his 
fiither*s comfort, or rather, to save a 
belov^ mother from his repinings. But 
to become the drudge of a low trader I 
the proud spirit of his ancient race re- 
volted at the anticipated degradation. 
<< Rather, far rather, will I be a soldier," 
soliloquized the youth, as he buflfeted 
the wintry blast on the Dunion-side. 
<< Ah, no! not a soldier, but a sailor.*' 
At this moment the sound of cart- 
wheels, dragging heavily along the deep 
road, attracted his notice, and he halted 
till the vehicle came in sight. 

It was the minister's man of Bedrule, 
going to Ital for coals; the temptation 
was too powerful to be resisted. "As I 
am resolved to embrace a seafaring life, 
this day is as good as another," cogitated 
Andrew. «« But, my moUier — well, 
never could I take leave of my poor 
mother.'* 

This last idea was conclusive. Symie 
agreed to take him to Ital for a shilling; 
and, on leaving the house of his relative, 
the runaway found the man ready to 
start from the t<^-house, where he had 
stopped to bait his horses. Many were 
the misgivings of the wanderer, as mile 
after mile intervened between him and 
the cottage of his parents, and sad be- 
came his heart as the image of his 
deserted mother rose to his mental 
vision. 

But who can paint the anxiety of the 
bereaved mother through this wearisome 
day, or the agony she suffered during 
the lagging hours of the long dark night 
which succeeded? The image of her 
boy perishing with cold on the black 
Dunion's-side, or entombed beneath the 
deep wreaths of snow accumulated in 
the hollows of the road, was ever present 
to her imagination. Ere day- dawn she 
rose and made her way to the house of a 
neighbour, whom she entreated to ac- 
company her to the town in search of 
her son. The track was nearly impass- 
able by an additional fidl of snow in the 
night; but the tears of the distracted 
parent prevailed, and they set out on 
one of Mr. Dickson's stoutest horses, 
slowly picking their way along the 
road. 

On alighting at the house of the lady 
already mentioned, suspense was at an 
end. The runaway hid intrusted a line 
to one of the Berwick carriers whom 
they met at a hedge ale-house, and 



which, though it allayed the terrors of 
Mrs. Elliott for the life of her son, over- 
whelmed her with afliiction for the step 
he had taken. 

She returned heart-stricken to her 
now solitary cottage, dreading to en- 
counter alone the expected repinings of 
her husband ; but John Elliott expressed 
an exultation at the spirit of his son, that 
sounded still more discordant in the ears 
of the surviving mother than would have 
done the most unseasonable complain- 
ings. 

On reaching Berwick, the half-crown 
was nearly exhausted, and Andrew El- 
liott, perhiq>s, in the interior of his 
bosom, repented of the precipitancy of 
his flight. But he wandered to the 
shore; and gazing on the bay, the most 
extensive sheet of water that had yet 
met his eye, he forgot his destitute 
plight, and stood transfixed with delight, 
unheeding the ^proach of footsteps, till 
a rough hand was placed on his shoulder, 
and a man in a sailor's jacket ex- 
claimed — 

<< Hast got out of soundings, young- 
ster? Would'st like to be a sailor? " 

« That I would, above all things,** 
answered the wanderer ; and he looked 
wistfully towards the smacks in the 
offing. 

" Jerry Ward 's your man, then, my 
lad, if you're neither a runaway 'pren- 
tice nor a deserter." 

The frankness of the skipper opened 
the heart of Andrew, and in a few mi- 
nutes he was master of his history. The 
old seaman pondered a little ; it was a 
moment of intense anxiety to the young 
adventurer. 

The ponderings of Jerry ended, how- 
ever, favourably to his wi^es. 

« Thou can'st not do better, boy ; the 
sea will make a man of thee ;" and bawl- 
ing, << Boat, a-hoy !" the skipper and 
his prot^g6 in a few minutes stood on 
the deck of the Tweed. 

For the next two years the runaway 
accompanied the skipper in various trips 
to and from London, and once as far as 
the Baltic ; first, as cabin-boy, and af- 
terwards in various capacities as occasion 
required. 

His scholarship and knowledge of 
arithmetic occasionally stood the skipper 
in good stead ; in short, Andrew Elliott 
had grown a personage of no mean im<* 
portance on board the smack ; and Jerry 
Ward even contemplated promoting him 
to the dignity of mate, when a circum- 
stance occurred that materially changed 
the colour of his destiny, and separated 
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him from his rough, though kind-hearted 
master. 

Shortly after the commencement of 
the revolutionary war in North America, 
the runaway encountered a press-gang 
at Wapping, and was taken on board the 
Tim<<fr moored opposite theTower. Jerry 
Ward conjectiired, from the unusual 
length of Andrew's absence, what had 
<N?curred; and though he could not claim 
him as an apprentice, still, if money 
could have redeemed him, it would not 
have been wanting; but the spirit of 
adventure being still strong in the mind 
of the youth, he unhesitatingly accepted 
the bounty, and was transferred to a 
frigate lying in the Downs. 

After a six months* cruise in the 
Mediterranean, the vessel put into Gib- 
raltar, where lay several vessels, one of 
which bore a commodore's flag. 

Inquiring the name of this officer, 
the runaway heard with a feeling of un- 
bounded rapture, the name of the gallant 
conqueror of Thurot. Obtaining leave 
to go on board the flag-ship, he sought 
and obtained an interview with Com- 
modore Elliott, told his name, his line- 
age, ahd the motives that led him to 
leave his home and embrace the life of 
a sailor. 

The gallant seaman was not un- 
acquainted with the fallen fortunes of his 
ibrmer neighbour and namesake; and 
delighted with the bold, adventurous 
<q>irit of the youth, obtained his discharge 
from the frigate, and got him rated as a 
midshipman on board his own vessel. 

Andrew EUiott was now in that rank 
of society he had for years panted to 
attain; and well worthy did he shew 
himself of his advancement. By the 
most rigid economy, he not only contrived 
to maintain the appearance of a gentle- 
man, but to transmit to his parents a 
small token of his continued remem- 
brance, whenever an opportunity offered. 

Indefatigable in his endeavours to at- 
tain a knowledge of his profession — brave, 
even to rashness, in battle — he passed the 
period of his noviciate with much credit 
to himself, and greatly to the satisfaction' 
of his superiors in command. 

For about ten months he had been 

aeting-lieutenant on board the B , 

when peace was concluded with the 
United States of America, and he was 
once more set adrift in the world, with- 
Out being entitled to even the small 
pittance of lieutenant's half-pay. 

But the spirit of adventure was not 
extinguished m his breast : he did not 
mnti gratify hims^ by a visit to hit 



home, but understanding that the Em- 
press of Russia offered great encourage- 
ment to British officers to enter her navy, 
he hurried to London, tendered his ser- 
vices to the Russian ambassador, which 
were accepted; and carrying with him 
letters of introduction to the late Admi- 
ral Grieg, was appointed to the same 
rank in the Russian navy which he had 
held in that of Britain. 

In the meantime a knowledge of the 
virtues and prosperity of her boy consoled 
his affectionate mother for his absence, 
while his more selfish father dwelt with 
delight on the hope that he would one 
day return to re-purchase the lands of 
his ancestors, and restore the fallen for- 
tunes of his race. But this day the aged 
laird was never fated to behold; a few 
months after the death of his faithful 
partner, he also was consigned to the last 
resting-place of his fathers, their latter 
days having been spent in ease and com- 
fort by the liberal bounty of their son. 

Tears sped on, and, at the death of 
the Empress, the runaway was high in 
command in the Russian navy. He 
had no ties in his native land, and had 
besides married a lady of rank in his 
adopted country. He never returned 
to Scotland — never re- purchased his an- 
cestral lands ; and the once ancient race 
of the lairds of Swingdale is unknown, 
except in the tradition of the Scottish 
border. An Old True Bluk. 

Edinburgh, 



THE SPIRIT OF NAPOLEON, 

AT THE BIER OF HIS SOK. 

(For the Parterre J, 

Hush'd were the watchers of the dead, and in 

that silent room, 
The funeral lights shone dim and faint on the 

'scnicheons of the tomh. 
A fair hair'd bpy lay calm in death with royal 

blazons roand. 
Oh ! who could think that pallid brow was in 

its cradle crown'd ? 
The cold, the still, the passionless, coold never 

snre have known 
The martyr wreath of thorns that wait the 

winner of a throne. 
Calm as a peasant child he lay in that unbroken 

rest. 
And the tri-colour as peacefully was folded on 

his breast. 
Through the regal chamber of the dead a low 

and moaning sigh. 
And a wailing wind that shook the plumes 

swept cold and rustling by. 
The silent watchers' hearts grew faint with a 

strange and fearful thrill. 
As the floating plumes waved wildly up — then 

sank— and all was still I 
But another form stood by that bier, dim, 

shadowv, and pal,e, 
A shape half hid and half tfitctoied as throngh 

a cloudy veil ; 
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mightv one: 
The slumoerer in the Uland gravt look'd on 

his silent son f 
The i m peri al ocmqmtrw, whose brows had borne 

the inm crown. 
The eagle of a hundred fighti, look'd there in 

sadness down. 
A shadow by the early dead ! both sire and son 

a name — 



Gloiy, is sach thy heritage ?— is such thy guer* 

don. Fame?— 
<* Welcome, my son I oar shadowy land has 

room enongh for thee. 
The sceptre and the laarel wreath are idle 

pageantry ; 
Thy father's coarse (a whirlwind's sweep) has 

past from earth away— 
What has ha now?— a little grave, where the 

willow branches play ; 
Earth, and an almost nameless stone; and 

flowers, a woman's hand 
Eear'd in her trae and simple grief* are his in 

that wild land I 
Long look'd he o'er his prison waves — the on- 

crowu'd and banish'd one — 
With a heart whose blighted energies still 

trusted to his son. 
Borne' 9 King, and France's hope thoa wert — 

Napoleon's earliest bom ! — 
. The parple and the diadem from kneeling 

monarehs torn — 
The golden eagles masterless on many a glorioas 

plain— 
The war-sword of Marengo's field, were left to 

thee — in vainl 
Ashes and dnst thoa art, my son I — bat welcome 

to the grave* 
Whose dark oblivion hides alike the conqaeror 

and slave I 
Both dfv and eofn are with the past I— let fntare 

ages tell 
What the young Avenger might have been, who 

has bid the world farewell ! ** 

E. S. CftATBN. 



ON THE ART OF DRESSING 
THE HUMAN BODY. 

Wx are surprised that people do not 
follow our example in other things, and 
adapt their appearance and costume of 
body, at leas^ to the dififerent seasons of 
the year, if they cannot, like us, change 
the shape and fashion of their thoughts. 
We beheld a man, the other day, flut- 
tering along Prince's-street, with light 
jean trowsers, and a white straw hat. 
Has the animal no perception of changes 
in the atmosphere; or, as we rather 
suspect, has he only one pair of nether 
habiliments in the world? However it 
may be, he ought to be kept in solitary 
confinement; for the man who would 
outrage public decorum in this way, 
would have little scruple in murdering 
his nearest relation. We are oflended 
every time we walk the streets, with a 
thotisand instances of similar insanity. 
A person, in the heats of Jime or July, 
eomes sweltering up to us buckled in a 
prodigious great-coatj which he probably 
terms a surtout; and carries his « head 



tight on his shoulders by the aid of tva 
or three neckcloths, which would smother 
an ordinary mortal in December. An- 
other fellow hobbles past us in a pair of 
immense Wellington boots, or, at least, 
with his ankles thickly enveloped in pro- 
digious gaiters — an article of wearing 
apparel which is at once the most snob- 
Insh and disagreeable. We ourselves 
are of a peculiarly delicate constitution, 
and^ above all, are liable to sore throats 
from the easterly winds. But wliat is 
the use of all the precautions we can use, 
if fellows will wriggle past us dressed so 
thinly that their own miserable bloodless 
bodies chill the air more completely than 
Eurus himself could, with L^e's firees- 
ing machine in his hand, and an iceberg 
in each pocket? We are convinced that 
our last cough, from which, indeed, we 
are scarcely yet recovered, was inflicted 
on us by a man in Nankeen trowsers, 
who stood beside us several minutes as 
we waited for a friend by the Glasgow 
mail. These things ought to be looked 
to a little more closely; and if people 
would only have the sense to dress by a 
thermometer, it would shew more wis- 
dom than we are at present disposed to 
allow them. There might, by a very 
slight change of the present style, be a 
graduated scale of dress. In summer, 
instead of having the thermometer at 
eighty in the shade, the mercury might 
be made to rise to the words silk stock- 
ings and nankeens — as it gradually des- 
cended, it might point to cotton stock- 
ings, boots, cloth trowsers, drawers, and 
jackets, till at last it sunk fairly down to 
.great-coats, worsted gloves, and Belcher 
fogies. As to the colour of the habili- 
ments, that, of course, ought to be left 
to the taste oi the individual ; but all 
men should not wrap themselves in 
windings of exactly the same tints and 
shades. No sooner does some colour 
come down strongly recommended from 
some London candidate for the Fleet, 
than imiversal Edinburgh appears in the 
same hue. Say the colour fixed upon is 
green — forth stalks a writer's clerk, firesh 
from the Orkneys, with a back as broad 
as his desk, and whiskers as red as his 
sealing-wax, and stnfts about for a few 
days in the livery of Oberon and the 
Fairies. People with faces more lugu- 
brious than if their aunts had recovered 
from a fever, make up, by the gaiety of 
their dress, for the fiinereal expression 
of their features. White hats are cock- 
ed up with a ludicrotis jaimtiness over 
griizled locks, on which a nightcap would 
be more becoming ; and, in short, with- 
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out reference to age, sice, character, or 
profession, every man struts forth as 
nearly in the &5hion as he can. But 
*' what have we with men to do?" Let 
us advert to the ladies — Not unto thee, 
P thin-lipped and narrow-shouldered 
virgin, blooming on, like the other ever- 
greens, in thy fifty-second winter, with 
a nose thin and blue as a darning-needle, 
and a countenance with the amiable ex- 
pression of a bowl of skim milk, are 
these observations directed; useless were 
any care upon thy toilet, unnoticed the 
elegance of thy head-dress, unremarked 
the beauty of thy gown. For thee the 
plainest and least d^tinguished garments 
are the most appropriate, and those, 
" Like thine own planet in the west, 
When half conceaPd, are loveliest." 
So, beware of low -necks, short sleeves, 
or petticoats one inch above thy shoe. 
But to you, ye maids and matrons, from 
sixteen up to sixty, would an old man 
offer gentle and friendly advice; and, we. 
beseech you, lay it seriously to your 
hearts, whether they beat in the gaiety 
and gladness of youth and beauty, be- 
hind the folds of a snowy muslin ker- 
chief, or rest quiet and contented in 
married and matronly sedateness, beneath 
the warm ChinchiUa tippit, and comfort- 
able and close-pinned India shawl. 

In the first place, let no one look, un- 
less with loathing and contempt, at the 
&shions for the month. Let every one 
be her own pattern, and dress according 
to her figure, size, and complexion, and 
not according to the caprice or whim of 
another. If a great leviathan, who 
happens to set the mode, chooses to en- 
velope her acres of back and bosom in 
drapery so wide as to make it impossi- 
ble to discover where the apparel ends, 
and where the natural contour begins ; 
why, oh why, our own dear Jane, should 
you hide the fall of your shoulders, or 
the symmetry of your waist, in the same 
overwhelming and fantastic habiliments? 
Why change the rounded elegance of 
your own white and beautiful arm for 
the • puffed-out, pudding-shaped sleeves 
which the sapient in millinery call gigot 
de mouton ? Consult your mirror only 
for one single moment, and ask yourself, 
if a stiff, frumpt-up Queen-Mary frill 
suit with the laughing playfulness of 
your €yes, or the gay and thoughtless 
expression of your mouth. By no means. 
Leave that and all other stiff articles of 
apparel to the large hazel-eyed imperial 
sort of beauties; but let one simple 
string of pearls hang on your blue- 
vein^ neck, and a thin gauze handker- 



chief rest carelessly on your shoulders. 
Hast thou dark waving ringlets? O 
maid, whose eyes now cast a halo of their 
own light over our pages, let red roses 
and pale honeysuckle nestle amid their 
tresses ! Do thy blue eyes shine, like 
stars of joy, beneath the fleecy clouds of 
thy light-iklling hair ? Twine a green 
wreath to encircle thy brow, of the leaves 
of the lemon*p]ant, holly, or even the 
cypress-tree. But why should a gentle 
young maiden wear any ornaments in 
her hair at all? Far better, and far 
lovelier, are her simple tresses. The 
days of diamond combs and pearl circlets 
have luckily gone by; and pure is the 
d^ight to behold a face, radiant with 
smiles and beauty, half hid, in its play- 
fulness and mirth, beneath a veil of fall- 
ing curls, loose, wandering, and uncori- 
fined. There are some figures which 
dress cannot spoil, but there are none 
which dress may not improve! We have 
before us now at the table on which we 
vnrite, a girl, beautiful, indeed, in her- 
self, but so plainly, and yet so tastefully 
dressed, as to add to her natural loveli- 
ness. She has light brown hair, cluster- 
ing thickly down her cheek; her blue 
eyes are fixed intently on a book, whUe 
her rosy lips seem to move unconscious- 
ly, and her brow to assume an appear- 
ance of intense excitement under the 
inspiration of what she is reading. She 
wears a plain white gown; a pink- 
coloured kerchief in vain endeavours to 
conceal the heavings of her breast ; no 
necklace is round her throat — and, above 
all, none of those revolting remnants 
of barbarity — ear-rings— destroying the 
chaste simplicity of her cheek and neck. 
And what is there in all that? A thou- 
sand girls dress simply and elegantly in 
white gowns, a thousand wear no orna- 
ments in their hair, and thousands upon 
thousands submit to no manacles in their 
ears ; and yet, with many, this unadorn- 
ed style would not be the most becom- 
ing. Give bracelets on the wrist, and 
aigrettes in her locks, to the flashing- 
eyed flirt; dress her in gay-coloured 
silks, and let rings sparkle on every fin- 
ger as she lifts it in playful and heart- 
less gaiety to captivate some large-eyed, 
wide-mouthed Spoon, who thinks she 
cares only for him ; — ^but to the meek 
and gende daughters of our hearts, the 
noiseless spirits of our homes, give 
drapery pure and spotless as their 
thoughts, and white as the snowy bo- 
soms which it covers. 

And yet, since truth must be spoken, 
the style of dress in the present day is 
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certainly more beeoming than the mon- 
strosities we remember some years ago. 
The short waists were our utter abomi- 
nation. Men*s buttons took post exactly 
on the tip of their shoulder- bones, while 
their swiUlow-tails dangled their immen- 
sity of length till they tapered off below 
the knees like the tail of an ourang- 
outang. The ladies were equally ridi- 
culous. The bend of their figures was 
entirely destroyed; and as to the waist 
of a very sylph of twenty years of age, 
it was in no respect, unless by its supe- 
rior breadth, to be distinguished from 
any other part of her form. At that 
time the backs of all the ladies in his 
Majesty's dominions were so precisely 
the same in appearance, that few men 
could recognize even their wives and 
daughters, unless they were gifted by 
nature with lameness or a hump. AU 
distinctions of age were lost in the uni- 
versal destitution of shape. Matrons of 
forty-five were by no means to be de- 
tected; even the mature ages of sixty 
and sixty-three, as long as the faces 
were concealed, reaped all the admiration 
due to twenty and twenty-five. Life 
fmd admiration were a complete puzzle 
to the most attentive observers. Im- 
possible was it for CEdipus himself to 
discover whether the object of his praise, 
who so gracefully walked the whole 
length of Prince's Street before him, 
was old enough for his grandmother or 
young enough for his child. We re- 
member an odd adventure happening to 
ourself. We were at that time poor, 
and then, as at all other times, hand- 
some, good-natul*ed, and obliging, and, 
of course, very much admired. This 
admiration, however, we are bound in 
candour to allow, was much more warm 
among the maids than the matrons of 
our acquaintance, and between us and 
one of them, who, besides a beautiful 
face, had an estate in Ayrshire, and 
expectations from her uncle, we confess 
the admiration was mutual. The mother, 
who was as watchful as mothers of rich 
daughters always are, did not seem quite 
to iq)prove of our approaches; of which 
we had a gentle hint one day, when she 
requested our absence from her house, 
and b^^ to have the pleasure of a 
discontinuance of our acquaintance. Wa- 
ter thrown on flame makes it only burn 
the stronger, and a little opposition is 
the soul of love. We corresponded — 
blessings on the black-eyed waiting- 
nudd ! and agreed one day to meet. We 
went, and walking before us, we saw a 
figure which set our blood dancing in 



our veins. We followed — " Who," we 
exclaimed, ** can gaze on that dear green 
silk gown, nor guess what a lovely form 
is enshrouded below it? Who can see 
that nodding umbrella* looking bonnet, 
nor guess what sparkling eyes and snowy 
teeth and rosy cheeks it maliciously 
conceals beneath it?" We saw her step 
into Montgomery's, she stood at the 
counter — ** Now, now we shall hear her 
voice, and see her beloved countenance 
again.*' In an instant we were beside 
her, and, with beating heart and quiver- 
ing lips, whispered in her ear — ^* Have 
you come at last? have you escaped the 
old dragon, your mother ? " Our tongue 
clove to our mouth, our eyes glared Uke 
Roman candles, our lips trembled, and 
the last thing we remember, was the 
voice of the servant-maid crying," John, 
John, bring some water here, a gentle- 
man's in a fit!" It was her mother! 
When we recovered, the vision had 
disappeared; but woful were the conse- 
quences to us. We had fallen half a cross 
the counter; and after with our dexter 
arm demolishing two dozen tumblers, 
six glasses of jelly, and a marriage cake, 
we had subsided with our left arm among 
seven-and-thirty cranberry tarts, and 
finally got half choked as we sunk with 
our head totally immersed in an enor- 
mously wide-mouthed jar of pickled 
cabbages. This, in more senses than 
one, was the demolition of oiu* suit; 
and fervently have we hated short waists, 
and watchfiil mothers, since that me- 
morable di^. More particularly, as be- 
fore our cheek was healed, which we cut 
among the tumblers, or our three teeth 
became firm, which we loosened upon 
the counter, our love was married to an 
English dragoon, who, we understand, 
is going to stand for a rotten borough 
on the strength of her Ayrshire estate. 
Hundreds of similar mistakes, we have 
no hesitation in believing, rose from the 
doubtful waists, the medium anceps, of 
maid, wife* and widow. Now, however, 
these things are somewhat lietter ma- 
naged. ' Now that nature is left com- 
paratively to herself, it is impossible for 
any one to walk toivards you, creating 
wonder and fear from the ghastliness 
and wrinkles of her face, and, as you 
turn round to wonder who has pass- 
ed, to walk away Jrom you, creating 
love and admiration from the beauty 
and gracefulness of her back. For 
the sameness of the colours in general 
use, we are still, no doubt, much to 
blame. But greatly as we approve of 
an independent exertion of each indivi- 
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dual's taste in the selection and combin-' 
ing of her hues and shades, horrible and 
truly abominable is the search after sin- 
gularity which actuates some of the ladies 
whom we have lately seen. Low-bosonw 
ed gowns are happily not in vogue ; but 
wherefore, because every thing is not 
revealed, should every thing be totally 
covered up and hidden ? Have we not 
seen ladies with their necks entirely and 
closely buckled round in a thick stufiP 
stomacher, and looking as starched and 
stiff as a half-pay lieutenant, whose mili- 
tary surtout is always (except on Mon- 
days, when his shirt is clean) butto/ied 
tightly over his black leather stock, for 
the double purpose of shewing his chest, 
and saving the necessity of a waistcoat ? 
Haven't we known some of them, be- 
cause ornaments which were useless 
were voted ungenteel, get quit even of 
their watches, sell them for the benefit 
of Bible Societies, and enrol themselves 
members of clubs for the making of shirts 
and flannel drawers for the poor and 
destitute? " Oh, save," as Mr. Bowles 
says in his beautiful, and in many places 
sublime poem of Ban well Hill — 

*' Oh, save us from the tract- mad Miss, 
Who trots to every Bible club and prates 
Of this awakening minister and that. 
She * sat under I '* 

A slavish adherence to custom is very 
bad, but an absolute running counter to 
it is equally so. A dress which is in 
accordance with the age, complexion, 
and situation of any one, can never be 
wondered at as out of the way, nor 
laughed at as not being in the fashion. 
If people go to condole with an acquaint- 
ance on the death of her husband, which 
happened the last week, it would perhaps 
not be quite correct to do so on their 
way to a ball, wiih spangles glistening 
orer their gowns, and silver laurel leaves 
shining on their foreheads. But per- 
haps as bad as this would it be, to go 
to an assembly dressed <'in the sable 
suits of woe," to waltz with a widow's 
veil upon their heads, or jump through 
a reel with weepers on their sleeves. 
Dresses ought to be adapted also to the 
occupation the wearer intends to pursue. 
How ridiculous a gentleman would ap- 
pear if he dug in his garden with white 
kid gloves on his hands, and dancing 
shoes on his feet ! How absurd a lady 
would seem, mending her husband's 
worsted stockings, dressed all the time 
in her baJl-room finery! But enough 
of this. Fathers have odd fancies, and 
dress their fiunily more in accordance 



with their own tatfte than their daughters'- 
appearances. We called, when we were 
last in Suffolk, on an old friend of ours, 
whom we had not seen for many years. 
He was an humorist in his way, and 
was blessed with the most complete cre- 
dulity, mixed with the least quantity of 
shrewdness, of any matter-of-fact in- 
dividual we ever knew. Old Simon's 
reception of us was kind, his invitation 
to stay with him was pressing, and we 
stayed. The room in which we saw him 
was remarkably well furnished ; but the 
sun was shining bright — it was ihe mid- 
dle of summer — and the whole apartment 
was one blaze of light. The curtains of 
the windows were of the most dazzling 
yellow — the carpet was yellow, with here 
and there a blue spot on it — the walls 
were yellow — ^the grate was yellow — the 
chairs and sofas all of the same hue — 
and all the pictures round the room 
were enshrined in bright yellow frames. 
Our old friend himself, from the reflection 
of the colour, was as yellow in the face 
as a jaundiced man, or a new brass but- 
ton ; and our eyes began to be affected 
by gazing on the same changeless, un- 
mitigated tint. We asked him for a 
snuff, and a yellow box containing Lun- 
dyfoot was immediately put into our 
hands. We drew from our pocket a 
handkerchief, which unfortunately was 
of the fated hue. 

•* Beautiful handkerchief!" exclaimed 
our friend ; ** such a very lovely colour. 
Pray, sir, let me see. Ay, real Bandana ; 
and such a bright glowing yellow V* 

" Yes," we replied, resolving to play 
a little on the simplicity of our friend; 
"it is a good handkerchief; and it is 
sometimes right to run a little risk, 
though a silk of any other shade would 
do just as well, and not be at all dan- 
gerous." 

" Dangerous ! risk ! " exclaimed our 
yellow friend, with a slight tinge of blue 
spreading over his features — '* What can 
you be talking of? Yellow is the very 
best colour of them all. My gig is yd- 
low — my carriage is yellow — I keep no 
birds but canaries — and what do you 
talk about risks and dangers for ?" 

" Then you haven't heard the dis- 
covery made by the German metaphysi- 
cians, that our thoughts take the colour 
of what is presented to the senses? — 
Yellow is a most dangerous colour- 
yellow thoughts make people misers, 
pickpockets, and murderers." 

" God have mercy upon us all ! if 
that's the case; for I'm sure my thoughts 
must be yellow, beyond the power of 
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madtoohan^them. My wife's thoughts 
must be as ydlow as this sofa. And, 
Mary, poor dear yellow-thoughted Mary ! 
what shall I do to dye them ?" 

" Give them a slight infusion,'' we 
said, as solemnly as possible, " of blue 
damask furniture ; and let Mary be 
feasted on a green silk pelisse." 

" Ah now," said our friend, " I know 
you're only joking. — Curse metaphysics! 
I never could understand a word of them 
in my life. Feast on a green-silk pelisse ! 
Ha, ha ! I 'U tell Mary what a supper 
you propose." 

** No, sir — serious as a judge— «ven 
in the time we have been here, we feel 
as if ill with the yellow fever." 

** Fever !" cried Simon, wofuUy alarm- 
ed ; "is it infectious? How pale you 
look ! Shall I ring the bell, sir ? Mary, 
Mary, do leave the room; the yellow 
fever is raging here already ; and all from 
these confounded yellow curtains ! The 
gentleman has swallowed a sofa-cover ! 
— How do you feel now, sir?" 

" A few yards, properly applied, of a 
dark green crumb-cloth would be very 
advantageous. A black coal-scuttle 
would also be a great relief." 

We looked at Mary as we said this, 
and saw a very pretty little girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen, dressed all in the ever- 
lasting colour — yellow from top to toe, 
her very hair being slightly golden, and 
her sandals of yellow silk. Her mother 
also came in, and was closely followed 
by servant in yellow livery. All seemed 
fixed in the utmost astonishment. We 
ourself sat quietly on the sofa, after 
having bowed to the ladies; while Simon 
went on with a string of questions and 
exclamations, which were totally unin- 
telligible to them ; and ended at last with 
a denunciation of his favourite furniture, 
which seemed to give great satisfaction 
to his wife and daughter. 

" We were remarking to Mr. Yellow- 
ly, when you came in, madam," we said 
to the lady, in our usual bland and in- 
sinuating manner, " that we thought this 
room would be somewhat improved by 
the addition of some furniture of a dif- 
ferent colour, and he seems now to agree 
with us in opinion." — •* God bless me !" 
cried Simon, stopping short in his walk 
— " I understood you to say you had 
been infected by the furniture with the 
yellow fever ; that the fever had made 
you mad, and you wished to swallow a 
crumb- cloth, and sup on the coal-scuttle. 
Mary was to eat a green pelisse, and you, 
my dear, were to be treated with an in- 
fusion of a chest of drawers." We im- 



mediately explained ;. and the ladies, 
who seemed accustomed to Simon's ab- 
surdities, were easily satisfied of his 
mistake ; more especially as he promised 
them dresses of the colours they them- 
selves should prefer; and we saw the 
pretty Mary, before our departure, in a 
gown of the purest white, a deep blue 
ribbon round the waist, with white silk 
stockings and black shoes ; which, to the 
young, the simple, and the unaffected, is 
the handsomest and most interesting dress 
they can possibly put on. 

Blackwood' t Maganne, December, 



LOVE AND GOLD. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF THE "EXPOSITION OF 
THE FALSE MEDIUM," ETC. 

However the moral passions are above 
the animal, as those which exalt human 
nature are above those which lower it 
by meanness or depravity, both, when 
urged to their utmost, are, nevertheless, 
equal in the uncompromising violence 
of their results. 

A young Flemish gentleman, having 
lived in voluntary seclusion the greater 
part of his life, in company with his fa- 
ther, who had been banished for some 
political quarrel in which he had engaged, 
returned, on the death of this father, to 
his native town, which was in ■ 

Shortly after his arrival, he fell in love 
with the daughter of a merchant in 
very reduced circumstances. He, being 
a youth of strong feeling and honorable 
sentiments and conduct, soon won upon 
the sensibility of the young girl, and 
their affection became mutual and in- 
tense. The father, however, refused his 
consent to their marriage, because of 
their mediocrity of means, since the 
youth had but little property, and he 
himself had not wherewith to give his 
daughter the least fortune. " But go," 
said he to the young gentleman, << employ 
what money you have in business, an^ 
if you follow my directions and expe- 
rience, you may, with assiduity, possess, 
in a few years, sufficient for an affluent 
support; and I shall then no longer deny 
my daughter." 

This advice was as good as it was un- 
wise. It was the most proper thing to 
recommend, and the least likely to be 
done. The youth was of an ardent tem- 
perament, and had passed his life in so- 
litude, with his sensibilities and passions 
yearning for an object. This he had 
now found, and, having means to live, 
did not care to wait tedious years for 
the chance of doing so affluently. He 
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had found his long desired ohject of 
entire sympathy, and this he was deter- 
mined not to forego for a question of 
worldly possessions, wherein no man 
living is happy, or justified, we had almost 
added ; for " there are secrets in all trades/' 
which is only a conventional palliative 
for chicaneries. 

Lest, however, he should lose the 
young lady's society, the youth agreed 
to her lather's propositions. He consi- 
dered the old gentleman's postponement 
of the ceremony as involving a respon- 
sibility for the consequences. Meantime, 
they were much together, and their affec- 
tion being excessive, the young man 
frequently besought her, in the tenderest 
manner, and with the most earnest en- 
treaties, to grant him a private meeting 
in the garden after night -fall. But she, 
fearing detection, could never be prevailed 
upon; till one day, walking pensively 
through a remote bower, she accidentally 
discovered the entrance to a cave, the 
existence of which she had never before 
suspected; and, having communicated 
the circumstance to her lover, he so re- 
doubled his entreaties, that she would 
meet him there alone the next night, 
that, overcome by his ardour and her 
own feelings, she at length gave her 
consent. 

It so happened, that a labourer, who 
had been for some time at work in the 
adjacent fields, came into the garden to 
get some fruit, on the morning of the 
day on which the lovers were to hold 
their appointment. The trap-door of 
the cave having been opened by the 
young girl the preceding day, it had 
disturbed the earth surrounding it, so 
that the man presently discovered the 
entrance, and descended. In groping 
about he stumbled over something, and, 
upon examination, he found it to be a 
large earthenware jar, fiill of gold, 
which the father of the merchant had 
placed there in his last illness, and, be- 
ing a perfect specimen of the miser, he 
had died without breathing a syllable of 
the matter. 

At this moment a sound of voices 
alarmed the laboiu*er, and quickly as- 
cending and replacing the trap^uloor, he 
escaped out of the garden. 

Now this man, who had been bred in 
obscurity, and surrounded with indi- 
gence all his life, was by nature of an 
ambitious disposition. He was sensual, 
envious, and dissatisfied accordingly. He 
longed for power, that he might abuse 
it; and for moftey, as the means of de- 
praved indulgence. He now saw a 



prospect of quickly gaining idl his de- 
sires, and revelling in his low appetites; 
and after wandering about the fields a 
whole day, in a state of feverish absorp- 
tion, now mounting a hill, then climb- 
ing a tree, so as continually to take a 
view of the merchant's garden, he re- 
paired at night-fidl to the spot that 
contained his heartfelt gold, determined 
to possess himself of it at any risk. 

The labourer had scarcely desdended 
into the cave when the young man came 
to keep his appointment. Finding the 
trap- door open, he descended also. It 
was quite dark, but hearing something 
move, he demanded who was there r 
Receiving no answer, he repeated the 
question in an authoritative voice. 

" One who will defend his cause," 
said the labourer, setting his teeth, « be 
you man or devil :" for he thought that 
either the one or the other had come to 
seize the gold. 

" For what purpose do you come 
here?" demanded the youth. 

"The same that i/ou come for," re- 
plied the other with a sardonic laugh. 

At this the youth's jealousy took 
fire, and he asked fiercely, " By what 
right?" 

'< By right of previous conquest," said 
the labourer, " by my own will — by good 
luck — or any other right you please." 

At these insulting words the youth 
closed with him, and endeavoured to 
thrust him out of the cave ; but the la- 
bourer was the stronger, and could not 
be moved. 

Panting for breath, the young man 
went to the entrance of the cave, fol- 
lowed by the labourer, who watched 
every movement. Seeing by the rising 
stars that it was the exact time of ap- 
pointment with his love, whom he mo- 
mentarily expected, he addressed the 
Other in these words : ** Infamous and 
rude defamer, think not thy gross falsi- 
ties obtain the least credence from me; 
but since you will not come but from the 
cave, so neither will I go forth without 
you, but will drag down the trap-door, 
and enclose both for ever !*' 

The labourer's will was too much in- 
volved to give up the point; but seeing 
the youth in such a state of excitement, 
he now began to think that this might 
be the rightfol owner of the gold, and 
he brought himself to concede so far as 
to say, ** I will not give up the hope, 
ay, and opportunity, of possessing what 
my soul holds too dear to relinquish ex- 
cept with life: na'theless, if you will 
consent to share the treasure — " 
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At this monstrous insult, as he un- 
derstood it, to the delicacy and sincerity 
of his loTe, the youth seised the trap- 
door, crying out furiously, •< Wilt thou 
eome forth?*' 

The labourer paused. "What!" 
muttered he to himtself, *< to be a beggar 
a&an, or work in the field?'* Then, 
raising his voice, he answered sternly, 
" No, I will not come forth^so let death 
put us to what use he thinks fit, for I *11 
sweat i*the sun no more ! " 

He had not concluded, when the youth 
dragged down the trap-door, and tearing 
out the handle of the spring, they were 
both buried alive. 

The young lady was unable to keep 
her appointment with her lover, being 
intercepted on her way by her father, 
who, in part, guessed her intention. 
After secluding her for a few days, he 
sent her to a convent in France, to 
** get over** her girlish attachment, where 
she fell into a consumption, and died in 
less than a twelvemonth. 

It is always wrong to thwart a sincere 
and intense affection from, any worldly 
or secondary causes whatever. The re- 
sult is always tragic or miserable: and 
what &ther or mother will admit that 
this is their intention? But it ever 
turns out so. 

Many years afterwards, the cave was 
broken into by accident when the moul- 
dered renmins of two men were found 
lying at the remote extremity, with their 
bones grappled together in decay. 

It is thus shewn how a low passion 
may equal a fine one in its last results, 
provided it have equal concentration of 
purpose, and strength of animal will 
to support it. And thus do all men 
of strong passions, however unworthy, 
feel equal with the highest; the object 
in such case, being secondary to the sen- 
sation of identity. It is this which pre- 
vents those who are mean of soul from 
railing at the meanness of their creation : 
and herein is supreme wisdom shewn in 
men's varied characters, that require not 
monotonous similarity, as necessary to 
their individual satisfaction. 

R.H.H. 



COLERIDGE. 

[We snatch the following sketch from 
the AthefUBum, believing that, slight 
as it is, it cannot fail to interest our 
readers.] 
We have this week to record the de- 
parture of another mighty spirit from 
among us — the quenching in the dark- 



ness of the grwe of another of the few 
bright stars which vet remained to us. 

We have it not m our power to offer 
any detailed biographical notice of Mr. 
Coleridge. That he was bom at Bristol, 
educated at Christ's Hospital, studied at 
Jesus College, Cambric^, and accom- 
panied the late Sir Alexander Ball to 
Malta as secretary, are fiicts which are 
already public. His tour to Germany, 
(accomplished through the liberality of 
the Messrs. Wedgewoods,) — his resi- 
dence at Nether Stowey and at the 
Lakes — his marriage, and the birth of 
his children — ^his labours in the Friend, 
the Watchman, and the Morning Pott — 
his residence, during the latter years of 
his life at Highgate— are things so well 
known to the greater number of our 
readers, that they call for no particular 
mention on this occasion. His life was 
one of precarious fortunes — the conse- 
quences of those singularities of character, 
temperament, and habits, which grew 
out of his original and peculiar genius. 
Those who have read his 'Biographia 
Literaria,* will not forget his account of 
his journey to solicit subscriptions for 
his Watchman — nor his extraordinary 
harangue against periodical literature, in 
the house of one for whose patronage he 
was then soliciting. It was a type of 
the man — a sure token that, in the hard 
business of life, its strivings, and its 
amassings, he could not be successful. 
Another anecdote of him, no less cha- 
racteristic, may not be so generally 
known. We have reason to believe, that 
during the earlier period of his life he 
enlisted as a common soldier in the dra- 
goons ; of course he did not remain long 
in the service ; perhaps his.then democra- 
tical principles made his officers willing 
to get rid of him — ^perhaps (which is a 
fact) because he could not be taught to 
ride. 

The news of his death came upon us 
at the very moment when a complete 
edition of his poems (on which his feme 
will rest) was calling for some few re- 
marks on our part, which we had pur- 
posely delayed, in the earnestness of our 
desire to do j ustice to the subject. These 
last tidings have invested them with asa- 
credness which would make any critical 
anatomy of their beauties and defects un- 
seemly and irreverent at the present mo- 
ment. Yet it may not be amiss to point 
out their three-fold nature — as works of 
passionate and exalted meditation (wit- 
ness his * Sunrise in the Valley of Cha- 
mouni,'his < Lineson an Autumnal Even- 
ing,' his * Religious Musings, 'his * Ode to 
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the Dq>aitiiig Year,' and many other of 
his earlier poems)— as out-pourings of 
the wild inspiration of old romance (is it 
needful to refer to his < Ancient Mariner,' 
and his < Genevieve/ and his * Christa* 
bel ?') — and his latestvecses^-as treasur- 
ing in a few lines, matured philosophy 
—mingling wisdom with retrospect, and 
intimations of holy truths with pleasant 
and simple images. Nor must we forget 
to allude to his version of * Wallenstein,' 
a master-translation of a master-work— ' 
or his original dramatic compositions, too 
full of deep thought and delicate imagery 
for a stage, on which, to ensure success, 
an author (to borrow the words of the 
most accomplished actress of these later 
days) should write **as they paint the 
scenes, in great splashes of black and 
white. ** 

To all these several merits the world 
has done, and is doing, slow but sure 
justice. We cannot but remember the 
hooting of derision with which * Chris- 
taber was received, on its first appearance ; 
nor how, a year or two afterwards, when 
Lord Byron, in transplanting one of its 
images into his more popular 'Farisina,' 
took occasion to call it ** that singularly 
wild and beautiful poem," many, and 
Chose educated persons, regarded the 
praise as affectation, or, at best, as a 
condescending kindness. Since then, 
however, that fragment has crept up in 
public opinion, and been more quoted 
than perhaps any other poem of its length. 
Such has been the progress of the author's 
fitme. It may not have spread so widely 
as the reputation of other writers — one 
half of which is, after all, but a refined 
species of mob-popularity; but it has 
risen to a dignity and an elevation, sur- 
passing that gained by most men, in the 
estimation of those, in whose hearts it is 
the poet's highest distinction and glory 
to have his name embalmed. 

Many have grieved over the smallness 
of the number of Coleridge's works-^ 
they would have had much gold and 
silver, instead of the few diamonds of 
perfect water he has bequeathed to them. 
Many have regretted that his powers 
were expended on conversation instead 
of being turned to less perishable uses. 
But such expenditure b not waste — 
discourse must have listeners; and the 
eloquence of such a man fulfils a pur- 
pose of no mean importance, if it en- 
courage the timid — ^if it reach the ap- 
prehensions of the slow, and excite the 
mdolent to think. The philosophers of 
old thus conversed in their porticos and 
groves, and their works were to be 



iamkd in the mimdf of their fiiUow- 
ers. 

And now, while we record that this 
tongue of wisdom is mute for ever — 
this hand of the. minstrel is cold and 
dead, we feel it our duty to utter a 
warning voice to our rising poets, and 
earnestly to impress on them that they 
are undertaking no holiday task — that 
if they would take up the prostrate 
sceptres of those who have been kings 
and rulers among us, it is not by a 
careless and affected dedication of their 
powers that they may hope to wield 
them. Like the champions of old, they 
must purify themselves for such high 
service by devotional vigils — they must 
bind themselves by vows of good faith 
as well as of daring and of diligence — 
and each, as much as in him lies, regard 
it as a sacred duty to keep the true fire 
upon the temple of the altar from ex- 
piring — even though the prouder lot of 
rekindling it to its olden brightness be 
reserved for others mightier than him- 
self. 

We add the following extract from a 
work recently published.* 

« Saturdayy April 27, 1832. Walked 
to Highgate to call on Mr. Coleridge. 
I was ushered into the parlour while 
the girl carried up my letter to his room. 
She presently returned and observed 
that her master was very poorly, but 
would be happy to see me, if I would 
walk up to his room, which I gladly did. 
He is short in stature and appeared to 
be careless in his dress. I was impress- 
ed with the strength of his expression, 
his venerable locks of white, and his 
trembling frame. He remarked that he 
had for some time past suffered much 
bodily anguish. For many months 
(thirteen) seventeen hours each day had 
he walked up and down his chamber. 
I inquired whether his mental powers 
were affected by such intense suffering ; 
< Not at all,' said he, *my body and head 
appear to hold no connexion ; the pain 
of my body, blessed be God, never 
reaches my mind.' After some further 
conversation, and some inquiries respect- 
ing Dr. Chalmers, he remarked, 'The 
Doctor must have suffered exceedingly 
at the strange conduct of our once dear 
brother labourer in Christ, Rev. Mr. 
Irving. Never can I describe how 
much it has wrung my bosom. I had 
watched with astomshment and admira- 
tion the wonderful and rapid develope- 

* Journal of a Residence in Scotland, 
&G. &c. 
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ment of his powers. Never was such 
unexampled advance in intellect as be- 
tween his first and second volume of ser>- 
mons. The first full of Gallicisms, and 
Scoticisms, and all other cisms. The 
second discovering all the elegance and 
power of the best writers of the Eliza* 
bethean age. And then so sudden a 
fill], when his mighty energies made him 
so terrible to sinners.' Of the mind of 
the celebrated Pufiendorf he said, <his 
mind is like some mighty volcano, red 
with flame, and dark with tossing clouds 
of smoke through which the lightnings 
play and glare most awfully.' Speaking 
of the state of the different classes of 
England, he remarked, <we are in a 
dreadful state ; care like a foul hag sits 
on us all ; one class presses with iron 
foot upon the wounded heads beneath, 
and all struggle for a worthless supre- 
macy, and all to rise to it move shackled 
by their expenses; happy, happy are 
you, who hold your birth-right in a 
country where things are different ; you, 
at least at present, are in a transition 
state ; God grant it may ever be so ! 
Sir, things have come to a dreadful pass 
with us, we need most deeply a reform, 
but I fear not the horrid reform which 
we shall have; things must alter, the 
upper classes of England have made the 
lower persons, things; the people in 
breaking from this unnatural state will 
break from duties also.' 

*< He spoke of Mr. Alston with great 
affection and high encomium ; he thought 
him in imagination and colour almost un- 
rivaled. 

** Of all men whom I have ever met, 
the most wonderful in conversational 
powers is Mr. S. T. Coleridge, in whose 
company I spend much time. I wish I 
had room for some of his conversation. 
When I bade him a last ferewell, he was 
in bed, in great bodily suffering, but 
with great mental vigour, and feeling a 
humble resignation to the will of his 
heavenly Father. As I sat by his side 
I thought he looked very much like my 
dear grandfather, and I almost felt as if 
one spoke to me from the dead. Before 
1 1^ him he said, * I wish before you 
go, to give you some little memento to 
call up the hours we have passed together.' 
He requested me to hand him a book 
from his book-case, with pen and ink, 
then sitting up in bed he wrote a few 
lines and his name, kindly and most un- 
deservedly expressing the pleasure he 
had had in my company. He will not 
Hve long I fear; but his name and 
memory will be dearer to the ages to 
come than to the present'" 



DALECARLIAN MARRIAGE. 

It was Saturday at even (says Daumont 
in his Voyage en Sutde), and the follow- 
ing day had been fixed fbr the nuptials. 
The guests arrived in groups, their 
number exceeding two hundred persons. 
They were received at the house of the 
betrothed, where they deposited rein- 
deer and bacon hams, butter, cheese, 
game, beer, and brandy, which they had 
brought in their cars to contribute to the 
festivity. After having conversed a few 
moments with the master of the house, 
and taken refreshments, they were suc- 
cessively conducted to the neighbours, 
amongst whom their lodging had been 
prepared. In the evening, about seven 
o'clock, the betrothed, accompanied by 
her father and friends, set out for the 
house of the vicar, where she was to 
sleep, in order that she might be the 
earlier ready next morning. Her in- 
tended, surrounded by his family and a 
group of guests, repaired thither at an 
early hour, and the order of procession 
was there formed. First marched the 
beadle, with a whip in his hand, to clear 
the way; he was followed by three 
musicians, who played the Dalecarlian 
violin — a rude three-stringed instrument 
of their own manufacture; next came 
the bridegroom in his gayest attire, sup- 
ported on either side by one of his near- 
est relatives, and the rudiman or soldier 
of the district ; and after these eight or 
ten horsemen, followed by an equal 
number of bridesmaids clad in green 
petticoats, with a long jacket or vest; 
many rows of glass beads encircled their 
necks, and their fingers were adorned 
with a profusion of gilt rings, enriched 
with stones ; their long tresses were fast- 
ened on the summit of their heads, 
whence hung an innumerable quantity 
of ribands of all colours, the inferior 
extremities of which were fringed with 
gold or silver. Last came the bride, 
conducted by her aunt, a young and 
beautiful woman ; her robe was of black 
silk ; her head surmounted by a coronet 
of gilt metal, adorned with trinkets ; her 
hair in ringlets intermixed with ribands, 
floated on a neck of faultless symmetry, 
surrounded, as in the rest, with strings 
of glass beads, and other omammts; 
gloves embroidered with extren^e care, 
and a neckkerchief worked in the most 
fanciful manner, completed this singular 
but graceftd costume. On arriving at 
the church, the priest gave them his be> 
nediction ; and as soon as the ceremony 
was over, the whole cortege set out for 
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the house of the bride's fkther, where the 
wedding was to be kept. They were re- 
ceived at the door by the mother and the 
cook, — the first of whom introduced the 
guests into the rooms prepared for their 
reception ; while the second, laying hold 
of the bride, led her to the kitchen, 
where she made her taste all the dishes 
she had prepared. The bride was then 
placed at table between her husband 
and the parson, the rudiman being at one 
side opposite to the father. The table 
was covered with linen of remarkable 
fineness and whiteness; the knives and 
forks were of polished steel. Bunches 
of the most beautiful flowers covered the 
table ; the floor was strewed with green 
branches of pine, birch, and wild flowers. 
The repast was abundant, though not 
degant; and every one seemed happy 
and hungry. Just as the cloth was about 
being removed, the bride arose, and 
with her the rudiman. The musicians, 
who had played during the whole meal, 
placed themselves before them; and in 
this order the little procession moved 
round the table. The bride held a silver 
cup, which a domestic filled with brandy ; 
this she presented to each guest in suc- 
cession, who emptied it; whereupon the 
rudiman presented a plate, on which 
each person deposited his offering, or 
mentioned what he would give to assist 
the young people in commencing house- 
keeping. All these presents, according 
as they were made, were proclaimed by 
the nidiman, and followed by a flourish 
of music. 

After this was all over, the tables were 
removed, and dancing commenced, — the 
bride leading off a sort of slow waltz 
with the parson. The festivities gene- 
rally lasted several days ; on the last of 
which the kitchen-boy xnade his appear- 
ance with a sad air, holding in one hand 
an empty stew-pan, in the other the 
spigot drawn from the cask. At this 
very intelligible hint all the guests took 
their departure, and the wedding was at 
an end. Athenaum, 



PIRATES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

About the end of the 9th century, one 
of the sons of Rognwald, count of the 
Orcades, named Horolf, or Rolla, having 
infested the coasts of Norway with pi- 
ratical descents, was at length defeated 
and banished by Harold, king of Den- 
mark. He fled for safety to the Scandi- 
navian island of Soderoe, where, finding 
many outlaws and discontented fugitives. 



he addressed their ponoos, and suc- 
ceeded in placing himself at their head. 
Instead of measuring his sword with his 
sovereign again, he adopted the wiser 
policy of imitating his countrymen, in 
making his fortune by plundering the 
more opulent places of southern Europe. 
The first attempt of this powerful gang 
was upon Englimd, where, finding Alfred 
too powerful to be coped with, he stood 
over to the mouth of the Seine, and 
availed himself of the state to which 
France was reduced. Horolf, however, 
did not limit his ambition to the acqui- 
sition of booty ; he wished permanently 
to enjoy some of the fine countries he 
was ravaging, and after many treaties 
made and broken, he received tiie duchy 
of Normandy from the hands of Charles 
the Simple, as a fief, together with Gisla, 
the daughter of the French monarch, in 
marriage. Thus did a mere pirate found 
the fimiily which in a few years gave 
sovereigns to England, Naples, and Si- 
cily, and spread the fimie of their talents 
and prowess throughout the world. 

Nor was Europe open to the depreda- 
tions of the northern pirates only. Some 
Aaatic modems, having seized on Sjrria, 
immediately invaded Africa, and their 
subsequent conquests in Spain facilitated 
their irruption into France, where they 
pillaged the devoted country, with but 
few substantial checks. Masters of all 
the islands in the Mediterranean, thdr 
corsairs insulted the coasts of Italy, and 
even threatened the destruction of the 
Eastern empire. While Alexis was oc- 
cupied in a war with Patzinaces, on the 
banks of the Danube, Zachas, a Saracen 
pirate, scoured the Archipelago^ having, 
with the assistance of an able Smyrniote, 
constructed a flotilla of forty brigantines, 
and some light fast-rowing boats, manned 
by adventurers like himself. After taking 
several of the surrounding islands, he 
established himself sovereign of Smyrna, 
that place being about the centre of his 
newly-acquired dominions. Here his 
fortunes prospered for a time, and Soli- 
man, sultan of Nicea, son of the great 
Soliman, sought his alliance* and married 
his daughter, about A.D. 1093. But in 
the following year, young Soliman being 
persuaded that his father-in-law had an 
eye to his possessions, with his own hand 
stabbed Zachas to the heart. The suc- 
cess of this freebooter shews that the 
Eastern emperors could no longer pro- 
tect, or even assist, their islands. 

Maritime pursuits had now revived, 
the improvement of navtical science was 
progressing rapidly, and the advantages 
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of predatory expeditions, especially when 
asasted and masked by commerce, led 
people of family and acquirements to 
embrace the profession. The foremost 
of these were the Venetians and Genoese, 
among whom the private adventurers, 
stimulated by an enterprising spirit, fitted 
out armaments, and volunteered them- 
selves into the service of those nations 
who thought proper to retain them; or 
they engaged in such schemes of plunder 
as were likely to repay their pains and 
expense. About the same time, the 
Roxolani or Russians became known in 
history, making their d^but in the cha- 
racter of pirates, ravenous for booty, and 
hungry for the pillage of Constantinople 
— a longing which 900 years have not 
yet satisfied. Pouring hundreds of boats 
down the Borysthenes, the Russian ma- 
rauders made four desperate attempts to 
plunder the city of the Caesars, in less 
than two centuries, and appear only to 
have been repulsed by the dreadful effects 
of the celebrated Greek fire. 

England, in the mean time, had little 
to do with piracy, noi" had she any thing 
worthy the name of a navy ; yet Coeur 
de Lion had given maritime laws to 
Eim>pe ; her seamen, in point of skill, 
were esteemed superior to their con- 
temporaries; and King John enacted, 
that those foreign ships which refused to 
lower their flags to that of Britain should, 
if taken, be deemed lawful prizes. Under 
Henry III., though Hugh de Burgh, 
the governor of Dover Castle, had de- 
feat^ a French fleet, by casting lime 
into the eyes of his antagonists, the naval 
force was impaired to such a degree, that 
the Normans and Bretons were too 
powerful for the Cinque Ports, and 
compelled them to seek relief from the 
other ports of the kingdom. The tasto 
for depredation had become so general 
and cdntagious, that privateers were now 
allowed to be fitted out, which equip- 
ments quickly degenerated to the most 
cruel of pirates. Nay more; on the 
disputes which took place between Henry 
and his Barons, in 1244, the Cinque 
Ports, who had shewn much indifference 
to the royal requisitions, openly espoused 
the cause of the revolted nobles ; and, 
under the orders of Simon de Montfort, 
burnt Portsmouth. From this, forget- 
ful of their motives for arming, they 
proceeded to commit various acts of 
piracy, and considering nothing but 
their private interests, extended their 
violence not only against the shipping of 
all countries utUbrtunato enough to fall 
in their way, but even to perpetrate the 



most unwarrantable ravages on the pro- 
perty of their own countrymen. Nor 
was this confined to the Cinque Port 
vessels only ; the example and the profits 
were too stimulating to the restless ; and 
one daring association on the coast of 
Lincolnshire seised the Isle of Ely and 
made it their receptacle for the plunder 
of all the adjacent countries. One 
William Marshall fortified the little 
island of Lundy, in the mouth of the 
Severn, and did so much mischief by his 
piracies, that at length it became neces- 
sary to fit out a squadron to reduce him> 
which was accordingly done, and he was 
executed in London; yet the example 
did not deter other persons from similar 
practices. The sovereign, however, did 
not possess sufficient naval means to 
suppress the enormities of the great pre- 
datory squadrons, and their ravages con- 
tinued to disgrace the English name for 
upwards of twenty years, when the valour 
and conciliation of the gallant Prince Ed- 
ward brought them to that 8ubmissi<m 
which his royal parent had £uled in pro- 
curing. United Service Journal* 

MISCELLANIES. 

MOSES OUTWITTED. 

Two or three years ago some young 
men, in a public office, were conversing 
on the cunning of the tribe of Israel, 
when one of them made a b^t that he 
would succeed in cheating an old clothes- 
man. The possibility of this was denied^ 
and the bet was taken. A pair of small 
clothes, worn quite threadbare, were ex- 
hibited to Moses, and two shillings and 
sixpence were demanded for them. The 
Israelite turned them over and over, and, 
as is usual with his caste, began to find 
fault with their condition, which was 
depldrable. But the seller had inserted 
a child's leaden toy wateh into the fob, 
and the Jew, as he turned over the in- 
expressibles, dutehed this lure two or 
three times, as if to make sure of the 
prize ; he had probably sometimes found 
articles of value in the pockets of lefl- 
off garments which had come into his 
hands. 

After much haggling, sixpence was 
abated from the sum at first demanded, 
and Moses walked off with his prize, 
rejoicing at his good luck. Scarcely 
had he turned the corner of the street, 
when he determined to see if fortune 
had fi[ivoured him with a gold or silver 
watch, and lo ! he drew fijrth the leaden 
lure. The Israelite ran back to the 
clerks to demand restitution of his money. 
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forgetting in his rage that he had been 
the victim of his own duplicity, but was 
saluted with roars of laughter. B.Q. T. 

THE K^NTnCKIAM IN COMPANY. 

"Were you never in the company of 
fine ladies V* asked CheviUere. 

"Yes! and flummock me if ever I 
want to be so fixed again ; for there I 
sat with my feet drawn straight under 
my knees, heads up, and hands laid close 
along my legs, like a new recruit on 
drill, or a horse in the stocks ; and, twist 
me, if I didn't feel as if I was about to 
be nicked- The whole company stared 
at me as if I had come without an invite ; 
and I swear I thought my arms had 
grown a foot longer, for I couldn't got 
my hands in no sort of a comfortable fix 
— first I tried them on my lap; there 
they looked like goin to prayers, or as if 
I was tied in that way; then I slung 'em 
down by my side,' and they looked like 
two weights to a clock ; and then I want- 
ed to cross my legs, and I tried that, 
but my liqg stuck out like a pump handle ; 
then my head stuck up through a glazed 
shirt-coUar, like a pig in a yoke; then I 
wanted to spit, but the floor looked so 
fine, that I would as soon have thought 
of spittin' on the window; and then to 
fix me out and out, they asked us all to 
sit down to dinner! Well, things went 
on smooth enough for a while, till we 
had got through one whet at it. Then 
an imp of a nigger came to me first with 
a waiter of little bowls full of something, 
and a parcel of towels slung over his 
arm; so I clapped one of the bowls to 
my head, and drank it down at a swal- 
low. Now, stranger, what do you think 
was in it!" 

" Punch, I suppose.'* said Lamar, 
laughing; " or perhaps apple toddy.*' 

" So I thought, and so would anybody, 
as dry as I was, and that wanted some- 
thing to wash down the fainty stufis I 
had been layin in ! but no ! it was warm 
water! Yes! you may laugh! but it 
was dean warm water. The others dip- 
ped their fingers into the bowls, and 
wiped them on the towels as well as they 
could for gigglin; but it was all the fault 
of that pampered nigger, in bringin it to 
me first. As soon as I catched his eye, 
I gin him a wink, as much as to let him 
know that if erer I caught him on my 
trail, I would wipe him down with a 
hickory toweL * ^'^Xentuckian in New York, 

TRXBAN MONUMENT. 

Thbee has been lately discovered, on the 
ground where the battle of Cheronea 
was fougfaty the colossal lion, which the 



Thebans erected on the qx>t in memory 
of their fellow-citiziens who died in de- 
fence of their country. This monument 
will, it is said, be restored. Several 
other relics of antiquity have been found 
at Zea, Kydnos, and i)enos, and depo- 
sited in the museum in Greece. Among 
the objects found at Zea, is a bust with 
thb inscription : — '* Epithalamium of 
Sophocles the Heraclian." 

ROME. 

Modern Rome is itself almost as much 
a ruin and a desert as the OhL Scarce 
a palace remains inhabited, except by 
some such miser as Barberini, who lives 
on the fees which his servants extract 
from foreigners, and who, to my own 
knowledge, derives a pretty annuity from 
the emissary of the Alban lake, which 
the curiosity and liberality of visitors 
enable him to let at a rent not inferior 
to what he receives from some palaces 
not rendered thus lucrative : — what 
would Burke say to association consi- 
dered as a source of gain, as wdl as of 
the sublime? The Borghese villa so 
lately fitted up, is already a ruin; the 
walls are bare, the pedestals whence the 
Gladiator and the Hermaphrodite were 
torn, are still there, but empty: the 
pictures have vanished from the walls, 
save those which our countryman Gawan 
Hamilton executed in fresco ; and except 
some sleek statues of Bernini, more re- 
markable for the beauty of their polish 
than of their sculpture, the arts have no 
offerings left in so famed a temple. Buo- 
naparte, unwilling to rob his brother-in- 
law without at least some pretence of 
purchase, made the offer to Borghese. 
The prince ordered Canova to value the 
collection. Canova, more artist than 
broker, said the Gladiator was inestima- 
ble, that he himself considered it the 
first statue in the world; but at a' round 
estimate he thought the statues worth . 
two millions of francs. Buonaparte, 
with the politeness that sometimes cha- 
racterized him, put his imperial tongue 
in his imperial cheek, ordered the Gla- 
diator and suite to the Musie RoydU, 
and gave an order on his archi-tresorier 
for two thousand francs. The Bourbons, 
however, have, since the restoration, kept 
the collection, by satisfying the very 
moderate demands of the needy Bor- 
ghese. At the same time the pictures 
paid a visit to Paris, and were hung up 
in the Borghese Hotel, Rue Faub. St. 
Honor^ now the mansion of our ambas- 
sador ; but they haveM long since re- 
turned to their more classic home on the 
Ripetta. 
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THE REGICIDE. 

t^For tJie Parterre), 

''Oh, ray afflicte<1 soul! I cannot pray; 

And the least child that has but );oodDes8 in him 

May smite my head off." 

BeoMinumt and Fletcher. 

The meridian sun poured down a flood 
of light upon the blue waters of the 
English Channel, across which the gentle 
breeze urged a small vessel, which a few 
hours before had quitted a French port. 
Other erafi, of various forms and sizes, 
fhimthe deeply laden argosie to the light 
ddff of the fisherman, dotted the vast 
expanse of water, while ever and anon, 
the whistle, the rude song, or the halloo 
bespoke the light heart that floated on 
its bosom. 

But no sound of mirth or cheerful- 
ness rose from the small vessel in ques- 
tion, which moved sluggishly through 
the waters. A short, stout, hard-featured 
man stood at the helm, and three others 
were carelessly looking out forward. 
Close by the mast, engaged in earnest 
conversation, stood two figures, whose 
costume shewed %t once that they were 
not mariners. One of them wore the 



habit of a priest ; while the rich vest of 
the other, his gold chain and gilt spurs, 
declared him a knight. An expression 
of cunning and dissimulation pervaded 
the fine features of the ecclesiastic, but 
those of the knight indicated repugnance 
and disgust. 

<* / seek not the blood of this wretched 
man," said the priest; "but should he 
land in England, the peace of our coun- 
try will again be threatened. Alas ! Sir 
Henry, your brother's broad acres — per- 
haps his life, may be at the disposal of 
the outlaw Gournay.'* 

"Peace, peace, father," replied the 
knight ; " my brother warred not against 
the captive ; his sword was never drawn 
but for his country's weal. When he 
heard of the cruel butchery of Edward, 
he wept like a weak woman." 

« It may be so," rejoined the priest ; 
" but idle tongues have been wagging — 
even my lord bishop hath shared of the 
scandal. Will the knightly crest escape 
the keen eye of those who boldly check 
at the mitre?*' 

" Our blessed Lady grant that the 
guilty may be dragged into light,'* ex- 
claimed the knight: " let the axe descend 
on the necks of all who rejoiced at the 
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death of the unhappy prince : my soul 
sickens at the thought that one of his 
butchers sails with us. ,Holy Mother, 
fill our sails, and cast the wretch again 
upon the land he has polluted ! Gour« 
nay, a thousand fiends wait to 

"Who calls on the wretched Gour- 
nay?*' cried a voice from beneath the 
deck, which made the monk and the 
soldier start. ** Is there no hope of 
mercy? Where is my Lord of Here- 
ford — ^where Lord Mortimer ? 'T was at 
their bidding. Had I not their seals?** 

** Peace, peace," said the knight, 
stamping impatiently, and the voice sub- 
sided into a low murmur, broken by 
deep sobs of anguish. 

*< His grief will make him desperate, 
and he will impeach the innocent with 
the guilty,*' remarked the priest. 

" What have the innocent to fear 
firom the ravings of this wretched man, 
father?" 

" Alas, Sir Henry, there is much to 
fear. Should this wretch be laid on the 
rack, 1 tremble for those whom he may 
denounce. The king hath sworn to do 
justice on all who were privy to his 
Other's death. More than one tongue 
hath mentioned the name of Penning- 
ton." 

<< Ha ! mass \ " exclaimed the knight, 
grinding his teeth with rage. ** Where 
is the villain ? Let me know his name, 
and the lap of the Virgin shall be no 
sanctuary to the foul slanderer ! '* 

** Be calm," said the monk, *< and 
reject not my counsel. I say again the 
lives of many are in danger while Gour- 
nay lives.** 

The knight folded his arms, and strode 
up and down the deck fen* some mi- 
nutes. At length he stopped, and look- 
ing his companion in the face, he 
said — 

" And what would you do with this 
man?" 

He of the cowl read what was passing 
in the mind of the querist. He per- 
ceived that he had not preached to a deaf 
ear. The knight had taken the alarm, 
and he again inquired — 

" What should be done?" 

•* Justice, speedy justice,'* replied the 
priest; "justice, tempered with mercy — 
'twill be mercifiil to dispatch him at 
once — hideous tortures await him in 
England.** 

** William Delaval ! '* shouted the 
knight, after a pause; and a man ap- 
peared from the cabin. 

" Bring up the prisoner.*' 

Groans were heard below, and a tram- 



pling of feet, and presently a roan as- 
cended the ladder, and came upon the 
deck, followed by the knight's attendant. 
The follower appeared to have no relish 
for his employment. He stood behind 
the prisoner with a dogged, surly coun- 
tenance, while he muttered to himself — 

" My stomach loathes this gaolership, 
and I care not how soon our man may 
be delivered into other hands ! fah ! he 
is a whining rogue, and fears death like 
a woman, though he is as cruel as the 
Paynim ! " 

It will be scarcely necessary to inform 
the reader, that the man whom he thus 
characterised was one of the three ruf- 
fians who had destroyed their sovereign 
in his prison, at Berkeley Castle, a few 
years before. 

Wretched, indeed, was the appearance 
of the prisoner : pale and emaciated, he 
could scarcely totter towards the monk. 
His apparel was tattered, and his un- 
trinmied beard and hair bespoke the in- 
difference of one who had long been a 
stranger to repose and comfort. 

" Mercy, father ! mercy. Sir Henry!*' 
groaned the miserable man, addressing 
the priest and the soldier by turns. 
" Give me not up to torture ! Why 
should the great ones escape, and I their 
poor slave be hunted down ? My Lord 
of Hereford can tell ye that I acted 
in *' 

"Silence, man!*' cried the priest 
sternly : then turning to the kni^t, he 
whispered, " You see the danger! Many 
a noble head will be laid low, if the 
ravings of this wretch find willing ears» 
He must die !" 

" Mercy, mercy ! ** again cried the 
prisoner, kneeling and clasping his hands 
in agony, for he guessed that his death 
hour was nigh. " Why should your 
wrath descend on me alone? — Even my 
Lord Berkeley left the castle with his 
company." 

" Whist ! whist ! " said the knight 
fiercely, " and prepare thyself for death 
— thou hast but a few moments to 
Uve ! *' 

" Alas ! alas ! " cried the wretch, as 
he wrung his hands in despair, ** why 
am I to die thus ? Why am I not tried 
by my countrymen? I may deserve to 
die, but I am the lesser villain ! ** 

He was again interrupted, and the 
monk bid him prepare to make his 
shrift ; but so completely had the fear of 
death bewildered the unhappy man that 
he turned a deaf ear to the ecclesiastic* 
and continued to supplicate for meroy. 

But nought, save a miracle, could 
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have averted his fete. Several of those 
who held high offices in the court of the 
English king, had rejmced at the un- 
timely end of his predecessor, and some 
of them had taken parts in the earlier 
scenes of that hideous drama; they there- 
fore dreaded the return of one of the re- 
gicides. Goumay had been seized at 
Marseilles, and was now on his way to 
meet the reward of his fiendi^ cruelty. 

To accomplish the death of this wretch, 
as he crossed the sea, was the object of 
the guilty ones, and they had chosen a 
proper agent in the monk, who was now 
intreating Goumay to proceed with his 
confession. 

But he might as well have lectured the 
winds. Fear and suspicion fettered the 
tongue of the prisoner, who would nei- 
ther pray nor confess, and remained 
kneeling on the deck, wringing his 
hands, grinding his teeth, and rocking 
his body to and fro, while he uttered a 
low moaning sound, like a wild beast 
when held in the toils of the hunter. 

William Delaval looked on, his rough 
but honest features distorted into an odd 
expression of disgust and contempt. 

" Mass ! " thought he, " how the 
blood-guilty villain writhes at the ap- 
proach of death ; and yet the shrieks of 
the poor king could bring no tear in 
his fierce eye, or stay his murderous 
hand." 

The knight and the monk were also 
r^arding the prisoner, and conversing 
with each other in whispers. 

" Bring up my great cutting falchion," 
said Sir Henry; and terror froze the 
vitals of the kneeling wretch, who seem- 
ed at these words to have been struck mo- 
tionless. 

The follower descended into the cabin, 
and presently returned with the weapon. 
The arms of Goumay were now bound 
tightly behind his back, and he was 
dragged to the ship's side, and fastened 
to an iron ring in the bulwarks, without 
his making any attempt at resistance. 

Again the monk approached the pri- 
soner to receive his shrift, but Goumay 
looked at him with a vacant stare, and 
maintained a dogged-silence— fear seem- 
ed to have rendered the wretched man 
incapable of utterance. 

'Fhe white cliffs of England now ap- 
peared stretching right and left along 
the coast until lost in the distance. 

" Time flies," said the monk, address- 
ing the knight: "let your man smite off 
his head at once— his soul is lost — he 
will not confess.*' 

" Gramercy, father ! '' cried William 



Delaval, who overheard this advice, *< I 
am no headsman ! *' 

"But you, shall perform his office/' 
said the knight sternly. **Why do'st 
tremble man? Thou hast showered hard 
blows on helmed heads. I once saw thee 
chine a Picard archer with a stroke that 
would not have shamed Guy of War- 
wick." 

" But that was in fair fight," remark- 
ed William Delaval sulkily, " my foe 
was before me, with his sallet cm his 
head, and his mell in his hand.*' 

"Tut,'* said the knight, "the man 
thou see*st before thee is a murderer — 
our lives are in his power." 

The follower grasped the weapon 
which he still held in his hand, and re- 
luctantly approached the prisoner. 

"Strike!" cried the knight, "he is 
my enemy !" 

The bright sword was raised aloft, 
flashed in the sun beams, and then de- 
scended upon the neck of the culprit. 
But the blow was awkwardly struck, 
though dealt by no feeble hand. A 
convulsive tremor shook the frame of 
Gournay, and William Delaval averted 
his fkce and flung down his weapon with 
horror. 

"Holy Mother!" cried he, "I can- 
not strike an unarmed man ! " 

" Varlet ! " shouted the knight, lay- 
ing his hand on his dagger, " proceed 
with your work ! " 

The crew of the vessel were looking 
on the scene with amazement and dread. 
Again the sword was raised, again it 
descended, and the head of the regicide 
fell with a heavy splash into the sea, 
while jets of blood spouted from the 
severed arteries. 

" Cast the body overboard," said the 
knight, descending with his companion 
into the cabin ; and in a few minutes the 
headless trunk was hurled into the sea, 
while the crew were busied in washing 
from the deck of their vessel the traces 
of the execution . A. A. A, 



JERICHO BELEAGURED. 

BT H. GUILFORD. 

fFor the Parterre, J 

Now, 'mid the graceful palm, and cy- 
press bowers, 

Th' escaped of Egypt view those mighty 
towers ; 

Tow'rs built to heaven, and ramparts 
that defy. 

In impious strength, the wrath of Deity. 
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See! on each brow distrustful Wonder 
sits; < 

See ! o'er each cheek degenerate Terror 
flits. 

** How shall our arms against such walls 
avail? 

What ropes, what engines shall those 
turrets scale?'* 

« Oh, faint and fSuthless/* thus their 
God replies, 

"Though to my throne th* audacious 
castles rise, 

Ay, tliough their spires had baffled human 
sight. 

Foiled the bold eagle in his sunward 
flight, 

A nd cleaving fathoms deep as their ascent. 

To earth's mid womb, in vast tempta- 
tions, went. 

What should ye fear, when Israel's mate- 
less lord. 

In Israel's battle bares the burning 
sword' 

Enough that / have destined to the fall, 

Each towery portal and gigantic wall ; 

Enough that Jericho, at my command, 

Grove, street, and palace, waits your 
conquering hand." 

Whote was the earth when from its 
wealthy tomb 

Those ramparts, sprang, those gardens 
burst in bloom? 

Whose gracious rain, along the green 
arcade. 

Bade the proud palm aspire in stately 
shade? 

Whence had they wealth to bwldj or 
whence the time. 

Or tkillUypUm those monuments sublime? 

From me cdonel and I, who gave them all, 

Can, at my pleasure, all I gaoe^ recall. 

And had my heavenly ministers, in aid 

Of Jericho, their bannered hosts dis- 
played, 

Then, on her towers, in vain had Joshua 
warr'd, 

Those towers that owned Jehovah's sleep- 
less guard : 

Heedless were then the giant bulwark's 
length, 

When God's protection formed their 
- ' hope and strength. 

The open portals then had mocked the 
foe. 

And baffled Israel sunk like Jericho !" 



THE INNKEEPER OF TREVES 
AND HIS WIFE. 

BT H. D. INOLIS, ESQ. 

One day, at a little inn in the kingdom 
of Bohemia, on the road betwixt Prague 
and Doserdorf, after I had dined, I ex- 



tinguished my light, atkl s^ down before 
a wooden fire, which blazed cheerily, 
and listened to the strange sounds which 
it emitted. Sometimes it began a low 
songf upon one key, and then changed 
to another; sometimes it gave out a 
creaking sound, like the working of ma- 
chinery ; now it was like the sound of 
^olian harps, and now like distant horns, 
and the cracking of whips. At last, it 
seemed to take the inflections of the 
human voice ; and I heard this dialogue 
begin, which fimcy in sleep formed into 
a sort of tale. Said the innkeeper's wife 
to her husband, *' These are not mortal 
men." 

<< I know not,'* replied the innkeeper, 
« whether they be mortal men or not, 
but I know that they are eating a supper 
like mortal men ; and since I cannot 
charge them for eating and drinking, 
they shall at least pay well for the room. " 

* * Hush, husband," said the innkeeper's 
wife — " speak less boldly ; you know 
not what we may have in the house : for 
my part I wish they were out of it, though 
I should never see the glitter of their 
coin. I would give a silver florin that 
the good Cvak were here." Just at that 
moment the fire cracked, so as might re- 
present the rap of a Cur6 ; and at the 
same time a new sing-song tone came 
from it. " Welcome, Mr. Cur6," said 
the innkeeper's wife ; '< the presence of 
a holy man does good in an extremity. 
A pretty business we have got here, such 
as never before happened in the city of 
Treves, which is as holy a city as any in 
the king's dominions. We have got 
three strangers up stairs, who are not 
mortal men.*' 

<* Jesus Maria," said the Cur6, and 
he naturally crossed himself, as any other 
holy man would do upon a Uke occasion. 

'* Sit down, Mr. Cur6," said the inn- 
keeper's wife, '<and you shall hear the 
history of the business." 

The Ciu*^ seated himself, and the inn- 
keeper's wife went on. 

"it might be about seven o'clock, 
Mr. Cur6, and we had just begun to 
sup, when a man, upon a large black 
horse, rode up to the door, dismounted, 
and walked in, and asked if he could 
have a chamber. You know, Mr. Cur^ 
we are not in the habit of refusing lodg- 
ing to any respectable-looking traveller; 
(God forgive me for calling him so!) 
and for aught that we could know, he 
might call for his supper ; and indeed 
the supper we were just beginning to eat 
was savoury enough to give an appetite 
to a man who felt none before. But the 
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stranger asked for nothing, but desired 
to be shewn to his room; so the girl 
lighted him up stairs, and my husbcmd 
went to look after his horse, which is 
no more a real horse, Mr. Cur^, than he 
is a man ; for it had found its way into 
the stable although the door was shut. 
But no sooner haid we begun to supper 
again, than suddenly we heard the sound 
of laughing and talking in the stranger's 
room, and the noise of people eating and 
drinldng; and my husband, who is a 
bold man, crept softly up stairs, and 
looked through the key-hole, and sure 
enough he saw the stranger, and two 
others, seated at the table, which was 
covered with dishes and bottles, and they 
were eating and drinking heartily, and 
laughing and talking betwixt every 
mouthf^: only hear!" said the inn- 
keeper's wife; <'and the smell of the 
victuals fills the whole house, and never 
did victuals smell so strangely to my nose : 
it was no mortal cook that made ready 
their supper." 

So they all snufied and listened. The 
noise of the feast, indeed, was loud; but 
as for the scent of the viands, the Cur€ 
found nothing extraordinary in it, unless 
that it was somewhat richer than he was 
accustomed to. 

« Truly (said the Cur^) this is a won- 
derful rdation ; — these indeed cannot be 
mortal men. But in the church there 
are some relics which have performed 
many wonderful miracles, and I doubt 
not at all that they may have the power 
of dispersing this unholy meeting: I 
shall go find fetch them." 

** Do so," said the innkeeper's wife, 
**and God speed you !'* 

« I shall be back in a twinkling,'* said 
the Cur6. 

While the Cur6 was absent, the inn- 
keeper's wife read her prayers, and the 
innkeeper continued his supper. 

** Now said the Cur^ (as he re-entered, 
with the box in his hand) I am ready 
to go and dissolve the assembly." So 
the Cur6 walked up stairs with the inn- 
keeper behind him, and the innkeeper's 
wife remained at the foot, to await the 
issue of the enterprise, of whose success 
^e doubted nothing. As the Cur6 and 
the innkeeper ascended the stair, the 
clatter of plates, and the sound of merri- 
ment, were as loud as ever ; and it is 
natural to think, that before entering the 
room they would apply their eyes to the 
key-hole. The feast was going on merrily 

^the three were carousing joyously, 

making vast havock among the ragouts, 
and tossing over huge bumpers of wine. 



The Cur^ next applied his ear to the door, 
to try if he could catch any of their con-^ 
versation ; but they were talking in an 
unknown tongue, of which he could com- 
prehend nothing. At last he pushed 
open the door, and boldly entered, with 
his relics in his hand, and the innkeeper 
at his back. The moment the door was 
opened, the steam of rich meats came 
floating to the Curb's nose, and the first 
stranger rose, and politely bowing, in- 
vited him to "partake of their cheer." 
The Cur^ wisely reasoned that the relics 
would be as efficacious after as before 
supper; and he placed himself at table. 
Never had he tasted of better meats, or 
drank more delicious wine ; but as his 
appetite yielded, he bethought himself of 
what the innkeeper's wife had said c^ 
the cook that had dressed the supper; 
and he began to feel himself somewhat 
uncomfortable in such company. He 
looked wistfully at his relics, and hardly 
less so at the door, uncertain of which he 
should avail himself ; for he began to feel 
some slight doubts of the efficacy of the 
former, ailer having partaken of the un- 
holy supper. Every time he looked up, 
he saw all the six eyes fixed upon him, 
and there was something in their expres- 
sion not calculated to put him much at 
his ease ; and every moment he began to 
wish more and more that his relics were 
in the church, and he in his bed. 

From the moment the Cur6 had taken 
his place at table there had been total 
silence; but at last it was broken by one 
of the strangers laying his hand upon 
the box of relics, and asking what it con- 
tained. 

** This," said the Cur6, opening it, 
and not without hopes that the mere ex- 
hibition of the relics would of itself 
disperse the meeting, '*this is a fragment 
of the stone that kUled Saint Stephen ; 
and this in the small box is a drop of his 
blood." 

The two others stretched their necks 
across the table to look at it, and the 
Cur6 perceived, for the first time, that 
all their faces were alike. 

" I cannot see the drop of blood," "said 
the first stranger. 

"It b somewhat difficult," replied 
the Cur6; " but by long habit, I can 
see X it perfectly well myself." Only 
figure a Catholic Cur6 shewing holy 
relics to three devils !! 

•* Your relic," rejoined the stranger, 
** reminds mp of a story which I will 
tell you : A man stood upon a certain 
bridge, and Exhibited a liair of the 
Virgin Mary." 
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** A hair of the blessed Virgin !" ex- 
claimed the Cvatk. 

**So said the man," continued the 
stranger ; " but one of the crowd, mwe 
curious than the rest, approached nearer, 
and said to the exhibitor what I have 
just now said to you, that he was not 
able to see it. ' That is not surprising,* 
replied the man, * for it is now three 
years ance I have shewn it, and I have 
never yet been able to see it myself' 
But," continued the stranger, '< I have 
in my possession a relic much more 
remarkable than yours, and I will make 
you a4)resent of it; it is the bill of the 
cock which crew to Peter; and it yet 
possesses the valuable property of ad- 
monishing its possessor, by crowing every 
time he tells a falsehood. I shall go 
and fetch it." 

Instantly there was darkness. The 
Cur^.grasped his relics, and groped his 
way down stairs, and the relies were de> 
posited in their sacred niche, with new 
claims upon the devotion of the good 
people of Treves. — Tales of Ardemtes, 



THE SORROWS of SAUNDERS 
SKELP. 

Poor Dominie Skeip ! his sorrows were 
amusing enough, here and there. His 
father, a respectable tradesman in a small 
country town, had cramped himself in 
every way to give his son a good educa- 
tion, and he had actually attained the 
barren dignity of a licentiate in the 
Scotch kirk. After this he became 
schoolmaster in a landward parish of a 
certain county, — I forget its name, — in 
the south-east of Scotland, and was in 
the habit of occasionally preaching for 
Mr. Bland, the parish clergyman. There 
were some scenes at the manse at which 
the young probationer was present, be- 
tween this gentleman and <<auld Mr. 
Clour, the minister of Thistledoup," and 
the famous highfl^dng Doctor Soorock, 
a celebrated evangelical clergyman oi his 
day, that tickled me a good deal; but 
they are too long to extract. At length 
he fell in love with a beautiful and inno- 
cent girl ; after which it was all the old 
story, — 
" TTie course of true love never did run 

smooth ;'* 
and the loves of Saunders Skelp and 
Jessy Miller were no exception to the 
rule : in fine, the young laird, Mr. 
Adderfang, seduced the girl, and con- 
trived, by a very mean and cruel rusCf 
to cast the blame of the transaction for 
a season on the poor Dominie, in the 



following manner : — Saunidefs had been 
for some time <<sair fashed with an in- 
come " in his knee (what this was I could 
not divine, until he explained that it was 
a tumour, of which, however, he soon 
perfectly recovered), that rendered it 
necessary to strap on a kind of wooden 
leg or support, the sinews of the limb 
having contracted. The young laird, 
finding that his amour could not long be 
concealed, had a similar instrument pri- 
vily made, and used it in his night visits 
to the girl, in order that if he were seen, 
the foot-prints might be taken for the 
Dominie's, thus actuallyybrgtng the poor 
fellow** wooden leg. To shorten a long 
and very melancholy story, Jessy Miller, 
the flower of the whole strath, sank under 
the blight of the scoundrel, and died in 
childbirth, and the poor Dominie's heart 
was nearly broken ; indeed, the blow 
was heavy enough to " drive his wits a 
wee bit ajee," as he phrased it, ever after. 
In this half crazy, half desperate con- 
dition, he suddenly left friends, and house, 
and home, and wandered about the coun- 
try, until, his means of subsistence fisdl- 
ing, he enlisted into the militia; and 
afterwards, as related by Segeant Lori- 
mer, into the marines, on the reduction 
of the former. His subsequent history 
we know. 

It is a broiling day on deck, so you 
had as well stay below, and I will give 
you an extract or two of his Sorrows. 
Take the following ; 

" About this time, old Durie Squake, 
the precentor, met with an accident 
which gave me temporary promotion in 
the kirk ; for, coming into it one dark 
forenoon in the winter-time, after having 
oiled his canter with a drap drink, he 
did not notice that the door of his wee 
poopit had been altered, so as to swing the 
contrary way to what it did before ; and 
as it stood wide open, fronting him edge- 
ways, it was as clean and invisiUe as if it 
had been the blade of a knife, so that al- 
though the blind body had as usual his twa 
paws extended, and stuck out before him, 
one holding his Bible and the other his 
pitchpipe, he ran smack up against the 
edge, dipping the leaf of the.door with 
an outspread arm on each side of it, and 
thereby received such a (level, that his 
nose was bashed, and the sneck sank into 
his forehead, as if he had been struck with 
a butcher's hatchet, and down he fell 
with a grunt and a squelch, on his back. 
* Losh preserve me ! I aye kenned I had 
a lang nose, but surely it's langer this 
blessed Sabbath than common !' 

" He was helped up and hame by two 
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o* Uie elders, and being a thick-skulled 
creature, he was soon repaired by the 
fiurrier in the village, so as to be maist 
IS gude as new, no being muokle worth 
at his best, and he was at his wark again 
in no time, but although his skull was 
sound, his voice was a wee cracked for 
ever after ; and now the question came, 
what was to be done for a precentor that 
blessed day ? A neighbouring minister, 
the excellent Mr. Clour, was to preach, 
and by this time in the poopit, and he 
could sing none, I kenned ; as for auld 
Mr. Bland, our ain pastor, he was as 
empty of music as a toom bagpipe ; so 
baith the ministers and their hearers sat 
glowering at each other for a guid ^ace, 
until the uproar was over, and the bum 
had subsided, and I was just wondering 
what was to be done, when I found some- 
thing kittle-kittling the crown of my 
head. I sat, it must be known, in a 
wee bit back jam of a pew, just before 
the minister's seat, and my father aside 
me. I looked round — it was the auld 
minister — * Saunders,' says he, * your 
£ither tells me ye can sing fine — gae awa 
wi' ye, my bonny man, into the precen- 
tor's seat.' I was in an awful taking ; 
the blood rushed to my face, and the 
sweat dropped from the point of my nose ; 
nevertheless, I screwed up my courage, 
and like a callant louping into the water 
to bathe in a cauld day, I dashed into 
the psalni with great bir and success: 
but the speed I came, puffed up my 
vanity until it burst, and I had a sair 
downcome that day. For finding that 
the precentor line was no sae difficult as 
I expected, I thought I would ^ine a 
bit, and at a solemn pause in the music 
air I went, up and away, intil some line 
tirlie-wirlies, which I could not cannily 
get out of again. By and by, the con- 
gregation dropped off one by one, as I 
ascended, until I- was left alone in my 
glory. I startled 'even at the sound 
myself had made,' and looked up to the 
roo^ at the auld carved wark, above 
what had been the altar-piece when the 
Catholics had the kirk, singing all the 
while — but a nervous thought came over 
me, and suddenly I felt as if I had got 
screwed in amongst the roses and orna- 
ments of the auld cornice, without the 
power of extricating myself; and how 
to get home again into the Bangor, that 
I had left so recklessly, I could not 
divine. At length, as my variations 
were nearly exhausted, Willie Johnston's 
auld coUey, Snap, deliberately walked 
up the aisle, and cocking himself on end, 
jraised his voice and joihed in chorus; 



This speedily brought me to a stand-still, 
for Baalam could not have been more 
amazed when his ass spoke than I was ; 
beside I saw the folk were all laughing, 
until some of them took advantage of 
the pause to skirl up the original tune 
once more, and faith but I was glad to 
join them. 

*" It was the &shion in our parish, at 
this time of the year, to give two ser- 
mons at one sitting, but auld Mr. Clour 
had only brought one, and our ain minis- 
ter being as hoarse as a raven, there was 
nothing for it but that Mr. Clour should 
split his in two. Indeed, I heard him 
say to our minister, as they walked into 
the kirk-yard together— * Well, friend 
Bland, if I maun preach twa sermons, 
while I hae only yin in my pouch, and 
nane in my head, they must just be of 
the shortest, for I can manage no other 
way than by halving it; however, I'll 
gie them a gude bit screed of a psalm to 
sough awa at after the first half, and that 
will help us " ayont the twall,'' as Burns 
says, before we begin to the second.' 

'* The first sermon passed over, and 
when he gave out the psalm that was to 
be the resting-place, the half-way house 
between the wings of his discourse, what 
was my dismay, to find that he, with all 
the coolness in life, read out six long 
verses ! My mouth was dry enough, 
and my throat husky enough with my 
previous discomfiture, heaven knows : 
but I whistled away, until I got to the 
line, * a dry parched land, wherein no 
waters be,' when my voice fairly failed, 
and I lost the fang a'thegither. I made 
a desperate struggle, but there was nae 
mair sound in me than in a bagpipe with 
a hole in it, or a clarionet without the 
reed, or a child's bawbee whistle blawn 
dumb on the first day of the fair. So I 
waited for a while, and again set to, but 
my screech was this time a mixture of 
the cry of the corncraik and the hissing 
of a goose ; besides I had lost the tune, 
and nane of the congregation could find 
it, so I squeeled and sweltered about, 
until the haill kirk and pews, and the 
folk in them, danced before my eyes, and 
I could not tell whether I was on my 
head or my heels. At length I croaked 
out * Vox fcmcihus heexU, donune — Vox 
faucibus hcBsit** As sure 's death, I can 
sing nane until somebody gives me a 
drink of water." At this moment 1 felt 
a slap on the cheek, which made me start 
and turn round, and there was the auld 
minister leaning ower the front of his 
pulpit, and girning at me like the de'il. 
* I say, fteen, if ye weary skirling up the 
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psalm for yae half hour, hoo will ye 
carry on through a' eternity Y This 
drave me demented altogether, and mak- 
ing a rush from the precentor's desk, I 
stumbled down mto my father's seat, 
who was lying with his head on his blue 
bonnet, peching and perspiring with utter 
shame and vexation. / never tried the 
precentor line again." 

At another time, he was equally un« 
fortunate in his preaching; — we shall 
call this 

<< Tu£ Episode of the Stick Leg.*' 

On the day in question, Lord M , 

the principal heritor or landowner in the 
parish, was present ; and, in hb desire to 
shine before the grandee, he waxed warm 
in his sermon, until he fairly broke away 
firom the thr^ of his written discourse, 
which was holding down his imagina- 
tion, he said, like ** a string round the 
1^ of a tame pyet." 

Listen : 

" Seeing his lordship in his pew — for 
he didna come to the kirk every Sabbath 
— one fine summer day, when I was to 
preach, 1 thought I would astonish him 
a wee bit ; but as it turned out, I was 
mysel the maist astonished of the twa. 
For a quarter of an hour I was delight- 
ed to spy his looks of approval with 
the corner of my ee, the joy whereof 
drave me off my guard ; for at a well- 
turned period, when I intended to bring 
my right hand down thump on the open 
Bible, I missed it, and smote the new 
elastic pulpit cushion instead, with such 
vehemence, that the old brazen-clasped 
Psalm-book spanged up, and out over 
into the air. < Kep,* cried I ; where- 
upon auld Durie Squake, the precentor, 
upturned his fiice, and thereby caught 
such a bash on the nose, that baith the 
lozens were dang out of his barnacles. 
* Oh Iiord, my sair nose 1' (it had not 
recovered the blow against the door, as 
already related), * oh Lord ! my sair 
nose is clean demolished now — I maun 
get legs to my specks — for the brig's 
brak, and flattened in on my face like a 
panoike !' 1 tried to get back into my 
discourse, but I was awfully flurried; 
and as I let fly another whack on the 
desk, the auld Earl, who, I could observe, 
even in the swelter of my confusion, was 
laughing to himsel, turned up his gaisen- 
ed pheesiognomy, * By G — , lad, if ye 
break it, ye '11 pay for 't.' This put me 
daft — clean wud altogether — and I drave 
along at a furious rate, and stamped with 
my stick-1^ on the stool that I stood 
on, until, in my concision, down I slipped 
off it, and the bottom of the pulpit being 



auld and frush, the wooden tram flew 
crash through, and I vanished, the iron 
shod end striking Durie Squake, the 
devoted precentor, such a crack on the 
tap of the head, that I thought I had 
felled him clean. < Oh dear ! oh dear !' 
roared Squake; <the callant has first 
bashed my neb as saft as pap * (he was a 
wabster to his trade), * and broken my 
spectacles, and noo he has fractured my 
skull with his d— d stick-leg.* I strug- 
gled to extricate the tram, but it stuck 
fast until Tarn Clink the blacksmith 
gave the end of it, as it protruded into 
Durie Squake's desk, such a bang with 
his great heavy hand, as if it had been 
his forehammer, that he shot me up with 
a jerk like a * Jack in the box,* into the . 
sight of the astonished congregation 
again. 

<* I sat down utterly discomfited, and 
covering my foce with my hands, wept 
bitterly. 

« A murmur ran through the kirk, 
and I could hear whispers of ' Puir 
callant, gie him time to collect his thochts 
— .gie him time — he 's a clever lad Saun- 
ders — he il be a' richt presently." ^ I 
took heart of grace at this demonstration 
of good and kindly feeling amongst my 
fellow-parishioners, and making a strong 
effort, yet with a fiwe like crimson — my 
lugs were burning like red-hot iron — I 
finished my discourse, and dismissed the 
congregation. As I passed out of ^e 
churchyard gate, I found the old lord 
there ; it was a warm day, and he wa» 
sitting on a tombstone under the shade 
of the auld elm-tree, with his hat off, 
and wiping his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief, apparently waiting for his car- 
riage to drive up. 

" * Ca* canny, man,' said he as I ap- 
proached — * Ca* canny, Saunders, — dinna 
rive folk alang the road to heaven at 
that rate, man.**' 

But the humour of the following ex- 
tract, which explains itsdf, surpasses 
either of the former, in my estimation : — 

** Next morning was the annual ex^ 
amination of my school, at which the 
three nunisters were to be present, and 
the same passed over creditably to my- 
self and scholars; and the doctor was 
very kind and condescending to the whole 
of us. In fact, we had seen the most 
repulsive side of his character, and he 
was the means of my being again invited 
thb day to dinner by Mr. Bland. 
After the examination, we had walked 
a mile into the country together, eigoy- 
ing the delight of the schoolboys, who 
had gotten a half holiday after the ex- 
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amination, and were now rampaging 
about, like youns oolts broke loose, some 
jumping, some playing at football, others 
at shinty, while several were fishing in 
the bum, that twinkled past as clear as 
crystal; and we were returning home to 

the manse, when Earl M 's equipage 

appeared, coming along the small bridge 
that crossed a bend of the stream be- 
yond the village. Presently it was hid 
by the trees round the manse, and then 
glanced on this side of them, until the 
houses concealed it In another mo- 
ment it rattled sharply round the corner, 
when the old Earl desired his postilions 
to walk until he met us. The moment 
Dr. Soorock saw the carriage go slow, 
he accelerated his motion, and stepped 
out and away before Mr. Bland and 
Mr. Clour, salaaming with his hat in 
one hand, and his gold-headed cane in 
the other, in rather too abject a style for 
one who had a kirk already. His lord- 
siiip was still at pistol-shot distance, but 
nevertheless the doctor strode on unco- 
vered, with his eyes riveted on the carri- 
age, until his foot caught on the pro- 
jecting steps of the school-house door, 
and away he went, his stick fiyiiig through 
the school-house window, smashing the 
glass down in a tinkling shower — ^his hat 
iato the neighbouring pigsty, and his 
wig into the bum that ran by the road- 
side. 

" * Run, boys, run,* said I, as I help- 
ed him up, * run and catch the Doctor's 
wig,' as it floated away down the stream, 
like a hedgehog covered with meal. 

"'Geordie,* cried one little fellow, 
* hook the wig with your fly, man — hook 
the wig with your fly.* 

<* < Allan is fishing with bait, his hooks 
ure bigger,' quoth Geordie. 

** * Fling, Allan, man, fling — one gude 
cast, and you have it.' 

'* They both missed, and the wig con- 
tinued floating down until it swam 
amongst a flock of village ducks, who 
instantly squattered away firom it, as if 
it had been an otter. 

** < Cast a stane intil't, or it will soom 
to Berwick before nicht,' said wee Tam. 

<<<Casta stane intil't, Allan, man; 
you mark weel,' roared Geordie again. 

** Flash one stone pitched into the 
water, close to it, add half filled the wig 
with water. It was pretty well satu- 
rated before, so that when another flew 
with better aim, right into it, it instantly 
sank, and disappeared in the Dominie's 
Hole, as the pool was called. What 
was to be done? There was a spate 
had suddenly come down the water, and 



there was no seeing into the bottom of 
the pool, and there was not a creepy in 
the village, so the Doctor gave his wig 
up for lost, as well he might, and he 
had to cover the nakedness of the land 
for that day with one of Mr. Bland's 
Kilmarnock nightcaps. He bore his 
misfortune, I will say, with great equa- 
nimity ; and in the evening we all once 
more resorted to the school- house, to 
hear the boys sing, led by auld Durie 
Squake. 

<< We had taken our seats, a number 
of the villagers in their best ; auld Durie 
had sounded his pitch-pipe, and the bits 
of callants were watching him with open 
mouth, all ready to open in full cry, like 
a pack of young hounds waiting for old 
Jowler's deep tongue, when the candle at 
his desk was suddenly blown out, and I 
called out in Latin, seeing that some of 
the bigger bo3rs were close to it, * Quid 
hoc rei 9' Wee Tam Stump at this louped 
off his seat with great energy, fearing he 
was about to be blamed. * Ventus played 
plufif, Dominie, ex that broken window, 
et extinzit the candle.' We had all a 
good laugh at this, and nothing more 
happened to disturb the harmony of the 
evening, until Allan Harden came run- 
ning up the stairs, with a salmon lister 
in one hand, and a great dripping divot- 
looking thing on the top of it. 

« « What kept ye so late ? said I ; 
* you are seldom late, Allan.' 

" * I hae been dabbing with the lister 
the haill evening for Doctor Soorock's 
wig, sir, and I have speared it at last— 
ecce signum I Dominie.' 

« A tiny buzz ran amongst the boys, 
auld Clour keckled audibly, and Mr. 
Bland could scarcely keep his gravity, 
as Dr. Soorock stirred the soaked mass, 
that Allan had cast on the floor, with 
the end of his cane, exclaiming — 

*• ' My wig — my wig, did the callant 
say? It canna be my wig.* 

*' < Indeed it is yours, sir,* said the 
handsome boy, blushing deeply ; < if you 
but try it on, sir, ye'U find it sae.* 

** The wig was finally turned over to 
the auld barber at the village, who dried 
it, but the Docter had to go home in 
the Kilmarnock on the following day, 
as the scratch was ruined for ever.'* 

Now, a small touch at the Dominie 
in the <* melting mood," and we bear 
up again on our cruise. He had re- 
turned to the parish, after having com- 
pleted his education, such as it was. 

** And, oh ! there was one that wel- 
comed me back, with a smile and a tear, 
and a trembling of the tongue, and a 
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heaving of her beautiful bosom, that was 
dearer, far dearer to my heart than fiither 
or friends, although I had a warm heart 
for them too. It was Jessy Miller, the 
only daughter of Rob Miller the carrier's 
widow, a tall &ir-skinned lassie, with 
raven locks, and dark hazel eyes, and 
a face and figure with which none of the 
village girls could compare. 

" < Ye are welcome home again, Saun- 
ders — heartily welcome; and you'll be 
glad to hear that the young leddies at 
the Hall--the laird's sisters, ye ken — 
have been very kind to me and my mo- 
ther baith, and that I go up there every 
day to work for them ; and they have 
made me many a handsome present, as 
you see, Saunders, and many a good 
book have they sent me ; and the young 
laird, Mr Adderfiuig, has come hame, ye 
will have heard.' — I started, for I had 
not heard it, — * and he is really very civil 
to us also. ' We were speaking in a little 
bit green, at the westernmost end of 
the village. There was a clump of horse- 
chestnuts behind us, through which the 
breeze was rushing with a rustling sough, 
but it was neither strong enough nor 
loud enough to drown the buzzing, or 
rather moaning noise of the numberless 
bees that were gathering honey from its 
blossoms, for it was in June, or the rush- 
ing murmur of the clear sparkling burnie, 
that wimpled past at our feet, with a 
bit crazy wooden brig across it, beyond 
which a field of hay, ready for the scythe, 
was waving in the breeze, with the sha- 
dows of the shreds of summer clouds 
sailing along its green undulations, as 
they racked across the face of the sun. 

** At the moment when the mention 
of the young laird's name by Jessy Miller, 
for he was known to be a wild graceless 
slip, had sent the blood back to my heart 
with a chill, a larger cloud than any that 
had gone before threw its black shadow 
over where we sat, while all around was 
blithe breeze and merry sunshine. It 
appeared to linger — I took Jessy's hand, 
and pointed upwards. I thought she 
shrank, and that her fingers were cold 
and clammy. She tried to smile, but it 
ended in a faint hysterical laugh, as she 
said, — * Saunders, man, yeVe again at 
your vagaries, and omens* and nonsense; 
what for do ye look that gate at me, 
man?' 

'* * I canna help it, Jessy — no, for the 
soul of me, I cannot — why does the 
heaven frown on you and me only, when 
it smiles on all things beside ? ' 

** * Hoot, it *s but a summer cloud, 
and ye'reafule; and there — there it's 



gane, ye see — there, see if it hasna sailed 
away over the breezy hay field, beyond 
the dyke there—come and help me ower 
it, man— come' — and once more I looked 
in her bright eyes undoubtingly, and as 
I lifted her over the grey stones, I pressed 
her to my heart, in the blessed belief 
and consciousness that she was my ain 
Jessy Miller still. 

** But I had my ain misgivings that 
Jessy would flee aff fi-ae me, now that I 
was a lameter, and I watched my opportUr 
nity to ask her frankly and fairly, * whe- 
ther we were to hold to our plighted 
troth, that we should be man and wife 
whenever I had laid by a hundred pounds 
firom the school, (I had already fifty), 
or that the calamity which had come 

over me* 1 could scarcely speak here, 

for something rose up in my full breast, 
like a cork in a bottle that you are fill- 
ing with water, and stuck in my thrap- 
ple like to choke me — *or that the 
calamity that had come over me, was. to 
snap our vows in twain — and, Jessy 
Miller, I here declare in the presence of 
our Maker, if it has wrought such change 
in you, I release you freely — freely — 
although it should break my heart, I 
release you.' 

«* The poor girl's hand, as I spoke, 
grew colder and colder, and her cheek 
paler and paler, until she fairly sank on 
her knees on the auld grey moss-grown 
stone that covered the muirland grave 
of the Covenanters, situated about a 
mile from Lincomdodie. It was the 
gloamin', and the setting sun was flam- 
ing up in the red west. His last ray 
fell on the beautifully rounded form of 
the fair lassie, and sparkled on the tear 
that stole down her cheek, as she held 
up one hand to heaven, and grasped 
mine with the other. 

" * Saunders Skelp, wi' ae leg or twa, 
or without a leg of ony kind — if ever I 
prove faithless to you — may' 

*• * Hillo, Dominie — Dominie Skelp 
— you're a nice young man I dont 
know.' 

" I started — Jessy shrieked, and rising, 
threw herself into my arms — and as I 
tiurned round, who should be ascending 
the hill, and now within a few yards of 
us, but the young laird himself, as hand- 
some and buirdly a chiel as you would 
see in ten thousand ? 

** * Did that cloud come ower us at 
the side of the hay field that day for 
naething, Jessy ?' She could not answer 
me. The sun set, and one or two heavy 
drops of rain fell, and the lift darkened 
— ay, and something darker and drearier 
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stole across my brain, than tbe shadows 
which now began to settle down on the 
fair &ce of external nature. My heart 
flattered for a moment, then made long 
irregular throbs, and finally I became 
dizzy and faint, and almost fell to the 
ground with Jessy in my arms. 

" * Was I in the presence of an evil 
spirit?* said I to myself. 

•* * Why,' said the young gentleman, 
*what has come over you, Saunders? 
I won't tell, man — so keep your own 
secret, and nobody will be a whit the 
wiser.* 

"< Secret, sir!' said I, deeply stung; 
'secret I have nane, sir — nane— that I 
love the lassie, the haill parish kens, and 
I am not ashamed of it; but if you — ay, 
you, sir, or any num, dares* 

" * Heyday — dares ! What do you 
mean by that. Master Skelp ? — Dares ! * — 

'* My recollection and self possession 
returned at this moment. 

f< < I beg pardon, sir ; I have been 
taken by surprise, and in my anxiety to 
vindicate Jessy from all suspicion I have 
been very uncivil to you ; I am sorry 
for it.' 

<* The abjectness of this apology caus- 
ed me to blush to the eyes, but it was 
made, as I thought, to serve my heart- 
dear girl, and gidping down my chagrin 
and wounded pride, I turned to go away. 

" * Well, well, Dominie, I forgive you, 
man, aiid I believe there is notliing wrong 
between you two after all. I only spoke 
in jest, man, and am in turn sorry to 
have given you pain ; so gie'syour hand 
— ^there — and I must have a kiss from 
Miss Miller, the darling, or I never shall 
believe that you both really and truly 
forgive me.' 

** We returned together to the village ; 
I woidd willingly have shaken off the 
youngster, but he insisted on seeing 
Jessy home, and as I had no plea to 
prevent him, I submitted in great bitter- 
ness of spirit." — Cruise of tlie Midge, 

THE NIGHT COACH. 

He who has travelled by night, need not 
be told of the comforts of the mail-coach 
from the setting to the rising sun ; and 
even somewhile after this gi'and event, 
the jaded way-farer does not acknow- 
ledge much benefit from the return of 
his beams. 

There is a wonderful display of cheer- 
fulness among the passengers on taking 
place ! such a bustle with cotnforlers for 
the neck; such a perking up of un- 
statuary-looking heads, while they are 



acQusted, and such sagacity of remark 
when the affiur is accomplished ; and the 
jerking his noddle backwards and for- 
wards to find how it works within its 
woollen trenches, seems at length to say, 
*' All 'swell.'* ** Devilish sharp evening,*' 
is likely enough to be the first observation, 
if it comes from one under thirty years 
of age ; but the senators of the coach, 
the plump round-bellied sexagenarians, 
hint the chances of a severe winter, with 
laconic sagacity, which would imply 
that they are in the secret, but above 
all, because it is so much cleverer to 
predict things to come, than dilate on 
things present. — Anybody could do the 
latter ; but, excepting Joanna Southcote, 
and Price Hohenlohe, who, in these 
days, have we had worth speaking of in 
the trade of prophesying ? To talk of 
cold in a coach, operates as certainly on 
the inmates in producing a general chill- 
ing, as if a chemist had begun to mingle 
the ingredients of a freezing mixture. 
Such a stir in the ant-hill, such puffing 
and blowing to collect the caloric^ a new 
arrangement of the neckcloth, and an 
additional button to the body -coat ; the 
upper benjamin, which had perhaps 
strayed across the limbs of a more thinly 
clad neighbour, is instantly recalled, and 
tightly fastened above and under, to pre- 
vent any more desertions ; the window 
glasses are sharply examined, and some 
unquestioned truisms discharged against 
the negligence of the proprietors. Each 
one dovetails his knees between those of 
his opposite fellow-traveller, and carefully 
arranges his well-stuffed pockets on his 
lap, to save his sandwiches from the 
percussion of his neighbour, which he 
dreads as much as Captain Parry would 
an iceberg; and having thus arranged 
everything, and provided against acci- 
dents, ten to one but they throw them- 
selves back, and burying their head up 
to the nose in their trot-cosey, like red- 
breasts under their wing, put on a re- 
signed I00I5 and wait for what may next 
betide them. 

I have alluded to the general complai- 
sance of fellow-travellers on first setting 
out ; — every man is brim-full of obser- 
vation ; such a running over of acuteness 
and facility of remark, that you suspect 
tliat if you had not Geoffrey Crayon 
himself at your side, you had certainly 
the rare fortune, at least, of having some 
portion of his family. It is the kind of 
exhilaration which a mask produces, 
where, the real character being unknown, 
every one may assume what he t^hooses 
when the little wit a man may have, 
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he may safely bring forth, because he 
calculates that the party will be broken 
up before his stock is exhausted. Old 
arguments, like stale dishes, are garnish- 
ed and served up as new ones ; illustra- 
tions worn thread bare, till, from frequent 
use, they darken, rather than iUustrate, 
the subject to which they are applied, 
now come forth like giants refreshed, or 
like antique jewels in a new setting. 
Your merry fellows, and your ready fel- 
lows, are now in their right place — ^they 
have no fear of meeting an officious 
friend to hold up his finger at their best 
story, as if he would say, << The joke is 
familiar to me ;" a man cursed with such 
a companion, reminds me of a chamber 
candlestick with an extinguisher hanging 
by its side. In compliance with the kind 
of incognito to which the coach is so fevour- 
able,most people wish to assume every cha- 
racter but their own — no wonder; our- 
selves are to ourselves like an every-day 
suit, which, however good, becomes con- 
foundedly tiresome, and we put aside 
both, and gladly at times take the use of 
another, not that it can fit us better, but 
because it shews us in a new light. 
There is some shyness also about profes- 
sion, in a coach, chiefly because our exact 
rank in it may not always be known, 
and which may be necessary to secure 
our respectability in it. By courtesy, 
every one who buys and sells is called a 
merchant, but the claim to it is felt to be 
doubtful, so long as the claimant stands 
behind a counter; and till that is aban- 
doned, therefore, little is said about the 
matter. Military folks, under the rank 
of captain, are shy enough about their 
calling. Who would be thought an en- 
sign or a lieutenant? In so heroic a 
profession, what is the use of these beg- 
garly gradations, except to break the 
spirit? Cornet Battier s affair has given 
a death-blow to standard-bearers. A 
captain is well enough — the name may 
at least be uttered with safety; mayors 
are pot-bellied and brimful of pride; 
colonels, conceited and regimental; ge- 
nerals — but they are for the most part 
old, and ought therefore to be treated 
reverentially. These three last classes 
are much too consequential for a coach, 
and therefore not a word of the army- 
list while they are between its doors. 
Lawyers are afraid of being mistaken 
for attorneys, who, they know, are con- 
stantly pecked at by a company, like a 
hawk among singing-birds — and attor- 
neys are so nttle sure of themselves, that 
they are jealous lest they be supposed 
something even worse. The clergy 



would all be bishops; the bishops would 
fiiint if they were suspected to be of the 
saints; both classes abhor the idea of a 
curacy, and no one dislikes the reality of 
it so much as he who possesses it; for all 
these reasons, and to avoid misconstruc- 
tion, not a word of the pulpit, and no 
pretence to a Divine Legation while 
among the ribalds of a mail-coach. A 
farmer is prudent on the subject of crops, 
unless the receipt tot his last rent is in 
his pocket; and the grain pedlars at 
Mark- Lane might be guessed at, by 
their shyness about the late averages. 

Generally speaking, no one lets him- 
self out so freely as the sailor. He looks 
always as if he was brimful — every- 
thing is a matter of novelty to him; he 
is as easily excited as a kitten with a 
straw or a dangling thread. You may 
discover him (if he does not make the 
disclosure himself) by his ill-brushed 
coat, and his hat turned up on all sides 
like a polygon. He is restless and watch- 
ful to learn the trim of the vessel, and if 
he has reached the rank of master, be- 
trays some anxiety to take the manage- 
ment. I travelled once from Chatham 
with one of this class; not a word broke 
from him, though he was as eager and 
busy, now looking to this side, and now 
to that, as if it was a dark and gusty 
night in the Chops of the ChanneL We 
were more than once interrupted by one 
of those huge wagons which shew with 
M^esty the privilege of eight horses. 
He seemed to shrink under its huge 
bulk, and, as it passed us, and threw a 
deep cloud around, to crouch into his 
comer, to keep his frail bark from foun- 
dering; but all his animation revived 
with a long line of carts, which nearly 
blocked up the road, and maintained a 
nmning fire with the coachman. Here 
he was again himself, amid this flotilla 
of cock boats; Gulliver himself never 
looked more manfully when dragging 
the navy of Lilliput afler him. Broad- 
side after broadside did he pour among 
them, in all the variety of objurgation 
and execration familiar to the gun-room; 
and, as we passed these land-pirates, as 
he called them, threw himself back on 
his seat, and wound up his notions of 
discipline and legislation, by growling 
through his teeth, — " By the Lord, there 
should be a law to shoot these fellows!" 
By and by conversation slackens in the 
coach, — observations are seldom made, 
and answers less frequently, and less 
fully given; and if one, more adven- 
turous than the rest, will, in spite of all 
these indications, continue to prate, he 
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is at length rewarded with the chilling 
monosyllables. Yes, and No, to all his 
inquiries, uttered in a tone which needs 
no commentary on its meaning. I could 
never learn why people are so jealous of 
their appearance when sleeping; but you 
may always notice that a drowsy man, 
before he finally drops into the arms of 
Morpheus, peeps every now and then 
about him to watch the effect of it on 
the company; and if he discovers sly 
winks, or the remains of a smile lurking 
about the mouth of his fellow-travellers, 
adieu to a nap for that evening. He 
sits as much on the alert against such 
frailty of his nature, as if a cask of gun- 
powder was beneath him, and tasks his 
ingenuity to ascertain, from the shreds 
and patches of the remarks of those about 
him, whether he had any share of the 
subject. I never heard one acknowledge 
that they snored in sleep ; it is as stoutly 
denied as any of the deadly sins. A 
man might own it to his confessor, or 
admit it on the rack, but nothing short 
of either predicament could force the 
odious charge upon him, and yet the 
practice rests on good authority. I have 
heard a grave judge charged with it, who 
warmly rebutted the allegation, but pled 
guilty to the minor offence of sleeping; 
" but then," he added, " I always waken 
at the most interesting part of the evi- 
dence.*' And, if to sleep be a proof of 
a good conscience, how delightful must 
it be to a pious divine to hear low grunt- 
ings, like the jerkings of a bassoon, 
breaking from some corner of his church, 
which much satisfy him that he has at 
least one saint within its walls. 

At length, as night advances, all is 
hushed within the coach, and not a word 
to interrupt that silence, but a propo- 
sition '' to shift legs*' with your opposite 
nei^bour, made with as little waste of 
speech as possible; or, if it is your mis- 
fixrtune to be so plighted, you may be 
on one side importuned for more air 
from the window, on the other for less, 
without any regard to your own asthma 
or lumbago. In this situation, I have 
sat and watched the appearances of things 
around me; the harsh accents of the 
driver occasionally fall heavy on the ear, 
when unbroken by other sounds. You 
hear an outside passenger ask the hour, 
which marks their slow progress, '^to 
him that watcheth," or impatiently 
thumping with his feet, which speaks as 
plainly as a thermometer, of the coldness 
of the night wind. I have strained my 
'eyes through the dim glasses, to catch 
the mile-stones as we passed, and have 



tasked my imagination still harder, to 
ascertain the realities of objects to whieh 
darkness and drowsiness haid lent unreal 
forms and fantastic resemblances. I 
have been delighted to yield myself up 
to these " thick coming fancies," which 
transform the hedges into walls, flanked 
with towers, and bristling with artillery ; 
while the same romance of feeling con- 
verts, with equal facility, the post-house 
into the. castle, with its gates and port- 
cullis. If, after the witching hour of 
night, any reasonable person can doubt 
that a bed is the fit and proper place to 
wait the coming of daylight, he is cured 
of such heresies by seeing the reluctance 
of the jaded horses who *' go the next 
stage," to leave their resting-places, 
their heads bent down, their eyes half- 
closed, and their ears drooping — in short, 
a quadruped image of despair. The 
impatience and alacrity of the last driver 
to quit his charge, is contrasted by the 
tardiness with which the new one assumes 
it — his cautious examination of the har- 
nessing, and peevishness of manner, I 
have sometimes thought was but a touch 
of the sulks, on leaving his bed. John 
has nothing of the knight-errant about 
him, and has no particular relish for 
nocturnal adventures. In the mean- 
while, the ofiScious hostler bustling about, 
now fiistens a buckle, or undoes a strap, 
and pours his ready tale into the ear ot 
the dismounted coachman, who listens 
to this oracle of the manger, while he 
gives, like a Sunday paper, a summary 
of the news since his last departure. 
By this time all the outsides are snug 
insides of the bar, where a light yet glim- 
mers; and their angry call may be heard, 
while they fret their short minutes, till 
supplied with cigars, or the less ambi- 
guous refreshment of a glass of hot bran- 
dy. I could paint the appearance of the 
night* waiter, even though I had a pen- 
cil of less pretension than Hogarth's — 
the strange expression of a countenance, 
in "which, strictly speaking, there is no 
expression — his eyes half closed, as if 
the other portion of his optics was enough 
for the duty— and his breeches unbut- 
toned at the knees, leaving it a matter of 
doubt whether this economy of labour 
had most to do with his quitting bed, or 
dropping back into it again. I always 
wonder what can make people sleep, when 
I am not inclined to indulge that weak- 
ness myself; in other words, when it is 
not in my power, I sit with cat-like 
patience watching the dormice who 
slumber round me — ^the morning rays 
seem more than usually slow, dne might 
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think some accident had befallen them, 
that they were so long of coming forward. 
At first there is scarcely enough to 
illuminate the whole of our neighbours* 
visages ; perhaps a nose and an eye, pro- 
bably neither very good of their kind, 
come into view, and these are served up 
in strong perspective . It must be a good 
fiM» indeed, that can stand this piece- 
meal display of its parts. Chins that 
had been smoothed with more than wont- 
ed rigour, to anticipate the toilette of a 
second day, spite of all this care, are 
now rough, and perhaps grisly; neck- 
cloths deranged and rumpled ; and if a 
female traveller has had the misfortune 
to pass the night with you, the very squalor 
carceris seems to sit on her haggard cheek. 
The events of yesterday appear as if they 
had been pushed back a week in your re- 
collections. A land-journey to the Pole 
could not have been more tedious than 
your progress from first setting out; 
you are not very sure if you are really 
in good earnest awake, or ingeniously 
suspect that the birds, while they prune 
their wings, and trill their feeble notes 
on the first blush of morning, are but 
chirping through their sleep. But if 
the country seems dreary at these unwont- 
ed hours, when night and morning strug- 
gle for ascendancy, it falls far short of 
the feeling of desolation which a sleep- 
ing town exhibits, when, in broad day- 
light, not a soul is stirring, and every 
sound is hushed, as if it was the '<C% 
of the Plckgue"' — when not an animal is 
seen to move, the honest mastiff still 
watching at his post, and pug and poodle 
still slumbering on the hearth-rug. dream- 
ing of their loves and quarrels. The 
cat alone is seen to rush across the street, 
like a midnight brawler seeking to regain 
his home before his absence be noticed. 

But I have now reached the end of 
my journey, as wearied of it as my readers 
probably with its description. The coach- 
door is opened, but for a moment not 
one rises ; they are so closely fixed into 
each other, that it looks as if they could 
only be raised in a mass, like raisins out 
of a jar. In short, as Dr. Johnson 
would perhaps express himself, there is 
more alacrity than facility of loco-mo- 
tion. When fairly disentangled from 
the coach, they creep about as tenderly 
on their feet as if they were their neigh- 
bours, and that they had not found out 
their right trim. They are tedious mo- 
ments till the bed is ready — 
** Long as to him who works tor debt the day; 
Long as the night to her whose love 's away ; 
Long as the year's dull circle seems to run. 
When the bright minor pants for twenty-one." 



As long, or longer than any of these 
alternatives, does it seem till the cham- 
ber-maid announces all is ready. — What 
can the hussey have been about all this 
while ? she has had her own sleep, and 
does not think of others who want it ; 
but I shall- speak to her pretty sharply 
about this at breakfast. Good-night, 
good reader ; my cap is already on my 
head, and, though half asleep, I do not 
forget that I ought not to remain in 
good company when en dishabiUe, L. 
Blackwood* t Magazine. 



A DAY BY THE DANUBE. 

BY DEEWENT CONWAT. 

And this is the Danube ! I know not 
how it is, but almost every one has a de- 
sire, from his early youth, to see some 
objects in preference to others, without 
being able to assign any reason why; 
and of all rivers the Danube had long 
been that which I had desired the most 
to look upon. Perhaps it was the name 
that impressed me, for there is certainly 
something sonorous in it. Or it may be 
that, when a child, I used to stop in the 
evening, and listen to a blind woman 
who sang, <* Alone on the banks of the 
dark rolling Danube." Her voice was 
sweet, and there is something imposing 
in the image, "dark rolling Danube." 
The day I came in sight of it, however, 
it was not applicable; the sun was 
bright, the water flowed pure and rapid, 
and the gay fields of Hungary waved 
yellow in the summer's breeze. I was 
disappointed. It was not in accordance 
with the ideas I had formed of it. I 
would rather have seen a flood of dark 
waters flowing through gloomy forests ; 
and I felt somewhat mortified that I 
should so long have cherished a false 
image. I shut my eyes, and thought of 
the Danube; and it rolled before me 
dark and mighty. I opened them, and 
beheld it as it is. I had breakfiisted at 
Seid, about twelve miles distant ; and I 
now sat down under a walnut-tree, close 
by the river, to refresh myself with the 
contents of my haversack. There is 
something soothing in the flowing of a 
river; and my disagreeable feelings soon 
gave way to the beauty of the prospect 
around me. I had not yet detern^ned 
the friture course of my journey; whe- 
ther I should fbllow the river down to 
the Black Sea, or up to its Alpine 
source ; and I determined now to settle 
the point. When one sits by a river's 
side, and sees it flowing past, the mind 
naturally flows with it ; it requires some- 
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thing of an effort to mount with it; so I 
speedily found myself passing through 
Belgrade, Turkey, and launched into the 
Black Sea. For a moment, fimcy was 
arrested at Belgrade. Belgrade had 
been besieged; when, or by whom, I 
knew not, but it was the same thing, 
Belgrade had been besieged. But I left 
Belgrade, and entered Turkey ; and then 
imagination filled up its picture ; Con< 
stantinople floated before my eyes ; and 
its seraglio of dark-haired beiauties ; and 
the Hellespont, and its tale of love 
and disaster; and then I passed into 
Asia, and wandered among the ruins of 
mighty cities, and ancient temples, where 
Arabs and their camels were reposing ; 
and I saw the city of the prophet, and 
its hundred mosques ; and I heard the 
voice of him who calls the Musselmen 
to prayers; and the scenery of the Ara- 
bian Nights rose before me, and its won- 
ders and enchantments; and I beheld 
Bagdat in its ancient magnificence, and 
the Caliph and his yi2ier walking through 
it in disguise. I shall certainly follow 
the river down to the Black Sea. There 
is perhaps no one to whom that name 
does not convey somewhat of a dismal 
image ; not, perhaps, that any one im- 
agines its colour to be black ; but there 
is always an idea of darkness and gloomi- 
ness connected with it. If there be any 
one who is insensible to this association, 
let the metaphysicians bottle him up as 
an exception to their theories of sugges- 
tion. Whether this idea be inviting or 
no, depends upon the state of the mind ; 
to me it was revolting, after the bright- 
ness of my Asiatic visions. I then looked 
up the river, and thought of ascending 
to its source. I should pass through 
Vienna, the proud residence of the court 
of Austria, that inconceivable mixtiure 
of kindness and oppression, paternal with 
regard to Austria, and despotic to all the 
world besides. I should then traverse 
Germany : but here I was again obliged 
to leave the field to fancy. My igno- 
rance, and not my will, consented ; but 
she travelled not the less blithely on her 
way, that there was no finger-post to di- 
rect her wanderings : but a sad journey 
she led me, through gay fields, and 
gloomy forests, across plains, and round 
green hills, up rugged steeps, 'mong top- 
pling rocks, and foaming cataracts, and 
at last left me in a desolate place, by the 
side of a clear fountain, where an eagle 
and a chamois goat were quenching their 
thirst. And this is the source of the 
Danube ! I could get no farther up, so 
I was obliged to follow the stream down 



again; and I determined, the moment 
light-feathered &ncy borne on its bosom 
should reach me, to arrest it. I was yet 
ignorant where I should pass the night : 
the sun was getting low : so I finished 
my flask of Hungarian wine, and made 
for a small eminence close at hand, to 
see if I could discover in which direction 
lay the nearest village. I perceived a 
church tower, at about an hour's walk 
down the river. It is all one, said I to 
myself, where I rest to-night, — I can 
change my direction in the morning; 
and I had just tiu-ned my back upon the 
Holy Alliance, when I perceived a young 
girl coming towards me, along the path 
I had struck into, carrying in her arms 
one of the prettiest little dogs I had ever 
seen. Whether it was that the dog was 
alarmed at the approach of a stranger, or 
that its mistress was for the moment 
more occupied with that event than by 
the care of her favourite, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine ; but, when within a 
few paces of me, the dog leapt from her 
arms, and fell into the river. The dam- 
sel screamed, and ran to the edge, but 
the bank was too high for her to reach 
the water. I immediately determined to 
save the dog at all hazards. It may be 
that I was less incited to the action by 
the danger' of the dog than by the grief 
of its mistress; and when I call to re- 
membrance her look of affection and 
agony, I know not which of the two I 
would prefer, to have' it recorded as my 
motive, in my little catalogue of good 
actions. The dog was carried out from 
the bank a little way, and was rapidly 
descending the stream. At a short dis- 
tance lower down, and only a few yards 
from the bank, were some rocks, and not 
more than two or three feet of water be- 
twixt them and the shore. I instantly 
broke off a branch of a tree, and in a 
moment gained the rocks. I lay down 
upon my face, and extended the branch, 
in hopes that the little animal would lay 
hold of it. A moment later, and he was 
lost ; but my efforts were crowned with 
success : he seemed to exhaust his little 
remaining strength in fixing his teeth in 
it, I drew him to me, and instantly 
gained the shore. From the moment 
that the maiden saw me interest myself 
in her favour she had remained silent and 
motionless, the image of fear and anx- 
iety ; but when I presented her favourite 
to her, joy and gratitude glistened in her 
eyes ; she clasped it to her bosom, drip- 
ping as it was, kissed it over and over 
again, held out her hand to me, smiled, 
caressed her dog again, and again gave 
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me her hand, as much at to say that 
she could not thank me sufficiently in 
words. I told her I was well repaid 
by having saved her favourite; and I 
was sure that, if he could spaak, he 
would thank me for having restored him 
to so kind a mistress. . She told me 
she lived with her mother, in a cottage, 
about half an hour*s walk up the river ; 
and that, having wet myself in her ser- 
vice, if I woidd walk along with her, her 
mother would be glad to receive me as 
a stranger, and still more as the pre? 
server of their &vourite. It was not an 
ofifer to refuse: she gave me the little 
dog to carry, and we walked on together. 
She told me that she had been to see her 
sister, who was married,,and who resided 
in the village whose tower I had seen ; 
that she had taken the dog with her as a 
companion, . tmd thinking it. might be 
tired, had carried it all the way from the 
village. Innocent, tehder'^hearted crea- 
ture ! What are yej ye refinements of 
civilization, in comparison with the con- 
fiding innocence mid simplicity of the 
Hungarian girl, who .extends her hand 
to the stranger who .has saved her dog, 
and invites bim to her maternal roofy to 
refreshment and repose ! She said the 
dog had belonged to her brother Theo- 
dore, but that when he went to the wars 
he had made her a present of it, to keep 
for her sake, and that she and her mother 
loved it much, both because Theodore 
loved it, and because it had loved Theo- 
dore. . As we walked for a few moments 
in silence, I had leisure to contemplate 
the form whicl^enshrined so pure a soul. 
She was above the middle height, slen- 
der, but possessed that beautiful round- 
ness of form, which is. so captivating in 
woman; her eyes were blue and nuld, 
but exiM'essive ; her mouth was not per- 
haps quite so small and symmetricid as 
a limner would die of envy to paint, but 
two rows of pearly teeth were seen be- 
twixt two parted lips of roses. She held 
her bonnet in her hand ; and abundance 
of beautiful tresses, gently agitated by 
the air, shewed a for^ead of purity, and 
shaded a neck no less white; her age 
might be eighteen, but whatever.it was^ 
she seemed yet to preserve the recent 
impress of the hand of divinity. I asked 
her if she was not afraid to walk so fiur 
alone. 

"No,** said she; **all the country 
people know me:" 

" And love you too," I added. 

« At least," said she, <* no one would 
harm me.*' 



Harm thee ! I could have pressed her 
to my heart, and sworn to protect her 
for ever, and I would have kept my 
word . I asked her if she had never been 
tempted to follow the example of her 



'< No," said she, '* my mother is old 
and infirm ; I shall never leave her." 

<< Heaven will hAess thy resolution,*' 
said I. But I . could not help thinking, 
as I beheld her charms, and reflected 
upon her goodness, that destiny would 
hardly be just, if it should refuse to re- 
ward her filial piety by the holy joys of 
wedded love. 

** We live yonder,** said she, as we came 
in sight of a beautiful little cottage with 
an orchard sloping down the river. *••• 
I was received as strangers were received 
of old, before the inhabitants of cities 
had carried their coemptions into the 
lands of sin^>licity.and hospitality. Never 
shall I ibrget .our evening meal. We 
talked of the danger of their, fiivourite. 

" Take care of him, Constance/* said 
the kind old wasnan, '* it is all we have of 
Theodore:" as she named her son, a 
tear trickled down her chedc ; X>>nstance 
kissed it. off, but her own trickled in its 
place. I talked to them of distant climes 
and foreign manners. They had heard 
of England, but had never before seen 
one of its natives ;. they said that hence- 
forth they would love it next to Hun- 
gary. They keep early hours in Hun- 
gary. After supper I strolled into the 
orchard with Constance, and we silently 
gazed upon the river. She gave me 
some ripe pears. 

*< These will perhaps refresh you to- 
morrow,** said she. 

« Ah, Constance,** I replied, « they 
may be sweet to-day but to-morrow they 
will be bitter.** 

The bell tolled from the neighbouring 
village where I was to sleep, and I knew 
it was time to part. I trembled every 
inch of me ; *< Absurd,** said I to myself, 
"I have known her but three hours; 
true, but I could live with her for ever.** 
We returned to the cottage. The cus- 
tom of the country permitted me to em- 
brace at parting, — and never did I press 
the cheek of youth and beauty with so 
large an alloy of pain. Fair Constance, 
where art thou now ? still in thy Httle 
cottage, on the banks of the Danube ! I 
see thee strolling among the walnut trees, 
and I think that, when gazing on the 
river, thou wilt perhiqis remember that 
a stranger once gazed upon it with thee 
Hungarian girl, fiurewell ! 
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EVIL MAY DAY. 
Chapter I. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

On the evening of the 29th of April, in 
the year 1517, and consequently in the 
eighth year of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, a tall, portly, broad-shouldered 
and comely visaged man, in the garb of 
a respectable citizen, emerged from one 
of the dark lanes which led into Thames- 
street, near Dowgate, and proceeded at 
a sturdy pace in a westerly direction. It 
was growing dark, the shops and stalls 
were closed, and the good citizens were 
at their suppers. The lusty stranger 
seemed to be conscious of this, and strode 
along with a firm and erect gait, more 
resembling that of a man-at-arms than 
a simple burgess. He had scarcely walk- 
ed forty paces when two men, squalid 
and ill -looking, darted from under a 
gateway, and while they both confronted 
him, one of them with a grisly oath 
made a snatch at the purse which huug 
at his girdle. 

"Ha! St. George!" cried the stout 
man, eluding the fellow's grasp, "take 
that, knave,'* and flourishing a stout 
oaken staff, he stretched the fellow on the 



ground with a well-directed blow, which 
had it alighted on his head instead of 
his shoulder, would infallibly have knock- 
ed out bis brains. 

Though somewhat daunted at this re- 
sistance, the other thief drew forth a long 
knife, while his companion scrambled 
on his legs again, and blood would no 
doubt have flowed but for the sudden 
arrival of a young man armed with a 
broad-sword and a buckler, who shout- 
ing as he whirled his weapon round his 
head," Have at ye, ye cut- purse villains ! '* 
instantly placed himself by the side of 
the citizen. 

Alarmed at this unexpected succour, 
the thieves fled precipitately down the 
street, and were soon lost among the 
numerous dark alleys which led to the 
water side. * 

" Thanks, my young master," said the 
portly figure who had been so promptly 
assisted, " a friend at such a time is 
worth a thousand fair speeches." 

" You are heartily welcome, sir," re- 
plied the youth, sheathing his broad- 
sword, **and if your road lies westward, 
I will bear you company a part of the 
way. The gentlemen of the Whitc- 
friars are always stirring with the owl 
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and the' bat, and you may meet others 
of the same family before you reach 
home." 

" A boat waits for me at Queenhithe,'* 
said the stranger, ** but as the night is 
coming on, I will accept your offer, 
young man ;" and he proceeded on his 
way with his sturdy step, humming one 
of the songs of that period : at length 
he spoke again. 

" By what name shall I know my 
champion ? " 

" Nicholas Fortescue, an *t please you, 
fair sir," replied the youth, in a respect- 
ful tone, for he thought there was some- 
thing in the air and manner of his 
interrogator above the stamp of an ordi- 
nary citizen. 

*• Of what craft or profession ? '* was 
the next inquiry. 

"'Prentice to master George Elliott, 
stationer, in St. Paul's Churchyard," 
replied the youth. 

" Ha ! St. George ! a 'prentice, and 
abroad at this hour ! does master Elliott 
give you such license young man ? 

The 'prentice hung his head, and was 
mute for some seconds. At length he 
muttered in a tone which shewed that he 
did not relish the remark : 

<* My back will doubtless taste of the 
stirrup leather, sir; but I shall not 
grieve at that since my playing truant 
brought me to your rescue. There was 
some good sword play at the bank-side 
this evening, and Mahoud the great 
black bear was baited. Ecod, sir ! he 
nipped asunder Ralph, the butcher's dog, 
of the High •street, and played the devil 
among the other curs." 

** And you could not flee from the 
temptation?' interrupted the stranger. 
" But come, you are a brave youth, and 
though I cannot save your back from 
master Elliott's discipline, I can find an 
unguent that hath cured many wounds. " 
As he said this they arrived at Queen- 
hithe stairs, oif which lay a boat with a 
party-coloured tilt, and the stranger, 
unfastening the pouch which hung at 
his girdle, placed it in the hand of the 
apprentice. 

" Take this," he continued, •* you 
will find it stuffed with proper metal; 
but have a care of the purse ; it is a 
sovereign charm against sorcery and 
danger of^ all kinds — George Willough- 
bye is your debtor, young man," 

The apprentice doffed his leathern cap, 

and bowed low as he received the pouch ; 

but as he did so he took care to steal a 

glance at the features of the donor. 

The keel of the boat now grated on 



the stairs, and the stranger having en- 
tered and taken his seat, it darted out 
into the stream, and was soon lost in 
the gloom. 

" Geoige Willoughbye ! he must he 
be a noble !" ejaculated Fortescue, thrust- 
ing the well filled purse into his bosom ; 
" I have surely seen that broad fair 
face and well trimmed beard before to- 
night; but now for my master's uncome- 
ly visage." And saying this he bent his 
way homeward. He had just reached 
Thames-street, when the trampling of 
feet was heard on his right. 

" Ha ! by the mass ! " muttered the 
'prentice as he quickened his pace, 
" here *s the city watch going their 
rounds — I'd rather face [master Elliott 
than sleep in the Compter tonight." 

Disappearing steathily from the spot, 
Nicholas Fortescue was in a few minutes 
afterwards knocking at his master's door, 
on the north side of St. Paul's Church- 
yard, now wrapped in total darkness. 

Chap. II. 

THE CITT WA-TCH. 

Our 'prentice had knocked thtee or 
four times, each knock being louder than 
the preceding one, when a window was 
opened above, and the gaunt visage of 
master Elliott, illumined by the light of 
the lamp which he held in his hand, 
looked out ominously upon hint. 

"Who knocks?" inquired the sta- 
tioner, in a loud and angry voice. 

•* 'Tis I, master," replied the 'pren- 
tice, in a soft, subdued, penitential tone. 

" Rascal ! " cried the man of business, 
" get thee gone ! go and sleep in St. 
Nicholas* shambles — I will not let thee 
into my house to night!" and he shut 
to the window in a furious passion. 

" Hum ! " said Fortescue, as he seat- 
ed himself on the stone steps; "then 
I 'm likely to get a lodging at the ex- 
pense o'the city; for if I stay here 1 
shall soon be marched off to the Comp- 
ter— I'll e'en try him again." 

He accordingly renewed his knocking 
with increased vehemence: but master 
Elliott was inexorable; the door re- 
mained closed against him, and our 
'prentice resumed his seat on the steps, 
whistling a tune and beating time with 
his heel. 

The sound smote the ear of his mas- 
ter, who was praying for the arrival of 
the watch. He did not pray in vain ; 
the watch soon arrived, and the whole 
party halted, as soon as they espied the 
'prentice, whose solo was huslicd in a 
moment. 
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<*Ho! friend!'* cried the sergeant, 
" what art doing there ?" 

The *prentice made no reply* indeed 
he knew not what reply to make. 

" Kick him up, Will Lathbury,** said 
the sergeant ; and one of the men ad- 
vanced to do his bidding, but this was 
not an easy performance. Fortescue 
started up, and swearing a fierce oath, 
placed himself in a threatening attitude, 
his unsheathed sword in his hand, and 
his buckler covering his head. Dark as 
it was, the man perceived his danger and 
recoiled. ** *Ods, daggers and devils !'* 
cried the sergeant, " May double-beer 
be»y poison, if thou 'rt not afraid !" 

** I am not afraid," said the man in a 
surly tone, " axkd now my fine fellow 
put up your broadsworc^ or I'll cleave 
your pate for you in a trice." 

Daring and obstinate, Nicholas For- 
tescue heeded not this menace, but re- 
mained on the defensive, when the ser- 
geant of the watch again addressed him. 

** Harkee, young coistrel!" cried he, 
** this may be veiy pretty play in Moor 
Fields on a summer's evening, but it 
won't do here — throw down your weapon 
at once, or you *11 be cut to the chine in 
a paternoster." 

The 'prentice did not stir. 

" Nay then, down with him," conti- 
nued the sergeant, perceiving- that his 
remonstrance produced no effect; and 
Forteseue was instantly stretched on the 
ground with the stroke of a brown bill. 
His buckler saved his head, but he sunk 
under the furious blow, and was instant- 
ly seized by two of the watch. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the house 
of the stationer, whose head appeared at 
the window, while the pretty round fiice 
of his daughter looked out with alarm 
over his shoulder upon the scene below. 

**My dearest father, forgive him," 
murmured the damsel, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion. 

'< Go to your chamber, girl," said her 
fiither angrily, « I'll teach the rascal to 
be malapert.'* 

** Be not wrath with him, dear fiither," 
and the tears stood in her blue eyes. 

" Away with thee," cried the stationer, 
in a tone which shewed that he would 
not be trifled with. Jane Elliott instant- 
ly left the room in tears, and her father 
leaning out o£ the window, desired the 
watch to lodge his undutifbl apprentice 
in the Poultry Compter. 

** Nay nay, master stationer," said the 
sergeant, "'tis a pity to take the boy 
away, your pretty daughter will grieve." 

Master Elliott turned pale wiUi rage. 



at this bantering, and he uttered an 
execration, which for the ladies' sakes 
must not be recorded. 

** Go to the devil with you, sirrah !** 
cried he, "and have a care <^ your 
prisoner !" 

While this was passing, Nicholas For** 
tescue uttered not a word, much to the 
surprise of his master, who naturally 
expected to bear him supplicate for par- 
don ; but the man o{ business was dis- 
appointed, and shutting-to his window, 
he left the watch to conduct their pri- 
soner to'the compter. 

Master Elliott threw himself into his 
arm chair, and took a long pull at his 
horn of sack posset. 

** A murrian take the girl !" cried he, 
" she will plague me more than half a 
score of boys ! I '11 take a course with 
her, spite of her tears, which every woman 
can ^ed at will. Who but a beardless 
gallant would be moved by such ? 1 
should as soon grieve at seeing a duck 
walk barefoot !" 

The concluding part of Master Elliott's 
soliloquy was strictly true ; but the £edr 
reader should be informed that our wi- 
dower had counted sixty summers, and 
that he had been plagued for many 
years by his wife, who was a shrew. 

Chap. III. 

THE ALSATIAN BLACKSMITH. 

Shamwell.^** They are op in the Friars." 

The Squire qf AUatia- 
The boat which conveyed Master Wil- 
loughbye, glided rapidly up the stream 
in almost total darkness. Here and 
there a feeble light glimmered in some 
dwelling which encroached upon and 
overhung the city wall, and on the other 
side of the river, the faint gleam of a 
taper might be seen at intervals in the 
houses on the bankside. Lower down, 
but dimly seen through the gloom, Lon- 
don Bridge, with its towers and dwell- 
ings, spanned the noble river, whose 
dark stream poured through its arches 
with a sullen and unbroken roar. But 
these were soon lost to the ear and the 
eye as the boat ascended the river. It 
soon approached the neighbourhood of 
the Blackfriars, when the noise of smiths' 
hammers aroused master Willoughbye 
from the reverie in which he had been 
indulging. 

** Ha ! " cried he, " what can this 
mean ? no citizen can be working at this 
late hour!" 

The boat continued to advance, and 
the sound became more and more audi- 
ble. They were now off* the far famed 
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Whitefriars, and the cause of the noise 
became obvious. 

In one of the wretched hovels which 
descended to the water s edge, was a 
smith's forge, the fire from which threw 
its red glare upon the river. Two men 
were hard at work, and several others 
were conversing in boisterous tones. 
Mischief was breuing in Akatia ! 

" Pull towards that smithy and lie to 
under the shadow of yon great barge,*' 
said master Willoughbye to the rowers. 

This command was promptly obeyed, 
and the boat was soon within half a stone^s 
throw of the Alsatians. The smiths 
continued at their work for some time, 
and the noise they made prevented the 
conversation of the others who had assem- 
bled in the shed, from being distinctly 
heard by him who was now playing the 
eaves-dropper. Merrily rung the ham- 
mers, as they dashed the bright sparks 
among the company, whose features were 
lit up by the vivid glow of the fire — 
it was a scene worthy the pencil of 
Schalcken. 

A lengthened description of the re- 
gion of Whitefriars, which, under the 
cant name of Alsatia, was for a long 
period the hiding-place of the most des- 
perate wretches that infested the metro- 
polis, will not here be necessary. Shad- 
well has left us a play, in which he has 
given a picture of the doings in this 
classic land, and Sir Walter Scott, with 
consummate skill, has, in *' The For- 
tunes of Nigel* wrought a beautiful and 
stirring scene from the slender materials. 
Whitefriars was, at the period of which 
we are writing, and for a long while 
after, a sanctuary for all whom debt or 
crime had thrust from decent society : the 
lurking-hole of theives, beggars and bul- 
lies, where warrant and capias were 
powerless, unless supported by a file of 
musketeers ; the head quaters of 

" angry .opirits. 

And tarbnient mntierers of stifled treason, 
Who Inrli in narrow places, and walk ont 
MnQled to whisper curves to the night ; 
Disbanded soldiers, discontented ruftian.t, 
And desperate libertines."— 3/arfno Faliero. 

Woe to the unlucky tipstaff who ven- 
tured within the precincts of Alsatia; 
a fortunate man was he if he could com- 
pound for his life by quietly allowing 
himself to be tarred and feathered. 

It is long since this human den existed, 
but he who visits the spot at the present 
day, will find that, although Whitefriars 
is no longer a sanctuary for felons and 
debtors, it has not been entirely purged 
. of its abominations. 



But to return to master Willoughbye. 
The hammering in the Alsatian smithy 
at length ceased, and the fire sunk down, 
so that the boat could approach nearer 
without being observed. 

" The jail-birds of the Friars are hatch- 
ing treason,'* observed one of the boat- 
men in a whisper to his fellow. 

** Ay,*' replied the other, " and the 
cockneys are going to bed, little dream- 
ing, good souls ! that a thousand knives 
are sharpening for their throats ! The 
mayor is a fool, or he *d give these rascals 
a camisado." 

Master Willoughbye was listening to 
the conversation in the smithy, which 
now rung with other music than that of 
the anvil. 

** There's good stuff at the steel-yard*' 
remarked a burly shaped and sinister 
featured man, with a ragged jerkin and a 
greasy thrum cap — " Ay, capital stuff! 
That old Flemish rascal Philip Van Rynk 
has many a bale of Brabant linen in his 
bestowing rooms.** 

"Ay, ay!" cried another, *• and not 
a few ells of cloth of gold, and budge, 
and tapestry, and other fineries which 
have been denied to the poor man.'* 

" And a pretty daughter too," said a 
tall slim young man with a gilt chain 
round his neck, a sword and dagger, and a 
neatly trimmed beard, all of which tended 
to shew his threadbare apparel to still 
greater disadvantage. He had been one 
of the most cutting gallants that strutted 
in St. Paul's for an appetite. 

'< Thou may est take the wench, master 
Lorymer, and leave me the cloth, for I 
lack linen,*' stammered another in a voice 
that shewed him to be about three parts 
drunk. 

*' You shall have enough to make 
you a comfortable winding sheet, my 
boy," replied the young man, who had 
also been drinking. Have you got your 
brown -bill well ground ? These fo- 
reigners can fight, and they '11 shew their 
teeth, my valiant Hector !** 

*' Havock *s the word,** said a fellow 
with a ferocious countenance and the 
frame of a Hercules, " I 'm for having a 
turn at the Frenchmen in St. Martins-le- 
grand first, and then we can visit one 
Monsieur Meutas in Leadenhall street, 
whose throat I '11 cut if we should catch 
him at home.'* 

This rufiian had been a butcher, and 
had been thrice exposed in the pillory. 

"And there *s another frog-eater near 
the Conduit in the West Cheap: his 
name's Pierre Beauvarlet : he deals in 
Naples-fustians, Normandy canvass and 
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Genoa vellet!'' said a spindle-shanked 
fellow who squinted horribly. 

*• I have shod and sharpened three 
score of morrice pikes, and a dozen 
bills to-day, and received but a groat,*' 
said one of the smiths ; *' Peter Beale, 
you have not paid me for taking the 
notches out of your broadsword." 

" Go to. Sir Vulcan," muttered the 
man whose memory had been thus re- 
iireshed — ** 1*11 pay thee to-morrow." 

" I have heard nothing else to day" 
thought the smith, " to-morrow will see 
many of *em food for the crows ! " 

** There 's no chance for the honest 
English workman ! these d — d foreigilers 
are devouring locusts ! " said a little round 
punchy man, the very personification of 
idleness. 

** Try the country, measter Andrew," 
growled a tall gaunt figure with a West- 
country drawl — " they '11 find 'ee work, 
I warrand ye.** 

The last speaker had fled from his 
native village in Somersetshire, to avoid 
the punishment which threatened him 
for deer-stealing. 

Not a word- of this conversation was 
lost to master Willoughbye : he was near 
enough to hear all that was said, but en- 
tirely shrouded from observation by the 
darkness vnthout, while the fire in the 
smithy enabled him to scrutinize the 
features of the Alsatian assembly. He 
determined to wait until this precious 
council had broken up. 

" We must force the Poultry Comp- 
ter, boys!'* cried the Butcher — "and 
then we shall be strong enough to ven- 
ture upon Newgate.** 

•* What the d — 1 have we to do with 
the prisons, my valiant slaughterman?'* 
said the tall young man with the gilt 
chain — " I thought we were to visit the 
foreigners only." 

" Then you reckoned without your 
counters, master Lorymer," remarked the 
butcher — *• we have something to do 
besides that" 

Just at that moment a human head 
was thrust in at the window of the hovel, 
and a voice cried out: — 

•* Oh, ye precious plotters of treason ! 
the hemp 's already round your throats ! 
Master Dennis, the Sergeant-at-arms has 
just entered the Friars with a file of 
hackbut men ! *' 

** The devil ! *' muttered master Lo- 
rymer. 

The butcher swore a horrible oath, 
which he had probably learned in St. 
Nicholas* shambles. 

" Body o' St. Bennet, we are lost ! " 
cried the squinting fellow. 



A begging firiar, who had seated him- 
self on a bench, and been sleeping 
soundly all the time, now started up, 
and swore per sanguinem dei ! 

" Cross of St. Andrew ! '* cried the 
little punchy man, *< it 's uncivil to visit 
us at this time o' night. Let's cry 
arrest! and face the rascals." 

He made towards the door for that 
purpose, and in another moment the 
whole neighbourhood would have been 
in an uproar, but the alarm was stopped 
by the entrance of the person who bad 
put his head in at the window. 

The new comer was a youth of short 
stature, and dull heavy features, with a 
profusion of black hair that grew com- 
pletely over his forehead, beneath which 
his unintellectual grey eyes twinkled 
with a sort of stupid satisfaction at the 
fright he had occasioned. He advanced 
into the midst of the company, and 
greeted them with a wild idiot laugh, at 
which they were any thing but pleased. 

" Ha, ha, ha, ha ! how I scared ye my 
men of wax ! " cried he. 

" Curse your frolicking,** growled the 
butcher. ** I '11 slit your weasand, you 
skritch owl!'* 

"Let him alone, my Suldan of the 
shambles," said Lorymer to the ruffian, 
" you wouldn't harm a poor idiot, surely? 
A blow on your sconce to-morrow may 
make you as witless. " Then addressing 
the youth — " Edwin, you deserve to be 
scourged for this wanton frolic.** 

** Scourged ! " echoed the idiot, grin- 
ning a laugh. "Ay, yes, I remem- 
ber, there was a king of Morocco once 
scourged by the monks at Becket's 
shrine. They don't flourish the whip 
to-night, though — no, there's brandish- 
ing of pike and halberd, and handling 
of caliver ! Whew ! I heard the vane 
creak on St. Bride's tower, and I said, 
ha! there's a storm coming from the 
west. The devil has set his foot in the 
Friars ! " 

Here he tweaked the friar's nose, and 
made his eyes water ; but the ecclesias- 
tic seemed too sleepy to resent it; so 
wiping his rubicund proboscis with his 
ample sleeve, he muttered — 

" Would that I could drive thee and 
thy familiar into the Thames, as our 
Lord dealt with the herd of swine;'* and 
resigned himself again to sleep. 

" Get home to bed, Edwin," said Lo- 
rymer, " get home, or Vll take thee in 
hand.** 

The idiot looked vaguely in the face 
of the young man, then shook his head, 
and sung: — 
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" And the blazoned shield will be brc^eii, 
And the tall crest cleft in twain : 
Little reck, they of knightly gear. 
Gilt spurs and golden chain ! " 

" Get away with this mummery !" 
said Lorymer angrily ; " you will cause 
a brawl anon. Go home, sirrah! " 

The idiot hung down his head at this 
reproof, and quitted the smithy without 
saying another word. He had often been 
protected from insult by Lorymer, and 
the poor wretch feared the anger of one 
of the few persons who had treated him 
with kindness. 

«* niat bull-calf," said the butcher, 
** will work us mischief. Let us go over 
to the Bankside, and see limping Harry 
and the boys of the Clink." 

** Come on, then," cried several voices 
at once; and immediately the hovel was 
almost empty. The Alsatians were pre- 
paring to cross the water, and master 
Willoughbye having sufficiently gratified 
his curiosity, and given a nod to his 
men, the boat shot out noiselessly into 
the stream, and proceeded up the river. 
f To be concluded at p. 145. J 

STANZAS. 

BY HORACE GUILFORD. 

(For the Parterre). 

When widowed Salem*s captive band, 

Beneath Nebassar's conquering ban- 
ner. 
Were dragged to Shinar's sultry strand, 

And changed to groans the high Ho- 
sanna; 
Assyria, *mid the banquet's pride. 

Insulted Judah's fettered lion ; 
*< Sing, bards of Palestine !" she cried, 

" Sing us the melodies of Sion !** 

But songless, hopeless, heartless — ^they 

Sate weeping by Euphrates' billow ; 
Their harps, through many a weary day. 

Hung silent on Euphrates' willow. 
Thus I ; — around me all is gay; 

Each eye in heedless pleasure gleam- 
ing; 
Or gazing (how unfeelingly ! ) 

On mine in untold sorrow streaming. 

Yesi we have breathed the dread ^r^- 
weU! 
And thou art gone, perchance for ever ; 
Yet in Griers pang, or Pleasure's swell. 
Think 'st thou my heart forgets thee? 
Never ! 
Whate'er of joy may o'er me steal, 

I only think with thee 't were dearer; 
However deep the woe I feel, 
I deem the loss of thee severer ! 
1834. 



TUB 

PAINTER'S REVELATION. 

" I cannot paint it!" exclaimed Duncan 
Weir, as he threw down his pencil in 
despair. 

The portrait of a beautiful female rest- 
ed on his easel. The head was turned 
as if to look into the painter's face, and 
an expression of delicious confidence and 
love was playing about the half parted 
mouth. A mass of luxuriant hair, stir- 
red by the position, threw its shadow 
upon a shoulder that but for its transpa- 
rency you would have given to Itys, and 
the light from which the &ce turned 
away fell on the polished throat with 
the rich mellowness of a moonbeam. She 
was a brunette — ^her hair of a glossy 
black, and the blood melting through 
the clear brown of her cheek, and keep- 
ing in her lip like colour in the edge of a 
rose. The eye was unfinished. He 
could not paint it. Her low, expressive 
forehead, and the light pencil of her eye- 
brows, and the long, melancholy lashes 
were all perfect ; but he had painted the 
eye a hundred times, and a hundred times 
he had destroyed it, till, at the close of 
a long day, as his light failed him, he 
threw down his pencil in despair, and 
resting his head on his easel, gave him- 
self up to the contemplation of the ideal 
picture of his fancy. 

I wish all my readers had painted a 
portrait, the portradt of the face they 
best love to look on — it would be such a 
chance to thrill them with a description 
of the painter's feelings. There is nothing 
but the first timid kiss that has half its 
delirium. Why — think of it a moment ! 
To sit for hours gazing into the eyes you 
dream of ! To be set to steal away the 
tint of the lip and the glory of the brow 
you worship! To have beauty come 
and sit down before you, tUl its spirit is 
breathed into your fancy, and you can 
turn away and paint it! To call up, like 
a rash enchanter, the smile that bewil- 
ders you, and have power over the ex- 
pression of a face, that, meet you where 
it will, laps you in Elysium! — Make me 
a painter, Pythagoras ! 

A lover's picture of his mistress, paint- 
ed as she exists in his fancy, would never 
be recognised. He would make little of 
features and complexion. No — no — he 
has not been an idolater for this. He 
has seen her as no one else has seen her, 
with t^e illumination of love, which once 
in her life, makes every woman under 
heaven an angel of light. He knows 
her heart, too — its gentleness, its fervour ; 
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and when she comes up in his imagina- 
tion it is not her visible form passing be- 
fore bis mind's eye» but the apparition 
of her invisible virtues, clothcMl in the 
tender recollections of their discovery and 
developem^it. If he remembers her 
features at all, it is the changing colour 
of her cheek, or the droop of her curved 
lashes, or the witchery of the smile 
that welcomed him. And even then he 
was intoxicated with her voice — always 
a sweet instrument when the heart plays 
upon it — and his eye was good for no- 
thing. No— it is no matter what she 
may be to others — she appears to him 
like a bright and perfect being, and he 
would as soon paint St. Cecilia with a 
wart as his mistress with an imperfect 
feature. 

Duncan could not satisfy himself. He 
painted with his heart on fire, and he 
threw by canvass after canvass till his 
room was like a gallery of angels. In 
perfect despair, at last, he sat down and 
made a deliberate copy of her features — 
the exquisite picture of which we have 
spoken. Still, the eye haunted him. 
He felt as if it would redeem all, if he 
could give it the expression with which 
it looked back some of his impassioned 
declarations. His skill, however, was, 
as yet, baffled, and it was at the close of 
the third day of unsuccessful effort that 
he relinquished it in despair, and, drop- 
ping his head upon his easel, abandoned 
himself to his imagination. 

• • • « » » 

Duncan entered the gallery with He- 
len leaning on his arm. It was thronged 
with visiters. Groups were collected 
before the favorite pictures, and the low 
hum of criticism rose confusedly, varied 
now and then, by the exclamation of 
some enthusiastic spectator. In a con- 
spicuous part of the room hung * The 
Mute Reply, by Duncan Weir,* A 
crowd had gathered before it, and were 
gazing on it with evident pleasure. Ex- 
pressions of surprise and admiration 
broke frequently from the group, and, 
as they fell on the ear of Duncan, he felt 
an irresistible impulse to approach and 
look at his own picture. What is like 
the affection of a painter for the offspring 
of his genius? It seemed to him as if 
he had never before seen it. There it 
hung like a new picture, and he dwelt 
upon it with all the interest of a stranger. 
It was indeed most beautiful. There 
was a bewitching loveliness floating over 
the features. The figure and air had a 
peculiar grace, and freedom ; but the eye 
shewed the genius of the master. It was 



a large, lustrous eye, moistened without 
weeping, and lifted up, , as if to the face 
of a lover, with a look of indescribable 
tenderness. The deception was wonder- 
ful. It seemed every moment as if the 
moisture would gather into a tear, and 
roll down her cheek. There was a strange 
freshness in its impression upon Duncan. 
It seemed to have the very look that had 
sometimes beamed upon him in the twi- 
light. He turned from it and looked at 
Helen. Her eyes met his with the same 
— the self-same expression of the picture. 
A murmur of pleased recognition stole 
from the crowd whose attention was at> 

tracted. Duncan burst into tears 

and awoke. He had been dreaming on 

his easel ! 

« * • 4^ • • 

" Do you believe in dreams, Helen?" 
said Duncan, as he led her into the studio 
the next day to look at the finished pic- 
ture. 

THE WITCH, 

AN ^E&ICAN LEGEND. 

It is a very common observation, but 
not the less true on that account, that no 
advantage is fully prized except by the 
want of it. Our fair countrywomen, 
who are now instructed in every branch 
of education, can with difficulty realize 
the ignorance of their female ancestors, 
with whom to read and write was con- 
sidered learning enough to have made a 
modern blue-stocking. It must be con- 
fessed, that, even now, a woman g^led 
with any uncommon literary acquire- 
ments, falis under the displeasure of the 
well dressed illiterate dandies of the day ; 
but their jurisdiction is a harmless one, 
and seldom extends beyond a shrug or 
the opprobrious epithet of blue. But 
this was not the case in 1669. Then, 
female literature excited serious suspicion, 
and was taken under the cognizance of 
that memorable and never to be forgotten 
synod of pious, enlightened worthies, 
who would fain have condemned all the 
ugly old women and all the intelligent 
young ones, to be hanged or drowned as 
witches. 

It was the misfortune of Ann Jones 
to be born at this period. She lived at 
New Haven, and, when a child, dis- 
covered a remarkable faculty of learning. 
She could string rhymes together, as 
children of quick and playful imagina- 
tions are wont to do. Ann's father died 
before her genius had developed itself 
beyond any other indication of great 
powers than imitating the language of 
every animal she heard. This early 
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habit gave her, no doubt) a flexibility of 
organs. In the present day a young 
lady may have the gift of half a dozen 
tongues, and a more accurate knowledge 
of all than her own, without exciting 
wonder; but it must be remembered 
that Ann flourished nearly two centuries 
ago. Her mother was a good hearted, 
honest, respectable woman^ and early 
discovered that she had brought a pro- 
digy into the world. This dsscovery 
mothers are daily making now, and pro- 
digies have so much multiplied, that 
nobody is surprised to find the youngest 
or the oldest child a complete wonder. 
The mother was constantly relating in- 
stances of the extraordinary talents of her 
child, and, among other things, affirmed, 
before a number of people who were 
afterwards summoned as witnesses against 
the girl, that she could say her letters 
before she could speak; which, if the 
woman had not explained her meaning 
by stating that she Aild pick them out 
of the alphabet before sliPcould articu- 
late, was certainly enough to have hung 
her for a witch in any court of justice. 

A Dutch family removed from New 
Amsterdam to New Haven. Formerly 
the people of New Amsterdam had de- 
signated the inhabitants of New Haven 
as < squatters,* and now the term was 
thrown back on the respectable and an- 
cient family of Von Pofienburghs, who, 
though they purchased every inch of 
land they occupied, were, most unjustly, 
by way of contempt, called squatters. 
Some say that nothing serious was meant 
by this appellation, and that it was only 
in derision of the superabundance of pet- 
ticoats that were worn by Vrowe Von 
Poffenbufgh, which, when she seated 
herself, gave her an appearance to which 
the above injurious term might be ap- 
plied. They buih a low house with 
slanting roof and gable ends, and though 
it might shew meanly by the side of our 
city houses, was then considered one of 
* exceeding costliness.* 

It must be confessed that the goede 
vrowe discovered a little more pride in 
dress than was congenial to the simpli- 
city of the times. It was said she never 
walked out with less than ten petti- 
coats, and as confidently asserted she 
could bring ten more to cover them. 
And then her jewelry was of the most 
extravagant kind. She wore her pin- 
ball and scissors dangling at her side by 
a massy silver chain, and her square buc- 
kles contained more silver than any other 
lady's in the colony. The shortness of 
her petticoats excited much indignation 



among the New England dames. They 
said there would have been some excuse 
had economy been the object, but it was 
evident what was taken from the length 
was put on to the breadth. They there- 
fore very candidly concluded that Uienr 
brevity was contrived to shew off a pair 
of red stockings with gold clocks, weD 
fitted to ancles that did not discredit the 
epithet of Dutch built. 

Unfortunately for poor Ann, the vrowe 
took a great fancy to her, and said she 
was the very image of her little Dirk 
Von Poffenburgh, who died when he 
was a baby. Nothing would do but 
Ann must have a set of petticoats, and 
she actually rigged out the poor girl 
with buckles as big as her own. Some 
said they were silver, and others that 
they were only pewter, and scoured every 
week with the plates and porringers. 
At any rate she did enough to draw the 
hatred and envy of the whole village 
upon her. 

It is no wonder that Ann, who could 
imitate the language of dumb beasts, 
should catch the vrowe's. It was surely 
pleasanter to make human sounds than 
to baa-a like sheep, or moo-o like cows. 
In a very short time she could speak 
Dutch as well as mynheer himself. All 
this at first had no other consequence 
than exciting envy and ill-will ; but, not 
content with two tongues, Ann contrived 
to exercise a third. She spoke strange, 
unknown word^ that even the Dutch 
people confessed they could not under- 
stand themselves. About this time the 
witches began their gambols in New 
England, ^n) one of the strongest evi- 
dences against them was speaking in an 
unknown tongue. Ann began to be 
looked upon with an evil eye. It was 
not, however, till a young man of the 
name of Hall became strangely affected, 
that the whole village grew alarmed. It 
was said that she had so bewitched him 
by her arts and infernal charms that he 
could do nothing but follow her about 
like a Jack-olantern. It was generally 
agreed that he used to be a steady, busi- 
ness-like young man, but since he had 
known her he had neglected all work, 
and would saunter whole nights under 
her window. Thb was bad enough, but 
when other young men began to shew 
symptoms of the same kind, it was time 
to look into the matter. There were 
some strong arguments used by the more 
intelligent and candid against her bein^ 
an actual witch. It was said by every 
one who had deeply studied the subject, 
that the * abominable and damnable sin. 
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of witchcraft was whc^y confined to ugly 
old women, whose faces were wrinkled 
by time, whose joints were distorted by 
rheumatism, and whose steps were tot- 
tering from debility. Now it could not 
be denied that Ann was fair to look upon, 
her complexion as smooth as marble, and 
her step as firm and elastic as that of a 
mountain deer. Possibly these favor- 
able circumstances might have acquitted 
her in the eyes of the venerable magis- 
trates and divines of Salem ; but they did 
not at all meliorate the feelings of the 
mothers and daughters at New Haven, 
who sat in judgment upon poor Ann. 
They unanimously pronounced that she 
was a sorceress, and that her beauty was 
nothing but a mask, and if it were strip- 
ped offj she would be ugly and old enough 
to excite the indignation of any magis- 
trate in New England, or even Cotton 
Mather himself. At any rate the effect 
she produced began to excite serious 
alarm. 

At this time there lived at New Haven 
a very excellent, good hearted woman, 
by the name of Eyers. She had heard 
all these stories of Ann, and not being 
a full believer in witches, had a laudable 
curiosity to behold one. Accordingly 
she sent for her to come and see her; 
when, strange to say, after a few hours* 
conversation, she became apparently un- 
der the influence of her speOs, and used 
to invite her to make long visits at her 
house. 

It could not be expected that things 
would be suffered to go on in this way, 
and, accordingly, a warrant was issued 
for apprehending Ann Jones accused of 
the * abominable and damnable sin of 
witchcraft. * She was arrested and thrown 
into prison. But as the judges were 
not so expert and so much practised in 
finding out witches as in Salem, and as 
nobody appeared against her but a few 
girls of her own age, and half a dozen 
children who said she had come to them 
under the shape of a black cat, the ma^ 
gistrates were unwise enough to dismiss 
her. This acquittal, however, did not 
release Ann from suspicion. It grew 
stronger than ever. She had always 
from her childhood loved to wander over 
hills and valleys. She was healthy and 
robust, and never hesitated to take her 
walks because the wind blew, or the sky 
lowered. With her little red cloak wrap- 
ped round her, and her gay and happy 
fece peeping from the hood, she braved 
every element. As she grew older she 
still preserved her taste for rambling, 
and, as she could now go nowhere with- 



out observation, her favorite haunts were 
soon discovered. It was said she was 
often seen vibrating on a broomstick in 
the air between East and West Rocks, 
and alighting alternately on each; and 
that, though the latter was a perpendi- 
cular cHff, rising three hundred feet, 
she would run up that, or the side of a 
house with the greatest ease. It was 
also said that she was once seen standing 
on the top of this tremendous rock, and 
that somebody fired at her and she sunk 
down into the earth. It was supposed 
she was laid fijr one while, when, to their 
horror, they saw her a few hours after- 
wards looking as bright and as iiappy as 
ever. Wherever she walked she found 
her path impeded by broomsticks and 
horseshoes, and, though she skipped over 
them goodhumoredly, it was confidently 
asserted that she was always stopped by 
their infallible power. 

About this time,^new accounts arrived 
of the * wonder-'^Wrking providence of 
God in detcHttng the witches in various 
parts of New England. * It was thought 
by many people a disgrace to New Ha- 
ven that it had not signalized itself in 
this business, and Ann was more closely 
inspected than ever. At length it was 
actually discovered, that she was often 
met by a mysterious looking personage, 
who shufiled along as if he had a cloven 
foot, and some averred that they had 
positively seen it. It was easy now to 
account for her strange languages. 
There could be no doubt but this mys- 
terious being was Beelzebub himself, 
and there were various conjectures upon 
the nature of their connexion. Some 
supposed she had made a league with 
him and signed the bond with her blood ; 
that he had supplied her with her buc- 
kles, and was finally to be rewarded with 
her immortal soul. Others supposed 
she was his wife and coadjutor with him. 
It was not however till some months 
after she had been seen with this mys- 
terious personage that the worst suspi- 
cions were realized. Mrs. Eyers* kitduen 
was situated on the street. The windows 
were low and it was an edifying sight to 
look into them. The dressers and shelves 
were garnished with bright pewter plates, 
standing on ih&r edges, and peeping 
through rows of tin saucepans, dippers, 
and skimmers, that hung suspended from 
the shelves, while a shining brass warm- 
ing pan and chaffing dish garnished the 
wainscot. A woman happening to pass 
by, cast her eye with a little maidenly 
curiosity into the kitchen, and beheld 
Ann Jones sitting there and conversing 
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mth her demon ! Hie alarm was im* 
mediately given, and Mrs. Eyers, who 
happened to be Tiuting in the neighbour- 
hood, was one of the first to hear the 
horrible story. It may well be supposed 
that she was in great agitation and im<* 
mediately hastened home» but, before 
she arrived, people had collected and sur- 
rounded the house. Mrs. Eyers immedi- 
ately proposed that all the outside shut- 
ters should be closed, the door fiistened 
and the key holes stopped, lest Ann and 
her fiunibV should escape. This was 
done with the greatest expedition by 
some, while others went for a warrant to 
apprehend the girL It was said that 
some were absurd enough to suppose 
that even Beelaebub might be laid fiist 
hold of and brought to trial. Strict 
watch was kept upon the roof and the 
chimneys, for it was thought an easy thing 
for them to escape in this clandestine 
manner. At length the warrant arrived . 
Expectation and cumsity were wound 
up to their highest pitcfa^he door was 
carefully opened, when to the horror and 
astonishment of everybody present iv>t a 
living soul was to be seen ! The strict- 
est investigation was made; they searched 
in every corner and every closet; up 
chimney and down cellar ; no traces could 
be ^Dund, and, it was clear, Beelzebub had 
claimed his wife ! 

Months and years passed away, and 
nothing was heard of Ann Jones. Her 
mother could not endure the disgrace of 
having such a son-in-law, and very soon 
after this discovery disappeared from 
New Haven. Mrs. Eyers never could 
be prevailed on to mention her name ; 
and young Hall, who had been Ann's 
fast friend, remoyed to a distant part of 
the country. 

It was not till many years after, that 
a worthy clergyman was travelling in 
Vermont, and xnade inquiries for a Mrs. 
Hall, for whom he had a letter. When 
he was introduced to her, he was struck 
by former recollections. 

' You don*t know me?' said she, 
smiling, 

< Not exactly,' he replied, < and yet I 
think I have seen you before.' 

' You don't remember the little witch, 
Ann Jones?' said she. 

' Indeed I do,' he exclaimed, starting 
up and taking her hand, *and I have 
now a lettor for you from our worthy 
friend Mrs. Eyers.* 

< I had a hard time of it,' replied Ann, 
* at New Haven. You know how long 
I was accused as a sorceress, because my 
husband there chose to fell in love with 



me and conduct himself as if h$ was be- 
witohed; and then, too, because an ex- 
cellent friend taught me Latin, and I 
had the wit to catch a little smattering 
of Dutch, I was supposed to be possess^ 
ed of an evil spirit. But the good peo- 
ple were not so much to blame as they 
might appear,' continued she, 'and I 
freely forgive them their persecution, for 
it must be confessed there were some 
suspicious appearances.' 

* So I have understood,' said the cler- 
gyman, gravely. 

* You did not know, then,' said shc^ 
* that I was employed as an agent by 
Mrs. Eyers, and our good minister, Mr. 
Davenport, to carry food to a poor man 
who lived in a cave on West Ilock?' 

' No,' replied the gentleman, <nor 
how you escaped from your persecu- 
tors.* 

< It is a simple story, ' said she, * marvel- 
lous as it seems. Mrs. Eyers had a closet 
made behind one of the panels of her 
kitchen, so exactly fitted and covered 
with kitchen utensils that no one ever 
suspected it was there. With this secure 
retreat in case of danger, the poor gentle- 
man could sometimes quit his cave and 
live like a Christian, and, in return for 
my services, he taught me many useful 
branches of knowledge. When the alarm 
was given and the shutters closed, we 
retreated to the closet and escaped dis- 
covery. But my friends b^an to think 
it was best for me to quit New Haven 
before I was hung or drowned, and so, 
added she, * I came to this spot with my 
husband. My mother joined me, and 
here we have lived for fifteen years. 1 
have a healthy family of children, and 
keep up a constant correspondence with 
Mrs. Eyers, who has never ceased to shew 
me kindness for the little service I did 
her friend.' 

* May I ask,* said the clergyman, * who 
was the gentleman you so essentially 
served?' 

' You may,' said she, * for he has now 
gone to his account. He is beyond the 
reach of friends or enemies. He sleeps 
under the clod of the valley. It was 
GoFFE, the regicide judge,* 



NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Beauties of Beaumont and Fletcher, 

by Horace Guilford. Birmingham : 

Wrightson and Webb ; and Simpkin 

and Marshall, London. 

"Another batch of beauties!" exclaims 

some sour-featured critic, " there is no 

end to these mutilations of our best 
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authors ! ' ' True, there h&ve been many 
attempts to ouU for the use of the indo- 
lent, or those wiio oannot read mi^ for 
want of leisure, the beauties which a* 
bound in the works of our poets and 
dramatists. But by whom has this been 
performed ? Generally by persons whose 
reason and judgment are far below the 
standard of those for whom they presume 
to select. It is not so with the compiler 
of this little tome : his writings shew 
him to be a gentleman of much good 
taste and sound judgment ; and in this 
selection he has given additional evidence 
of the possession of both these qualities; 
but h^ what he says (ox himself, and 
the motives which induced him to turn 
compiler. 

<* It was in the depth of the last winter 
night, when November, and December 
were sailing by in all their paraphernalia 
of gloom, and rain, and wind, — when the 
fire-place surpasses the sun in warmth, 
and the clean hearth the meadows in 
beauty, — ^that I, took up Beaumont and 
Fletcher in the evenings, deeming their 
volumes no incongruous accompaniments 
to the roaring of the storm, and the 
chuckling flame that went merrily up 
the old chimney. 

" At first I contented myself with 
noting in pencil lines the parts that 
struck me by their grandeur, their pa- 
thos, and their wit, or by the fidelity and 
force with which they illustrated the tone 
and colouring of that gorgeous pageant 
of society, the Elizakethan and St^^art 
periods. 

** These and similar passages, however, 
grew so rapidly on my hands, that I had 
recourse to a common-place book, and 
b^an right earnestly to transcribe each 
passage as it pleased me. 

<<Then it was, and while kindling 
with the splendid and endless procession 
oi fine things which appeared and passed 
by, that I began to notice with disgust 
the foul imsightly creatures that mingled 
with them, and, in many places, almost 
obscured them. 

"The most deliberate outrages upon 
delicacy, the most wanton exuberance oi 
obscenity, unutterable abominations oi 
language and conception, and an absolute 
wallowing in the sty of impurity, are all 
so interwoven with the several Plays, as 
to defy even the skill of a Bowdler him- 
self, and must ever render the produc- 
tions of Beaumont and Fletcher a sealed 
book, such as no father of a family could 
conscientiously put into the hands of his 
children. 

<' Such it might have remained for me. 



had I not been irresistibly imiMressed by 
the conviction, that there was by far too 
vast a preponderance of good, to be over- 
come ^eviL 

*' That .conviction was the sole origin 
of this little publication; whether the 
cause was adequate or not, those who regd 
must decide. There were rubies, and 
emeralds, and diamonds thick sown upon 
a doth of frieae; I have ventured to 
pluck them, away, with little care for 
their uncomely ground-work, and t^ 
wreath them into a carcanet, which may 
sparkle before the purest eyes that ever 
shone in kindred rays." 

Our readers wiU not hesitt^te to acr 
knowledge*, that he who could write thus 
was well qualified for the task he has so 
ably performed. *f Horace Guilford*' 
has, indeed—to borrow the motto from 
his titlerpage — heaped together 

" Infinite riches in a little room."* 



THE NUPTIALS OF COUNT 
EIZZARI OF SICILY. 



At La Bruca, a romantic village situated 
between the cities of Syracuse and Ca- 
tania, stands the baronial residence of 
the Dukes of La Bruca, a magnificent 
old edifice, which about fifty years since 
was the scene of the tragic event I am 
about to relate. The duke, its proprietor 
at the time, had an only daughter, <^ 
about eighteen years of age, possessed of 
unusual beauty and accomplishments; 
these, and the large property to which 
she was heiress, made her hand eagerly 
sought after by almost all the young men 
of family whose birth and fortune could 
entitle them to the honour of so high an 
alliance. From amongst these her father 
would gladly have pernutted her to sdiect 
a suitable companion. But her a0ec- 
tions were inalienably engaged by the 
second son of Count Rizzari, of Catania^ 
an intimate friend of the duke. The 
favoured lover waa about the same age 
as the young lady, and had, ever since 
her recollection, been the companion of 
her childhood. A cadet with little or 
no fortune, was a matph to which, if there 
had been no other obstacle, the pride of 
the duke would never have consented ; 
there was, moreover, the further impedi- 
ment, that the young man was intended 
for the church, and consequently destined 
to celibacy. The cause of the ladys 
aversion to her other suitors was soon 
evident to both families, who were equally 



♦ Marlowe's Jew of Malta. 
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anxious to put a period to inclinations, 
likely, if unchecked, to terminate in the 
misery of both parties. The count re- 
solved to remove his son firom a spot 
where, enchained by early associations, 
and excited by the continual presence of 
the beloved olject, there seemed but 
little probability of his overcoming his 
misplaced passion. 

Young Rizzari was accordingly sent 
to Rome, in order at once to finish his 
studies, and obtain the advantage of an 
introduction to individuals of rank and 
influence in the church. An ecclesiasti- 
cal life was not Rizzari*s natural voca- 
tion, and he resolved internally not to 
embrace it, trusting to chance and time 
for the birth of some event favourable to 
his hopes and passion. Indeed, it soon 
proved so, beyond what his most san* 
guine expectations had led him to an- 
ticipate. His elder brother, who had 
married subsequently to his departure, 
died, imexpectedly, without issue, a few 
months after. Though really attached 
to his brother, the vast change in his 
circumstances and prospects prevented 
his feeling the loss so acutely as would 
otherwise have been natural. On re- 
ceiving a summons to attend his afflicted 
parents, he lost not a moment, as may 
be imagined, in returning to Sicily. 
The heirs of families of distinction are 
never permitted to enter either the mili- 
tary or ecclesiastical professions, and in 
event of the younger brother's succeed- 
ing to the prospect of the paternal inhe- 
ritance, the vows, if taken, are usually 
dispensed with by the court of Rome. 
The young count thus saw in an instant 
both impediments to his marriage un- 
expectedly removed. His father, at his 
solicitation, soon proposed to bis friend 
the duke, liie union of the two families, 
in the persons of their respective heirs ; 
an offer which was accepted with plea- 
«ttre by the duke, and with delight by 
his daughter. 

An early day was appointed for the 
nuptial ceremony, which the duke deter- 
mined should be celebrated at his feudal 
residence at La Bruca. Invitations 
were issued to all the nobility of the 
neighbourhood for many miles round. 
Of such extent were the preparations, 
that a fete so magnificent as that intend- 
ed had not been heard of for many years. 
The whole country was in motion. Con- 
gratulations poured in from every quar- 
ter, and all seemed interested in the happi- 
ness of the young couple. But there was 
one person, the Cavaliere — [at the 
request of the friend who favoured me 



with the anecdote, I suppress his name, 
that of a noble family at present existing 
in splendour in Catania] who did not 
participate in the joy and satisfaction 
manifested by others. This individual, 
who was remarkable for his wealth, his 
aceomplishments, and his handsome per- 
son, though still in the flower of life, 
was of an age which doubled that of the 
intended bride of the young count. One 
of her most impassioned admirers, he 
had, during the residence of Rizzari at 
Rome, made proposals to her father. 
His family and wealth sufficiently re- 
conunended him to the duke, but having 
prevented his daughter from choosing 
the object of her affections, he resolved 
at least not to force on her a match dis- 
agreeable to herself; and, therefore, 
whilst he testified his own readiness to 
accept the offer, referred the cavaliere to 
his daughter for a final answer. She at 
once gave him a negative so decided, as 
to have extinguished hope in any bosom 
smitten by a passion less consuming and 
uncontrollable than that of the cavaliere. 
Undeterred by refusal, he continued to 
press his suit with an importunity, and 
even violence, which instead of removing 
difficulties, soon heightened indifference 
into aversion; yet, calculating on the. 
apparent impossibility of her b^ng unit- 
ed to the object of her early flame, he 
relied on time and absence for obliterat- 
ing from her heart the impression made 
on it by young Rizzari, and assiduously 
persevered in his unwelcome attentions. 
Great then was his rage and disappoint- 
ment at the death of the elder Rizzari ; 
and the arrival, proposal, and acceptance 
of the younger as the husband of the 
lady, whom self-love had persuaded him 
was sooner or later destined to be his 
own. Tortured at once by all the pangs 
of an unrequited passion, and by a de- 
vouring jealousy, proud and vindictive 
by nature, even beyond the wont of Si- 
cilians of rank, the favoured lover became 
the object of a hatred too deadly to be 
depicted by language, and the cavaliere 
was heard to threaten a vengeance as 
terrible as were the bad passions which 
raged with such irresistible sway in his 
own guilty breast. 

Soon after the acceptance of Rizzari 
the cavaliere disappeared firom Catania; 
some said he had retired to one of his 
villas in the neighbourhood, others that 
he had gone abroad; in fact, no one 
knew whither he had betaken himself. 
The happiness of the lovers left them 
little time to think of the cavaliere, and 
their fancied security did not permit 
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them, for a moment, to fear, or even 
dream of, the effects of his disappoint- 
ment or resentment. 

The happy day at length came : the 
marriage was celebrated in the village 
chap6l, which was thronged to excess by 
rich and poor, noble and peasant. 'At 
the very moment when the enraptured 
bridegroom placed the emblematic circle 
on the slender finger of his lovely bride, 
a contemptuous and discordant laugh, 
so loud, so long, and so strange in its 
expression, that it resembled rather that 
of a fiend than that of a human being, 
was heard far above the hum and mur- 
mur of the assemblage in the chapel. 
Such extraordinary rudeness instantly 
drew the attention of all present; but to 
their atonishment, although the omin- 
ous peal still continued, it was impossi- 
ble to ascertain the individual from whom 
it proceeded. When it at length ceased, 
the ceremony continued, and the afiront, 
if it was meant for one, was soon forgot- 
ten in the succession of circumstances 
of a more agreeable nature. 

Every room in the superb old man- 
sion, the bridal chamber excepted, was 
thrown open to the assembled hundreds: 
neither expense nor labour had been 
spared, that could in any way add to the 
luxury and magnificence of the occasion. 
The tables groaned beneath the innu- 
merable delicacies placed before the 
noble company, who were entertained 
in the vast hall of the chateau; and 
ample supplies gladdened the peasants 
and dependants of both houses, who were 
feasted on the lawns and gardens before 
the palace. The banqueting at length 
ceased. The villa and the grounds were 
alike splendidly illuminated, and soon 
afler nightfall dancing commenced both 
within and without the building. 

The bride, whose present felicity was 
so greatly in contrast with her late ex- 
pectations, was observed to be in remark- 
ably high spirits, making no affectation 
of concealing the happiness which per- 
vaded her. After the ball had continu- 
ed for some time, and all breathed satis- 
faction and pleasure, two persons, masked 
and dressed in the costume of peasants 
of the country, entered the principal 
saloon and instantly began dancing, 
throwing themselves, with garlands which 
they held in their hands, into a variety 
of attitudes : it was observed that they 
both acquitted themselves surprisingly 
well, but one, from the contour of figure 
and lightness of movement, was suspect- 
ed, though both were dressed in male 
attire, to be a woman. It is requisite 



to remark that the ball was not in mask, 
and that it is customary in Italy and 
Sicily for masks, when they join a com- 
pany, to make themselves known to the 
master of the house, as a security against 
the introduction of improper or unwel- 
comed persons. This etiquette was not 
observed on the present occasion, but 
the masks entering with gestures ex- 
pressive of a request for admission, they 
were received without difiSculty, it be- 
ing probably looked upon as some de« 
vice for adding to the amusement of the 
party. Their performance exciting the 
admiration of the company, the grace 
and ease of their movements became 
the subject of conversation. It then 
appearing that they were unknown, some 
of the guests, curious to discover them, 
hinted that it was time that they should 
unmask in order to take some refresh- 
ment : this, they, with signs — for they 
spoke not — at first declined, but being 
pressed, signified in the same manner 
that they would only discover them- 
selves to the master of the house. The 
bridegroom was accordingly called from 
the side of his bride for the purpose : 
good humouredly joining his Adends in 
soliciting the strangers to make them- 
selves known, they gave him to under- 
stand, always in pantomime, that since 
such was his desire, they were willing to 
gratify him, and that if he would retire 
with them for a moment, they would 
unmask to him, but to him alone, as 
they wished to preserve their incognito 
fi^om the rest of the company. 

The count and the masks withdre# 
together. In the meantime, the music, 
the dancing, and all the pleasures of the 
joyous scene went on. The absence of 
the bridegroom was scarcely noticed by 
any one except the bride, who, with eyes 
wandering in search of him, more than 
once testified her surprise at his stay. 
In about twenty minutes, the same two 
persons, as was evident from their figure^ 
lately masked as peasants, re-entered the 
ball-room, but their dress was changed ; 
they were now in complete mournings 
Between them, one supporting the heady 
the other the feet, they carried a third 
so carefully and entirely enveloped in a 
large black vest, that neitheir his form 
nor featiurcs were distinguishable. As 
they moved slowly on with measured 
pace, they pretended by signs to express 
their grief for the death of the person 
they carried. An appearance so ominous 
on a nuptial night, excited sensi^ions of 
an unpleasing nature; but no one thought 
proper to interfere in a pantomime which, 
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strange and iU>choAen as it was, they 
conceived permitted by the master of 
the house. The masks having reached 
the middle of the room, d^osited their 
burthen there, and began to dance round 
it in a variety of grotesque attitudes, 
caricaturing sorrow. At this ill-boding 
■■d HiMirrftHntable scene,. the high spirits 
of the Ivide iartantaBeonily fbnook ber« 
and were succeeded by as almost pre^ 
tematural sensation of dejection and 
horror. 'Looking anxiously round, she 
again, in a fidtering voice, iuquired for 
her husband. The sister of Rizzari, one 
of the bridesmaids, struck by her sudden 
paleness and ill - suppressed agitation, 
asked if she was indisposed. She replied, 
that she felt oppressed by a sense of 
anxiety and alarm, of which she could 
not conceive the origin. Her sister-in- 
law told her, thas it was nothing but the 
evaporation of her late unusual hi^ 
^irits, which, as is often the case, were 
succeeded by a causeless depression. 
Just then, the masks having finished 
their feigned funeral dance, advanced to 
the bride ; and one of them, the male, 
drawing her by the sleeve, spoke foe the 
first time loud enough to be heard by 
those around, ** Venite a piangere le nostre 
elevostremiserie** — (** Come and weep 
for your own misery and ours.") 

A chill went to the heart of the bride 
at these ilkomened words. She drew 
shudderingly back, and fell almost insen* 
sible in the arms of her sister-in-law. 
A murmur ran round ; it was manifest 
the cause of the bride's alarm was owing 
to the extraordinary proceeding of the 
persons in mask, who, perceiving the 
impression they had excit^ hastily with- 
drew. In an instant they had disap- 
peared ; but whither they went, or what 
became of them afterwards, was known 
to no one. 

In the meantime, the bystanders re- 
marked in surprise how well the person 
lying on the floor performed his part of 
a dead man: not a limb stirred, not a 
muscle moved, nor was he perceived to 
breathe. Curiosity prompted them to 
touch him, and lift hi» arms ; they fell 
heavy and motionless by his side; his 
hand too was cold to the touch — cold as 
that of a corpse. Surprise led them 
fturther — they uncovered his £Eice — O 
God ! it VMU that of a corpse, and that 
corpse was the bridegroom ! 

Who shall paint the dreadful' scene 
that ensued ? Exclamations of surprise, 
shrieks of horror, cries for the masks — 
here females swooning in terror — there 
men running to and £ro with drawn 



swords — this inquiring the cause of die 
sudden disturbance — that denouncing 
vengeance on the murderers ; — all was 
distraction and ooniiision I Her terri- 
fied friends instantly hurried away the 
trembling bride, antie%Mtii^ some horri- 
ble event, as yet unconscious of the 
whole extent of her misfortune. As 
they bore her off, the name of her hus- 
hmud^ dcad» mordercd* strangled, fell on 
her ears; insensibility fytmiem moments 
relieved her from the exquisite agm^ of 
her situation. They carried her to the 
bridal chamber — ^in that chamber had 
the accursed deed been perpetrated; the 
disordered furniture shewed signs of a 
struggle ; the instruments of death lay 
on the floor, and on the nuptial couch the 
infernal assassins had cast a branch of 
funeral cypress, the token of their pre- 
meditated and accomplished vengeance. 

The duke» in whose bosom rage and 
anguish predominated by turns, station^ 
ed himself with a party of friends, with 
drawn swords, at the doors of the palace^ 
whilst a strict but inefl^tual search was 
carried on within. In a few minutes, 
the party, late so joyous, broke up in 
consternation ; hundreds instantly went 
off by different roads in search of the 
murderers, but all pursuit was unavail- 
ing. The police subsequently lent its 
aid: every angle of the country, for 
leagues round, was explored in vain. 
The perpetrators of the atrocious crime 
had escaped; nor, indeed, were they ever 
satisfactorily discovered. 

Suspicion fell on- the cavaliere; but 
though the most rigid search was made, 
he was not to be found. Some time 
after, it was discovered that he had left 
Sicily, to which he never returned, and 
was residing at Vienna. 

It was rumoured, but the truth was 
never clearly ascertained, that he sub- 
sequently confessed himself the author 
and actor of this horrid tragedy, and 
gloried in the daring and fiend-like stra- 
tagem by which he had so signally ac- 
complished it. 

Tlie widowed bride never recovered the 
shock. Her life was for a time despaired 
of. As soon as her strength enabled her, 
she retired into & convent, where death, 
the best friend of the wretched, ere long 
put an end to her sufferings.* 



♦ In the year 1832, Don Luigi Nani, 
a Catanese priest, was imprisoned by the 
orders of government on a complaint of 
one of the families concerned, for having 
related thb event to the public from the 
pulpit. — MeiropoHian Magazine. 
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MEMORABILIA, 

BT A DSSCIMDAirr OF OLIVKK CftOMWBLL. 

(For the Parterre). 

I have seen and heard much through a 
long life. I have written my autobio- 
grf^hy, which I intended should be 
published on the day a grave-stone was 
erected over my tomb. Too impatient, 
however, to await the period of my ghost 
fllttine around my executors whilst em* 
ployed correcting the proof sheeta of my 
literary post obits, I have come to the 
resolution of giving the world some 
fragments of my memorabilia whilst I 
am yet alive. 

I was in company with the celebrated 
Dr. Parr. He was then young and 
engaged in courtship. He related face- 
tiously a dispute he had had with his 
lady-love. ** If I marry,*' said Parr, " I 
shall not approve of Jewish names for 
my expected children. I will not have 
a little tribe of Christian perfectly Jewish 
in nomenclature. If I had eleven 
daughters, I would name the first, 
" Amo ; " the second, ** Amas ; " the 
third, " Amavi ;" the fourth, « Amari ;" 
the fifth, " Amandi ;" the sixth, "Aman- 
do;" the seventh, "Amandum;" the 
eighth, " Amatum ;" the ninth, " Amatu ;** 
the tenth, "Amans;" the eleventh, 
" Amaturus.'' The translation of these 
latter words," continued Parr, "would 
probably denote my love towards my 
wife, and my wife's love towards me, 
during the ten years necessary to give 
birth to the daughters to be named." 



their helpless situatian by a parody of 
Byron, thus — 

" They lajtlly mambled their raetils in bed, 
Unable to crawl from the spot where they fed." 



Another time, I was with Dr. Parr 
at Will's coffee-house, Serle-street, Lon- 
don. Two Warwick attorneys were din- 
ing in the coffee-room. They did not 
like the port wine, and asked tiie waiter 
to. change it for a tawny wine. " The 
wine you have got is what master calls 
* attorney wine,' " said the waiter. 



The poet Coleridge was particularly 
fond of quaint poetry, similar to the 
description of a ball : 

'* Thin dandie» in tights, weighing each one an 
ounce, 
Yonng ladies befarbelowed, floance upon 
flounce." 



1 once went with Coleridge to visit a 
yoimg lady whose father and mother 
were for years martyrs to the gout; 
when he in his eccentricity expressed 



Walking with Coleridge in the coun- 
try, we saw washed linen hanging in a 
vilh^c church-yard. He said, <* The 
inhabitants dry their clotfaei on the 
graves of their aneestors.** After a 
pauae, he added, " the scene appears as 
if the ghosts had hung up their shrouds." 



Talking of the lunacy of poor ■, 

Coleridge said, ** I intend writing some 
lines on one curious aberration of poor 

's mind." He declared that 

" kneeling was not the proper position in 
which a Christian ou^t to pray. He 
always prayed in an erect attitude, with 
his outstretched arms in figure of a 
cross." 



I remember Coleridge laughing im- 
moderately at a stage coachman boasting 
he had realized more than 50^ by the 
retail sale of one small barrel of ale. 
The boaster drove a stage-coach on one 
of the western roads, and kept, in his 
wife's name, on the same road a public- 
house. He invariably stopped here 
under pretence of " washing his horses' 
mouths." The passengers would call 
for "glasses or pints of ale." It was 
speedily brought, and paid for ; but no 
sooner did it touch the lips of a passen- 
ger, than its acidity caused him to for- 
bear drinking ; no one ever drank more 
than half his order. The coach again 
rolled forward with its four prancing 
steeds : the liquor which was left in the 
pints and glasses was carefully poiu-ed 
through the bung-hole of the barrel, to 
be re-sold to other sets of passengers of 
to-morrow and to-inorrow. 



Coleridge described singing without 
music as " singing without accompani- 
ment of any sort, except the most won- 
derftil distortion of face." 



The crime of miu*dering persons by 
pressing on their bodies and suffocating 
them, is, from its first discovered offender, 
Burke, called "Bmrking." Coleridge, 
when any passage of his writings on re- 
reading did not please him, would write 
a new passage on a slip of paper, and 
paste it over the disliked passage. This 
he called " Burking it." 
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MISCELLANIES. 

ASTLKT AND DUCROW, 

Equestrians are of ancient date; clas- 
sic lore gives many instances of these 
" Centaurs.*' The performances of Du- 
crow, however, certainly outstrip com- 
petition, and exceed all I remember- 
All the^e persons are exceedingly igno- 
rant. Poor old Astley used to talk of a 
** Xrocker-dile wat stopped Halexander's 
harmy, and, when cut hopen, had a man 
in iiarmer in its hirUellects. " He ( Astley ) 
had two or three hard words that he 
invariably rai^pplied : *' pestiferous'* he 
always substituted for *' pusillanimous ;*' 
and he .was wont to observe that he 
should be a. ruined man, for his horses 
ate most. vpciferou^. The present race 
of gymnastic; professors have not culti- 
vated an acquaintance with the school- 
master. Monsieur Gouffi§e, the man- 
monkey (who was bom in the Borough) 
received a letter from a. poor Frenchman 
begging for relief. Whether in French 
or English, Goufi^e was eqtially iiica^ 
pable of perusing it ; the stage-manager, 
however, explained to him the nature of 
its contents, on which he advanced to 
the Parisian and gave him half-a-crown. 
«' Monsieur, vous avez bien de la bont6," 
exclaimed the receiver. Goufi^e, think- 
ing that his supposed countryman was 
asking for more, said, '* It's no use, 
dang it, for I an't no more silver about 
hie." — Of Ducrow it is told that, when 
teaching a lady df rank and title, and 
being intent on p)*eserving or acquiring 
a character for gentility, he at last said, 
** Why, Marm, if you want him (the 
horse) to jump, you must hbid on behind, 
and inginivate the persuaders into his 
sides." Of this man's extraoi-dinary 
courage take one example : — Herr Cline, 
at rehearsal, declined ascending on the 
tight rope from the stage to the gallery 
as a dangerous experiment. Ducrow 
said, " What, Sir, afraid of hurting your- 
self, I suppose. I 'm not pretty, and 
have nothing to hurt : give me the pole.*' 
And, in his duffel dressing-gown and 
slippers, he ascended and desc^ided, — 
an attempt amounting almost to mad- 
ness, and at which even the practised 
performers of that theatre shuddered. 

Records of a Stage Veteran, 

PROFESSIONAL ENVY. 

Bartolomeo Bandinelli, an eminent 
sculptor and painter, was born at Flo- 
rence in the year 1487. He is distin- 
guished for his implacable hatred of 
Michael Angelo, whom, however, he 
considered his inferior. Upon one oc- 
casion he entered the apartments of his 



rival by means of a &lse key, and de- 
stroyed the cartoons designed by that 
great master, by order of Pietro Soder- 
rine, for the grand council-room. 

LITERARY DISPATCH. 

Dr. Johnson wrote the celebrated tale 
of ** Rasselas" in the evenings of one 
Week. Sir Walter Scott began and finish- 
ed "Guy Mannering" in a month." 
Dryden's itnmortal poem of " Alex- 
ander's Feast" was the work of two days ; 
and it is related of Shakspeare that he 
completed the " Merry Wives of Wind- 
Sof " in a fortnight. 

SINGLE COMBAT AT WATERLOO. 

The third hussars next advanced, in or- 
der to avenge the fate of their country- 
men. The French soon formed up to 
receive these new adversaries, and both 
parties stood observing each other for a 
moment as hardly liking to engage. At 
last the hussars t:harged ; the French, 
with their brilliant idea of cavalry tac- 
tics, awaiting the onset depiedferme; a 
short m^l6e at sword's point followed, 
without being attended with any mate- 
rial result. Okie of the many hand-to- 
hand combats that took place during the 
day occurred here in full view of the 
British line, immediately after the main 
parties separated. A hussar on one side, 
and a cuirassier on the other, had been 
entangled among retiring enemies. On 
attempting to regain their respective 
corps they met in the plain. The hussar 
had lost his cap, and was bleeding from 
a wound in the head ; but he did not on 
that account hesitate to attack his steel 
clad adversary ; and it was soon proved, 
if proof were necessary, that the strength 
of cavalry consists in good horseman- 
ship, and in the skilful use of the sword, 
and not in heavy defensive armour- 
The superiority of the hussar was visi- 
ble the moment the swords crossed; after 
a few wheels, a tremendous facer made 
the Frenchman reel in his saddle; all 
attempts to escape from his more active 
foe were impossible, and a second blow 
stretched him on the ground, amid the 
cheers of the Germans who, in anxious 
suspense, had remained quiet spectators 
of the fight. U. S, Journal, 

GOOD ADVICE. 

Be reserved, says William Penn. but 
not sour ; grave, but not formal ; bold, 
but not rash ; humble, but not servile ; 
patient, but not insensible; constant, 
but not obstinate ; cheerful, but not 
light; rather be sweet tempered than 
familiar ; familiar rather than intimate ; 
and intimate with very few, and upon 
good grounds. 
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EVIL MAY DAY. 

[Concladed from p. 134.] 

(For the Parterre). 
Chapter IV. 

THE POULTRY CaMPTER. — THK ALDERMAN. 

We must now return to Nicholas For- 
tescue, whom we left in the custody of 
the city watch. Like all rash and im- 
petuous spirits, he began to reflect when 
it was too late ; and when he heard the 
doors of the cell into which he was thrust, 
close with a hollow grating sound, his 
heart sunk withiii him, and flinging him- 
self on a heap of straw in one corner, he 
wept like an infant. The thunder had 
passed away, and the heat drops were 
felling fast. Nicholas Fortescue saw 
plainly that he had got himself into a 
scrape, and not without cause, trembled 
for the consequences : the law was severe 
against refractory apprentices, and Mas- 
ter Elliott was not a man to be trifled 
with. Then, again, he had resisted the 
watch; an offence which would not be 
overlooked by the alderman. Our ' Pren- 
tice had, indeed, much to fear; and as 
he lay in his cell in darkness and soli- 
tude, he bitterly repented him of his folly. 



Not to weary the reader with all that 
passed in the mind of the prisoner, we 
are obliged to confess that Nicholas 
Fortescue fairly cried himself to sleep. 
Many an ugly dream haunted his slum- 
bers, Jane Elliott discarded him, and 
her father refused to take back his 
'Prentice after he had been set in the 
stocks, and flogged at a cart's tail up the 
Chepe ! These and other visions tor- 
mented him till day-break, when the 
light which streamed through the bars 
of a small window in the cell fell on his 
face and shewed him that he was still in 
custody. He now recollected that he 
had not examined the purse which Mas- 
ter Willoughbye had presented to him, 
and drawing it from his bosom he emp- 
tied the content^ into his cap, and then 
began td count his treasure. 

"Ha!" cried he, joyfully, forgetting 
where he- was, " Five-and-twenty Harry 
shillings, three nobles and a ryal ! beside 
smaller coin — 'tis the gift of a prince! — 
how generous !" 

Then he suddenly recollected that all 
this might be taken from him, and fell 
to cudgeling his brains how he should 
prevent such a catastrophe. After due 
deliberation he determined to make a 
10 
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confidant of the turnkey. As the morn- 
ing wore away this man entered the cell, 
and Fortescue at once unfolded his 
secret. 

" Master jailor," said he ** if you will 
do me a piece of service I can put a ryal 
in your pouch." 

" And what is the service ?*' inquired 
the man eyeing him significantly. 

" Simply this,** answered the prisoner. 
** I a'm master of a sum of money, and 
I may stand in need of it if my sentence 
should be a severe one— Master Elliot 
may not receive me again.— Swear to 
me, that if I tell thee where it is hidden, 
thou wilt be keeper of it till I am 
released, and then return it to me un- 
touched.** 

The turnkey took the oath, and For- 
tescue drew forth the purse which he 
had thrust under the straw. 

" Here," said he, "go put it into thy 
strong box." 

The turnkey quitted the cell with his 
charge, and an hour afterwards our 
'prentice was' in the justice-room at the 
Guildhall, before Master Joel Bokerell, 
alderman of the ward of Chepe. 

The civic Rhadamanthus was a short, 
corpulent man, with a large, sleek, red 
face, a small bald forehead, snub nose, 
and gray eyes, with more of sensuality 
than severity in their expression. The 
charge was made by the sergeant of the 
watch. 

" A-hem !"said the alderman, ad- 
dressing the shame-stricken apprentice ; 
** you are charged, on the oath of one 
of the sergeants of the night-watch of 
tlie king's good city of London, with 
obstructing, threatening, and foining 
at with deadly weapons, contrary to 
the statute, divers persons of the said 
watch, to the great scandal of the 
city." 

Having uttered this elegant sample of 
magisterial eloquence. Master Bokerell 
paused for breath, and played with his 
gold chain. 

The 'prentice let his head fall on his 
chest, and thought of Jane Elliott : he 
feared he had lost her for ever ! Grief 
and shame prevented his uttering a word 
in reply to the magistrate, who, of 
course, attributed his silence to ob- 
stinacy. 

« What ! •* cried Master Bokerell, his 
face assuming a deeper shade of scarlet, 
" you have nothing to say, eh ? ha ! you 
contumacious young rogue, you ! a 
hundred such would set the city in an 
uproar ; we must take care of you. We 
have May- day to-morrow, and idle gos- 



sips and controvors* have been busy 
spreading evil reports of your brother- 
hood.** Here he whispered in the ear 
of his clerk, '* We must keep him safe— ^ 
he is a wild young dog ; there will be « 
stir to-morrow — there was a folk-mote 
in the * Friars last night ; — so say letters 
from the Court.*' 

Nicholas Fortescue, on hearing this 
tirade against himself, took courage and 
raised his head, when his eye acciden- 
tally rested on the stern visage of his 
master below the bar. 

"Oh, master," muttered he, "speak 
but one word for me, or I 'm a lost lad !" ' 

" *T is your own fault, Nick,** said 
the stationer, in a milder tone than 
usual. 

Master Elliott had been touched by 
the grief of his daughter, whom he had 
left at home in great distress, and more- 
over had not forgotten the good qualities 
of his 'prentice. 

Fortescue again spoke : 

"Master," said he, "I saved your 
house when Stephen Batt, the pater- 
noster-maker's work-yard took fire at 
midnight, last Candlemas ; — ^plead for 
me, dear master, or I am lost for aye !" 

" Let him be taken back to the 
Compter, and sufifer solitary confinement 
for a week; he may then be whipped 
three times between the Conduit in 
Cornhill and the Cross in the West- 
cheap ! '* said the alderman. 

" Oh, master ! ** groaned the 'prentice, 
"suffer me not to be scourged like a 
dog!" 

Here Master Elliott spoke. His stem 
nature was soft;ened ; he loved his 
daughter, and he had found out, when 
too late to oppose it with effect, that his 
daughter loved the apprentice. Now 
he dreaded the thought of his future son- 
in-law being whipped at the cart*s tail, 
so he pleaded for a remission of the 
sentence ; but Alderman Bokerell loved 
to have his own way; he persisted in 
his determination that Fdrtescue should 
suffer the punishment to which he had 
doomed him. 

Again Master Elliott besought the 
obdurate magistrate to modify the pun- 
ishment. 

Obstinate as was the alderman, he 
loved ease too much to bear teazing, and 
this he could not now avoid without 
giving offence to the stationer. 

*' Citizen,** said he. " I am not one of 



• ControwTy — an old French law- 
term, signifying one who circulated fitlse 
news. 
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those who d^ight in cruel punishments ; 
but the laws must be respected. These 
boys have often caused grievous tumults 
'in this our ancient city. T^e rod hath 
told when good counsel met deaf ears, 
and the rod must descend again right 
sharply ere 'prentices will learn that 
they miay not follow their own stubborn 
will." 

** Sipsre him this time, your worship, 
and I '11 give bond for his orderiy be- 
haviour for the future," said the sta- 
tioner. 

The alderman threw himself back in 
his chair, scratched his ear, and looked 
thoughtful ; then he shook his head, and 
conferred with his clerk in whispers : 
our metropolitan magistrates at the 
present day well know the value of an 
intelligent clerk. 

After due deliberation, his worship in 
his mercy consented to remit a portion 
of the punishment, and NichoU^ For- 
tescue was adjudged to receive but one 
whipping between the Conduit and the 
Cross in Westchepe. 

The stationer ground his teeth with 
rage and vexation at this pretended 
lenity: had the term of his 'prentice's 
imprisonment been doubled, he would 
not have cared — it was the whipping 
which annoyed him. 

" Your worship will remit the whipp- 
ing altogether ?" said he imploringly. 

** Not a single stripe, citizen !" said 
the alderman, rising from his seat in a 
passion, ** no marvel that the 'prentices 
run wild, when their masters are crazed 
— take him away, men.*' 

Four men in the city livery, led the 
'prentice out of the justice room, and 
Master Bokerell vanished through a low 
door at the back of his chair, leaving the 
stationer in a state of absolute bewilder- 
ment. 

Chap. V. 

"'PRENTICKS AND CLUBS." 

Few of our readers will require to be 
informed, that from an early period, 
almost up to the close of the seventeenth 
century, the apprentices of London were 
a very numerous and formidable body. 
The daring and martial spirit, which the 
sports and pastimes of our ancestors 
tended so much to encourage, occasion- 
ally found vent in desperate tumults, 
and in these, the 'prentices of London 
were ever ready to take an active and 
prominent part. Of all riots, those 
which are created by boys and young 
men, are the most alarming. Youth is 
always impetuous ; and the smooth face 



has often looked fearlessly upon danger, 
when bearded men have skulked in the 
rear : the heroes of the " three days " 
were young men and boys, and mere 
striplings were the first that fell in that 
memorable struggle. 

Of the boldness and impudence of the 
London apprentices in the year 1595, 
we will give one example, and then go 
back to the period in which the scenes 
of our tale are laid. In this year several 
of that turbulent body having been im- 
prisoned by the court of star chamber, 
their companions broke open the prisons 
and released them, for which several of 
the ringleaders were, by order of the 
lord mayor, publicly whipped. Enraged 
at this punishment, a large body of them 
assembled in Tower Street, and marched 
with the beat of drum, to seize his lord- 
ship, whom they intended to whip through 
the streets by way of retaliation. During 
the civil wars, the London apprentices 
were not inactive, and Charles Ibe second, 
who had quarrelled with the corporation, 
endeavoured to cultivate a good under- 
standing with these spirited youths. But 
our business is now with the apprentices 
of London in the year 1517. The vari- 
ous guilds viewed with jealousy and 
alarm the endeavours of foreigners to 
establish a trade in England; and in this 
year, their hostility to the stranger mer- 
chants and artizans had manifested itself 
in various acts of violence. The Eng- 
lish complained, that so many foreigners 
were employed as artificers, that their 
countrymen found it extremely difficult 
to procure work. They also alleged, 
that the English merchant could not 
compete with the foreigners, who brought 
over cloth of gold, silks, wines, oil, iron, 
and other commodities, to their very 
great emolument; and lived sumptu- 
ously among those, whose interests they 
had so deeply injured. If we may credit 
the relations of the old chroniclers, there 
is good reason for believing, that an 
undue partiality was shewn to the foreign 
traders by Englishmen in power ;• for 
upon several occasions, the strangers 
are said to have conducted themselves 
with unbearable insolence towards the 
English. 

• The sceptical will bear in mind, 
that at a later period, one of the charges 
brought against the great Lord Bacon, 
was his having receiving a thousand 
pounds as a bribe, from the French 
merchants, to oblige the London vint- 
ners to take 1500 tuns of wine ! — Vide 
his triaU 
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At length the long pent-up rage of 
the Londoners burst forth; the priests 
from the pulpit denounced the strangers, 
who could not venture into the streets 
alone ; several foreigners were assaulted 
and wounded by the populace, for which 
oifence some half-dozen Englishmen 
were committed to prison. But this 
was only adding fuel to fire : a report 
which reached the court itself, was cir- 
culated, that on the May-day the Eng- 
lish would rise, and destroy all the for- 
eigners within the city and its liberties. 

Measures were ^immediately taken to 
avert the threatened rising. Cardinal 
Wolsey in alarm sent to the lord mayor, 
whom he urged to adopt prompt mea- 
sures. The mayor held a council, at 
which it was resolved that an order 
should go forth, commanding every man 
to keep his door closed, his servants and 
apprentices within, and that no person 
should be abroad after nine o'clock in 
the evening. It is said that this order 
was not properly published, for many 
idlers were seen in the streets, and the 
'prentices appeared ripe for mischief as 
they collected in the public places. 

A lovely evening had succeeded an 
unusually fine day, and the streets of 
London were gradually darkening, al- 
though the setting sun still gilded the 
steeples and weathercocks. The tall 
towers of Saint Pauls shot up into the 
clear, unclouded sky, and echoed with 
the sharp and incessant cawing of the 
jackdaws. Below were groups of per- 
sons, conversing on the subject of the 
foreigners. At the west-end of Cheap- 
side, a number of apprentices were 
assembled; two of them were playing 
at sword and buckler, and the others 
were vociferating their opinions of the 
skill of the mock combatants. 

" Hammer away, my boys ! " cried 
one: ** Jem Studely you handle your 
broadsword as though you had got the 
mercers* measuring yard !'* 

•* Mass ! what a clatter ye make,'* 
roared another. " Sam Hall, that was 
not fair ; you aimed below Jem's girdle, 
't was a foul blow !" 

A dispute here arose, and some of the 
elder boys were appealed to ; but ere it 
could be settled the clatter of hoofs was 
heard, and six horsemen dashed into the 
Westchepe, from Saint Paul's Church- 
yard. They were two of the aldermen. 
Sir John Munday and Master Joel 
Bokerell, with four attendants in the 
city livery. 

" Ha!" cried Sir John Munday, sud- 
denly pulling up, " is London run mad? 



here 's a pretty pack of young knaves ? 
What the good day are we to be flooted 
thus ? Go home ye varlets, or we '11 fit 
a score of ye with the stocks I" 

The knight expected to see the group 
quail before him. But he was sadly 
mistaken ; they answered him with a 
burst of riotous laughter. 

Here Master Bokerell, who was not 
so choleric as his brother alderman, 
attempted to remonstrate with the ap- 
prentices; but as he was beginning to 
address them, one of the urchins dis- 
charged a handful of black mud full in 
bis magisterial face. 

" Take that, you old rascal !" cried 
the boy, ** 't was you who sent Nic For- 
tescue to prison this morning;!' and 
again a loud peal of laughter burst from 
the 'prentices. 

"Mother of God!" cried Sir John 
Munday, "this will never do — and he 
spurred his horse among the group, and 
seized the boy who had bespattered 
Master Bokerell; but the little fellow 
was instantly torn from his grasp by the 
elder boys, and the knight received some 
hard blows in the scuffle. 

Master Bokerell, having by this time 
cleared his eyes, unsheathed his sword, 
and his example was followed by his 
attendants, who advanced to support the 
knight. 

Then arose that tremendous cry which 
of old was wont to fill the more quiet 
Londoners with alarm and dread. 

'Prentices/ * prentices ! clubs! clubs f* 
shouted the boys, and a crowd was in- 
stantly gathered round the spot. 

** 'Prentices and clubs!' yelled the 
rabble, which had been drawn together 
by the tumult, and the danger of the 
aldermen and their attendants became 
imminent, as many an execration rose 
against them. 

"'Prentices and clubs !" again shout- 
ed the boys, and as the sound penetrated 
the adjoining streets, the affrighted 
citizens closed thdr doors, and listened 
to the uproar in breathless suspense. 
The cry was spreading: Blow-bladder 
Lane poured out scores o^stout youths, 
with bat in hand. ^^ 

** Prentices and clubs^ i" rose the cry 
in Paternoster- row, and knives and 
cleavers clashed in St. Nicholas' shambles. 
That tremendous shout had gone forth, 
and was extending like a train of ignited 
gunpowder. 

"'Prentices and clubs!" shouted the 
boys of Ludgate-hill and Fleet-street, 
and the inhabitants of the Whitefriars 
came forth from their holes, like owla 
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and bals when an eclipse has darkened 
the sun. From Temple- bar to Aldgate, 
from Aldersgate to the River-side ; 
in Leadenhall-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
Comhill, Coleman-street, and the innu- 
merable streets and alleys which inter- 
sected them, the well known cry of 
*' 'Prentices and clubs,** froze the hearts 
of the forrigners with terror, and filled 
the peaceable citizens with consternation 
and dismay. 

The aldermen plainly saw that it was 
impossible to stem the torrent. They 
certainly cut a contemptible figure : their 
faces streamed with perspiration; their 
swords were dashed from their hands, 
and their soiled and torn apparel excited 
the laughter of the mob ; they could no 
longer resist, and wisely determining on 
a retreat, they galloped down the Chepe 
pursued by a shower of sticks, stones, 
and mud, mingled witli the choicest 
maledictions. 

Chap. VI. 

AN UNWELCOME VISIT. 

The discomfited aldermen and their 
attendants with some difiiculty made 
their way through the crowd, which by 
this time almost blocked up the Chepe, 
and repaired to the Guildhall, where 
Sir John Rest, the lord mayor, had 
summoned a Common Council. But 
we must leave these archons to their 
sage deliberations, and once more lead 
the reader to the cell of Nicholas For- 
tescue, in the Poultry Compter. 

The *prentice had received his mas- 
ter's forgiveness, and delivered to him 
the purse which the turnkey had faith- 
fully kept and returned when demanded. 
But the dread of public punishment in 
the eyes of all the citizens almost drove 
him mad ; he thought himself the most 
wretched youth in Christendom, and as 
he lay on his straw bed, he prayed that 
an earthquake might shake down the 
prison, and bury him beneath its ruins. 

All of a sudden a wild cry arose, 
which made him start like the hunter 
when reynard breaks cover, and the 
view halloo is given. The shout of 
" 'Prentices ! 'prentices ! clubs ! clubs !" 
had penetrated even to the cells of the 
Poultry Compter. 

" Holy Mother! " exclaimed Fortescue, 
*< the 'prentices are up, and there '11 be 
sharp work anon." 

Soon the noise approached nearer, 
and there was a sound like the wrench- 
ing of crow-bars and the blows of axes ; 
then a struggling succeeded, ^nd the 
clashing of steel sounded within the 



building. In another moment^ the door 
of Fortescue*s cell was opened, and se- 
veral youths entered, stumbling one over 
the other. 

" Up, Nic ! " cried one of them, " up ! 
we are going to have a fling at the 
foreigners; — Newgate is forced by this 
time — come on to the Steel-yard." 

" What does all this mean ?" inquired 
Fortescue, as he suffered himself to be 
led into the Poultry. Here he beheld 
a strange scene. A furious rabble rent 
the air with wild shouts of vengeance, 
while they brandished aloft almost every 
description of weapon then known. 
Halberds, pikes, bills, scythes fixed on 
poles, axes, spits, swords and knives, 
flashed in the red light of cressets and 
torches. The 'prentice, whose spirits 
had been depressed, shuddered as he 
looked on that fearful rabble ; but he 
dared not withdraw from it. 

" Saint George for England ! 'pren- 
tices, 'prentices, clubs!" roared the 
boys, striking their swords and bucklers 
together. 

** Slice ! slice I kill the rogues ! kill 
all ! down with the French, Flemings, 
and Lombards !" yelled the rabble, bran- 
dishing their various weapons. 

" To the Steel-yard, boys ! " cried a 
stout fellow with a red woollen cap ; — it 
was the Alsatian butcher ; he had girded 
on an enormous broadsword, and car- 
ried a buckler as large in circum- 
ference as a good sized table. Master 
Lorymer was there, and the other gentry 
of the Friars. 

" Come on, my lads ! " cried the 
butcher, "we are wasting time. Van 
Rynk will be prepared for us ! — to the 
Steel-yard ! ' 

" To the Steel-yard ! to the Steel- 
yard ! " shouted a thousand voices, and 
in a few minutes the Chepe was com- 
paratively still. The immense mob filed 
off down Bucklersbury into Walbrook, 
headed by several drunken wretches, who 
formed their bafid. An old woman was 
grinding a hurdy-gurdy with furious ges- 
tures, and several butchers were blowing 
discordant blasts on bullocks* horns, while 
some of their companions clanked their 
cleavers in concert. As they passed 
down Walbrook, the lights from their 
torches lit up the fronts of the houses, 
and the terrified inmates ran to the win- 
dows to take a cautious peep at the pro- 
cession as it descended towards Thames- 
street. Two other bands were in dif- 
ferent quarters of the city ; one had 
proceeded to the prison of Newgate, 
and the other had advanced to Leaden- 
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hall-street, where several foreign traders 
resided. It was a fearftil sight, and the 
bells which now rung alarm increased 
the hideous uproar. 

Among those who had provoked the 
vengeance of the Londoners was Philip 
Van Rynk, a wealthy Flemish merchant, 
dwelling near the Steel-yard in Thames- 
street. He and his countrymen, as well 
as the French and Lombards, had re- 
ceived intimation of the intended rising 
against them, and each adopted his own 
measures of precaution. While, there- 
fore, the tumultuous procession was on 
its way to the Steel-yard, Van Rynk was 
sitting in a room up stairs conversing 
with his daughter — two serving-men and 
an apprentice keeping good watch below. 
An expression of deep sadness wrung the 
fine countenance of the venerable Flem- 
ing; and now and then a tear would 
start, as he raised his head and gazed on 
the beautiful features of his only child. 

** Dearest father,'* said the lovely 
foreigner, ** take heart — there can be no 
danger — Englishmen are generous, and 
will not harm aged men and weak 
women.** 

** Alas !*' sighed the old man, ** many 
Englishmen have done me good service 
— ^but this rabble rout ! — Ob, Margaret, 
there was a day when I could have died 
with honour in defending thee ! In my 
good Almain harness I could have re- 
turned the thwacks of these clowns — ^but 
we are their prey now. '* 

The large lustrous eyes of his daughter 
\#ere dimmed with tears, but checking 
her emotion, she renewed her endeavours 
to persuade her father that the danger 
was not so great as he anticipated. 

" My child ! my sweet Margaret !*' 
murmured the old man, as he repeatedly 
kissed her pallid cheek — **'Tis not for 
my merchandize I fear ; for thy dear sake 
I have braved the seas and perilled my 
life in strange lands; the thought of 
harm to thee wrings my old bosom and 
makes me womanish." 

The old man here rose firom his seat 
and dropped on his knees before a carved 
wooden image of the Virgin, which oc- 
cupied a niche in the wall of the apart- 
ment. Thrice he crossed himself and 
then burst into extempore prayer. 

** Holy Mother ! ever blessed Virgin I 
guardian of the weak and innocent, 
vouchsafe to hear the prayer of a dis- 
tracted old man. Oh, blessed Lady ! 
for thy dear Son's sake, turn the wrath 
of these fierce men, and shield my child ! " 

He continued to pray, but his voice 
died away into a scarcely audible mur- 



mur, with which the whispered orisons of 
his daughter mingled, as her long white 
fingers separated tibe beads of her rosary. 
There was a beautiful contrast in those 
two figures. The paintar of a later 
period might have taken the old man as 
a model for his favourite saint, while the 
Madonna-like form that kneh near him, 
would have . inspired Murillo himself, 
heightened as it was by the light of the 
small silver lamp which stood on the oak 
table. How difierent the scene without ! 
While the merchant and his lovely 
daughter continued in prayer, the tu- 
multuous procession was descending 
Dowgate-Hill. Had a well disciplined 
band encountered that disorderly throng 
as they entered Thames-street, their pro- 
gress might have been arrested and their 
flight certain ; but the civic authorities 
appeared to demise the old adage, '* pre- 
vention is better than cure," and suf- 
fered the riot to proceed until their own 
force was too weak to cope with it. 

The rioters set up a frightful yell as 
soon as they entered Thames-street, and 
saw the houses of the foreigners, and 
the capacious warehouses oi the Steel- 
yard. 

If the reader be a citizen, he will not 
require to be told that a stack of ware- 
houses still bears the name oi the Steel- 
yard, and that they stand less than a stone's 
throw from Dowgate Hill ; but if he be 
a stranger, desirous of making B.per»onal 
survey of this once celebrated spot, let 
him repair to it early in the morning ; 
at mid-day the attempt will be danger- 
ous, the pavement being (to use Mr. 
Snooks' phrase)'* nor broader nor a two- 
penny ribbon." — There is nothing 
glorious in being squeezed to death be- 
tween the wall and the broad wheel of a 
coal wagon. But to return to the 
gentry whose array now filled the street, 
their numerous torches rendering every 
object visible. 

Countless heads waved to and fro in 
the torch light, and a roar of voices in 
which fierce oaths and execrations were 
mingled, smote the hearts of the foreign- 
ers, who indeed had much to fear from 
their infuriate visitants. 

Their windows were now assailed 
with a shower of large stones, some of 
which fell down again on the heads of 
the crowd, who in their blind fury sup- 
posed that their enemies had hurled 
them back again upon the throwers. A 
few dropping hackbut-shots were re- 
turned by a Lombard merchant who 
lived opposite the Steel-yard, and some 
of the crowd bit the dust, while the . 
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wounded yelled with pain, and called 
upon their comrades to revenge them. 

A window was now opened, and the 
aged Philip Van Rynk appeared for a 
second, and cast a hasty glance at the 
crowd below. The sight made him 
quail : he had supposed that the assem- 
bly was such as the watch might dis- 
perse, if assisted by ihe more respectable 
citizens. A momentary view, however, 
of the scene beneath, shewed him that 
he had miscalculated. He disappeared 
in a twinkling, and it was well for him 
that he did so, for three arrows whistled 
over the heads of the crowd: two of 
them entered the house,' while a third 
quivered in the frame of the window. 

Then arose another wild cry, as the 
old man withdrew from the view of the 
assailants. 

« Van Rynk ! Van Rynk!*' shouted 
a ruffian, who had armed himself with 
a brown-bill. ** Ha I you whoreson 
Flemish goat ! you took the wall of me 
in the Chepe last Friday.'* 

** And you beat my trusty dog with your 
riding staff in the stocks' market," cried 
another. 

** Hie Devil wears such a beard when 
he meets the witches," said a woman, 
shaking aloft a large torch, and looking 
herself like a priestess of Hecate. 

" I will have that beard in my hand ere 
long!" cried the Alsatian butcher — 
** burst the doors and help yourselves, my 
boys — he has stuff in the house that the 
Pope might covet." 

Several men accordingly began to bat- 
ter the door of the old merchant's house, 
which shook with the blows. Shots were 
again discharged from the opposite side 
of the street, and several of the besiegers 
were killed and wounded, while large 
stones and scalding water were thrown 
upon the heads of those who were imme- 
diately under the door. 

But the second story of Van Rynk's 
house projected far over the foot-path, so 
that the attacking party could not he se- 
riously molested. They soon ceased to 
batter the door, and at the suggestion of 
a stonemason, commenced making a 
breach in the wall, where it was impossi- 
ble for the besieged to reach them. 

While this was preparing, Nicholas 
Fortescue, who had fallen in with five or 
six of his acquaintances, was deliberating 
how he should save the Fleming and his 
daughter from their fierce enemies. The 
butcher and his friends had nearly effected 
a breach in the house, while the other 
part of the rabble prevented the foreign- 
ers on the opposite side of the street from 



appearing at the windows with their 
cross-bows and hackbuts. 

Fortescue did not love the foreigners 
any more than the rest of his countrymen, 
but Van Rynk had a grey head, and his 
daughter waspassing beautiful, two things 
that always operated strongly on our 
'prentice's feelings: he determined to 
save them at the risk of his life ; and his 
companions, to whom he communicated 
his intentions, swore to assist him. 

** My lads," said be, addressing them, 
" there is an alley below, which leads to 
the water-side; if we could climb the 
wall, we are at the back of the old Flem- 
ing's house" — 

** Be quick, then,'* cried the 'prentices, 
" or that blood-thirsty dog the butcher 
will have run down his game." 

The 'prentice and his friends cautiously 
withdrew from the crowd, and diving 
into the alley scaled the high wall, and 
soon found themselves at the rear of Van 
Rynk*s house, which they entered with- 
out opposition, the door being left: on the 
latch, the inmates having probably cal- 
culated upon the possibility of their being 
obliged to retreat, in the event of the 
assailants succeeding in forcing an en- 
trance. 

They ascended the stairs which led to 
the principal apartments, and heard loud 
shouts, mingled with the clash of wea- 
pons and ^e knell of fire-arms; the 
butcher and his desperate band had 
broken through the wall, and after a short 
but violent struggle, in which the mer- 
chant took a part, the old man retreated, 
leaving his two serving men and his ap- 
prentice mortally wounded. 

Determined to sell his life dearly, 
Van Rynk flew from the spot and gain- 
ed time to ascend the stairs, by closing 
a strong inner door upon the intruders. 
But great was his alarm as he encoun- 
tered the little band of apprentices. 
Nevertheless, he raised his sword, and* 
seemed inclined to dispute their pos- 
session ; and it was not until after they 
had disarmed him, that he could be per- 
suaded of their friendly intentions. As 
his sword was wrenched from his grasp, 
his daughter rushed from an adjoining 
room, and fell at the feet of Fortescue. 

" Oh good Englishmen,'* cried she, 
in broken English, ** save my father !" 

*' Save him!" said Fortescue, raising 
her up, " I '11 be cut to the chin, ere 
they touch a hair of his head ; but you 
must fly — another moment, and you are 
lost. Have you the key of the door 
which opens into the alley ?" 

'* 'Tis here," said the old merchant. 
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taking the key from his bosom, " hasten 
good youth and I will reward thee 
«obly." 

** You must fly to the water side, 
alone," said Fortescue, " your daughter 
shall be protected— but time presses. 
Will Studely, Sam Hall, Jem Rendell. 
see Master Van Rynk to the water-side, 
1 '11 follow with the lady ; and Hugh 
Smithson, Walter Browne, and little 
Jack Waytc, shall help me." 

As he spoke, a thick vapour was 
spreading itself through the house, and 
a loud crackling was heard below. 

" By heaven !" exclaimed the 'pren- 
tice, "they have ftred the house !" 

Van Rynk was about to depart, when 
he suddenly recollected his money chest. 
This was soon dragged out by two of 
the 'prentices, and the merchant and his 
escort departed. 

•< Heaven bless thee, youth, I feel 
that thou wilt not betray me!" ejacu- 
lated the merchant as he passed out. 

** Now then," said Fortescue, " your 
hand, fair lady— oh ! your jewel casket ! 
give it to me,'* he thrust it under his 
girdle. " So, now, let us begone — ha ! 
they have entered the court yard!" 

He spoke truly : as they emerged from 
under the porch, which shaded the door 
by which he and his companions had 
entered, several men rushed towards 
them. The foremost was Lorymer, who 
instantly made a lunge at the 'prentice, 
shouting at the same time, "unhand 
the wench, knave,, and defend thy- 
self!" 

" To the devil with thee, gallows 
bird!" replied Fortescue, and with a 
back-handed blow of his broadsword, he 
struck off the right hand of his assailant : 
another stroke followed, and alighted on 
the head of the unfortunate man, crash- 
ing through bone and brain, and the 
bcMdy of Lorymer fell quivering to the 
ground. 

A man of giant frame and fierce aspect 
n^xt advanced with a dreadful oath — it 
was the Alsatian butcher. 

The 'prentice looked at the athletic 
ruffian with something like dread — he 
felt the weight on his left arm increasing 
— his lovely charge had fainted ; but he 
kept on his guard, and waited for the 
blow of his antagonist. 

Another execration burst from the lips 
of the butcher as, with flashing eyes and 
clenched teeth, he struck at the youth's 
bare head. The stroke was parried, and 
the ruffian overreaching himself, slipped 
and fell. Ere he could recover his legs 
the swords of Fortescue's companions 



were sheathed in his body, and his fol- 
lowers fled away in alarm. 

All this was'the work of a moment. 

" Now then, my lads, let us run for 
it!" cried the 'prentice, taking in his 
arms the still ' insensible form of the 
beautiful little Fleming. 

They hurried to the water-side, where 
the other 'prentices had already un- 
moored a boat. 

"Whither would you go, master?" 
inquired Fortescue, placing his burthen 
in the lap of the old man. 

" To St. Saviour's church —we shall 
obtain sanctuary there — the priest knows 
me well," said Van Rynk, kissing his 
child, who was slowly reviving. 

" We must be your guard, then," ob- 
served Fortescue, stepping into the boat, 
** there is a stir on the other side of the 
river, and you may be stopped." 

In the mean time the fire was gaining 
on the house of the venerable Fkming, 
and as the boat proceeded across the 
river, the bright flames rose to a great 
height, lighting up the whole neighbour- 
hood, and the tall towers which sur- 
mounted London Bridge, while the 
Thames beneath glowed like moken 
lead. 

But not a sigh heaved the breast of 
the old man, as he gazed on the bright 
flames that consumed his most valuable 
merchandize. His lips moved, but not 
in murmurs ; his overcharged heart 
throbbed with gladness — he was breath- 
ing a prayer to that Power, which had 
preserved to him his only child. 

Ere the boat had reached the other 
side of the river, a strong body of sol- 
diers and armed citizens, headed by Sir 
John Rest, the lord mayor, entered 
Thames-street, and the rioters fled in 
confusion and dismay, leaving sad traces 
of their violence. Other bands, which 
had spread themselves through the city, 
were also dispersed, and by day- break 
tranquillity was restored. 

Chapter VII, 

Fortescue meets Master Willough- 

BYE. — Conclusion. 

The calm of the fbllowing morning was 
more terrible than the storm of the night 
before. It was May- Day, but no revel- 
ling was contemplated by the citizens. 
The huge May-pole which was wont to 
be set up in Lcaidenhall-street, hung un- 
disturbed against the wall of the church 
of St. Andrew IJndershaft. Tears stood 
in the eyes of bearded men a& they passed 
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through the streets; and wailing was 
heard in many a hitherto happy dwelling. 
Armed men occupied several of the 
principal thoroughfares, and the ser- 
geant»-at-arms were prowlibg about, and 
dri^ging from their hiding places the 
participators in the outrages of the pre- 
ceding evening. Ere mid-day arrived, 
Nicholas Fortescue was again an occu- 
pant of the Poultry Compter ; — but this 
time he was not alone. 

A conmiission of Oyer and Terminer 
was immediately made out. and the trials 
of the prisoners took place at Guildhall. 
Nicholas Fortescue took his stand at the 
bar with his six companions in misery, 
and it was only when called upon to 
plead, that he raised his head. But what 
a sight met his view ! A crowd of gorge- 
ously dressed noblemen and gentlemen 
occupied the court, and in the midst of 
them sat that portly figure whom he had 
parted with at Queenhithe! A mist ob- 
scured his sight — a noise like the rushing 
of waters filled his ears — his knees bent 
under him, and he fell back in a swoon 
— it was Master .Willoughbye ! It was 
theKingI 

When our *prentice recovered, he found 
himself still in that comely presence, but 
not in the court. " Pardon, pardon, 
gracious lord," murmured the poor 
youth. 

Henry laughed aloud. — ** Pardon 
thee !" cried he, «av, by St. George! and 
reward thee too— nse man. Matter WU" 
loughbye is thy friend — old Philip Van 
Rynk hath given us an account of thee 
and thy brave companions." 

Our tale is told. — The rest is matter 
of history, and may be found in the 
Chronicle of HoUingshed. Only one 
man, it is said, died by the hands of 
the executioner, and this was John Lin- 
coln, who had been the prime mover of 
the sedition. 

In the year of grace, 1537, Nicho- 
las Fortescue was a rich stationer, al- 
derman of the ward of Chepe, and 
father of eleven children. When he 
died, full of years and honours, his 
widow, the once pretty Jane Elliott, 
erected to his memory a handsome tomb 
in Bow Church ; but that awful visita- 
tion, which historians have tiermed par 
excellence, "the great fire," proved 
more destructive to the antiquities of 
the metropolis than even the scythe of 
Time, and the pious Cockney who per- 
forms a pilgrimage .to Bow Church will 
look in vain for the tomb of Nicholas 
Fortescue. The tumults which we have 
endeavoured to describe, for ever tended 



to abridge the sports of the London ap- 
prentices ; and Evil Majf-Day, as it was 
afterwards called, was long remembered 
by the citizens. A. A. A. 

THE MINIATURE. 

BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 

William was holding in his hand 

The likeness of his wife — 
Fresh, as if touched by fairy wand, 

With beauty, grace, and life. 
He almost thought it spoke : 

He gazed upon the treasure still, 
Absorbed, delighted, and amazed, 

To view the artist's skill. 

" This picture is yourself, dear Jane, 

'T is drawn to nature true ; 
I 've kissed it o*er and o'er again. 

It is so much like you." 
" And did it kiss you back, my dear ?" 

" Why — no — ^my love," said he. 
" Then, William, it is very clear. 

*T is not at all like me r* 



THE PIRATE. 

A SKETCH. 

The gong had just sounded eight bells, 
as Captain M. entered the cuddy, <<care 
on his brow, and pensive thoughtfiilness.*' 
So unusual was the aspect he wore, that 
all remarked it : in general, his was the 
face of cheerfulness; not only seeming 
happy, but imparting happiness to all 
around. ** What has chased the smiles 
from thy face ?" said one of the young 
writers — ** a youth much given to l^yron, 
and open neckcloths. < Why looks our 
Caesar with an angry frown?* But, 
poetry apart, what is the matter?** "Why ! 
the fact is, we are chased,** replied the 
captain. Chased ! chased! ! chased! ! ! 
was echoed from mouth to mouth, in 
various tones of doubt, alarm, and ad- 
miration. '< Yes, however extraordinary 
it may seem to this good company,** con- 
tinued our commander, " I have no doubt 
that such is the fact; for the vessel which 
was seen this morning right astern, and 
which has maintained an equal distance 
during the day, is coming up with us 
hand over hand. I am quite sure, there- 
fore, she is after no good ; she*s a wick- 
ed-looking craft — at one' bell we shall 
beat to quarters.*' 

We had left the Downs a few days 
after the arrival of tlie Morning Star, 
and, with our heads and hearts full of 
that atrocious .affair, rushed on the poop. 
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The melancholy catastrophe alluded to 
had been a constant theme at the cuddy 
table, and many a face shewed signs of 
anxiety at the news just conveyed to us. 
On ascending thepoop, assurance became 
doubly sure ; for, certain enough, there 
was the beautiful little craft overhauling 
lis in most gallant style. She was a long, 
dark-looking vessel low in the water, 
but having very taJl masts, with sails 
white as the driven snow. 

The drum had now beat to quarters, 
and all was for the time bustle and pre- 
paration. Sailors clearing the guns^ 
handing up ammunition, and distributing 
pistols and cutlasses ; soldiers mustering 
on the quarter-deck, in full accoutre- 
ments, prior to taking their station on 
the poop. We had 200 on board : wo- 
men in the waist, with anxious faces, and 
children staring with wondering eyes; 
writers, cadets, and assistant-surgeons, 
in heterogeneous medley. The latter, 
as soon as the news had been confirmed, 
descended to their various cabins, and 
re-appeared in martial attire. One young 
gentleman had his "toasting-knife" stuck 
through the pocket-hole of his inexpres- 
sibles — a second Monkbarns; another 
came on exulting, his full-dress shako 
placed Jauntingly on his head — as a Bond- 
street beau wears his castor; a third, 
with pistols in his sash, his swallow-tail- 
ed coat boasting of saw-dust, his sword 
dangling between his legs in all the ex- 
tricacies of novelty — ^he was truly a mar- 
tial figure ready to seek for reputation 
even at " the cannon's mouth.'* Writers 
had their Joe M anton, and assistant-sur- 
geons their instruments. It was a stir- 
ring sight, and yet, withal, ridiculous. 

But now, the stranger quickly ap- 
proached us, and quietness was ordered. 
The moment was an interesting one. 
A deep silence reigned throughout the 
vessel, save now and then the dash of the 
water against the ship's side, and here 
and there the half-suppressed ejaculation 
of some impatient son of Neptune. Our 
enemy, for so we had learned to desi^- 
' nate the stranger, came gradually up m 
our wake: no light, no sound, issued 
from her; and when about a cable's 
len^h from us, she luffed to the wind, 
as if to pass us to windward; but the 
voice of the captain, who hailed her 
with the usual salute, " ship a hoy !" 
made her apparently alter her purpose, 
though she answered not, for, shifting 
her helm, she darted to leeward of us. 

Again the trumpet sent forth its sum- 
mons; but still their was no answer, 
and the vessel was now about a pistol- 



shot (rom our larboard quarter. ** Once 
more, what ship's that? answer or I'll 
send a broadside into you," was uttered 
in a voice of thunder from the trumpet, 
by our captain. Still all was silent; 
and many a heart beat with quicker pul- 
sation. On a sudden, we observed her 
lower steering-sails taken in by some in- 
visible agency; for all this time we had 
not seen a single human being, nor did 
we hear the sl^htest noise, although we 
had listened with painful attention. 

Matters began to assume a very serious 
aspect — delay was dangerous: it was a 
critical moment, for we bad an advantage 
of position not to be thrown away. Two 
main-deck guns were fired across her 
bow. The next moment our enemy *8 
starboard ports were hauled up, and we 
could plainly discern every gun, with a 
lantern over it, as they were run out. 
Still we hesitated with our broadside, and 
about a minute afterwards our enemy's 
guns disappeared as suddenly as they 
had been run out. We heard the order 
given to her helmsman. She altered 
her course, and in a few seconds was 
astern of us. 

We gazed at each other in a silent as- 
tonishment, but presently all was explain- 
ed. Our attention had been so much 
taken up by the stranger, that we had 
not thought of the weather, which had 
been threatening some time, and for 
which reason we were under snug saiL 
But, during our short acquaintance, the 
wind had been gradually increasing, and 
two minutes afier the pirate dropt astern, 
it blew a perfect hurricane, accompanied 
by heavy rain. We had just time to 
observe our friend scudding before it un- 
der bare poles, and we saw him no more. 
NavUcal Magazine, 

AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

Thosx few pale Autumn flowers ! 

How beautiful they are ! 
Than all that went before. 
Than all the summer store. 

How lovelier far ! 

And why ? — they are the last — 
The last ! — ^the last ! — ^the last ! — 

O, by that little word. 

How many thoughts are stirred ! 
The sister of the past ! 

Pale flowers ! — pale perishing flowers ! 

Ye 're types of precious things; 
Types of those bitter moments, 
That flit like life'a enjoyments, 

On rapid, rapid wings. 
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Last hours with parting dear ones, 
(That time the festest spends), 

Last tears, in silence shed, 

Last words, half uttered, 
Last looks of dying friends ! 

But who would fain compress 

A life into a day — 
The last day spent with one. 
Who, ere the morrow's sun. 

Must leave us, and for aye ? 

O, precious, precious moments ! 

Pale flowers, ye *re types of those — 
The saddest! sweetest! dearest! 
Because, like those, the nearest 

To an eternal close. 

Pale flowers ! pale perishing flowers ! 

I woo your gentle breath ; 
I leave the summer rose 
For yoimger, blither brows — 

Tell me of change and death. 



BEAUTY AND ASSOCIATION. 

BT ELLAREMOKT. 

Material beauty owes half its attraction 
to the charms of association. While we 
gaze upon the productions of the sculptor 
or painter, there are many considerations 
independent of the mere shape and figure; 
or of the exquisite finish of the proiduc- 
tions, which enter into our reflections 
and enhance our pleasure. We are sur- 
prised that such could be conceived and 
executied by man — that they are the work 
of hands like our own — and we admire 
the almost incredible skill with which 
the artist has wrought them, from mate- 
rials apparently so madequate to the pur-, 
pose^-the ingenuity by which the mar- 
ble is made to assume the easy attitude 
and natural form of life, and the canvass 
to express with such accuracy the object 
of the artist's conception. In other 
words, we associate the author and his 
instruments with the result which has 
been produced, and thus our delight and 
interest is doubly increased. 

And why is it in life that we often 
behold others sighing in admiration over 
forms and features in which we can dis- 
cover no peculiar attraction ? Why is 
it that the face which we have passed at 
first with a careless glance, has afterwards 
been destined to haunt our dreams, and 
perchance to steal the sleep from our 
pillows? It is be<»use there is a charm 
not contained in the mere ** ciu^ed lines** 
of Hogarth, in ovid features and round- 
ed forms, though these may be its re- 



presentatives. It is that there is an in- 
tellectual and moral, as well as material 
loveliness, and that both must be associate 
ed in order to produce their fullest effect. 
A plain countenance becomes fiiscinating 
and beautiful when it is combined with 
a heart and mind which claim our ho- 
mage, and becomes the speaking vehicle 
of thoughts and feelings congenial to our 
own. 

In nature, too, the brightest and love- 
liest scenes are those which wake the 
sweetest thoughts, and are linked with 
the fondest and noblest associations. 
The same view which might chain us 
for hours in speechless admiration in the 
classic climes of Italy and Greece, might 
be passed with comparative indifference 
in the untrodden interior of New- Hol- 
land or Madagascar. In the former, 
not a mountain rears its head unsung, 
and every hill, plain, and valley are 
teeming with recollections. Homer or 
Virgil may have stood upon the very 
spot where we are standing, and have 
gazed upon the scene before us ; or some 
proud warrior may have written it with 
his name, by a deed of heroism. But 
the latter has no such associations. Thus, 
too, we look with indescribable pleasure 
on the placid surface of Leman and Loch 
Lomond, or on the snow -clad tops of 
Mont Blanc or Ben Nevis; but were 
not half that pleasure removed had they 
never been sung by the muse of a Scott 
or a Byron ? or were they not hallowed 
by genius, as the bright and fadeless 
scenes and shrines of romance? And 
why is it that we gaze with such raptuf^ 
upon spots which are consecrated by great 
events — upon Marathon or Plataea, up- 
on Blenheim or Waterloo ? Why, when 
we have passed a thousand similar — a 
thousand lovelier scenes without a com- 
ment of admiration, do we linger over 
these? It is from the spirit which is 
stirred up within us. It is that while we 
gaze, fancy calls up again the events which 
have occurred there — the splendour 
and beauty of martial array — ^the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of war ; the deed 
of daring, and the triumph of heroism. 

We may have been a traveller— we 
may have wandered in the climes of sun 
and song — amid scenes which genius has 
consigned to immortality — and where 
nature and art have lavished all their 
gifts of loveliness. We may have roved 
in the vales of Cashmere — ^the gardens of 
Shiraz — ^in the wilds of Switzerland, or 
the walks of the Tuileries. Yet, what 
of all the scenes which we have looked 
upon, are those which have left the most 
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indelible impressions? What are the 
scenes which are shrined in insurpassable 
beauty in the sanctuary of our hearts, 
and where fancy and memory oftenest 
delight to linger and worship? Is it 
these, when we shut our eyes, in our 
reverie^or dreams, that come up to glad- 
den our" musings? Or is it not some 
bright spot where we dreamed and play- 
ed and loved in the days of our childhood ; 
the views which enclose the dwelling- 
place of our infancy ? And why is 
this ? They may be tame in other eyes 
— the stranger might pass them with in- 
difference and contempt — they may not 
possess a moiety of the loveliness which 
we have since gazed upon. And yet to 
us they are more beautiful than aught 
we have since seen, because earth has 
naught that can match them in the live- 
liness or loveliness of their associations. 
They are beautiful to us, as the theatre 
of a thousand childish incidents. The 
sacred regbtry of unfading memories — 
of the charms of young love and affection, 
of young dreams and aspirations. And 
perchance, too, they are consecrated as 
the last resting-place of those we have 
loved, and of those who have Ipved us, 
as we ne'er shall love, or be loved again. 
What a world of exquisite sentiment is 
there in the dying request of Joseph, 
and the solemn earnestness with which 
it was enforced, that his bones might 
be conveyed to rest in the tomb of his 
fathers. Egypt would have lavished all 
the pomp and splendour of the east on 
the tomb of Pharaoh's fitvourite. But 
in Canaan, perchance, he deemed that 
even after death his spirit might still 
wander amid the lovely scenes of his in- 
fancy, and take delight in the thought 
that the same breeze which fanned the 
brow of his childhood was sweeping o*er 
his grave. £. 

THE RIVALS; 

A TALE OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
BY WILLL&M COX. 

It was on a Sunday aflemoon, in the 
middle of March, 18 — , when a young 
man, of diminutive dimensions, planted 
himself at the comer of one of the prin- 
cipal streets in the busy and populous 
city of . Under all the circum- 
stances of the case this seemed a most 
singular proceeding. A fine May morn- 
ing, as is common in March, had given 
place to a December afternoon; and a 
keen, raw, north-east wind, admirably 
calculated to perform the part of a rougji 
razor, blustered and bellowed along the 



melancholy street, sweq>ing it of every 
vestige of humanity gifted with sense 
enough to know that a warm fireside was 
comfortable, and pence enough to pro- 
cure one. An old apple- woman, seated 
by the borders of the swollen kennel, 
and a hungry dog, gnawing at a bone, 
were the only substances endowed with 
vitality, perceptible, except the young 
man who had located himself in such an 
apparently unnatural situation. His ap- 
pearance was pitiable in the extreme. 
Seduced by the flattering appearance of 
the morning, when the sun shone and 
the southern breeze blew, he had thought- 
lessly arrayed his limbs in the gay garni- 
ture of spring, and the consequence was, 
that there he stood, exposed to all the 
assaults of a raw, chill, unfeeling north- 
eater, in a new pea^green coat, nankeen 
trowsers, and pale-complexioned waist- 
coat with a delicate sprig, lemon-coloured 
gloves, and white silk stockings. His 
face, as a natural consequence of such a 
costume, in such weather, exhibited a 
sample of the varied hues of the rainbow, 
though it can scarely be added ** blent 
into beauty." " Pale, pale was his 
cheek," or rather pipeclay -coloured; 
blue were his lips ; while his nose, which 
was of a fiery red at the base, deepened, 
through all the intermediate shades, into 
concentrated purple at the extremity. 
His hair and whiskers, which were of a 
bright scarlet, formed a striking fringe 
or border to his unhappy-looking coun- 
tenance. He wore his hat on one side 
of his head, at about an angle of seventy- 
five degrees, which, in warmer weather, 
and under more favourable auspices, 
might impart a sprightly air to the 
wearer ; just now, however, it was most 
incongruous when coupled with the utter 
misery and desolation of the sum total 
of his personal appearance. There is 
little more to be added, except that he 
was within a fraction of four feet ten 
inches in height, that he kept a shop fbr 
the retail of tobacco and &ncy snuffs, 
and that his name was Thomas Maximi- 
lian Potts. 

But wherefore stood he there? " That 
is the question . " The sympathetic hearts of 
theladies wiU readily anticipate the answer 
— he was in love. Yes, fondly, passion- 
ately, and, we may say for a man of his 
size, overwhelmingly in love. That little 
body, slight and trivial as it appeared, con- 
tained a heart — to correspond; and that 
heart had long been in the possession 
(figuratively) of Miss Julia Smith, only 
daughter and sole heiress of Mr. Smith» 
the eminent biscuit -baker, who resided 
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in the second house round the identical 
comer at which Potts had stationed him- 
self. 

The case stood thus. — He had been 
invited by the fair Julia to tea, and, as 
he fondly hoped, to a tete-a'tSte, that 
afternoon. He had hastened (in the 
expressive phraseology usual on such oc- 
casions) on the wings of love to keep the 
appointment, when lo ! just as he arrived 
at the door, his eyes were blasted (figu- 
ratively also) by the sight of his hated 
rival, James Fish, chemist and druggist, 
entering his bower of bliss. He shrunk 
back as if a creditor had crossed his path; 
but trusting it might only be a casual 
call, waited patiently in his deplorable 
situation for the re- issuing and final exit 
of the abhorred Fish. But the shades of 
evening fell deeper and deeper, the driz- 
zling rain came down thicker and thicker, 
the wind blew keener and keener — " Poor 
Tom was a-cold ! ** The component parts 
of his body shook and trembled like the 
autunmal leaves in the November blast 
— his eyes distilled drops of liquid crys- 
tal; and, in the copious language of 
Wordsworth, his teeth, like those of 
Master Harry Gill, 

** Evermore went chatter, chatter. 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still." 

But there is a limit to human endurance. 
He could not stand it any longer — so he 
went and rapped at the door, and was 
forthwith ushered into the parlour. 

"Bless me! how late you are, Mr. 
Potts,'* exclaimed Julia; " but do take a 
seat near the fire,'* added she, in a sym- 
pathizing tone, as she took cognizance of 
the frigid, rigid condition of her unhap- 
py suitor. 

The scene which presented itself to 
the eyes of Potts was (with one excep- 
tion) extremely revivifying. Every thing 
spoke of warmth and comfort. The 
apartment was small, snug, and double- 
carpeted ; the curtains were drawn close, 
the dull, dreary twilight excluded ; and 
brightly and cheerfully burnt the fire in 
the grate, before which, half-buried in the 
wool of thehearth-rugreclined the fattest 
of poodles. At one side of the fire sat the 
contented and oleaginous biscuit-baker, 
Mr. Smith, in his accustomed state of 
semi-somnolency; at the other, Frank 
Lumley, a good-looking, good-tempered, 
rattle-pated coz of Julia's ; while in the 
centre was placed the vile Fish. The 
fair Julia herself was busied in preparing 
the steaming beverage which cheers 
** but not intoxicates ;" and while it is 
getting ready, we may as well at once in- 
troduce the company. 



And first, of Fish, who was in truth 
a most extraordinary piece of flesh. In 
altitude he approximated to seven feet, 
and the various extremities of his person 
corresponded to his altitude. His mouth, 
teeth, lips, nose, and eyes, were on the 
most unlimited scale, and as for his chin, 
there was no end to it. His hands, had 
he ever had the bad fortune to have been 
apprehended on a charge of pocket- 
picking, if allowed to have been produc- 
ed in evidence, would have ensured his 
acquittal by any jury in Christendom ; 
indeed, the idea of their going into an 
ordinary pocket was absurd ; while his 
two feet were fully equivalent to three, 
thus giving the lie at once to that stand- 
ard of measurement which dogmatically 
asserts that twelve inches make one foot. 
Yet with all those weighty helps — those 
extraordinary appendages, the sum total 
of the man was nothing; in fact, he 
never weighed more than one hundred 
pounds in the heaviest day of his exist- 
ence. To in part account for this, it 
must be taken into consideration, that 
his columnar body was shrunk, sapless, 
and of small and equal circumference in 
all its parts; his neck, scraggy and 
crane-like, could scarcely be accounted 
any thing as regarded weight; whilst his 
legs, which were really very long, fell off 
aboat the calf, but gradually thickened 
as they approached the knees and ancles, 
so that the old woman who was in the 
habit of knitting his hose, used to make 
an extra charge in consequence of having 
to narrow the loops at this portion of his 
anatomy, instead of having, as is com- 
mon, to widen or enlarge them. All 
this rendered Fish peculiarly ill adapted 
for tempestuous weather ; for carrying, 
as he did, his head so high, the wind 
naturally took a powerful hold of him, 
and though his extensive feet prevented 
his being blown over, yet his weak flex- 
ible body swayed and l)ent and bowed to 
every blast, like the bows of a sapling wil- 
low. A cast-off coat of his was preserved 
as a curiosity in the lodge of the tailors* 
society of his native town ; and it is a 
well-known fact, that during a severe fit 
of influenza under which he laboured, 
no less than seven eminent surgeons were 
secretly negotiating with the sexton of 
his parish church for the reversion of his 
most extraordinarily constructed corpus; 
but he lived, and science wept as he re- 
covered. In mind and temper Fish was 
as mild as milk ; one of the most simple, 
kind-hearted, inoffensive creatures that 
ever breathed. He followed Mr. Cole- 
ridge*s advice, and loved, with a tempe- 
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rate love, "all things both great and 
small," even that smallest of things, his 
rival, Thomas Maximilian Potts, tobac- 
conist. 

Smith (the eminent biscuit-baker) was 
exactly the reverse of Fish in personal 
endowments. He was a short, pursy 
man, ** scant of breath," and as fat as a 
dodo.* In venturing a wager on which 
of the various disorders flesh is heir to, 
was eventually the most likely to termi- 
nate the career of Mr. Smith, you 
might have backed f^plexy against the 
field. He was a man of few words; 
indeed his conversational powers were 
limited, in consequence of having devot- 
ed his &culties early in life solely to the 
absorbing study of biscuit-balung, by 
which he had made a fortune. He had 
no thirst for knowledge or information, 
or indeed any thing, excepting punch ; 
so that he did little else than saunter 
about the doors in fine weather ; doze by 
the fire in foul, smoke, tipple, read the 
newspapers, and give his assent to what- 
ever Julia proposed. 

Julia herself was as merry, hearty, 
pretty a little girl as a reasonable man 
could desire, with cherry cheeks, fair 
complexion, hazel eyes, auburn hair, ten 
thousand pounds, and the sweetest little 
mouth in the town. She was of the 
middle height, neady moulded, of a com- 
fcntable plumpness, yet without inherit- 
ing from her fiither the slightest tendency 
to undue obesity. Pleasant in manner, 
cheerful in temper, qtiick-witted, light- 
hearted, and of the loving and lovable 
age of nineteen, it was altogether a 
shame that Miss Julia Smith continued 
Miss Julia Smith. Whether she had 
ultimately to become Potts or Fish — but 
it is wrong to anticipate* 

Her cousin, Frank Lumley, was, as 
has already been observed, a good-look- 
ing, good-hearted, frank, spirited young 
feUow, whom everybody liked, and yet 
whom every body prophesied would never 
do good, in consequence of a singular 
deficiency in his intellectual qualifica- 
tions, namely, an utter inability to cal- 
culate the value of money, although 
clerk to his uncle the rich banker, who 
prudently kept Master Frank's salary as 
low as possible, on the ground that there 
would be « the less thrown away." Poor 
was Frank, and poor was he likely to 
remain; a otrcumstance, however, which 
did not seem to give him the slightest 
uneasiness. 

In far less time than it has taken to 



* Vide Buffbn's Nat. Hist. 



introduce the company, they had brought 
the tea-slopping to a termination ; and 
the weak, washy, warm-water imple- 
ments being removed, the conversation, 
under the cheering influence of Julia's 
eyes, became brisk and animated. True, 
Master Francis said little, rose suddenly 
from his chair, sat suddenly down again, 
crossed, uncrossed, and recrossed his legs, 
r^ulated the fire and candles, patted the 
poodle, and perfi^rmed all those evolu- 
tions proper to people not over and above 
comfortable ; but Fish, who was deeply 
scientific, lectured away most innocently 
to Julia about sulphur-baths, medicinal 
springs, gases — oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen — acids, alkalies, and so on to 
the end of the chapter; while Potts, who 
was a kind of literary creatiu*e, bdng a 
soiler of commonplace-books, a scribbler 
of patriotic paragraphs, and president of 
a debating nuisance, kept chattering away 
at an amazing rate about Byron, Scott, 
Shakspeare, and the Ladies* Magazine. 
Julia sat in the middle, listening com- 
placently, dividing her smiles equally, 
and occasionally inquiring of Francis "if 
there was any thing the matter with 
him?" 

But the conversation, from literary and 
scientific, suddenly took a personal turn. 
Fish had inadvertently made some dis- 
paraging allusion to littleness as connect- 
ed with the human form, whereupon 
Maximilian became wroth and indignant 
exceedingly. He proceeded to assert 
that there had never been a lengthy poet, 
painter, player, or even warrior, of any 
eminence (he was a little ill-informed 
wretch, that Potts, 

" Brisk as a flea, and ignorant at dirt") 

— that extraordinary height, in feet, de- 
based the intellectual faculties — that all 
great men, from Alexander to himself, 
had been little ones — winding up, in a 
magnificent manner, with that quotation 
which every man under five feet four 
inches, has at his tongue's end— r 

*' Were I as tali to reach the pole. 
Or grasp the ocean in a span ; 

I 'd still be measared by my sodI,— 
The mind '■ the standard of the man V* 

This fiu'ious piece of declamation was 
followed by an indescribable soimd be- 
tween a groan and a grumble from the 
eminent and recumbent biscuit-baker, 
who arose from his chair, shook himself, 
inquired the clock, said he felt inclined 
to sleep, (he had done nothing else for 
the last three hours), wished the com- 
pany a good night, and waddled off to 
bed. 
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Mr. Lumley also shewed an inclina- 
tion to depart, and Fish and Potts re- 
luctantly followed his example. Julia 
condescendingly volunteered to shew them 
the door herself. 

"Good night, Miss Smith," said Fish, 
with a mournfully tender inflexion of the 
voice, at the same time stretching forth 
his ponderous paw to perform the opera- 
tion of shaking* 

f Good night* Mr. Fish," kindly re- 
sponded Julia, placing her small, delicate 
iMUid in some part of his. 

Bnt Potts parted not so prosaically. 

** FmrewtSl, Julia,*' he muttered, in an 

impud^ under-tone — 

" Farewell I a word that has been and mast be, 

A sound that makes n» linger— yet farewell !** 

" Bless me," quoth Frank, « I have 
forgotten my gloves — ^how unfortimate !" 

" Very,*' said Julia, as she closed the 
door after Fish and Potts, and followed 
Frank up-stairs to look for the gloves. 

Brightly and beautifully shone the sun 
on the ensuing morning. Mild and 
balmy was the air, blue and serene the 
sky, and a universal harmony and cheer- 
fulness seem to pervade all nature. In 
a neat little church, a short distance 
from the town before alluded to, the bells 
were ringing merrily to and fro in conse- 
quence of the great heiress Miss Smith 
having that morning, as the old spinsters 
of the district said, " thrown herself away 
on handsome Frank Lumley, at the same 
time jilting*' (as they alleged) « Mr. 
Potts who had an exceUent business, and 
Mr. Fish who had a better.** Be that as 
it might. Lovely looked the little rural 
church-yard of which we are speaking 
— lovely looked it, cheerful, almost gay. 
The vocalists of the spring, unconscious 
of the solemnity of the place, sent forth 
a continuous stream of rich and merry 
music from every bush and tree with 
which it was adorned ; there was a mur- 
mur of music in the mild and myriad- 
peopled air, and there was most exquisite 
music in the gentle rustle of the bride's 
white satin dress as she tripped timidly 
down the narrow church-yard path to- 
wards the carriage at the gates, which 
was waiting to bear her away to purling 
streams and pastures green, for the allot- 
ted month of honey. 

How quick flies evil tidings to those 
concerned ! As she walked along with 
her eyes modestly bent downwarcUt, they 
rested, quite imexpectedly, on the per- 
turbed visage of Mr. Potts. Manifold 
were the emotions depicted therein — 
wrath, disappointment, affected disdain, 



wounded, self^x>nceited, and concentra- 
ted indignation were a few of them . He 
raised his arm slowly, and pointed im- 
pressively to the skies, as much as to say, 
** There are your deceits and perjuries 
registered.** Julia instinctively looked 
up, when lo! high above her, but 
distinctly visible, she beheld the rueful, 
lugubrious physiognomy of Fish, bent 
reproachfuUy, though *'more in sorrow 
than in anger," upon her. It was toa 
much. She hastened forward, and, with- 
out venturing another glance, entered 
the carriage. Frank, who appeared most 
insultingly happy, bowed to each of the 
gentlemen, and followed his fair bride. 
The door closed, the driver mounted, the 
little boys clustered round the gates 
volunteered three cheers, and away drove 
the new-married pair. 

Fish stood as one entranced, until the 
last rattle of the wheels died upon his ear. 
He then buttoned his coat, let his hands 
fall to the bottom of his trowser&-pockets, 
and stalked solemnly homewards. When 
arrived there, he shut up his shop, retired 
to his private apartments, closed the win- 
dow-blinds, sat down by the Are. and 
sought and found relief in a flood of tears. 

Potts, who was of a more flery tempe- 
rament, scorned to wet an eyelid. He 
strutted away, no one knew whither; 
but late in the evening of that eventful 
day, he was discovered in a state of insen- 
sibility at a small blind tavern in the nei^- 
bourhood, with the trivial remains of the 
seventh tumbler of brandy and water be- 
fore him. On the table lay a loaded pis- 
tol, and from his waistcoat portruded an 
unfinished ** Ode to Despair,** all about 
Tartarus, Tantalus, Tisiphone, and other 
cramped classicalities. They carried the 
little fellow home, put him to bed, and 
left him to sleep off his love and liquor at 
his leisure. 

" But what of that little flirt, Julia?" 
exclaims some maid of many years. — 
Why, what of her ? What have I to do 
with her misdemeanours? I am not 
bound to follow the prescribed fashion of 
manufacturing immaculate heroines. I 
describe Miss Smith as I knew her. She 
might have a slight shade of coquetry in 
her composition, but it was very sli^f ; 
and then she was an only child, a beauty, 
and'an heiress. Not that Potts is to be 
adduced as any proof against her, for he 
was one of those presumptuous varlets 
that can extract meanings flattering to 
their vanity from the commonest civili- 
ties ; but Fish — the meek, the modest, 
the unobtrusive. Yes, she must in sport 
have angled for Fish. Some tempting 
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bait or other must have been mirthfully 
thrown out. Perchance she was tickled 
with the idea of catching so very extra- 
ordinary and altogether unmatchable a 
lover. After she had caught him, there is 
a good deal to be said in her favour for 
not gratifying the expectations she had 
raised. Think of such a man in any 
household or domestic arrangement she 
might picture to herself— it was ludi- 
crous. 

Or imagine Fish in his night-cap. 
What a shock it must have given to all 
poor Julia's notions of the sublime and 
beautiful. 

No, there is much to be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation. 

» » • » 

If the " whirligig oftime brings round 
its revenges,*' it also brings about its re- 
conciliations. I know not precisely how 
matters came about, but this I do know 
— that Frank invariably purchased his 
brown rappee at the shop of Mr. Pottos ; 
and that early in the ensuing year Fish 
stood as sponsor to a fine chubby boy, the 
first-born of Mr. and Mrs. Lumley. . 



MISCELLANIES. 

APOLOGY FOR THE MOBERK GREEKS. 

The modem Greek may have been 
found corrupt, profligate, unsteady to his 
obligations, and treacherous in the coun- 
cil and the field. But when was the 
slave, high-minded, heroic, or pure? 
The weight of the fetter has withered 
away the nerve. The very air of the 
dungeon has stamped its tint upon the 
features. The perpetual presence of 
tyranny has taught him the perpetual 
subterniges of deceit. But a new gene- 
ration are rapidly rising up. The old 
will soon have gone down to the grave, 
with their fears, their sufferings, and 
their vices: the new will be free; and 
there is in freedom a noble pledge for 
the purification of a people. The e^es 
of Europe will l>e on them ; every nation 
feeling an almost personal interest in 
the progress of a young power, placed 
in the centre of Europe, as if for the 
purpose of a common centre of the great 
alterations and renovating influence of 
all. It inhabits a glorious region; of 
whose renown, even the debasement of 
a thousand years has not been able to 
disinherit the Greek. There is more of 
the original blood, of the ancient lan- 
guage, of the national manners, and of 
the ancestral character, preserved in 
Greece, than in any other nation upon 
earth. The first efforts of such a people 



may be perverse or feeble. But they 
have the material of greatness in their 
frame, and we shall yet see Greece re- 
ascending to her old pre-eminence, and 
shining out among the intellectual splen- 
dours of the world. 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

There is no labour more destructive to 
health than that of periodical literature ; 
and in no species of mental application, 
or even of manual employment, is the 
wear and tear of a body so early , so severely 
felt. The readers of those light articles 
which appear to cost so little labour in the 
various publications of the day, are little 
aware how many constitutions are broken 
down in the service of their literary taste. 

WOMAN. 

There is something very delightful In 
turning from the uiu^uietness and ikgiU^- 
tion, the fever, the ambition, the hargh 
and worldly realities of man's character, 
to the gentle and deep recesses of wo- 
man's more secret heart. Within her 
musings is a realm of haunted and fairy 
thought, to which the things of this tur- 
bid and troubled life have no entrance. 
What to her are the changes of state, 
the rivalries and contentions which form 
the staple of our existence? For her 
there is an intense and fond philosophy, 
before whose eye substances flit and fade 
like shadows, and shadows grow glow- 
ingly into truth. The soul's creations 
are not as the moving and mortal images 
seen in the common day ; they are things, 
like spirits steeped in the dim moonlight, 
heard when all else are still, and busy 
when earth's labourers are at rest ! They 
are 

-« Such stuff 



As dreams are made of, and their little 

life 
Is rounded by a sleep." 

This is tlie real and uncentred poetry 
of being, which pervades and surrounds 
her as with an air — which peoples her 
visions and animates her love — which 
shrinks from earth into itself^ and finds 
marvel and meditation in all that it 
beholds within — and which spreads even 
over the heaven, in whose faith she so 
ardently believes, the mystery and the 
tenderness of romance. 

MARRIAGE. 

A man who passes through life without 
marrying, is like a fair manstbn left by 
the builder unfinished. The half that 
is completed runs to decay from neglect, 
or becomes at best but a sorry tene- 
ment, wanting the addition of that which 
makes the whole useful. 
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WOLMAR: 

a (German Hesentif 

BY TItE AUTHOR OP THE "EXPOSITION 
OF THE FALSE MEDIUM," &C. 

(F<yr the Parterre J. 

TttKBE lived in Germany many years 
ago, a nobleman of a proud and daring 
spirit, to which, indeed, he chiefly owed 
his titles and estates, neither having been 
hereditary. The great success that had 
hitherto attended all his efforts increased 
the confidence, which was strong in him 
by nature, till he thought that nothing 
could withstand him. Be it what it 
might, he believed that if he set his will 
upon obtaining it he could not fail; and 
the accomplishment of his will seemed 
to him its justification in all cases. 

The- wars being now over for a time. 
Count Wolmar went to dwell in the re- 
tirement of a large chateau, and ere 
long fell in love with the beautiful daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring baron of ancient 
ancestry. To his great mortification the 
baron declined his proposals, and he was 
not slow in discovering that the objec- 
tion to an alliance was founded on his 



want of hereditary honours. Indignant 
at being rejected on such a flimsy preju- 
dice, and feeling as high a blood in his 
veins as any noble of Germany could 
boast of — or thciir ancestors either, what- 
ever their rusty shields might contain — 
he rode off hastily one morning, and 
insisted upon a fair hearing on the sub- 
ject. In the course of the interview he 
talked to the Baron in so spirited and 
lofty a strain, not unmingled with cer- 
tain very intelligible hints of feudal war- 
fare, that the former was fain to declare 
himself convini;^ of the right he laid 
claim to of being himself the founder of 
a name and honours, and forthwith re- 
ferred him to his daughter. 

He sought the fair Edith; but how 
grievous was his fresh disappointment ! 
She declined his hand in the most 
decisive manner ; and to add to his ni(^ 
tification, informed him when he sub- 
isequently pressed his suit, that her 
affections were already engaged to an- 
other. 

Count Wolmar knew not how to brook 
this refusal, especially as be could not 
discover who was her favoured lover ; the 
old baron affirming that he had pledged 
his word not to name him at present, 
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and the lady refusing to answer any 
questions on the subject. The idea of 
returning to the capital, and losing in 
the dissipation and frivolities of the 
court, the galling sense of his rejection, 
occurred to his mind ; but previous cir- 
cumstances made him averse to shew 
himself among a class of courtiers and 
nominal warriors, the greater part of 
whom he held in utter disdain. This 
feeling may be accounted for without 
difficulty. Independent, however, of the 
imbecility and fawning meanness of most 
of those who hover round princes, Wol- 
mar had a personal cause of grievance, 
which we will briefly explain. 

A young officer, named Von Deutz- 
berg, had served in the wars under the 
command of Wolmar. He was of very 
high family, and a younger brother of 
the Prince of G*** had recently mar- 
ried his sister. Von Deutzberg was one 
of those individuals who possess no par- 
ticular character, and upon whom the 
title of "insignificance" is often con- 
ferred by nature, in about the same 
munificent degree that circumstance 
confers estates to support it. A few 
days before the last battle, which de- 
cided the contest between the adverse 
powers, an express arrived from the 
Prince, nominating Baron Von Deutz- 
berg to the chief command of the army. 
The indignation of Wolmar was exces- 
sive; but affairs were now at a crisis, 
and he could not do otherwise than sub- 
mit. By adopting all the plans which 
had been previously arranged by Wol- 
mar, and appointing him to execute 
them in person, a signal victory was 
gained, and the fame of Von Deutz- 
berg echoed throughout Germany. The 
proud spirit of Wolmar chafed at the 
injustice; but disdaining to claim the 
honour of the success, which might sub- 
ject him at best to share it only with 
heraldic impotence, he speedily retired 
from the court, and betook himself in 
gloomy scorn to his chateau. It was 
here that he thought to solace his galled 
feelings in the constant society of a 
beautiful woman, and we have seen how 
he was disappointed. 
^One evening as he was roving in a 
dissatisfied mood through a wood ad- 
joining his chateau, a confidential vassal 
came hastily to inform him that a 
stranger, apparently of high station, 
with a large train of followers, had just 
arrived at the castle of the old Baron, 
and that it was every. where said he was 
the accepted lover of the lady Edith. 
Without a moment's hesitation, Count 



Wolmar mounted his steed, and rode off 
unattended to ascertain the exact truth 
of this news from the parties themselves. 
It was dark when he arrived in front of 
the gates, and the porter refused to ad- 
mit him. He demanded an audience 
with the Baron, stating who he was. 
The porter remained obdurate. He re- 
quested to sec the lady Edith, but with 
no better success. 

** Say then," said he fiercely, " that 
Count Wolmar would speak a few words 
with the noble who arrived here this 
evening." 

" Nay, my lord,'* answered the por- 
ter, " it cannot be." 

"Villain!" exclaimed Wolmar, ** by 
whose orders am I treated with this 
cowardly insolence?" 

" By the express orders of the noble 
warrior who is to marry the lady Editli." 

" And his name ? " 

" The most noble Baron Von Deutz- 
berg." 

" Bear this message to him ! " shouted 
Wolmar; and he furiously dashed his 
glove in the porter's face. 

The two greatest mortifications of 
Wolmar's life being thus suddenly 
brought with united force upon him, 
as centred in the same individual, his 
exasperation against Von Deutzberg 
knew no bounds. He passed the whole 
night in riding round the walls of the 
chateau, or up to an eminence that 
commanded an entire view of it below, 
and seated thus on his steed he longed 
for the power of some god or daemon, 
that swift lightning might follow the di- 
rection of his threatening hand! 

While the wish still yearned in his 
heart, the sky gradually darkened, and 
a sudden peal of thunder, as of the blast- 
ing of rocks, burst open the rugged 
clouds, and for an instant he saw the 
arrowy bolt rush down and play round 
the turrets of the chateau, as though 
wantoning in the power of revenge; 
thus embodying his present thoughts. 
The lightning did not however strike 
the towers, but cut its way downward 
into the earth, and all again was dark 
and silent. 

As the day dawned, Wolmar rode 
several times in front of the gates of the 
chateau, to see if any notice would be 
taken by Von Deutzberg of the defiance 
which he had given in so insulting a 
manner. He then retired some dis- 
tance, unwillingly and slow. Seated 
immovable upon his steed, he remained 
for a long time fixed on the hill opposite 
the gates; but as nobody approached 
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him be at length bent his course home- 
ward, brooding darkly over the wrongs 
his haughty spirit had sustained. 

He was not permitted to remain long 
in doubt as to the effect his conduct 
had produced. On the evening of that 
day a message was brought from the 
Baron Von Deutzberg, couched in the 
most imperious language, and.command^ 
ing him not to contend in vain rivalry 
with his superior officer, whose rank and 
ancestry placed him at so great a dis- 
tance above him ! 

The feelings of Count Wolmar, at re- 
ceiving this response to his challenge, 
may readily be conjectured. He mar- 
shalled all his vass^s as speedily as pos- 
sible, and* made various preparations, so 
that the very day on which it should be 
announced that the nuptials of Von 
Deutzberg with the lady Edith were 
to take place, might be the day on which 
to commence a feudal war, that should 
only end with his own life or that of his 
rival. 

It need hardly be stated, that Ycni 
Deutzberg was the favoured lover to 
whom Edith had alluded, in declining the 
overtures of Wolmar. She had seen 
both of them for a short time when at the 
court of the Prince, and though there 
was no comparison between the two men, 
fihehad nevertheless preferred Von Deutz- 
berg. Of a tall and commanding per- 
son, fine masculine beauty, and an air 
that was natiu*ally noble, Wolmar was 
at the same time both generous and brave, 
however lawless in the sense or moral 
justice where his will was implicated. 
Von Deutzberg was his inferiw in every 
respect. The world is very prompt to 
accuse women of insincerity of feeling 
when they make choice of a husband 
mean and contemptible by nature, but 
who possesses large estates and high- 
sounding titles. But it is this very 
sound, empty as it may be, and the in- 
fluence these vast possessions exercise upon 
the imagination, that produces in too 
many cases, a very sincere feeling ; and 
when this becomes transferred to, and 
centred in the object who r^resents those 
vast possessions, however insignificant in 
himself, it is very liable to generate a 
passion as strong as the ordinary classes of 
character are capable of experiencing. 
How far removed this passion may be 
from real, devoted love, or how long it 
may last, is not the question. 

The day of the nuptials of the Baron 
Von Deutzberg and the lady Edith, soon 
arrived, and Count Wolmar at the head 
of all his vassals and retainers, attacked 



the chateau in ihe midst of the festi- 
vities. 

We shall pass over the details of this 
contest, merely observing that Wolmar 
called in vain upon Van Deutzberg to 
meet him in single combat, and thus ter- 
minate the warfare ; and though sallies 
were continually made by the besieged, 
the favoured rival was never seen in the 
m416e. These sallies were nearly all of 
them unsuccessful ; and as the men were 
beaten back with great loss, it seemed 
evident that Count Wolmar would soon 
possess himself of the chateau. 

Matters were in this state, when on 
the morning of the tenth day, at an earlier 
hour than usual, all the battlements were 
suddenly manned — a shower of darts 
were discharged, that made considerable 
havoc — a clarion blew its shrill blast, and 
just as the sun rose lustrous over the 
turrets, the massy gates were cast open, 
and Von Deutzberg issued forth at the 
head of a chosen body, in full charge. 
Wolmar immediately singled out hisrival. 
They met, but had scarcely crossed swords, 
before Wolmar was struck from his horse ! 
The astonishment of his soldiers at this 
event was quickly succeeded by a panic, 
and though Wolmar quickly rose and 
remounted to lead them on, it was all in 
vain ; and after considerable loss during 
their flight. Von Deutzberg returned to 
the chateau. 

Exasperated at the circumstance, and 
attributing it only to some fortuitous 
disaster of war ; the fault, he knew not 
how, of his steed, or the light of the sun 
strildng in his own face ; Wolmar went 
among his soldiers as soon as they could 
be properly collected, bitterly reproach- 
ing them for their flight, and exhorting 
them to follow him to the field at day 
break, and redeem themselves and him 
from their recent disgrace, which tarnish- 
ed all their previous successes. 

The night was passed in fresh prepa- 
rations, and they again marched forward 
to the attack. No sooner had Count 
Wolmar appeared in front of the chateau, 
than the clarion echoed from the battle- 
ments — the gates flew open — and again 
Von Deutzberg issued forth at the head 
of his horsemen. As a falcon poundes 
upon his prey, so swept the form of Wol- 
mar across the plain towards his intended 
victim. They met; but before they had 
exchanged a single blow, the steed of Wol- 
mar became rivetted to the earth, as 
though bis hoofs were rooted ; while Von 
Deutzberg wheeling round with a rapidity 
that confused the sight, dealt blows upon 
his rival's haughty crest, till Wolmar 
m2 
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again rolled senseless in the dust ! His 
men were routed as before, and with far 
greater destruction. 

Wolmar, who on his fall was immedi- 
ately conveyed away by several of the 
most courageous of his vassals, was not 
long in coming to himself. Nothing 
could exceed his rage and confusion. 
His mind seemed stunned more than his 
bodily senses had been, and vented itself 
in vague imprecations and frantic ex- 
pressions. He knew not how this fresh 
discomfiture had occurred, unless some 
accursed witchcraft had been practised 
against him. Maddened by this his 
second overthrow by the sword of one 
whom he had always held in sovereign 
contempt, he once more raUied his men 
by that energy of passion against which 
there is no appeal; and a few days beheld 
him again at the head of his troop, 
brandishing his blade with clenched 
teeth and steady ferocity of purpose, in 
front of the walls that enclosed his de- 
tested rival. 

To be brief: the clarion on this occa- 
sion sent a piercing note from the bat- 
tlements, as though the breath of a fiend 
had blown it, striking terror into the 
hearts of the besiegers. Von Deutzberg 
rushed forth as before, and with a single 
blow of his sword hurled Wolmar from 
his saddle, and gallopping over him, 
^read death among his flying soldiers, 
so that very few of them escaped the 
carnage. 

It was midnight when Wolmar came 
to his senses. All was silent on the 
field. The dead lay around him. How 
it was that he should meet with these 
renewed disgraces, yet escape death, 
confounded his thought ! Near him 
stood his horse, almost in the spot where 
he had met Von Deutzberg. ** Some 
black spell is here," muttered he, as he 
slowly rose, and advanced towards his 
steed ; ** some power of darkness is 
leagued against me. And thou, noble 
charger, who hast not deserted thy mas- 
ter even when stretched among the slain, 
as mute and motionless as Uiey; thou 
who hast faced with me so many dread- 
ful fields, what terror now sits in thine 
eye that it should glare thus wildly, 
seeming to doubt thy lord ; or tremblest 
thou with the memory of some presence 
from other worlds ? " 

Wolmar mounted his steed, and rode 
slowly to the distant eminence in front 
of the gates of the chateau. And here, 
in the darkness of night, he remained 
fixed, like an equestrian statue, brooding 
with a soul of gloomy agony on his 



thwarted will, and the immeasorable 
disgrace he had suffered at the hands of 
the man whom he had held in immea- 
surable scorn; But some dark aid now 
rendered him an object of deadly hatred. 
Thus did his mind prey upon itself, de- 
spairing of rev^ige, till gradually liis 
eyelids closed, and a disturbed sleep 
came upon him. 

He dreamed that he heard the clouds 
send forth a peal of thunder, and that 
he saw the lightning descend over the 
chateau, even as he had actually witnessed 
when wishing for some demoniac power 
to smite them into ashes. Now longed 
he doubly for the same ; but as the wish 
crossed his mind, behold it was accom- 
plished ! The flash seemed to strike the 
very centre of the fabric, and instantly 
it lay in black ruins ! 

He awoke. ** Oh dream of ven- 
geance ! " ejaculated he; **no sacrifice 
would be too great, so thou couldst be 
realized, or I might have my will against 
those within thy walls ! " 

As he uttered these words, he turned 
his sickened eyes away from the chateau, 
and as his gaze wandered over the plain, 
he saw an indistinct figure advancing 
across the distance with rapid movement. 
It looked hazy in the dim grey shades 
of day-break, and the body was some- 
times only half visible, the lower part 
being hidden by the thick rising mists 
of the moist fields. 

He at length discerned the approach- 
ing figure to be that of an old man, 
who though meagre in limb, seemed to 
scramble over the ground at a very quick 
pace, and soon came up to the side of 
his steed, and stood stock still, looking 
up in his face. 

** Who art thou, old wizen cheek?** 
said Wolmar haughtily, ** and what 
wouldst thou with me, that thou ap- 
proachest so familiarly ? " 

" I am Karl Heiddschmeir," answer- 
ed the old man ; " I heard what you 
said a little while ago, and so I 've come 
to know your pleasure ?'* 

" Thou heard'st me ; — why thou 
wert far across the fields when I spoke V* 

'* Only a couple of leagues ! but you 
see I have made haste. Surely Count 
Wolmar has heard the name of Karl 
Heidelschmeir, short as may be the 
time that he has dwelt in these parts ? *' 

Wolmar turned pale; he h<td heard 
the name of Heidelschmeir. The re- 
collection of what had just passed in his 
mind united with the associations of 
that name, and he gazed at the strange 
being before him with a shudder. But 
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tlie sensation quickly changed, and a 
dialogue ensued between Wolmar and 
tills ^d dealer with Satan, which must 
not be written here. 

Wolmar returned to his deserted 
chateau, which now contained so few 
ddenders as to render it an easy prey to 
Von Deutzberg, whom he hourly ex- 
pected to come and lay it waste. The 
thought maddened his brain; and at 
night-fall he sallied out by the private 
postern to meet Karl Heidelschmeir, 
according to their appointment. 

As Wolmar approached, the old man, 
who was dressed in a dingy red cloak, 
and dingy red pantaloons, descended 
from the bole of a stunted oak, where 
be was enjoying a nap. 

"Are you resolved?" demanded he, 
shewing a huge set of irregular &ng-like 
teeth. 

" I am," responded Wolmar, sternly ; 
"lead on!" 

Heidelschmeir led the way through 
wood and valley, till, descending a long 
slope of thickly-set osiers, they arrived 
at a vast swamp. After wading through 
this about knee-deep for a considerable 
distance, they came to an immense flat 
stone of an oval shape, and standing 
about two feet high from the level of the 
dark marsh. They stepped upon it, 
and Karl immediately commenced an 
incantation of the most potent spells. 

Three distinct shrieks issued from his 
haggard jaws, as he seemed to cast 
something, though nothing was visible 
in his hands, into the air, and strew it 
before them. Presently three minute 
fire-flies, of a piercing green colour, ap- 
peared over head ; but quickly vanished 
with a report like the explosion of a 
mine, yet without the least echo, so that 
it came with an abrupt shock upon the 
heart. The pause that ensued was as 
though all earth was dead, and they 
stood in a vacuum beyond ! 

And now Heidelschmeir began to 
utter words which may not be told, till 
gradually the articulations merged into 
sounds such as convey no meaning in 
any language of earth, but which the 
powers beneath the earth know too well 
— and howlingly acknowledge ! He 
ceased ; and in the thick swamp began a 
slow eddy, till gradually through the 
dark mire thus worked round, rose up 
the figure of a demoniac goblin in an 
attitude of subdued suflering, with ex- 
tended arms bent submissively down- 
wards, as in obedience to the will of his 
summoner. It was doubtful whether the 
poor fiend stood mid-deep in the swamp, 



or knelt amidst it. Its body was not 
discoloured by the mire, except on its 
leathern pinions, with which it had 
wrapped itself round like a grim chry- 
salis, in rising. Its large eyes were 
humbly cast down, and all its lineaments 
betokened a conquered spirit, even to a 
degree of abjectness; being absolutely 
wounded and bleeding with the power 
of the incantation. But the old ma- 
gician did not relax his eiforts, as though 
all his force of art was requisite to keep 
dominion over one whom he had so 
fiercely summoned. He moved rapidly 
backwards and forwards upon the oval 
stone, between Wolmar and the daemon, 
with terrific excitement and preter- 
natural energy ; his red cloak frequently 
sending forth a tongue of flame from its 
folds. His frightful action and gesticu- 
lation were forcibly contrasted with the 
immoveable repose of the other two 
figures : — ^the stem awe and expectation 
of Wolmar, who stood behind — the ab- 
ject quiescence of the spell-mangled 
fiend, in front of him. 

At length Karl paused, and stretched 
forth his long, yellow, shrivelled neck, 
like an old kite leaning over a rock to 
look at an archer. He seemed doubtful 
whether he had not gone too far to be 
safe. He had done more than was 
needful from that very feeling, increasing 
the danger by his fear of it. The dae- 
mon then spoke in a hoarse blubbering 
voice : *' Cease, Karl Heidelschmeir — 
cease, or thou wilt make the elements 
tear me to pieces, and then thine own 
turn will come. What would Count 
Wolmar with thy servant ? " 

" He would kill his rival. Von 
Deutzberg," answered Karl, recovering 
himself. 

" Von Deutzberg belongs to me I" 
remonstrated the other ; " he sold him- 
self for the power of striking Count 
Wolmar from his horse whenever he 
should meet him." 

" I know it," said Karl, with a hideous 
grin, *<that is why I used so strong a 
spell ; but as Von Deutzberg forgot to 
stipulate that the blow should carry 
death with it when he pleased, thou 
hadst thy man very cheap !'* 

** 1 did my best," answered the goblin 
humbly; " thy servant is not an ass.*' 

" I know what thou art," retorted 
Karl, ** and thou canst not throw me off 
my guard. But to business, thou cun- 
ning fiend; Count Wolmar would de- 
stroy his rival ; nevertheless as he despises 
him even more than he hates, he will 
not sacrifice his soul, according to the 
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usual bargain, for any such satisfisu^ion. 
Withdraw then thy protection from Von 
Deutzberg, and name some other terms." 
<*Whatever Karl Heidelschmeir wishes, 
shall be done at any sacrifice, on the 
part of his friend and daemon. Let the 
Count Wolmar meet Von Deutzberg, 
my subject, on foot, or dismount when 
he next sees him, and my compact with 
the baron will be superseded ; nor will 
I otherwise protect him from destruc- 
tion — provided Count Wolmar will con- 
sent to undergo some trifling penance 
for the deed." 

" Penance !" muttered Wolmar, doubt- 
ingly. 

" Name it at once !" thundered Hei- 
delschmeir. 

** Let Count Wolmar consent to be 
placed upon a pedestal, in some castle 
hall, there to repent within his own 
private thoughts only ; for the cause of 
his standing there will not be known — 
to repent 1 say, of such crimes as he 
may like to commit, until somebody 
shall make him descend. He may be 
permitted to repent you know, Karl, 
though you and I are beyond it. But 
speak, he may not. Nevertheless, the 
lord of the castle, or even the vassals, 
will no doubt soon take him down, were 
it only for his refusing to answer their 
questions. He is then free, and I shall 
be satisfied. Does he consent to this 
trifle?" 

"Dost thou consent Count Wolmar 
to this trifle ?" demanded Karl. 

" I do !" answered Wolmar. 

A deep lethargy came over Wolmar 
as he uttered the words, and he lost all 
consciousness. When he came to his 
senses, the scene was entirely changed. 
He found himself seated on horseback, 
exactly in the spot where he had first 
wished for some preternatural power, to 
annihilate the chateau that contained his 
rival. It was the same misty hour of 
day-break, as when he had been accosted 
by Karl Heidelschmeir; and turning 
spontaneously with the thought, in the 
direction where he had first discerned 
his form coming towards him over the 
distant fields, to his astonishment he 
now saw Karl hastening away through 
the mist as though he had just left him ! 
All that had passed with the daemon 
appeared as if it had only occurred in a 
dream ; and instead of a day and night 
having intervened since he first met 
Karl, it was but the space of a few 
minutes of eventful slumber. 

From the thoughts of wonder and 
perplexity which were fast crowding 



upon Wolmar's brain, he quickly turned 
to the idea of a speedy vengeance, for all 
the maddening indignities he had suffer- 
ed, as the walls of the chateau met his 
wandering gaze. Burning with im- 
patience, he spurred homeward, assem- 
bled his few remaining vassals, and 
telling them the final hour of trial had 
arrived, as he had resolved to die in 
single combat with Von Deutzberg, if 
this time he should fell to overcome 
him, the meagre array presented them- 
selves for the last time before the walls 
of the enemy. 

The clarion sounded as before — yet 
there was a manifest difference in its 
tone. It no longer resembled the shriek 
of triumphant malice, but the last cry of 
a strangled imp ! Von Deutzberg issued 
forth ; but as he advanced with an up- 
lifted sword, Wolmar threw himself from 
his horse, and at one blow severed his 
antagonist's arm from his body ! The arm 
fell quivering upon the ground, while 
the sword, as by force of the counter- 
acted spell, emitted keen sparks, and 
flew into glassy fragments— at the same 
moment the mutilated trunk of Von 
Deutzberg tumbled its heavy clay beside 
the blackening member! 

By a previous arrangement of Wol- 
mar, the chateau had been set on fire, 
and so successful had been the plan, that 
the flames burst out of the casements, 
and the cry of the inmates reached the 
ear of their friends before they had reco- 
vered their consternation at the unex- 
pected fall of their leader, which was 
attended with such terrific circumstances. 
They fled, closely pursued by Wolmar, 
who availing himself of all his advan- 
tages, made himself master of the cha- 
teau ; drove nearly all its inhabitants 
forth at the edge of the sword; and 
having the person of the lady Edith en- 
tirely in his power, in the excitement of 
the moment, and urged by a sense of all 
his previous mortification and wrongs, he 
obtained that from her, by force, which 
ought only to be accorded to the utmost 
affection by spontaneous feeling. 

That same night, as soon as the flames 
were extinguished, to allay the fever of 
his soul from the recent events, and pour 
forth the retiring storm of his emotions, 
Count Wolmar wandered into an adjacent 
wood. He had not proceeded far, when 
he discovered a figure extended upon 
the ground. It was Karl Heidelsch- 
meir, who was dying ! He seemed to be 
at his last gasp, yet recognised Wolmar, 
and made efforts to speak. All his at- 
tempts were vain. He made strange 
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signs ; but in the midst of a wild and 
distorted action, his limbs stiffened, and 
he suddenly became like an old root of a 
blasted tree — and equally lifeless. What 
had caused his death was never known; 
but it is most probable that in his recent 
incantation he hcui gone too far, accord- 
ing to his own apprehension, although 
the effect was not immediately manifest- 
ed; or that he had died from a preter- 
natural influence, acting too potently 
upon that portion of his existence which 
remained human, and by the unequal 
repulsion and conflict thus induced, be- 
tween a charm-sustained defiance of time 
jarring upon one of the nearest links of 
the elemental chain of eternity. 

The earth was loosened all about him 
where he lay, though there were no 
marks or signs of his having struggled. 
While Wolmar was yet gazing upon the 
black and tortuous trunk, a smsdl crea- 
ture crawled from beneath the earth, 
and advancing with a cowering mien, 
carefully seized the body with its nippers, 
and bore it down through the crumbling 
hole; just as an ant carries Off a dead 
beetle, with its broken legs sticking up 
in the air. 

Wolmar shuddered and drew back. 
•* What may I not be subject to, my- 
self?" thought he. *' To nought very 
arduous to perform," responded a voice 
close to his ear. He turned abruptly, 
and beheld a thin, half-starved boy, with 
large round eyes, as colourless as water, 
and a thick fleshy nose, of the pendant 
class. His face was deplorably dis- 
figured, as though he had received a 
recent beating. 

" I am come," said the ungainly urchin, 
making a low uncouth bow, " to call you 
from the obsequies of the great Heid^ 
schmeir/^to the consideration of your own 
case." 

"Who, and what art thou?" de- 
manded Wolmar sternly, but with a 
fearfrd misgiving at heart. 

" A humble individual," answered the 
boy ; " and as my time is my only wealth, 
I am sure you will pardon me if I de- 
cline to waste it in explanations. You 
will now, therefore, be pleased to return 
to the chateau and fulfil your contract, 
taking a penitential view, or any other 
view more suited to your pleasure, of 
your past life. You have slain Von 
Deutzberg in a very masterly style ; but 
you have possessed yourself by violence 
of the person of his newly-married wife 
— ^that, you will remember, was no part 
of the bargain. However, we '11 think 
no more of these trifles at present. This 
way, if you please ? " 



Wolmar*s hand gradually sunk down 
upon the hilt of his sword, and as gradually 
grasped it. The instant he attempted to 
liffc it from its sheath, his fingers became 
fixed ! The goblin boy made him 
another low bow, and led the way 
towards the chateau, Wolmar finding 
himself compelled to follow him, by 
some magnetic influence. 

They reached the grand hall^ and 
here the boy arrayed Wolmar, who was 
unable to make the least resistance, in a 
suit of most superb bronze armour inlaid 
with gold. He then placed a helmet of 
the same upon his head, and looking him 
steadily in the fiuse with an indefinable 
expression, suddenly clapped down the 
vizor, which fell into a lock as if smitten 
with a thunder-bolt. Wolmar essayed 
to speak; but all powers of volition, 
nay, all animal functions seemed to have 
deserted him. And now the meagre 
boy stooped down, and embraced his 
knees fervently, and then lifled him 
upon a grand pedestal. Having done 
this, he retired a pace or two, to inspect 
his work I 

** I shall now leave you to .your me- 
ditations," said he at length, "and 
should none of the domestics take you 
down speedily, I will return and do so 
myself, provided no accident occurs to 
me in the meantime." As the uncouth 
young gentleman uttered these words, 
he again made a low bow, but somehow 
his foot slipped, and with a loud howl, 
between the horrible and ludicrous, he 
fell right through the pavement, which 
instantly closed over him ! 

Wolmar now discerned that an im- 
mense shield of polished steel had been 
hung upon the opposite wall, in which 
his whole figure was reflected. But 
what words shall describe his fury — ren- 
dered doubly agonizing by the conviction 
of its being unavailing — when he per- 
ceived that his outline presented the 
exact resemblance of his rival : in fact, 
that he had become a colossal bronze 
statue of Von Deutzberg ! A laudatory 
inscription, describing aU the young 
Baron's warlike deeds, and premature 
end by foul and cowardly arts, was 
written underneath ! 

The old Baron and his daughter were 
speedily reinstated in their chateau. It 
was believed by everybody that Wolmar 
had slain him by the aid of witchcraft, 
or Von Deutzberg would have struck 
him from his horse with the same ease 
that he had done before, and that the 
spirits of justice and virtue had set up 
this statue to commemorate his name. 
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All this was said by the Baron, the lady 
Edith, and others, in the hearing of 
Wolmar, while they shed tears at the 
foot of Von Deutzberg's statue. 

In due time the lady Edith was de- 
livered of a son, the only heir to the 
honours of the houses of Von Deutzberg 
and the old Baron. As soon as the 
child was capable of understanding, it 
was taken to the statue and taught to 
recognise and venerate the image of its 
noble father, the Baron Von Deutzberg. 
But no one knew* that the spirit of the 
real fiitber inhabited the towering mail ! 

The youth grew up under Wolmar's 
eye ; he was united to a noble lady, and 
transmitted the name of a detested rival 
to future times. For three generations 
Wolmar remained a conscious statue of 
the man he had most hated upon earth 
— ^proudly pointed to as such by his son, 
and a long line of descendants — till at 
length the colossal figure was cast down 
in a feudal warfare, amidst the ashes of 
the chateau, and the long-suffering and 
indignant soul of Wolmar was freed 
from its place of torment. 

R. H. H. 



GROUSE-SHOOTER'S CALL. 



Come I where the heather bell, 
Child of the Highland deU, 
Breathes its coy fragrance o'er Moorland 
and lea; 

Gaily the fountain sheen 
Leaps from the mountain green- 
Come to our Highland home, bUthesorae 
and free ! 

See ! through the gloaming 
The young Morn is coming. 

Like a bridal veil round her the silver 
mist curled. 

Deep as the ruby's rays. 
Bright as the si^phire's blaze. 

The banner of day in the east is unfurled. 

The red grouse is scattering 
Dews from his golden wing, 
Gemm'd with the radiance that heralds 
the day; 

Peace in our Highland vales. 
Health on our mountain gales — 
Who would not hie to the Moorlands 
away ! 

Far from the haunts of man 
Mark the grey ptarmigan. 
Seek the lone moorcock, the pride of our 
dells; 



Birds of the wilderness ! 
Here is your resting place, 
'Mid the brown heath where the moun- 
tain-roe dweUs. 

Come then ! the heather bloom 
Woos with its wild perfume, 
Fragrant and blithesome thy welcome 
shall be; 

Gaily the fountain sheen 
Leaps from the raountain-green — 
Come to our home of the Moorland and 
lea! 



STEAM. 

BT WILLIAM COX. 



"I had a dream, which was not all a dream." 
BproH, 

** Modem philosophy anon. 

Will, at ihe rate she's rushing on. 

Yoke lightning to her railroad car. 

And, posting like a shooting star. 

Swift as a solar radiation 

Ride the grand circait of creation." — Anon. 



I have a bilious friend, who is a great 
admirer and imitator of Lord Byron • 
that is, he affects misanthropy, masticates 
tobacco, has his shirts made without col- 
lars, calls himself a miserable man, and 
writes poetry with a glass of gin-and- 
water before him. His gin, though far 
from first-rate, is better than his poetry ; 
the latter, indeed, being worse than >hat 
of many authors of the present day, and 
scarcely fit for an album ; however, he 
does not think so, and makes a great 
quantity. At his lodgings, a few even- 
ings ago, among other morbid produc- 
tions, he read me one entitled *' Steam," 
written in very blank verse, and evidently 
modelled after the noble poet's ** Dark- 
ness," in which he takes a bird's-eye view 
of the world two or three centuries hence, 
describes things in general, and comes to 
a conclusion with, « Steam was the uni- 
verse I " Whether it was the fumes aris- 
ing from this piece of solemn bombast, 
or whether I had unconsciously imbibed 
more hollands than my temperate habits 
allow of, I cannot say, but I certainly 
retired to bed like Othello, << perplexed 
in the extreme." There was no ''dream- 
less sleep" for me that night, and Queen 
Mab drove full gallop through every 
nook and cranny of my brain. Strange 
and fimtastical visions floated before me, 
till at length came one with all the force 
and clearness of reality. 

I thought I stood upon a gentle swell 
of ground, and looked down upon the 
scene beneath me. It was a pleasant 
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sight, and yet a stranger might have 
passed it by unheeded ; but to me it was 
as the green spot in the desert, for there 
I recognized the haunt of my boyhood. 
There was the wild common on which I 
had so often scampered <<frae momin* 
sun till dine," skirted by the old wood, 
through which the burn stole tinkling to 
the neighbouring river. There was the 
little ivy«covered church with its modest 
spire and immovable weathercock, and 
clustering around lay the village that I 
knew contained so many kind and loving 
hearts. All looked just as it did on the 
summer morning when I left it, and went 
a wandering over this weary world. To 
me the very trees possessed an individu- 
ality ; the branches of the old oak (there 
was but one) seemed to nod familiarly 
towards me, the music of the rippling 
water fell pleasantly on my ear, and the 
passing breeze murmured of '* home, 
sweet home." The balmy air was laden 
with the hum of unseen insects, and filled 
with the fragrance of a thousand common 
herbs and flowers ; and to my eyes the 
place looked prettier and pleasanter than 
any they have since rested on. As I 
gEized, the << womanish moisture" made 
dim my sight, and I felt that yearning 
of the heart which every man who has a 
soul feels — ^let him go where he will, or 
reason how he will— on once more be- 
holding the spot where the only pure> 
unsullied part of his existence passed 
away. Suddenly the scene changed. 
The quiet, smiling village vanished, and 
a busy, crowded city occupied its place. 
The wood was gone, the brook dried up, 
and the common cut to pieces and co- 
vered with a kind of iron gangways. I 
looked upon- the surrounding country, if 
country it could be called, where vege- 
table nature had ceased to exist. The 
neat, trim gardens, the verdant lawns 
and swelling uplands, the sweet-scented 
meadows and waving corn-fields, were 
all swept away, and fruit, and flowers, 
and herbage, appeared to be things un- 
cared for and unknown. Houses and 
Victories, and turnpikes and railroads, 
were scattered all around ; and along the 
latter, as if propelled by some unseen 
infernal power, monstrous machines flew 
with inconceivable swiftness. People 
were crowding and jostling each other 
on all sides, i mingled with them, but 
they were not like those I had formerly 
known — they walked, talked, and trans- 
acted business of all kinds with astonish- 
ing celerity. Every thing was done in 
a hurry ; they ate, drank, and slept in a 
hurry; they danced, sung, and made 



love in ff hurry ; they married, died, and 
were buried in a hurry, and resurrection- 
men had them out of their graves before 
they well knew they were in them. 
Whatever was done, was done upon the 
high-pressure principle. No person stop- 
ped to speak to another in the street; 
but as they moved rapidly on their way, 
the men talked faster than women do 
now, and the women talked twice as 
fast as ever. Many were bald ; and on 
asking the reason, I was given to under- 
stand that they had been great travellers, 
and that the rapidity of modern convey- 
ances literally scalped those who journey- 
ed much in them, swelling whiskers, 
eye-brows, eye- lashes, in fact, every 
thing in any way movable, from their 
faces. Animal life appeared to be ex- 
tinct ; carts and carriages came rattling 
down the highways, horseless and dri- 
verless, and wheelbarrows trundled along 
without any visible agency. Nature was 
out of fashion, and the world seemed to 
get along tolerably well without her. 

At the foot of the street my attention 
was attracted by a house they were build- 
ing, of prodigious dimensions, being not 
less than seventeen stories high. On 
the top of it several men were at work, 
when, dreadful to relate, the foot of one 
of them slipped, and he was precipitated 
to the earth with a fearful crash. Judge 
of my horror and indignation on observ- 
ing the crowd pass unheeding by, scarcely 
deigning to cast a look on their fellow- 
creature, who doubtless lay weltering in 
his blood ; and the rest of the workmen 
went on with their several avocations 
without a moment's pause in consequence 
of the accident. On approaching the 
spot, I heard several in passing murmur 
the most incomprehensible observations. 
<* Only a steam -man," said one. " Won't 
cost much," said another. ** His boiler 
overcharged, I suppose," cried a third; 
"the way in which all these accidents 
happen !" And true enough, there lay 
a man of tin and sheet-iron, weltering 
in hot water. The superintendent of 
the concern, who was not a steam -man, 
but made of the present materials, gave 
it as his opinion that the springs were 
damaged, and the steam-vessels a little 
ruptured, bnt not much harm done ; and 
straightway sent the corpse to the black- 
smith's (who wasaflesh-and-blood man) 
to be repaired. Here was then at once 
a new version of the old Greek fable, 
and modem Prometheuses were actually 
as <' plentiful as blackberries." In fact, 
I found upon inquiry, that society was 
now divided into two great classes, living 
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and << locomotive*' men, the latter being 
much the better and honester- people of 
the two; and a fashionable political 
economist of the name of Malthus, a 
lineal descendant of an ancient, and it 
appears, rather inconsistent system-mon- 
ger, had just published an elaborate 
pamphlet, shewing the manifold advan- 
tages of propagating those no-provender- 
consuming individuals in preference to 
any other. So that it appeared, that 
any industrious mechanic might in three 
months have a full-grown family about 
him, with the full and comfortable assu- 
rance that, as the man says in Chronon- 
hotonthologos, "they were all his own 
and none of his neighbours.*' 

These things astonished, but they also 
perplexed and wearied me. My spirit 
grew sick, and I longed for the world 
again, and its quiet and peaceable modes 
of enjoyment. I had no fellowship with 
the two new races of beings around me, 
and nature and her charms were no more. 
All things seemed forced, unnatural, un- 
real — ^indeed, little better than barefaced 
impositions. I sought the banks of my 
native river ; it alone remained un- 
changed. The noble stream flowed 
gently and tranquilly as of yore, but even 
here impertinent man had been at work, 
and pernicious railroads had been formed 
to its very verge. I incautiously crossed 
one of them, trusting to my preconceived 
notions of time and space, the abhorred 
engine being about three-quarters of a 
mile from me ; but scarcely had I stepped 
over, when it flew whizzing past the spot 
I had just quitted, and catching me in 
its eddy, spun me round like a top under 
the lash. It was laden with passengers, 
and went with headlong fiiry straight 
toward the river. Its fete seemed in- 
evitable — another instant and it would 
be immersed in the waves ; when lo ! 
it suddenly sunk into the bosom of the 
earth, and in three seconds was ascend- 
ing a pependicular hill on the opposite 
bank of the river. I was petrified, and 
gazed around with an air of helpless be- 
wilderment, when a gentleman, who 
was doubtless astonished at my asto- 
nishment, shouted in passing, '* Whats 
the fellow staring at?" and another 
asked "if I had never seen a tunnel 
before?" 

Like Lear, ** my wits began to turn." 
I wished for some place where I might 
hide myself from all around, and turned 
instinctively to the spot where the village 
ale-house used to stand. But where, 
alas ! ^as the neat thatched cottage that 
ivas wont so often to 



" impart 
Ad hoar's importance to the poor man's heart ?" 

Gone! and in its place stood a huge 
fabric, labelled " Grand Union Railroad 
Hotel." But here also it was steam, 
steam, nothing but steam! The rooms 
were heated by steam, the beds were 
made and aired by steam, and instead of 
a pretty, red-lipped, rosy-cheeked cham- 
bermaid, there was an accursed machine- 
man smoothing down the pillows and 
bolsters with mathematical precision ; 
the victuals were cooked by steam, yea, 
even the meat roasted by steam. Instead 
of the clean-swept hearth 

** With aspen boaghs, and flowers and fennei 
sweet," 

there was a patent steam-stove, and the 
place was altogether hotter than any 
decent man would ever expect to have 
any thing to do with . Books and papers 
lay scattered on a table. I took up one 
of the former; it was filled with strange 
new phrases, all more or less relating to 
steam, of which I knew nothing, but as 
far as I could make out the English of the 
several items, they ran somewhat thus : 

'* Another sitocking catastrophe. — As the 
warranted-safe locomotive smoke-con- 
suming, fuel-providing steam-carriage 
Lightning, was this morning proceeding 
at its usual three-quarter speed of one 
hundred and twenty-seven miles an hour, 
at the junction of the Hannington and 
Slipsby railroads, it unfortunately came 
in contact with the steam-carriage Snail, 
going about one hundred and five miles 
per hour. Of course, both vehicles with 
their passengers were instantaneously 
reduced to an impalpable powder, llie 
friends of the deceased have the consola- 
tion of knowing that no blame can pos- 
sibly attach to the intelligent proprietors 
of the Lightning, it having been clearly 
ascertained that those of the Snail started 
their carriage full two seconds before 
the time agreed on, in order to obviate 
in some degree, the delay to which pas- 
sengers were unavoidably subjected by 
the clumsy construction and tedious pace 
of their vehicle.*' 

" Melancholy accident. — As a beautiful 
and accomplished young lady of the 
name of Jimps, passenger in the Swift- 
as- thought-locomotive, was endeavour- 
ing to catch a flying glimpse of the new 
Steam University, her breathing appa- 
ratus unfortunately slipped from her 
mouth, and she was a corpse in three- 
quarters of a second. A young gentle- 
man who had been tenderly attached to 
her for several days, in the agony of his 
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feelings withdrew his air-tube and called 
for help ; he of course shared a similar 
&te. Too much praise cannot be given 
to the rest of the passengers, who, with 
inimitable presence of mind, prudently 
held their breathing-bladders to their 
mouths during the whole of this trying 
scene," &c. &c. 

A Liverpool paper stated that ** The 
stock for the grand Liverpool and Dublin 
tunnel under the Irish channel, is nearly 
filled up.'* And a Glasgow one advo- 
cated the necessity of a floating wooden 
railroad between Scotland and the Isle 
of Man, in order to do away with the 
tiresome steamboat navigation. I took 
up a volume of poems, but the similes 
and metaphors were all steam ; all their 
ideas of strength, and power, and swift- 
ness, referred to steam only, and a sli^- 
gish man was compared to a greyhound. 
I looked into a modern dictionary for 
some light on these subjects, but got none, 
except finding hundreds of curious defi- 
nitions, such as these : 

" Horse, s. an animal of which but 
litde is now known. Old writers afiirm 
that there were at one time several thou- 
sands in this country." 

" Tree, s. vegetable production ; once 
plentiful in these parts and still to be 
found in remote districts." 

** TranqvUlity, s. obsolete; an unnatu- 
ral state of existence, to which the an- 
cients were very partial. The word is to 
be met with in several old authors," &c. 
In despair I threw down the book, 
and rushed out of the house. It was 
mid-day, but a large theatre was open, 
and the people were pouring in. I en- 
tered with the rest, and found that what- 
ever changes had taken place, money 
was still money. They were playing 
Hamlet by steam, and this was better 
than any other purpose to which I had 
seen it applied. The automata really 
got along wonderfully well, their speak* 
ing faculties being arranged upon the 
barrel-organ principle, greatly improved, 
and they roared, and bellowed, and strut- 
ted, and swung their arms to and fro as 
sensibly as many admired actors. Un- 
fortunately in the grave scene, owing to 
some mechanical misconstruction, Ham- 
let exploded, and in doing so, entirely 
demolished one of the grave-diggers, 
carried away a great part of Laertes, 
and so injured the rest of the dramatis 
persons that they went off one after the 
other like so many crackers, filling the 
house with heated vapour. I made my 
escape ; but on reaching the street, things 
were ten times worse than ever. It was 



the hour for stopping and starting the 
several carriages, .and no language can 
describe the state of the atmosphere. 
Steam was generating and evaporating 
on aU sides — ^the bright sun was obscur- 
ed — ^the people looked parboiled, and the 
neighbouring fisherman's lobsters chang- 
ed colour on the instant ; even the steam 
inhabitants appeared uncomfortably hot. 
I could scarcely breathe — ^there was a 
blowing, a roaring, a hissing, a fizzing, 
a ^whizzing going on all around — ^fires 
were blazing, water was bubbling, boilers 
were bursting — when lo ! I suddenly 
awoke, and found myself in a state of 
profuse perspiration. I started up, ran 
to the window, and saw sevo'al milk- 
men and bakers' carts, with horses in 
them, trotting merrily along. I was 
a thankful man. I put on my clothes, 
and while doing so, made up my mind 
to read no manuscript poems, and es- 
chew gin and water for the time to come. 



BENEFACTORS. 

BY JOHN HOWARD PATNE. 

The home of Lopez was only a cottage ; 
but it was situated beneath the beautiM 
sky of Andalusia, in the little bishopric 
of Jaen, at the flowery foot of Sierra 
Morena. His daughter, Inesilla, his 
only child — his gentle, his lovely, his 
darling Inesilla — dwelt with him there. 
He regretted riches only on one account. 
His loss of them must interrupt the 
education of his daughter. 

" Inesilla," said he to her, ** I have 
often rendered services ; but no one comes 
to render services to me. There is no 
such thing in the world as geno'osity." 

" The numbers of the ungrateful would 
seem to prove the contrary," replied 
Inesilla. ** Ingratitude would be less 
common, if we knew how to appropriate 
our benefactions; but the rich and 
powerful, hemmed in as they are by 
mercenaries, parasites, and adventurers, 
are intercepted by this mob of slaves, 
from conveying to virtuous indigence the 
noble kindness which may relieve with- 
out degrading. IFe should know the 
characters of those whom we oblige, before 
we do them services. We listen to our 
hearts, and are deceived. You have 
yourself done this, and more than once." 

" I own it. I own it. I was in the 
wrong." 

The conversation was interrupted by 
a clap of thunder. A rapid stor^i dark- 
ened the horizon. Lopez thought no 
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more of the ungratefbl. AU resolutions 
of future caution vanbhed. He flew to 
fling open the large gate of his cottage 
yard, that the wayfistrer might be shel- 
tered beneath his cart-shed from the 
tempest, whose roar was now redoubled 
by the mountain echoes. 

A brilliant carriage, drawn by six 
mules, at once drove in. Don Fernando 
descended from it; had his servants and 
his mules placed under the shed, and 
presented himself at the door of the cot- 
tage of Lopez. Inesilla opened it, and 
Don Fernando paused with wonder, to 
meet beneath the lowly thatch a form so 
sylph-like and a face so refined. The 
courtly bearing of Lopez seemed to 
create no less surprise; his astonishment, 
the earnestness of his questions, the in- 
terest he seemed to take in every thing 
relating, to the old man, stimulated Lo- 
pez to tell the story of his misfortunes, 
ending with the moral which his daugh- 
ter had deduced from them. 

Fernando heard him with intense at- 
tention. 

•* By the sword of the Cid ! *' cried he, 
*<that daughter of thine is a philoso- 
pher ! * We should know the character 
of those whom we oblige, before we do 
them services ;' and I bless the storm,** 
added he, tears starting to his eyes, 
'* which has acquainted me with thee and 
thine ; but we should also bear in mind 
another truth of which thy daughter's 
philosophy seems not to be aware. We 
should also know the characters of those 
by whom we are obliged, before we let 
them do us services." 

The words of Don Fernando sank 
deep into the heart of Lopez. He felt 
he had at last found one with whom he 
wished he could exchange situations, 
merely that he could render so worthy a 
man a service. 

Don Fernando seemed to be animated 
with a similar yearning towards poor 
Lopez. 

*' But, Lopez,** added he, "it is not 
from words that characters are to be 
learned. We must look to actions. From 
these I would teach you mine. Lopez, 
I am rich, and I am not heartless. You 
have bestowed on me the only kindness 
in your pow^. Do not be offended. I 
must not be numbered among the un- 
gratefuL Your fortune must be restored. 
Deign, till we can bring that about, to 
let me be your banker.** 

" There is nothing I have to wish for, 
on my own account," said Lopez ; " but 
my dear girl, though still in the bloom 
of early youth, has for a long while been 



interrupted in her education. Poor darl- 
ing, she has no assodates of her own 
age and sex about her — no one to sup- 
ply the place of a mother. The warmest 
affection of a father never can make up 
for wants like these.** 

" I have an aunt,'* replied Fernando, 
"who inhabits Cazorla with her two 
daughters, both much about the age of 
your Inesilla. In this family are blend- 
ed inexhaustible amiableness, enlight- 
ened religion, deep and varied acquire- 
ments. Deprived of the gifts of fortime, 
they have nothing to live on but a mo- 
derate pension, of which their virtues, 
the duties of humanity, and the claims of 
relationship, concur in rendering it im- 
perative on me to force their acceptance. 
Cazorla is situated not far hence; just 
on the skirts of the Vega — a site of sur- 
passing beauty. Go, yourself, in my 
name. Find my noble relation. Con- 
fide to her your Inesilla. 

Lopez, scarcely hearing him out, 
caught his hands, and bathed them with 
tears of gratitude. 

It was not long before Inesilla was 
conducted by her father, to the aunt of 
Fernando, from whom, and from her 
daughters, she received a most affection- 
ate welcome ; while Lopez, disabused of 
his prejudices against the world, regained 
his cottage, satisfied with himself and 
others, and silently and seriously re- 
solved never more to think slightingly of 
human nature, and go often and see his 
daughter. 

One day he was pondering on his re- 
collections of Fernando, on his delicate 
liberality, and on his profound proverb, 
when, casting his eyes unconsciously 
around, they rested upon a lowly tree, 
where a poor little orphan-dove, left 
alone ere the down had enough thicken- 
ed to shield it from the evening chill, 
forsaken, as it was, by all nature, filled 
its forlorn nest with feeble wailings. At 
that moment, from the mighty summit 
of the Sierra Morena, a bird of prey — 
(it was a vulture!) — outspreading his 
immense wings — pointed his flight down- 
wards toward the lamenting dove, and 
for some time hung hovering above the 
tree which held her cradle. Lppez was 
instantly on the alert for means to rescue 
the helpless little victim, when he thought 
he could perceive that at the sight of the 
vulture, the infant dove ceased to moan, 
fluttered joyously, and stretched towards 
him her open beak. In truth, he really 
beheld, ere long, the terrible bird gently 
descending, charged with a precious 
booty, towards his baby prot^te, and 
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lavishing on her the choicest nutriment, 
with a devotedness unknown to vulgar 
vultures. 

" Most wonderful ! " cried the good 
Ijopez. " How unjust I was ! How 
blind ! I refused to believe in beneficence. 
I find it even among vultures ! '* 

Lopez could not grow weary of this 
touching sight. Day after day he re- 
turned to watch it. It opened to him 
sources of exquisite and inexhaustible 
meditation. He was enraptured to see 
innocence strengthened under the wing 
of power — the weak succoured by the 
strong; and the transition frova. the nest 
of the dove to his gentle Inesilla, in hap- 
piness at Cazorla, protected by one of 
the rich and powerful, was so natural, 
that he returned home, blessing Don 
Fernando and the vulture. 

Already had the light down on the 
little dove deepened into silvery feathers ; 
already, from branch to branch, had she 
essayed her timid flight upon her native 
tree; already could her beak, hardened 
and sharpened, grasp its nourishment 
with ease. 

One day the vulture appeared with 
the accustomed provender. He eyed 
his adopted intently. The dove that day 
looked peculiarly innocent and beautifiil. 
Her form was round and full. Her air 
delightfully engaging. The vulture 
paused. He seemed for a moment to 
exult that he had reared a creature so 
&ir. On a sudden he pounced into the 
nest. In an instant the dove was de- 
voured ! 

Lopez witnessed this: he stood amaz- 
ed and puzzled, like Gargantua, on the 
death of his wife Badebec. 

** Great powers !'* exclaimed Lopez, 
« what do I behold ! " 

The good man was surprised that a 
vulture should have eaten a doVe, when 
only the reverse would have been the 
wonder. 

The former association in his mind 
between his daughter and the dove rush- 
ed back upon him. He was almost mad. 

" My Inesilla, my dove," shrieked he 
to himself, ** is also under the protection 
of a vulture — a great lord — a man of 
prey — hence ! hence ! " 

He ran : he flew. He repeated to 
himself a hundred times upon the way — 

** fFe should know the character of those 
by whom we are obliged, before we let them 
do us services!^ 

And with this upon his lip he arrived, 
breathless, at Cazorla. He darted to the 
retreat where he had left his daughter — 

Merciful Providence I 

• # • « » 



Reader ! I see you are almost as much 
pleased as Inesilla was, that Lopez saved 
his daughter. 

EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL 
OP AN ODD FELLOW. 

I do abominate laughing. There is 
nothing that jars upon my feelings so 
much as one of your genuine horse- 
laughs. It is like the rasping of a saw, 
or a sleigh running over bare ground. 
Yet people have got a most villanous 
habit of laughing when I speak ; why, 
I know not, unless it is that I never laugh 
myself. I find I am getting the character 
of a wit. If the name is fairly fixed upon 
me, I should be most sadly tempted to 
shoot myself. I fear I have said some 
amazingly silly things. I will be more 
circumspect for the future. My con- 
versation is too light — I shall take care 
to put more lead in it hereafter. Heigh 
ho ! — ^heaven knows one's words may be 
light when his heart is heavy. 

Made an experiment the other night 
to ascertain whether people laughed at 
me, or at what I might happen to say. 
Jack Would-be-wit perpetrated a pun 
some time since— not a smile — company 
grim as death — Jack looked blank. 

" I '11 wager a bottle of champagne. 
Jack, that I'll rehearse that still-born 
effusion of yours to-morrow night at 

Madam 's party with unbounded 

applause ?" 

" Done," said Jack. 

And it was done — ^raised a tremendous 
laugh — was stamped as a genuine coin of 
current wit — had the good fortune" viru- 
su per ora volitare " got into the newspa- 
pers, and the last I saw of it was travel- 
ling about the country, everybody, by 
the way, claiming it for their own. 

"What say you to that, Jack?" 

" True, true, but then you've got such 
a comical way with you." 

Here then is the fault — it must be 
mended — I shall look to it. 

There is one thing which I hold in 
special abhorrence, and that is the being 
dragged into an argument on any subject 
or any occasion. I look upon that man 
who lays down some litigated opinion 
and calls upon me either to conftite or 
assent to it, as I would upon a person 
iirho should knock me down in the street, 
to ascertain whether I had strength 
enough to redress myself; and I have 
thought that it was a great pity the police 
could not be called upon in the one case 
as well as in the other. It may well be 
conceived that my soreness upon this 
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point eonstitutes one of the chief miseries 
of my life. The world is full of these 
wordy martialists. One can scarcely 
meet a man who does not carry a whole 
park of logical artillery in his poclcet, all 
double-shotted with solid syllogisms, en- 
thymemes, propositions, conditional and 
disjunctive, and ready to let drive at any 
one who "shows fight." There is your 
lawyer, with his everlasting seqidtur and 
non sequUur; the theologian, who raps 
one's pate across with a knotty volume of 
the fathers ; the politician, who will do 
the same with his cane if you refuse to 
agree with him ; the colonizationist and 
anti-cdoniasationist ; the temperance man 
and anti-temperance man ; " hold, hold, 
for mercy sake, do have compassion on 
my ears, and I will submit to any thing 
— any thing except hearing you called a 
wise man or myself a wit.*' 

There is another thing which I never 
could brook, a needless interruption in 
the solemn business of eating. I am a 
reasonable man, and think that Archi- 
mides was a fool to lose life, rather than 
leave a geometrical problem unfinished. 
But had he been discussing a dinner, 
breakfast, luncheon, or any such matter, 
instead of a point in mathematics, there 
I confess I could have sympathized with 
him. And surely the Greek must have 
been a most scandalous barbarian, who 
had broken in as ruthlessly upon the 
grave tenour and quiet philosophy of 
such an operation. 

"It is my candid belief,'* said Mr. 
Shirtcollar, starting up from the table 
where I had just sat down, " that there 
is no material difference betwixt a mon- 
key and a negro. Don't you think so, 
Mr. Graves?" 

Now this fashionable gentleman of 
whiskers and mustaches was very fond of 
paradoxes, which he supported as well as 
■a man might with an empty head and a 
clattering tongue. It was not the first 
offence which he had committed against 
my peace, and I determined to give him 



I dropped my knife and fork and an- 
swered him very deliberately. " Negroes 
are always black" — he nodded — "but 
monkeys," and I eyed him very signifi- 
cantly from head to foot, ** 1 should be 
inclined to think, are not invariably so." 
I resumed my meal. 

There was a titter among the ladies, 
but Mr. S. did not "take," and my 
shaft fell hurtless. 

" Look*e, sir," said he in a louder tone, 
" have the n^roes ever done any thing 
great — was there eyeir a great black man 
—tell me that?" 



Interrupted again! my Mood boiled, 
and I resolved that I would do my best 
to ** exflunctify " the animal at once. 

" Mr. Shirtcollar,** said I with great 
gravity, "you will certainly grant that 
the Guinead is the noolest epic that was 
ever produced, always excepting New- 
ton's Principia, and Crabbe's Syno- 
nymes.*' 

This was somewhat out of the gentle- 
man's depth, and he looked rather blank, 
but the company began to laugh, and I 
looked very solemn, and hesitation was 
death. 

" Oh yes, I presume there is no ques- 
tion about that," said he very unsuspect- 
ingly, " and yet you must be aware that 
it was written by a negro." 

This was a poser. " Well, well — yes 
—1*11 allow, but " — and the whole table 
burst into a roar. 

" Oh, denune, you're a quizzing ! " 
cried the discomfited controversialist, and 
made off with himself, leaving me to 
finish my meal without further moles- 
tation. 

But I found my dinner was spoiled. 
Heard a conversation in the adjoining 
room, which did not tend to improve 
my appetite. 

" He — he — he ! what a funny man ! " 
said a female voice. 

" Yes — yes — a great wit — a great wit I 
ha, ha !" was the reply. 

Left my dinner and dunk off to my 
room, willing that I had let Shirtcolku- 
alone. 

Went to a party with a solemn deter- 
mination to establish a new character- 
made out a long list of serious subjects — 
death — the grave — parson *s last ser- 
mon, &c. for conversation; and resolved 
that if people would exercise their risi- 
bles, it should not be on my account. 

Remarked to Miss — very gravely, 
and with a sigh, as was becoming, " Alas, 
we must all die!** — thought she would 
have died a laughing. Deuced strange 
this ! had an idea of getting mad about 
it ; but if people feel inclined they will 
laugh, so I stared and said nothing, but 
resolved to hold my tongue for the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

Looked at Harry Blunt; the fellow 
burst into a laugh. 

" What the d — are you laughing at?" 
said I, fiercely. 

Worse yet ; feared he would go into 
hysterics. 

" He — he — ^he," said he at length, 
" you look just as if you were meditating 
something funny." 

Saw a tittering young lady pointing 
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me out to another, and heard her whis- 
per, ** a great wit." Couldn't stand it any 
longer. Sneaked off. Swore in my wrath 
to cut all my acquaintance. Used no 
reason in laughing, but made it a point 
to laugh at every thing I said, whether 
it had any point in it or not. " There 
is no chance here," thought I, " to get a 
new character. '* They are all predeter- 
mined to consider me a wit. I made a 
resolution to change my boarding-place, 
and cut every soul of them. 

Went in search of a new boarding- 
house. Found one that suited me ex- 
actly. Fine rooms, pleasantly situated, 
landlady looked as though she wouldn't 
laugh at trifles, and every thing had a 
very solemn laughter- rebuking ^r. De- 
lighted with my good fortune, I was 
about to accept her terms, when a little 
urchin rushed into the house, crying and 
bawling — 

" Ma ! my nose, my nose, Johnny hit 
it a blow ; boo-o-o ; Johnny's a bad boy.** 

" That's true, my little fellow,** said T, 
" tell Johnny to blow his own nose, he 
had no right to blow yours." 

I had scarcely utter^ these half un- 
conscious words, when I heard a titter 
from a young lady on the opposite side 
of the room. Immediately I recollected 
to my dismay^ that I had said something 
which mig^ be twisted into a pun. 

"Ha, ha, ha!" roared a gentleman 
behind me, as if the joke had dawned 
very gradually upon his mind. " Pretty 
good ! pretty good !" 

" The gentleman is quite a wit,** came 
ringing upon my ear. 

"D !" I muttered between my 

teeth, and rushed into the streets like 
a madman. " What a cursed slip ! ** 
thought I, as I hurried along, dashing 
against the passengers, until at length I 
came in contact with an old woman with 
a basket of chips upon her head, and 
away she went into the gutter. 

" Is she drunk, eh !" asked a gentle- 
man who was passing. 

" Merely a little top-heavy," said I. 

** He, he, he, you seem to be a wit / " 
was the reply. 

I am not an irascible man. Nay, I 
flatter myself I have even an unusual 
share of the milk of human kindness — of 
that charity which teaches us to bear and 
forbear — of mercy which "descends like 
the gentle dews of heaven," and " bless- 
eth him that gives and him that takes." 

But oh, how I did want to knock that 
man down ! Went home — packed up my 
moveables, and started for the country. 



A KENTUCKIAN^S ACCOUNT 
OF A PANTHER-FIGHT. 

BT JAMES H. HACKETT. 



I never was down-hearted but once in my 
life, and that was on seeing the death of a 
faithful friend, who lost his life in trying 
to save mine. The fact is, I was one 
day making tracks homeward, after a 
long tramp through one of our forests — 
my rifle carelessly resting on my shoulder 
— when my favourite dog Sport, who 
was trotting quietly a-head of me, sud- 
denly stopped stock still, gazed into a 
big oak tree, bristled up his back, and 
fetched a loud growl. I looked up and 
saw, upon a quivering limb, a half-grown 
panther, crouching down close, and in 
the very act of springing upon him. 
With a motion quicker than chain-light- 
ning I levelled my rifle, blazed away, 
and shot him clean through and through 
the heart. The varmint, with teeth all 
set, and claws spread, pitched sprawling 
head foremost to the ground, as dead as 
Juli/us Caesar ! That was all fair enough ; 
but mark ! afore I had hardly dropped 
my rifle, I found myself thrown down 
flat on my profile by the old she-panther, 
who that minute sprung from an oppo- 
site tree^ and lit upon my shoulders, 
heavier than all creation! I feel the 
print of her devilish teeth and nails there 
now ! My dog grew mighty loving — 
Af jumped a-top and seized her by the 
neck ; so we all rolled and clawed, and 
a pretty considerable tight scratch we 
had of it. I began to think my right 
arm was about chawed up; when the 
varmint, finding the dog's teeth raytlier 
hurt her feelings, let me go altogether, 
and clenched him. Seeing at once that 
the dog was undermost, and there was 
no two ways about a chance of a choke- 
off or let-up about her, I just out jack- 
knife, and with one slash, prehaps I 
didn*t.cut the panther's throat deep 
enough for her to breathe the rest of 
her Ufe without nostrils ! I did feel 
mighty savagerous, and, big as she was, 
I laid hold of her hide by the back with 
an aligator-grip, and slung her against 
the nearest tree hard enough to make 
every bone in her flash fire. " Ther^" 
says I, ** you infernal varmint, root and 
branch, you are what I call tised up I 

But I turned around to look for my 
dog, and — and — tears gushed smack 
into my eyes, as I see the poor affection- 
ate cretur — all of a gore of blood — half 
raised on his fore legs, and trying to 
drag his mangled body toward me; 
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down he dropped — I run up to him, 
wfaislled loud, and gave him a friendly 
shakeof the paws — (for I loved my dog ! ) 
— but he was too far gone : he had just 
strength enough to wag his tail feebly 
—fixed his closing eyes upon me wish- 
fully — ^then gave a gasp or two, and — 
all VMS over! 



MISCELLANIES. 

CAMPBELL. 

The poet Campbell having completed 
his « Life of Mrs. Siddons/* left Eng- 
land about six weeks ago, and proceeded 
to Parrc. By a letter received from him 
dated the 1st of September, addressed to 
a gentleman in London, we learn that 
he has set out for Algiers. ** lam going,** 
says hei " to Algiers, To-morrow I set 
out for Lyons, and from thence shall 
proceed to Toulon, and shall embark on 
board the same packet-boat with M ons. 
Lawrence, the distinguished Deputy of 
the Lower Chamber, who is sent out a 
second time by government as inspector 
of the new colony.** 

FEMALE INOENDITT. 

A widow woman, with seven children, 
having applied for some time in vain for 
hired lodgings, at last practised the fol- 
lowing finesse to obtain a shelter for 
herself and offspring. Observing a 
notice of lodgings to let, in a house 
situated next to a churchyard, she 
ordered her children to play in the 
churchyard while she inquired respecting 
the apartments. The first question on 
entering the threshold was, "Madam, 
have you any children?" to which she 
replied, in a saint-like and pathetic tone, 
" They are all in the churchyard." The 
effect was instantaneous — ^writings were 
drawn up — the rooms secured, and the 
lady came to take possession of them. 
The hostess was horror-struck on be~ 
holding her children, and refused them 
admittance; but nothing being said on 
this point " in the bond," she was fain 
obliged to make a virtue of necessity, 
and make the best of a bad bargain. 

IRISH INVITATION TO DINNER. 

"Will ye dine with me to-morrow?** 
said a Hibernian to his friend. — " Faith 
an* I will, with all my heart." — " Re- 
mimber, 'tis only a family dinner I'm 
asking ye to.*' — « And what for not? A 
family dinner is a mighty plisant thing ! 
What have ye got?"-— "Och! nothing 
bi/ common ! Jist an iligant pace of 
corned beef and potatoes !** — " By the 
powers ! that bates the world ! Jist my 
own dinner to a hair— ^rrmg the beef/'* 



mvnOV AND NO MirTTON. 

It is odd enough that a sheep when dead 
should turn into -mutton, all but its 
head ; for, while we ask for a leg or a 
shoulder of mutton, we never ask for a 
mutton's head: but there is a fruit 
which changes its name still oftener ; 
grapes are so called while fresh, raisins 
when dried, and plums when in a 
pudding. 

interesting question. 
At a debating club, the question was 
discussed, whether there is more hap- 
piness in the possession or pursuit of an 
object ? « Mr. PrefSident,** said an 
orator, ** suppose I was courtin* a gal 
and she was to run away, and I was to 
run after her ; would n't I be happier 
when I cotch'd her, than when I was 
running after her ?" 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

At a baker's, at the.west.end of the town, 
any lady or gentleman so disposed may 
step in.and have, as we are informed by 
a notice over the door, his or her " vitals 
baked here,'* 

AMERICAN 'CUTBNESS. 

We have, heard a good story illustrative 
of the trafficking character of the New- 
Bedford people, and of the illustrative 
ijature of some of their profits. A good 
old lady of that town had two sons, aged 
ten and twelve years, who were, she 
said, such real New-Bedforders, though 
she said it, who had n't ought to say it, 
that when shut up in a close room an 
hour together, "they would make five 
dollars profits a-piece in swapping jackets 
with each other !" 

ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

«* Some years ago," says a foreign journal, 
" the captain of a Corsair carried off the 
wife of a poor wood-cutter, residing in 
the neighbourhood of Messina. After 
detaining her for several months on 
board his vessel, he landed her on a» 
island in the South seas, wholly r^ai'd- 
less of what might befiiU her. It hap- 
pened that the woman was presented to 
the savage monarch of the island, who 
became enamoured of her. He made 
her his wife, placed her on the throne, 
and at his death left her sole sovereign 
of his dominions. By a European 
vessel, which recently touched at the 
island, the poor wood-cutter has received 
intelligence of his wife. She sent him 
presents of such vast value, that he will 
probably be one of the wealthiest private 
individuals in Sicily, until it shall please 
her majesty, his august spouse, to 
summon him to her court." 
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THE RUNAWAY NEGRO. 

A FACT. 

(For the ParierreJ, 

About eleven years ago, there lived on 
Alleghany mountain, in Hampshire 
county, a farmer named Lloyd Ward. 
Though of large and powerful frame, he 
was remarkably active, and a man of 
great courage ; qualities which were once 
put to a severe test in the following 
manner: — 

One morning a negro made his ap- 
pearance at Ward's house, and requested 
something to eat. His request was 
complied with ; and while the sable 
visitor was dispatching his meal, the 
farmer interrogated him as to his name, 
and the person to whom he belonged. 

To these inquiries, the negro replied 
by producing a dirty piece of paper, 
which Ward, upon unfolding, perceived 
to be a forged pass. 

" Dat will tell you who me b'long to, 
massa," said the negro. 

" This wont do, my fine fellow," re- 
marked Ward, as his eye glanced over 
the paper, " you *11 get yourself into 
trouble, I guess, if you shew this to any 



one, and the writer may stand a chance 
of being hung!" 

Upon hearing these words, the negro 
eagerly snatched the paper, and in spite 
of Ward's endeavour to prevent him, he 
tore it into a hundred pieces. 

" Hum,'* said Ward to himself, *' a 
runaway nigger !" and he at once made 
up his mind to capture the fugitive. 

<* Me tell de trute, massa," said the 
negro, perceiving that he was discovered; 
"me come from Big Capon. — Massa 
will buy him ?" 

" No," replied Ward, " I have no 
money to spare." 

"Massa will hire?" 

** I can do neither," rejoined the 
farmer ; " but I have a friend who may 
perh^s want a help, and I will take 
you to him." 

To this proposition the black readily 
assented, and he and Ward departed 
together, the latter taking with him his 
double-barrelled gun, and being fol- 
lowed by a large dog. ' ' 

As they proceeded on their way, the 
negro conversed freely with the farmer, 
who did not doubt but that he should 
make an easy capture of him. Great, 
therefore, was his astonishment, when. 
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having got some distance from home, 
his black companion, who probably had 
from the first suspected the farmer's 
intentions, suddenly faced about, closed 
with him, and wrenched the gun from 
his grasp. 

Ward uttered a cry of al^rro as the 
negro cocked the gun and raised it to 
his shoulder, but fortunately the triggers 
were not set, and the farmer rushed 
behind a tree at a few yards distant. 
Here he waited until the negro had 
fired ; and as the contents of the second 
barrel rattled against the tree, the farmer 
drew his hunting hatchet and rushed 
upon his antagonist. 

The black was not luiprepared: — he 
had concealed about him a large 
butcher's knife, which he quickly pro- . 
duced, and a fierce struggle imme- 
diately ensued. Both were powerful 
nien, and the combat was for life or 
death. As they closed on each other, 
Ward's dog sprung upon the negro, 
who had not perhaps calculated on this 
addition to his antagonist's strength ; but 
he resolutely continued the combat, and 
at length dispatched the faithful animal 
by a skilful stroke on the neck. 

The negro had freed himself from 
one of his enemies ; but Ward, enraged 
at the loss of his faithful dog, fought 
with still greater desperation, and se- 
veral blows and stabs were exchanged. 
The farmer received a deep, though not 
dangerous, gash on the breast, and the 
blood of his adversary welled from several 
wounds : still each grasped his weapon, 
and the result of the struggle remained 
doubtful. 

Much has been said and written upon 
the valour of men, who, locked up in 
armour, endeavoured to thrust each 
other from their war steeds, or with 
mace and battle-axe battered each others 
heads for an hour together. Now-a- 
days, a man is considered brave if he 
possess nerve enough to stand and re- 
ceive his antagonist's fire at twelve paces, 
without flinching. It is difiicidt to 
define true courage, but old Quarles 
himself would not have hesitated to 
acknowledge that it was conspicuous in 
the combatants, whose desperate struggle 
we are endeavouring to describe. 

The horrible fray still continued. 
With such weapons, scarcely a blow 
could have been struck without inflict- 
ing a ghastly, if not a dangerous, wound. 
At length, exhausted and faint with loss 
of blood, the negro sunk upon the 
greensward, covered with innumerable 
wounds and drenched in gore. 



To the eternal honour of the Yankee 
farmer, he did not take advantage of his 
mutilated adversary as he lay on the 
ground bleeding and helpless. His foe 
was at his feet, and a single blow of 
his hatchet might have inflicted the 
coup de grace^ and revenged the death 
of his faithful dog; but Ward was a 
brave man — he made the poor wretch, 
whom he had overpowered, promise not 
to quit the spot, and then hastened in 
search of assUttmce. When he re- 
turned, the negro was gone; but the 
carcass of his trusty dc^, the ground 
torn up as though it had been the scene 
of a bull fights «Mid the bushes be- 
sprinkled with blood, attested the 
violence of the struggle. 

<< There was as much blood on the 
ground," said those who visited the 
spot, <<as if some animal had been 
butchered." B. Q. T. 



ON A COLOURED TILE, 

Which I plucked up from the Pavement of 
FUBNESS ABBEY. 

(For the Parterre). 

1. 
Rich impress of the clay, the fragile clay. 
To which thy mitred fane is moulder- 
ing fast; 
Bright, when the Hvely and meridian ray. 
Through blazoned panes its rival bril- 
liance cast; 

2. 
Still bright, when shattered piers of glo- 
rious wreath, 
Gray, naked windows, filled with azure 
sky. 
Rise round thy scarlet patternwork, and 
breathe. 
To ringing winds, their own sad dirigy ! 

3. 

Why did I tear thee, with unhallowed 
hand. 
From the gay pavement, where thy 
*broidery shone, 
Vermilion, green, and blue^ superbly 
planned. 
Till the stained lattice deemed its dyes ' 
outdone? 

4. 
What though the pictured windows flame 
no more 
In herald pomp, or painted lore, above 
thee? 
Suns undisguised salute thy gorgeous 
floor, 
And dewy flowers and fragrant herbage 
love thee. 
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5. 
The variegated ceiling, red and gold, 
Lifts to mid beaten no more its florid 
pile; 
But feathery elms, brown oaks, and 
beeches bold, 
Wave, in fine shade-work, o'er each 
chequered tile. 
6. 
But now, the Carkanet hath lost a gem, 
A blot upon the painted pavement 
lies, 
Where thy companions' beauty destines 
them 
To antiquarian zeal a future prize. 

•7. 
For thee, — nor dew, nor leaf, nor sunny 
sky. 
Embalm in pity thy resplendent hues. 
Doomed in the plunderer's cabinet to 
lie, 
And half thy treacherous loveliness to 
lose! 

8. 

Forgive the sacrilege -^majestic shrine ! 

That tore a relic of thy wreck away ; 

No spoiler lacerates these aisles of thine, 

No bigot, heaping insult on decay: 

9. 
The fondest lover, from his lady dead. 
Ne'er so devoutly stole a shining 
tress. 
As /, this token of thy glories fled ; — 
To guard as closely y and to love no less. 

Horace Guilford. 



APPRECIATION 
SHAKSPEARE. 



OF 



'* The English," says the Quarterly Re- 
view, " flatter themselves by a pretence 
that Sfaakspeare and Milton are popular 
in England. It is good taste, indeed, 
to wish to have it believed tliat those 
poets are popular. Their names are so; 
but if it be said that the works of 
Shakspeare and Milton are popular — 
that is, Hked and studied— among the 
wide circle whom it is now the fashion 
to talk of as enlightened, we are oblig- 
ed to express our doubts whether a 
grosser delusion was ever promulgated. 
Not a play of Shakspeare's can be ven- 
tured on the London stage without 
mutilation — and without the most re- 
volting balderdash foistered into the 
rents made by managers in his divine 
dramas; nay, it is only some three or 
four of his pieces that can be borne at 
an by oiu" all -intelligent public, unless 



the burthen be lightened by dancing, 
singing, or processioning. This for the 
stage. But is it otherwise with the 
redding public ? We believe it is worse ; 
we think, verily, that the apprentice or 
his master who sits out Othello, or 
Richard at the theatre, gets a sort of 
glimpse, a touch, and atmosphere of in- 
tellectual grandeur; but he could not 
keep himself awake during the perusal 
of that which he admires — or fancies he 
admires — in scenic representation. As 
to understanding Shakspeare — as to en- 
tering into all Shakspeare's thoughts and 
feelings — as to seeing the idea of Ham- 
let, or Lear, or Othello, as Shakspeare 
saw it — this we believe falls, and can 
only fall, to the lot of the really culti- 
vated few, and of those who may have 
so much of the temperament of genius 
in themselves, as to comprehend and 
sympathise with the criticism of men of 
genius. Shakspeare is now popular by 
name, because, in the first place, great 
men, more on a level with the rest of 
mankihd, have said that he is admirable; 
and also because, in the absolute uni- 
versality of his genius, he has presented 
points to all. Every man, woman, and 
child, may pick at least one flower from 
his garden, the name and scent of which 
are familiar. To all which must of 
course be added the effect of theatrical 
representation, be that representation 
what it may. There are tens of thou- 
sands of persons in this country, whose 
only acquaintance, much as it is, is 
through the stage." 

[We have been much pleased with the 
foregoing remarks, and yet, after all, 
they are but a bundle of truisms. Every 
body knows that a certain standard author 
is the fashion for a time, just because 
some Sir Oracle of the day has thought 
fit to call him "divine" or "delightful." 
There is no library, scarcely indeed a 
two-shelved book -rack, without its Shak- 
speare, the players now and then giving 
us a travesty of one of his plays, and the 
Germans having made the wonderful 
discovery that he was a mighty genius ! 
That Shakspeare is not justly appre- 
ciated, even by many of those whom we 
are taught to look upon as, in some de- 
gree, enlightened, may be inferred from 
the strange opinions of his commenta- 
tors. We have, too, essays without 
number on the chief characters of Shak- 
speare, but who shall give us a disserta- 
tion on the subordinate personages that 
figure among his numerous and beauti- 
ful creations?] 
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LOVES OF AN ATTORNEY. 

BY E. T. T. MARTIN. 

" Amorem virnmqae cano." 

I like a quotation ; especially if it be 
from the classics, or poetical, and at the 
commencement of an article. It gives 
to one's production an easy, dashing 
appearance, and tells much of one's 
acquirements, of one's reading and me- 
mory. A quotation, in short, is decid- 
edly a good thing. 

It has been a matter of much regret 
to me, that while poets have sung the 
" Pleasures of Hope,** the " Pleasures 
of Memory," and the " Pleasures of the 
Imagination,'* no patriot member of my 
profession has yet been found to trumpet 
forth the Pleasures of an Attorjiey, The 
loves, also, of all living things, from 
" The loves of the angels** to " The loves 
of the shell fishes,** have been celebrated 
in sweet sounding rhyme, while the 
effects of the grand passion on an attor- 
ney have not yet found an historian, even 
in honest and unpretending prose. Mine, 
then, shall be the task to portray them, 
and mine own, the loves that form the 
subject of this great effort. 

I was a remarkably enterprising boy, 
and made out to work myself, at the age 
of twelve, into a huge passion for a very 
demure little infant, who had numbered 
about as many years. But, as my heart 
was first caught by a chinchilla hat, and 
my affections were withdrawn from their 
object on account of a conceived slight 
from her, in playing "scorn,** I will 
pass from this, " my first love,** with the 
single remark, that at this early period 
I formed an attachment for moonlight 
nights, and learned several lines of 
Moore's, 

" When at eve thoa rovest. 
By the star thou lovest," &c. 

Several flames of a similar character, in 
the course of the three or four following 
years, blazed up in my susceptible bosom, 
burned brilliantly for a short period- 
flickered — and went out. The next great 
epoch in the history of my affections was 
my sixteenth year. 

I have before me (only in imagination, 
dear reader!) a face that utterly baflies 
my skill in portraitiu-e. I might say 
that it was sweet — that it was beautiful 
— angelic — intellectual; I might use a 
thousand such generally descriptive 
terms, but I should convey no idea of 
the young girl my memory has coi\jured 
up, and who sits smiling before me, as if 



in mockery of my vain efforts. What 
shall I do? Shall I commence an inven- 
tory of her charms, classify and combine 
them, add beauty to beauty, grace to 
grace, perfection to perfection, until I 
have worked up the portrait into loveli- 
ness equal to the original? Or shall I 
try comparisons and similes, and de- 
scribe her in a rhetorical figure ? I like 
the latter idea best. It is soonest accom- 
plished, and will display the brilliancy 
of my fancy. Flowers, it is said, are 
the language of love — I will make them 
the vehicle of my description of a lovely 
woman. There is something in their 
light, delicate, and transient beauty, so 
like her of whom I write, and withal, 
so like her love for me, that they are ad- 
mirably to my present purpose. Once 
more, then, let me address myself to 
thee, dear reader, and ask thee if thou 
hast ever seen a water-lUy — a young, tall, 
slender, graceful water-lily? If thou 
hast, thou hast seen something as young, 
perhaps half as tall, and probably even 
more slender; but certainly not half as 
grace^l as Helen G., when in her fif- 
teenth year. After all, I do not think 
water-lilies are perfectly adapted to the 
description of female beauty. They 
answer well enough as long as we con- 
fine our observations to the figure, face, 
complexion, &c., and are even useful 
when writing about eyes, as, for in- 
stance: — 

** Her floating eyes — oh I they resemble 
Blae water-lilies, when the breeze 
Is making the stream around them tremble." 

But 'when we come to the expression of 
the countenance, water-lilies, and all 
other flowers, are dead letter. There 
are a thousand beauties which they have 
no language to convey. 

Since writing the above quotation, it 
has occurred to me that a poetical would 
be better even than ^kfiowery description 
of my Helen. There is something in 
the very softness of poetry, its refine- 
ment, its elevation, its endiusiasm, so 
congenial with the female character — so 
allied to feminine loveliness, that it is 
singular the idea should not have enter- 
ed my pericranium before. But, alas ! 
I am an attorney, and there is a manifest 
incongruity between poetry and law. 
But if I cannot write, I can quote it ; 
and with a proper admixture of poetical 
quotations and prose writing, I think I 
shall be able to convey to the reader 
some idea of one who exercised a con- 
trolling influence over my early, tyery 
early life. 

When I first knew Helen G., she was 
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not fifteen ; half- woman, hal^hild — 
uniting the light-hearted gaiety and 
playfulness of ^e one with the intelli- 
gence and accomplishments of the other. 

** Oh, she vras beaatifal I her flowing hair 
Hong in profusion round her neck of snowi 
And oft, in maiden glee and sportiveness, 
Her gentle hand would catch her clnstering 

curls. 
And bind them in a braid around her brow. 
Oh, the was beautiful! her graceful form 
Moved upon earth so lightly and so free — 
She seemed a seraph-wanderer of the sky, 
Too bright, too pure, too glorious for earth.'' 

Oh, she was beautiful ! and my eyes told 
her so ; and a stifling, choking sensation 
I experienced on taking her hand to bid 
her farewell, some months after my first 
acquaintance, told me — ^what a sudden 
gush of tears a moment afterwards told 
her, that I — sweet youth — was in love 
with her ! "Was it sjrmpathy that for a 
moment dimmed her laughing eye ? 
Was it with feeling that her voice trem- 
bled and her lip quivered, as she ex- 
pressed the hope that she should see me 
again? Was it with anger that her 
cheek crimsoned, as I, for the first tim^ 
stole a kiss from her lips? I know not, 
for I hastened from her presence, be- 
wildered, amazed, sobbing, happy, fool- 
ish! She went to school, and I was 
desolate. I continued my accustomed 
pursuits, but they no longer possessed 
interest for me. I resort^ to my old 
amusements, but the lightness of spirit 
that once gave zest to them was with me 
no longer. My eyes would wander over 
the pages of my books ; but they n^ight 
as well have rested on vacancy, for my 
heart was with its owner, and my fancy 
was busy in scenes enlivened by her pre- 
sence. For four months I thus re- 
mained, partly happy and partly miser- 
able, but always idle. This dreaming 
life was interrupted by the actual presence 
of her who was the spirit of it. I did 
not let << concealment prey on my 
damask cheek," but told my love, and 
was happy — ^happy for one short month, 
which being the utmost limit of a 
boarding-school vacation, I was once 
more separated from the object of my 
idolatry. 

Years passed before I saw her again, 
and I had become an actor on the busy 
stage of life; a whirlwind of human 
passions and cares had swept over the 
heart once occupied with her image; 
but through all changes and through aU 
temptations I had garnered up in it the 
recollection of my early afTection, and 
-with an unwavering devotion had guard- 
ed it from the grosser and more selfish 
feelings that began to find entrance there. 



" We met— *t was in a crowd," 

at a large party. She was a gay, dash- 
ing, fashionable woman, surrounded by 
admirers and flatterers, to whom she was 
dispensing, with wonderful ease and 
grace, the words and nods and smiles, 
without which they assured her they 
could not exist. I think I observed a 
slight fluttering in her manner as I ap- 
proached. I think the hue of her cheek 
was a little less brilliant, and that her 
voice was a little tremulous, as she 
answered my congratulations on her ar- 
rival at . But it must have been 

fancy, for the last word of her reply had 
hardly died upon her lips, before she 
was engaged in a spirited conversation 
with a gentleman standing near her. 
One moment convinced me that the 
school-girl's love was forgotten. The 
demon of fashion had taken possession 
of the heart I had for years foolishly 
thought mine, and the love of admira- 
tion had distorted a sweet, imaffected 
girl into a coquette^ From the time I 
made this discovery, I gave up all hope 
of further experience of the "grand 
passion," and determined, inasmuch as a 
wife appeared indispensable to my re- 
putable standing in society, to make 
what is caUed " a prudent marriage" — 
that is, to marry, what I had not, a 
plenty of this world's gear. ** Here- 
after," I exclaimed, " the shaft of Cupid 
must be gilded to pierce me. It is im- 
possible for me to conceive a passion for 
merit and beauty alone. I would as 
soon think of coveting an empty coffer, 
as falling in love with a girl without the 
necessary attachi of fortune. Yes — my 

" Tender sigh and trickling tear. 
Long for a thousand pounds a year," 

not the requisites for love in a cottage ; 
for the money itself— not for assistance 
in hastening the departure of my own 
few straggling farthings. Unfortunately 
for my matrimonial prospects, the warmth 
of my new determination carried me into 
extremes, and instead of selecting for 
my future partner in life a moderately 
ugly woman, with a moderately large 
fortune, I opened my batteries upon a 
positive fright, with an estate larger than 
the domains of a score of German princes. 
Alas ! she was the child of misfortune, 
and my heart was, from the first, drawn 
towards her by the holy and blessed 
sympathy we feel for those on whom the 
hand of affliction presses. She had been 
bereaved of a father, who I presume was 
affectionate, and deserving of her love, 
and was the only child of her mother, and 
she (to wit, her mother) was a widow — 
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a rich widow— very rich by her dower 
out of the estate, of which her daughter 
was the heiress. Poor girl ! was she not 
to be pitied 1 

It was an afternoon in June. I was 
most romanticly taking a sociable cup of 
tea with my proposed spouse^ under an 
old oak, at her country-seat on the 
river . I w^s drc^ng a declara- 
tion of my feelings, and had, with great 
care, framed one, to which I thought 
she could not possibly demur j when, on 
raising my eyes from the green turf, to 
open my suit, my attention was arrested 
by the surpassing beauty of the view be- 
fore me, I am not an enthusiastic ad->- 
mirer of scenery of any description, and, 
with the exception of that dear little 
animate production, the fairest of all, 
the works of nature are unheeded by me, 
or passed with an acknowledgment mere- 
ly, not a feeling that they are beautiful 
and glorious. But when I looked upon 
the noble river before me, winding its 
way through a rich and blooming coun- 
try, decked with islands, and bordered 
lirith green ; and, above all, when the 
setting sun, collecting, as it were, all his 
glory in a dying effort, threw his golden 
light over the scene, giving his own hue 
to the sails, which here and there were 
spread to receive the faint breath of ex- 
piring day, and increasing the splendour 
of the distant view, I felt for once that 
the works of nature were beautifiil ; and 
thdt this world, notwithstanding the as- 
sertions of interesting young admirers 
of Byron, who with hanging heads, bare 
throats, and black neck-kerchiefs, bewail 
their blighted hopes, and rail against 
their lot in having been created mortals, 
was one in which I might content my- 
self to live — to live, and live happy — 
h^py even without the assistwce of my 
co-teadrinker. 

I gave up the idea of a prvderU mav' 
riage, and my affections were once more 
afloat. But love had become a disease 
with me. Like the stimulant of the 
opium-eater, or the potations of the con- 
firmed drunkard, it became essential to 
my existence. My next flame had but 
one &ult, which, unfortunately, I did 
not discover until my affections were al- 
most irrecoverably fixed upon her. She 
was the most brilliantly beautiful girl I 
ever beheld. In form, feature, and com- 
plexion, she was unequalled; and the 
dazzling brightness of her eyes, the fine 
classic structure of her head, and the air 
of easy grace which pervaded all her 
movements, made her attractive in the 
highest degree. I was a lover at sight. 
~'y imagination, ardent as usual, made 



her in mind all I could wish. I was 
delighted on a first acquaintance, with 
the piquancy of her remarks and her 
powers of conversation. 1 adored her. 
I opened to her the inmost recesses of 
my heart; I gave vent to the romance^ 
the enthuMasm, the poetry of my nature. 
In a voice mu^cal as the watca'fidl that 
murmured near my feet, soft and sweet 
as the summer night-wind that gently 
lifted my hair, I spoke to her of love, of 
the passion of love, of love in the abstract, 
its hopes, its fears, its joys, its sorrows, 
and, at last, I spoke to her of m^ love ! As 
with a trembling band I took hers, and 
with a voice inarticulate with emotion, I 
proceeded with my tale— *she suddenly 
turned around to me, and said, ** Now, 
you needn't think to ohe«t me. I know 
what you want. You want to flirt with 
me, and I won't!*' 

She was a stick, a stone, a warmed 
and walking piece of marble, without a 
particle of feeling or sentiment ; bei^uti- 
ful as the finest productions of the sta- 
tuary; glowing, to appearance, as the 
emanations of the painter, but, in fact, 
as dead and insensible as either. 

Interesting as these reeollections are to 
me> I fear to dwell longer on them, and 
will therefore hasten to a close. Re- 
peated disappointment did not discourage 
me. Rejections were often a relief; for 
like the " two third act" to a bankrupt, 
they cleared off old scorei^ and enabled 
me to commence anew. Long and per- 
severingly did I struggle against my &te. 
But I was obliged to yidd at length, 
and submit to my present life of single 
blessedness. Other causes than those 
to which I have here alluded, have con- 
tributed to n^ present destiny, but they 
have also tended to make me satisfied 
with it. My life, since all hope of change 
has departed, and the fire and impetuo- 
sity of youth have given place to the 
moderation and love of quietude^ which 
come with the increase of years, is not 
impleasing to me. It is agitated but by 
gentle hopes and fears, by chastened 
joys and meek sorrows. The ruder 
storms rage not over it — sun and cloud 
still, in their turn, light and darken its 
horizon, and the coming breeze is not 
ungrateful; for while it changes its hue, 
its gives variety and freshness to its form. 
The pleasures of the domestic circle, and 
the endearments of reciprocated love, it 
is true, are denied me, but my heart has 
found other objects to which it has at- 
tached itself; and the tenderness that, 
prodigal -like, I would have lavished 
upon one, now finds an outpouring in 
benevolence to my fellow-creatures. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

At a grand f^te once given at Potsdam, 
€tll the fcourt of Prussia assembled and 
paraded before the king. Among all the 
^nbroidered courtiers, one man particu- 
larly attracted the attention of his m^gesty 
-—he was a tall, bony old man, dressed 
in black, with a remarkably shaped head. 
Frederick, who did not Imow him, in- 
quired of the lord in waiting, " Who is 
that man in black at the window with 
our learned chancellor?" <<Sire, it is 
Dr. Gall, the celebrated physician." 
** Gall ! ah, I should like to satisfy my- 
self whether what I have heard of that 
man is exaggerated or not — ^go and in- 
vite him to our table on the morrow." 

At the time appointed , a splendid ban- 
quet brought together the king, the doc- 
tor, and a dozen other personages be- 
decked with crosses and orders, but of 
uncourtly aspect and manners. '* Doc- 
tor," said Frederick, at the end of the 
repast, ** will you have the kindness to 
inform these gentlemen what are the 
propensities which their craniological 
developement indicates.*' Gall arose, 
for the request of the king was of course 
law» and begfm to examine the head of 
his neighbour, a tall dark man, who had 
been addressed as general. The doctor 
appeared embarrassed. " Speak frankly," 
said the king. ** His excellency seems 
to be fond of hunting and boisterous 
pleasures, and would certainly be most 
at home in a field of battle. His incli- 
nations are warlike, and temperament 
sanguine.*' The king smiled. The doc- 
tor passed on to the next. He was a 
young man with a quick eye and daring 
look. ** This gentleman," said Gall, 
rather disconcerted, ''excels in gym- 
nastic exercises, is a great runner, and 
skilful in all bodily exercises." ** That 
will do, my dear doctor," interrupted the 
king, *< I see that I have not been de- 
ceived with regard to you, and will now 
divulge, what you through politeness 
palliated. The general next you is an 
assassin, condemned to chains for life ; 
and your skilful friend is the cleverest 
pickpocket in Prussia." Having said 
thus, the king struck the table thrice, 
at which signal the guards entered from 
all sides of the room. ** Reconduct these 
gentlemen to their dungeon," said the 
king, and then turning towards the stu- 
pefied doctor, added, ** you have been 
dining with some of the greatest crimi- 
nals of my kingdom. Search your 
pockets !" Gall obeyed ; he had lost his 
handkerchief, his purse, and snuff-box. 
The next day these articles were, how- 



ever, returned to [him, together with a 
valuable snuff-box set with diamonds, as a 
present from the king. — Le CamSlSofu 



NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Angler in Wales ; oa Days and 
Nights of Sportsmen. By Thomas 
Medwin, Esq. 

The perusal of these volumes has 
afforded us much amusement, notwith- 
standing the conceit which is manifest 
in every page. The gallant captain 
takes especial care to remind us that he 
was once intimate with one " Byron," 
and gives us an account of his own 
youthful days, in which self-love is 
equally conspicuous: still the book is 
amusing, as the following extract will 
shew : — 

NEAPOLITAN BRIGANDS. 

** We were now in the last ten of the 
thirty miles, and in sight of the frontier, 
when we observed our courier galloping 
back at full speed. 

" Before reaching the carriage he 
beckoned with his whip to the boy to 
stop, and was so much out of breath 
with hard riding and fright when he 
came up, that he could not speak for 
some seconds, but at last related, that 
about a mile a-head he had been fired at 
by two out of a band of ruffians, who had 
suddenly risen up a short distance from 
the road, from behind some logs of 
wood, which had been omitted to be 
removed when the trees were cut down 
that they might not give shelter to the 
bandits. 

'* The question was, how to act. To 
go forward, in the teeth of the gang, 
with so unequal a force, would have 
been the extreme of madness, and to 
pass the night at the wretched post-house 
in our rear, was a scarcely less preferable 
alternative. My friend proposed return- 
ing to Mola di Gaeta, but this course 
was speedily rejected. Whilst still 
doubtKil what steps to pursue, Pietro 
suggested that we had better drive to 
the nearest military station, about two 
miles in the rear ; and this counsel was 
finally adopted. 

** On arriving at the guard-house, we 
summoned the commandant, who speedily 
mustered his men, consisting of ten or 
twelve poor, emaciated, yeUow, half- 
starved, fever- stricken wretches, who 
had not been relieved for several months, 
and proved what the effect of breathing 
long the pestilential air of those marshes 
must be. By dint of persuasion, in the 
shape of a few ducats, we overcame his 
scruples about quitting the post; and 
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putting ourselves at the head of these 
Falstafi* men, commenced our march 
towards Cisterna, the carriage following. 
" The sun was sinking fast, and, to 
save the light, it was necessary to move 
on at double-quick. With a pair of 
pistob, one in each hand, I gave the 
st^, and the courier brandished firmly 
his stiletto, which was the only weapon 
he possessed. A tremendous show of 
war we made ! Show only it was ; for 
I felt convinced that our allies would 
have right-about-faced, to a man, at the 
first click of a musket. Armed,^how- 
ever, they were to the teeth, that chat- 
tered, one of them told me, from the 
ague. In about half an hour we came 
near the spot where the courier had 
been attacked ; and I counselled the 
general-in-chief to throw out videttes on 
the side of the forest ; but being, of 
course, more experienced in strategies, 
he declined the proposition. Perhaps 
his Jack-Straw soldiers thought of the 
fable of * The Bundle of Sticks,* for they 
stuck close together, and their visages 
reminded me of the assassins in the 

* Cenci,* one of whom reproached the 
other with being pallid; to which his 
comrade replied — * Then it is the re- 
flection of your fear ! * 

"At this moment I clearly distin- 
guished, winding among the columns of 
the trees, about four hundred yards to 
our right, the party of brigands, easily 
distinguished as such by their fantastic 
costumes and their hats ornamented with 
flowers and lofty plumes. 

" Whether it was that they did not 
like our martial appearance, or that they 
thought the promise of plunder did not 
warrant the risk of an engagment, they 
gradually disappeared, when our troops 
were loud in their *per Baccos,' and 
other equally energetic displays of cou- 
rage : and just as the night was closing 
in, we found ourselves in the unlighted 
square of Cisterna, Pietro here or- 
dered fresh horses, but neither bribes 
nor entreaties could induce the post- 
master to give them, and we were forced 
to pass the night at the execrable albergo 
in that most miserable of miserable 
Italian <paesi,' where no English tra- 
veller had ever slept, except ourselves. 
You may judge of our fare; it being 
Friday, nothing could be got to eat but 

* Baccala,* and then the beds — * Dio mi 
guardi ! * I almost wished we had fallen 
into the hands of the brigands, which 
but for the circumstance of our having a 
courier, we most inevitably should." 

" Lord Wellington is said to have 
wished for night, and Ajax is made by 



Homer to pray for day. Superstition 
apart ; indistinctness of objects, a sense 
of danger, accompanied by an ignorance 
of its extent or in what shape it may 
come, has power to unnerve the bravest. 
This may be, as Burke sa3rs, very sub- 
lime ; as doubtless poets are when they 
envelope in obscurity their want of 
meaning, but is anything rather than 
agreeable. I mean this by way of pre- 
lude to a ' situation* in which I was 
once placed, and the recital of it shall 
close our noctes. 

" In that desert in dust, and wilder- 
ness in size, Cawnpore, I had been dining 
one evening with the fourteenth-^ 
King*s, and did not leave the table till a 
late, or rather an early hour. The 
mess-room was four miles from our lines, 
and for expedition's sake 1 made use of 
my buggy. The horse I drove at that 
time had been originally in the ranks; a 
powerful northern animal he was, with a 
crest that would have almost covered his 
rider, but full of such tricks as troopers 
purposely teach their chargers. He had 
been cast solely for a sand-crack, of 
which I soon cured him. He was the 
fastest trotter in the cantonment, but a 
restive devil; always started at a rear, 
and once off, had a mouth so callous 
that a Chiffney bit might have broken 
his jaw, but I defy it to have stopped 
him. You will think all this prelimi- 
nary history of my grey superfluous, 
perhaps not. The night was tempestu- 
ous, and the road only visible by light- 
ning, that rendered the darkness more 
black during the absence of its glare. 
There were so many windings and 
turnings that I was soon out of my 
latitude, and thinking the horse knew 
the way to the stables better than I did, 
gave him his head. On he went for 
some time at his own spanking pace, at 
least twelve miles an hour, when I feh 
from the roughness of the vehicle that 
we were out of the track. Well was it 
for me that he had been well mantge^d, 
for on a sudden he made a halt as though 
he had heard the word of command, and 
trembled so convulsively that I felt the 
whole machine shake over him. I 
imagine I shook too, and well I might, 
instinctively, for a vivid flash revealed 
my situation. He was standing sus- 
pended over the edge of a ravine sixty or 
eighty feet in depth ; one step more 
would have plunged me into eternity! 
— And why not into eternity? what is 
life that I should cling to it ? — why have 
I escaped all these snares of death, that 
have been so often laid for me? — To die 
ingloriously — alone ; without a friend 
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to close my eyes, to shed a tear over. my 
remains.** 

We diall probably renew our ac- 
quaintance with " The Angler in 
Wales." 



ANCESTRESS OF FRANKLIN. 

Mary Morriel, the great-grandmother 
of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, was maid- 
servant in the family of the Rev. Hugh 
Peters, one of the chaplains of Crom- 
well, who fled from En^and in the year 
1662. Peter Folger, the first of the 
name that came to Nantucket, was pas- 
senger on board the same vessel, and 
be<^me enamoured of the maid, who was 
a buxom, sensible lass, and won the heart 
of Peter by laughing at his sea-sickness, 
and betraying no fear of bilge-water. 
Peter admired the cheerful endurance of 
Mary Morriel so much upon the voyage, 
that he proffered his hand to the maid, 
and bargained for her with the greedy 
old himks, her master, and counted out 
to him the enormous sum of twenty 
pounds sterling, all his worldly store, for 
the remaining term of her servitude. 
He forthwith married the lass, and ap- 
parently had no cause of repentance ; 
for he always boasted afterwards of hav- 
ing " made a good bargain." The value 
and scarcity of money at Nantucket at 
the time, may be estimated from the 
fact, that when King Philip, as he was 
called, pursued an offending and fugi- 
tive Indian to Nantucket, in 1665, about 
three years after Peter Folger and his 
wife, Mary Morriel that was, had settled 
on the islsuid, the Indian king consented 
to bury the hatchet, and let the offender 
go free, for the consideration of a pre- 
sent of a wampum composed of a string 
of coins, in value nineteen shillings ster- 
lings, which was all that could be found 
in possession of the twenty original pro- 
prietors of the island, and Peter Folger 
to boot. Miriam Coffin, 

ASTROLAB; 

OR, THE SOOTHSAYER OF BAGDAD. 

One evening, while Astrolab the Chal- 
dean was sitting on the flat roof of his 
observatory in Bagdad, watching an oc- 
cultation of Aldiboran with the moon, 
Gules, his servant, obtruded herself be- 
fore him, and said that an old woman 
with a beautiful young maiden was 
eagerly desirous to speak with him. At 
that moment Astrolab was studiously 
engaged in examining the immersion of 



the star, bpt, on hearing this, he started 
up and ordered them to be instantly ad- 
mitted to his study below, and to tell 
them that as soon as the phenomenon 
was over he would be with them. 

Gules retired; and the astrologer, 
without resuming his contemplation of 
the figure, as it appeared on the plate of 
quicksilver in which it was mirrored, 
walked hastily about, agitated with emo- 
tions greatly at variance with the solemn 
and contemplative mood from which the 
message had roused him. After remain- 
ing s<^me time thus disturbed, he at last 
composed himself, and went down to the 
chamber where the strangers were sitting. 

On entering the room, he was sur- 
prised by the remarkable contrast in the 
appearance of his visitors. Humanity 
could not be more uncouth than the aged 
Barrah. She was more like an Egyp- 
tian mummy, who had stepped out of a 
catacomb, than a breathing old woman. 
She had but one eye, and where the 
other should have been there was a blind 
blue blob, like a turquois. It could not 
be said she had any complexion, for her 
wrinkled skin was like shrivelled leather, 
and she had but two teeth in her upper 
gum, and they resembled splinters of 
yellow cane — long they were, and seem- 
ingly of little use, but her voice was 
soft and pleasing, and all she said was 
so discreet and wise, that when she be- 
gan to speak, her forbidding counte- 
nance and deformities were forgotten. 

Gazelle, the girl whom she had 
brought with her, was as beautiful as 
she herself was the reverse. She was 
not only fair and young, but adorned 
with an innocency of look and manner 
uncommon and fascinating. Astrolab 
was at once surprised and interested at 
the combined simplicity and splendour 
of her extraordinary charms. 

After some interchange of civilities, 
being seated on his sofa beside the two 
ladies, he inquired to what circumstance 
he owed the felicity and honour of their 
visit at such a time; <<for,*' said he, 
*' no doubt you are aware that a great 
configuration is at this time going on in 
the heavens, and that all things done 
and undertaken under it have influences 
that reach beyond their proper sphere, 
and affect the destinies of others." 

Barrah replied, that really they had 
not heard any thing of it. " We are,** 
said she, "simple folk, and have only 
come into Bagdad this evening to have 
the fortune of Gazelle cast. She is my 
grand-daughter — her mother is dead, 
and a great man has been more than 
once at my house, and has offered a 
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handsome price if I would sell her; 
now, as she is very beautiful, which you 
may wdl see, I would not wish to part 
with her until I had some assurance 
from your knowledge, as to what her fu- 
ture fortunes will be: for her mother 
had a dream in the night before she was 
bom, in which she was told by the yision 
of an old man with a crown of gold on 
his head, that the child she was to bring 
forth would be a dragon, and rule the 
firte of kings ; therefore we have come 
to you to have her horoscope drawn, and 
I have brought with me five pieces of 
gold to pay you for the trouble.** 

While Barrah was thus talking, the 
rose faded from the complexion of the 
gentle Gazelle, and her iace grew pale 
and so bright, that it almost seemed to 
glow with the lustre of an alabaster 
imiage in the moonshine, while her eyes 
l>ecame more radiant than ever. Astro- 
lab was awed as he looked on her, think* 
ing that a f^m so strangely lovely could 
hardly be of human parentage; and 
when he looked at Barrah, and observed 
the shocking contrast which she pre- 
sented, he could not but dread that 
there was some undivulged mystery in 
their visit at such a time ; and he had a 
fearful reminiscence concerning the good 
and evil genii that govern the fortunes 
of men. Moreover he was grievously 
perplexed at the value of the fee, it was 
so much beyond the gifl he commonly 
received for calculating nativities. 

However, notwithstanding his fears 
and his dread, he accepted the money, 
and taking his tablets bi^an to question 
the old woman respecting the astrologi- 
cal particulars necessary to enable him 
to construct the horoscope of Gazelle; 
and when he had noted the answers, he 
requested them to give him time to 
nifdce his calculations, and to consult the 
stars and their aspects. This was readily 
acceded to, and the ladies departed, hav- 
ing agreed to revisit him at the same 
hour of the same day of the same moon, 
in the year following. 

When they had left the sage, and he 
was on the point of remounting to his 
observatory, he happened to cast his eyes 
a little curiously on the notes on bis ta- 
blets, and beheld with amazement that 
they did indeed indicate no ordinary 
destiny. 

While he was thus looking at the por- 
tents. Gules again came in and said, 
** Hossain, whom I know by sight, an 
old officer of the palace, is at the door 
with a stripHng, whom I am persuaded 
is no other than Motasser, the son of 
IVfollawakkel, the Caliph.*' 



When Astrokb heard her say so, he 
became as much agitated as when Bar- 
rah and Gazelle were announced; never- 
theless he ordered the new visitors to be 
respectfully admitted, and that Gules 
should take care not to let them perceive 
that she knew who they were, or sus- 
pected their rank. 

Hossain and the young prince Motas- 
ser having come into the chamber, the 
former presented the astrologer with five 
pieces of gold, in all respecits so similar 
to those which he had received from the 
old woman, and which he had just put 
into his purse, that he was exceedingly 
surprised. 

Hossain then told him that he wished 
the horoscope of the lad he had brought 
with him ridsed, and related the natal 
circumstances, while Astrolab took them 
down in the same mimner as he had 
done those of the birth of Gazelle. He 
then asked the self-same questions, and 
received the self-same answers. 

Concealing the astonishment which 
the singulanty of these coincidences 
produced, he preserved a steady coun- 
tenance, and requesting time for his 
arithmetic, agreed with Hossain to deli- 
ver the horoscope exactly at the same 
crisis of time which he had fixed with 
the old woman to come for that of her 
beautiful grand-daughter. 

When Hossain and the prince were 
gone away from him, he resumed the 
consideration of what he had inscribed 
on his tablets, fmd saw, without casting 
a single calculation, that the fate of 
Gazelle was in every pluietary aspect 
exactly similar to that of the prince. In 
musing on the singularity both of this 
and their visit, his astronomy was for- 
gotten, and the remainder of the night 
was spent in the consultation of his 
science. 

Early in the morning he called up 
Gules, and directed her to go in quest 
of Barrah, and to bring her to him, as 
there was an important question omit' 
ted, without the answer to which he 
could not develope his inferences. Gules 
observed, that as she might be detained 
in the search through the bazars, it would 
be as well for her to bring home some- 
thing for dinner, and b^ged him to 
give her some money. This recalled the 
attention of Astrolab to the rich fees he 
bad received, and putting his hand into 
his piirse, to take out a piece of the gold, 
bade Gules buy the nicest fish she could 
find ; but, instead of the ten pieces of gold, 
he found only five, and five worms ! A 
transformation so hideous, revived the 
dread which he had felt during the visit 
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of Barrah aiid Gaidle ; and he was now 
conyineed that there was something 
about them unearthly, and wondered if 
they could indeed be of the good and 
evil demons that sway the mutations of 
human fortune. Thus impressed with 
mystery, and convinced that some ex- 
traordinary event was to come out of the 
adventure^ he threw the five worms from 
him, with an exclamation of abhorrence, 
and trod them to death, and five spots of 
blood remained on the floor : at the same 
time he expressed his wonder to Gules, 
how the odious creatures could have 
found their way into his purse. From 
this incident it occurred to him, that 
Gules was not likely to fall in with Bar- 
rah, or her companion, so instead of de- 
siring Gules to go in quest of Barrah, he 
directed her to proceed to the Almanzor, 
or the palace of thirty thousand cham- 
bers, and inquire there for Hossain, and 
deliver to him the message he had in- 
tended for the old sorceress, for such 
he deemed Barrah now to be. 

Gules being thus instructed, proceed* 
ed on her errand; and when she reached 
the great gate of the palace, she went 
into the interior court, and was permit • 
ted to enter at freedom into all the 
public halls; for it was one of the Caliph 
Mollawakkel's grand days, when he re- 
ceived cm the thrcme of the hundred 
golden lions, the petitions of his sub* 
jects. 

On every side her eyes were enriched 
with his grandeur. She gazed with un- 
speakable delight on his innumerable 
guards, in radiant armour, — the gorge- 
ous <^oers that surrounded his throne, 
— ^the thousands of slaves and eunuchs, 
covered with cloth of gold and purple, 
and studded with gems, — the living ta- 
pestry which adorned the walls, — the 
golden fountains, which spouted not 
water, but quicksilver, perfumed with 
the rarest odours,— and the silver floors, 
enamelled with flowers more precious 
than gold, and which were justly es- 
teemed scarcely splendid enough ior the 
glory of the walls and the ceiling. Such 
vast magnificence seduced the innocent 
Gules from all remembrance of her er- 
rand, and of the nice fish she was to buy 
for dinner ; and she roamed from hall to 
gallery, and tripped along the marble 
terraces in an ecstasy of pleasure, until 
the crowd and guards assembled in the 
courts and gardens, began to disperse. 
Suddenly passing into a colonnade, she 
beheld Barrah and Gazelle walking in a 
flowery parterre of the garden below, 
and immediately behind them Hossain 
and Motasser. Thus reminded of her 



negligence, she ran immediately towards 
them to execute her errand ; but before 
she reached the place where she had seen 
them, GazeUe and Barrah were gone, 
and she found Hossain talking to Mo- 
tasser of Gazelle's extraordinary beauty; 
for it was Hossain who had been bar^ 
gaining with the old -woman for her 
grand-daughter, to be the first ornament 
for the harem of the young prince. 
Gules lost no time, for she had already 
lost too much, in delivering her mess- 
age; on receiving which, Hossain left 
Motasser amidst the flowers, and went 
straight to the house of Astrolab. 

Motasser being thus left alone, stray- 
ed along the plats and walks of the par- 
terre, till he came to a flight of yellow 
marble st^s, which ascended to a lofty 
terrace, that overlooked the crystalline 
current of the Tigris. The platform of 
this terrace was adorned with the rarest 
shrubs and flowers, the seeds of which 
were collected from all parts of the world, 
at a vast expense, by Almanzor, the 
founder of the palace and city. The 
terrace itself was called the garden of the 
seven fountains, on account of seven 
prodigious basins of rock crystal, which 
stood in a row under a wall, from the 
top of which seven Ji<His, of red Egyp- 
tian granite, discharged into the basins 
copious streams of limpid wat», per- 
frimed with lemons, the fragrance of 
which spread a delicious freshness in the 
air. These limpid fountains a£Ebrded 
a supply of sherbet, by merely dipping 
certain curious shdls, which stood around 
the basins, incrusted by the skill of the 
ad^ts of the palace, with a preparation 
of candied honey, pure as the sun-dried 
salt of the ocean, and which was every 
morning renewed. 

Motasser beheld at the most remote 
fountain from the top of the stairs the 
light and elegant form of Gazelle, and 
hastened towards her. He was greatly 
delisted with her graceful innocence, 
and began in a gay and playful manner 
to converse with her on the beauties of 
the gardens, and the pleasing spirit that 
breathed in that calm and balmy after- 
noon. He was charmed with the simpli- 
city of her answers, and led her to 
another terrace which commimicated 
with the garden of the seven fountains, 
by a gateway of such proportions, that 
none ever passed through it without ex- 
pressing their admiration of the skill 
and tastefulness of the architect. In the 
middle of this garden stood a platform, 
about the height of a table. It was fifty 
cubits square, and covered with one en- 
tire sheet of malachite, as perfect in the 
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surface and as green as an emerald. On 
it lay a number of pearls, each larger 
than an orange, for the purpose of play- 
ing a game more el^ant than mandeli. 

Motasser invited Gazelle to play one 
round with him, and she lifted one of 
the pearls with her delicate hand, and 
began the amusement. Motasser pre- 
sently found, that although ignorant of the 
rules of the game, she yet directed her 
pearl with more dexterity than he could : 
and, dissatisfied with his ill luck, he led 
her from the table to an alcove, where, 
after being seated, and conversing for 
some time, he requested her to tell him 
a story. 

Gazelle was exceedingly simple in all 
her ideas; but she spoke with such a 
pretty innocence, that her conversation 
was more engaging to the prince than 
if it had been wittier and wiser. She 
told him a tale of a certain giant among 
the ridges of Caucasus, whose eyes were 
like the sun and the moon, and did not 
see well with one of them ; and to con- 
vince Motasser of this fact, she said he 
was hundreds of feet high. Giants, you 
know, are bigger than men, otherwise 
they would not be giants ; and then she 
told him another tale of a still more gi- 
gantic race, until Motasser began to 
yawn, and said, he would rather she 
told him of something else ; but she re- 
plied with a smile, that she had just one 
more story about a giant, a very little 
one, not more than fifty feet high : and 
Motasser listened to it, and was much 
pleased at the time with what she re- 
lated; but afterwards, when it was no 
longer garnished with her smiles and 
simplicity, he thought it a very silly 
tale. 

While the prince was thus drinking 
the sherbet of love with the incompara- 
ble maiden, the aged Barrah, by some 
unknown entrance, made her appearance 
beside them, and without saying a word, 
wafted as it were away on the wind the 
lovely Gazelle, and left the prince alone, 
surprised at their sudden vanishing. 

In the meantime Hossain, as sum- 
moned by Gules, went to the house of 
Astrolab, who received him with an air 
of great solenmity. 

** I have,*' said the astrologer, ** sent 
for you to inquire into some circum- 
stances connected with your own history ; 
for I find a strange influence operating 
in the horoscope of your young friend, 
and without knowing from what princi- 
ple that influence descends, which in a 
great measure crosses the lord of the 
ascendant, there may be great fallacy in 

^ calculations as to coming events." 



He then informed Hossain that he 
considered his destiny crossed the for- 
tunes of the native, and proceeded to 
ask him several questions concerning 
adventures in the previous part of his 
life, all which were truly answered by 
Hossain, and that respectable governor 
of the prince then retired. 

Scarcely had he quitted the house of 
the astrologer when Barrah solicited ad- 
mission, and was conducted by Gules 
into the presence of Astrolab. The sage 
put to her the same questions that Hos- 
sain had answered, and to his amaze- 
ment, her answers were precisely in the 
same words; and he was a good deal 
surprised, on looking at Barrah, to see 
that she bore a very strong resemblance 
to Hossain, a circumstance he had not 
before noticed. He then dismissed her 
courteously, and allowing a few minutes 
for her to be clear of the portal, he put 
on his richest pelisse, and hurried to the 
palace, where he came up at the great 
gate with Hossain. 

'* I beseech you,** said Astrolab, as he 
approached him ** to protect your young- 
charge from the fascinations of a beau- 
tiful village maiden called Gazelle.** 

" What do you mean? ** cried Hos- 
sain, startled at the intimation, not 
knowing that the astrologer had ever 
seen or heard of the mysterious beauty, 
for whom he himself had been so long 
bargaining with her grandmother. 

" Because,** replied Astrolab, " great 
things are in his destiny, and that maid- 
en's horoscope contains so many simili- 
tudes to his, that she may become the 
daemon of his fete, mingling his fortunes 
with hers.** 

Hossain being a faithful subject of the 
Caliph, and devoted to Prince Motasser, 
was much moved at hearing this, and 
instantly quitted Astrolab, and went in 
search of the Prince in the gardens, that 
he might admonish him to avoid that same 
Gazelle, whom so short a time before he 
had so earnestly recommended to his af- 
fections. Just as Barrah had withdrawn 
Gazelle from the side of the Prince, 
Hossain joined them, and after some 
cursory conversation, consisting more of 
words than of wisdom, he delivered his 
admonishment, to which Motasser listen- 
ed with the reverence due to the coun- 
selling of an elder. 

From that time the worthy Hossain 
endeavoured to interest the attention of 
Motasser in a succession of manly amuse- 
ments and studies, in order to raise his 
mind, and to fit him for the regal trust, 
to which, in time, by the death of his 
father, he would naturally succeed. But 
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Motasser was of a soft and sensitive cha- 
racter, and though he spoke not of Ga- 
zelle, yet he remembered her constantly 
with sentiments of the warmest tender- 
ness ; for twelve months he expressed no 
wish to see her, and Hossain deemed 
that she was forgotten. 

At last the night arrived which As- 
trolab had appointed for the delivery of 
the horoscopes. Both Hossain and Mo- 
tasser remembered it well ; but, as nei- 
ther spoke of it, they each concluded that 
the other had forgotten it, and severally 
determined to visit the astrologer alone. 

Hossain went first ; and on entering 
the house, be was directed by Gules to 
walk to the end of a long passage, which 
she pointed out, then to open a door, 
and to draw aside a curtain, and he would 
find the astrologer waiting to receive 
him. He accordingly went forward as 
directed, opened the door, drew aside 
the curtain, and stepped in, but was sur- 
prised to find himself in darkness, while 
at the same moment he felt the floor 
sinking down with great rapidity ; pre- 
sently he found himself in a vast cham- 
ber, awfully illuminated with stars, and 
five stupendous figures crowned with 
stars on the one side of the room, and 
on the other side five ghastly forms, with 
gory hands, and white garments stained 
with blood. Between them sat the as- 
trologer on a lofty seat, and before him 
on a table lay the volumes and instruments 
of his art. But before Hossain had 
time to examine the awful ornaments of 
that solemn chamber, Motasser was ad- 
mitted by the same machine in which 
he had been lowered down into the mys- 
terious abyss. They looked with asto- 
nishment at each other, and almost in 
the same moment Gazelle and Barrah 
came forward, as if they had been pre- 
viously in the apartment concealed by 
the gloom. 

Astrolab bent from his elevated seat, 
and lifting two rolls containing the horo- 
scopes of the Prince and Gazelle, deliver- 
ed them respectively into the hands of 
Barrah and Hossain. In the same mo- 
ment the room was instantly darkened, 
a sound louder than thunder rolle'd around 
them, — ^the whole house was shaken as 
with an earthquake ; Astrolab, in great 
alarm, cried aloud for lights, and Gules 
inmiediately entered with a lamp in her 
hand ; but instead of the mystical cham- 
ber, Hossain and Motasser found them- 
selves with Astrolab in a plain house- 
hold room, every sign and trace of the 
mystery having disappeared ; the astro- 
loger, however, was pale and agitated. 



and the sweat of terror stood in large 
drops on his brow. 

Hossain, a wary and sagacious man, 
discerned that there was craft in the 
mystery which had been performed, and 
stood comparatively calm. He then be- 
gan to unfold the roll of horoscope, but 
the astrologer stopped him. 

** Read it first alone," said Astrolab, 
** and when you have done so, then con- 
sider if it be fit to be divulged." 

Motasser in the meanwhile was a good 
deal shaken ; but as soon as the visionary 
spectacle he had witnessed was fairly 
gone, he thought only of the lovely Ga- 
zelle, and the ripened charms of her 
beauty. 

Having bestowed a reward on Astro- 
lab, Hossain and Motasser returned to 
the palace, where they separated, and 
went to their respective chambers for the 
night. But Hossain could not retire to 
his couch until he had examined the 
horoscope. Better it would have been 
for him had he never looked at it, — ^the 
occult intelligence which it revealed, 
made his cheek wan as ashes, and filled 
his mind with indescribable apprehen- 
sions. 

He took the roll, and held it over the 
lamp until it was consumed. 

Next morning, after a troubled and 
sleepless night, Hossain arose to walk 
in the gardens, in the hope that the cool 
morning air would refresh him. On 
descending into the hall which opened 
into the gardens and overlooked the Ti- 
gris, he was saluted by three of the Lords 
who constantly night and day attended 
in the antechamber of the Caliph, bear- 
ing the command of MoUawakkel to 
himself, engraved on a tablet of ivory, 
and sealed with the imperial signet, ap- 
pointing him, as the warrant expressed, 
on account of his prudence, to be Go- 
vernor of Bagdad, and a member of 
the Caliph's council of ten, — one of whom 
had died in the course of the preceding 
night, at the very crisis of the time, as 
Hossain afterwards ascertained, when 
Astrolab delivered into his hands the 
fatal document. 

Hossain had never taken any part 
either with the factions of the palace, or 
in the measures of the government. He 
only knew that the Caliph was not be- 
loved by his people, that he connived at 
partiality in the administration of justice, 
and confiscated the treasures which he 
permitted his magistrates and governors 
corruptly to exact — punishing no misrule 
but that which interfered with the scope 
of bis own tyranny. Hossain sighed as 
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he received the honours which he could 
not refuse, and retiring back to his cham- 
ber, wept in secret, over his recollection 
of the dreadful omens exhibited in the 
horoscope of Motasser. 

But no passion of the human mind is 
long in its paroxsyms. Hossain, reliev- 
ed by his tears, left his chamber again, 
to look after his daily business, and de- 
scended down into the Court of the Ele- 
phant, so called, from a gigantic elephant 
which adorned the centre. It was made 
of jet, and stood upon an agate pedestal 
more than fifty cubits high. As he was 
passing round the corner of the pedestal, 
he suddenly met Barrah, and was amazed 
to see great improvement in her appear- 
ance. Her two ugly teeth were gone 
— her mouth was b^me like a motherly 
old woman*s — and the bloom of her ugli- 
ness was faded. He made her a cour- 
teous Sfdaam as he passed, and walking 
akmg, he reflected on the intelligence <^ 
her countenance, and thought that he 
would like to have some conversation 
with her on other topics than respecting 
Gazelle; so he turned back and asked 
her, without alluding to her gnuuL-daugh- 
ter, if she would take a walk with him 
into the gardens. To this she readily 
consented, and they went to the garden 
of the seven fountains together. 

In the m^mtime Prince Motasser, 
full of his passion for the beautiful G»* 
zeUe, had sent in quest of her ; for the 
admonishment of Hossain to renounce 
her, had only served to quicken his de^ 
sires. But, still anxious to preserve the 
good opinion of Hossain, when she was 
found, he directed a suite of chambers 
m the palace to be prepared for h^ 
recefticm, and kept hei there in secret 
for a long time^ none but her attendants 
And his own,, who were all faithful to their 
trust, knew of this arrangonent. 

The topics which had constituted the 
conversation of Hossain and Barrah were 
known only to themselves, but it was 
observed ftom that time, that Hossain 
appeared an altered man. If the coun- 
tenance of Barrah was changed into 
comeliness, the calm and mild expres- 
sion of Hossain*s grew severe and some- 
what morose. The people ascribed this 
alteration to pride and the e&ect oi his 
new dignities, but some who knew bet- 
ter, said that he had turned a magos, 
and was lewming magic ftom the sor- 
ceress Barrah, with whom it was known 
he had many hidden conferences. 

At last it came to pass, that one day 
as Hossain sat in his capacity of Go- 
vernor of Bagdad, on the steps of the 



great mosque of Almanzor, hearing 
complaints and administering justice, 
certain strangers from different parts of 
the empire came to Bagdad with peti- 
tions against the extortions in the pro- 
vinces, — the effect of the connivance of 
the Caliph Mollawakkel, at the misrule 
of the magistrates and governors. 

On hearing this, Hossain suq>ended 
his business, and went to certain mem- 
bers of the council of ten, and represent- 
ed to them the discontents that were 
fermenting throughout the empire, and 
said to them, that a stop must be put to 
the complaints of the people. He then 
went to Barrah, and consulted also with 
her respecting the same; and she tc^d 
him that unless Mollawakkel were put 
to deaihf and Motasser placed upon the 
throne, there would be no end to the 
public discontent. 

Now Hossain owed many obligations 
to the Caliphy and reverenced him with 
feelings of gratitude. He rejected at 
that time the advice of the demon of bis 
fate, and returned to see what impresnon 
the news had made on those members of 
the council of ten with whom he bad 
previonsdy oommmiicated. It bi^peoed 
that they were four in number, and he 
found them alone, in their respective 
houses, and, strange to si^^ every one 
was of the same apimoa as Barrah ; 
namely, that Mollawakkel should be put 
to death, and Motasser exalted to the 
throne. 

From these traitors, be went to the 
other ftve (^ the council, told them se- 
verally the news, and asked theiv adviee ; 
but they were, no less than their com-' 
peers, unanimous, though of a different 
c^inion. Hossain was, in ccmsequence, 
much disturbed, and r^umed to explain 
bis perplexities to the mysterious <dd wo- 
man. When she heard what had passed, 
she declared to him that the five coun- 
cillors who adh^ed so fiuthfttUy to the 
Caliph, must also be put to death, and 
that Motasser must be made to- head the 
conspiracy against Mollawakkd, in order 
that he mq^bt not, after the deed was 
doiw, punish those whom pubtie neces^ 
sity ol^iged to imbrue their hands in his 
father's blood. 

Hossain was greatly affected by thro 
advice. His heart revolted at the idea 
of seducing the prince, whom he had 
bred up in every virtue, to commit par- 
ricide, even though he knew, that by 
placing him on the throne, he would him- 
seli^ by the softness of Motasser's cha- 
racter, become in fkct the sovereign. 
But the incitements and the reasonings 
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of Barrah at last prevailed, and he left 
her with the intention of proceeding to 
hreak the business to the Prince. 

As Hossain approached the Prince's 
chamber, he heard light talking and 
laughter within, and on entering, was 
not a little surprised at beholding Ga^ 
zelle with the Prince. He had, for some 
time before, often wondered what had 
become of Gazelle, but the hand of fate 
was upon him, and restrained him from 
inquiring. Discerning, however, what 
was the state of matters between her and 
the Prince, he said nothing, but making 
an apology for disturbing their dalliance, 
returned to Barrah and told her what 
he had discovered ; upon which the re- 
morseless crone advised him to work 
through the medium of Gazelle, to bring 
the Prince to his purpose. With this 
again the mercifttlness of his nature was 
dissatisfied : lor he thought with pity of 
the beauty and innocence of Gazelle, and 
shuddered at the idea of staining such 
purity with guilt. Barrah, however, 
convinced him, that without placing Mo- 
tasser on the throne, the evils which af- 
flicted the empire could not be removed, 
and she undertook herself to speak with 
Gazelle on the subject. This lessened 
the horror in the mind of Hossain, and 
he consented at once that she should do 
so. Accordingly, that same night, she 
had a secret conversation with Gazelle, 
the nt^ure of which was only by the re- 
sult, which came to pass in this manner : 

When Mottaser went to pass the night 
in the chamber of Gazelle, he found her 
pale and dejected, and begging to know 
h&[ grief, she related to him the prevalent 
ii^ustice which withered the strength of 
the empire. She described the miseries 
of the poor, and. the terrors of the rich, 
and represented the danger in which he 
himself stood, if the wrongs of the peo- 
ple were not redressed. This infected 
his mind) naturally compassionate — ^he 
deplored the sufferings of the people, 
and, soft and apprehensive, he beaded 
their exasperation* insomuch that in the 
morning, when Hossain came to him 
again to speak of the dangers of the em- 
pire, he found Motasser already more 
than half converted to his purpose : and 
that same evening the four councillors 
who were of Hossain's party, met Motas- 
ser and him, and it was determined that 
in the course of the same night Mc^a- 
wakkel should be strangled. The better 
to complete this design, it was agreed 
before they separated, that to jM-event 
Motasser from yielding to qualms of filial 
oontrition^he should remain with Gazelle 
and Barrah, denied to all visitors, until 



the hour arrived that was fixed for his 
father's doom. 

When Motasser was thus consigned 
to the custody of his own and Hossain's 
evil genius, it was arranged among them- 
selves by the five conspirators, that they 
should each assassinate one of the other 
five who were opposed to their machina- 
tions. Accordingly, they severally sent 
a special messenger inviting them to come 
to their respective houses with all speed; 
and the summons being punctually obey- 
ed, the unfortunate faithful adherents of 
the Caliph were all dead before the hour 
of his fate arrived. 

At the time appointed, the conspi- 
rators assembled in the palace^ and with 
Motasser, whom they had taken from 
the chamber of Gazelle, at their bead, 
they proceeded to the hall of the guard, 
through which it was necessary to pass 
to the entrance of the chamber where 
Mollawakkel slept. 

The guards, seeing so many of the 
wisest councillors with the prince never 
imagined that any harm was intended to 
the Caliph; and thus it took place, that, 
upon the ord^ of Mot^ 'ser, they quietly 
retired from the hall, and went into the 
garden. 

As soon as they quitted the hall, four 
of the councillors entered the dtamber 
where MoUawakkdl lay asleep. Hos- 
sain stayed in the haU of the guards with 
Motasser; and when a sound was heaurd 
of confusion in the Caliph's diamber, 
with stifled shrieks and groans, Hossain 
threw a shawl over the head and fiiee of 
Motasser, and prevented him frona alarm- 
ing the guards who were without ; for 
the dreadful sounds of the tragedy which 
was acting at his father's couch, reet^-. 
ed all his natural af&ction, and roused 
him with an energy he had never dis*- 
played before. But the deed waa done 
— the four traitors had stranded the 
monarch ; and they now came forth, with 
cries of horror, that they had found him 
dead of a fit, and they hailed Motasser 
as the Caliph. The guards came rush* 
ing in, and beholding the horror of the 
Prince and the councillors, ascribed it to 
grieC so that the guilt of the panriddr 
was not suspected. 

Next morning, the ceremony of in- 
stalling the young Caliph on the throne 
was performed, with all the customary 
magnificence, in the great goMen hall of 
the palace . The nobles and great officers 
of state stood on the right and the left 
of the throne. The eunuchs,^ the slaves,, 
and the guards, in gorgeous array, occu- 
pied the two sides of the hall, and a 
space was left, like an avenue in the 
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middle, to admit those who had special 
homages to perform at the foot of the 
throne. 

The incense of the worship, of which 
Motasser was the object, inflated his 
heart. He looked around with com- 
placency on the splendid and reverential 
multitude, and the dreadful scene of the 
preceding night was forgotten in the 
pomp and pride of the moment. Hos- 
sain at this time, who had to do special 
reverence as the Governor of Bagdad, 
entered the hall. Being an old man, 
his steps were infirm, and perhaps, too, 
he was shaken by the remembrance of 
what he had done, for, in ascending to- 
wards the throne, he walked totteringly 
and slow. When he was about to kneel, 
Motasser happened to cast his eyes on 
the pictures which adorned the walls, 
and beheld in one of them the murder 
of a Persian king by one of his own sons. 
It was a life-like limning, and the sight 
of it «mote the soul of Motasser with 
instantaneous torment. He shrieked with 
such horror, that Hossain fell dead at his 
feet, and he rushed towards the picture, 
confessing his crime, and acknowledging 
himself worthy of perdition. The asto- 
nished multitude, in the dread of some 
horrible tumult, fled in confusion ; the 
hall was left to the despairing Caliph 
said the dead body of Hossain. Three 
days and three nights Motasser sat con- 
templating the picture, and giving vent 
to wild cries and the most woful lamen- 
tations. On the fourth morning he was 
found dead ; and though search was made 
for Gazelle and Barrah, they were never 
discovered. 

When Astrolab was consulted con- 
cerning them, and the prodigy which 
had taken place, be could only say that 
it had been ordained from the beginning 
of things ; and the decree of fate, pro- 
mulgating the time when it should come 
to pass, was inscribed with stars on the 
firmament. 

Such is the story which is ascribed to 
the Camed Astrolab, the famous sooth- 
sayer of Bagdad, and which is written 
in choice Arabic, in the seventh volume 
of the Thousand and One Tales of Con- 
stantinople, collected agreeably to a fir- 
man of the late Sultan Selim. 

Blackwood's Mag, 



MISCELLANIES. 

RATHER hard! 

In South Africa, a slave who makes a 
complaint against his master is himself 
imprisoned till the owner finds it conve- 
nient to answer the complaint. ^ 



VARIATION OF THE ROMAN LANGUAGE. 

PoLTBius tells US, that the Roman lan- 
guage has been so perpetually changing, 
and so completely changed, that a treaty 
made about the middle of the third cen- 
tury of Rome, was unintelligible at the 
beginning of the ninth : and the lan- 
guage of the Twelve Tables, promul- 
gated in the beginning of the fourth 
century, had not only become obsolete 
at the commencement of the eighth, but 
Cicero at that time cites old commen- 
tators as being able to offer conjectures 
only on the meaning of a law. 

A SPECIMEN OF THE SUBUME. 

Written on the window of an Inn at the 

head of Windermere Lake, 
I never eats no meat, nor drinks no beer, 
But sits and ruminates on Windermere. 

CONUNDRUM. 

Why is Cumberland like ancient 
Rome? — Because its Rome-antique 
( Roihantic). 

ANCESTRY. 

The man, says Sir T. Overbury, who has 
nothing to boast of but his illustrious an- 
cestors, is like a potatoe ; the only good 
belonging to him is under ground. 

PAINTERS* MISERIES. 

Requesting a lady who is the bearer of a 
squint, to oblige you for a 'moment by 
looking at you, in order to catch a pecu- 
liar expression, when she, htdf surprised 
half angry, wondering at your stupidity, 
exclaims, ** Why indeed, sir, I have been 
looking at you this half hour." Hearing 
a person say, " Well, to -be sure, if it 
wasn't for the face, I should think that 
was meant for Miss E.''— 'it being in- 
tended for that identical person. Paint- 
ing an old gentleman, who for the first 
hour grins and chuckles you out of all 
patience, and then, by way of making 
amends, falls asleep the second. 

INGENIOUS DEVICE. 

At a camp-meeting in America, a num- 
ber of females continued standing on the 
benches, notwithstanding frequent hints 
from the ministers to sit down. A 
reverend old gentleman, noted for his 
good humour, arose and said — " I think 
if those ladies standing on the benches 
knew that they had holes in their stock- 
ings, they would sit dowti." This ad- 
dress had the desired effect — there was 
an immediate sinking into seats. A 
young minister standing behind him, 
and blushing to the temples, said, " O, 
brother, how could you say that ?" 
" Say that," replied the old gentleman, 
" it is a fact — if they had n*t holes in 
their stockings, I'd like to know how 
they could get them on," 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES, No. 2. 
fFor tlie Parterre J, 

THE BATTLE OF AURAI. 



A short time since a paragraph appeared 
in the Engli&h newspapers, stating that 
an agricultural society was about to be 
formed/ by some of our countrymen re- 
sident on the Continent, for the purpose 
of turning to account the immense tracts 
of land which remain uncultivated in 
the province of Brittany. " Strange 
would it be," observes some French 
journalist, ** should the English system 
of farming be applied to the cultivation 
of those extensive plains which have been 
so often sprinkled with their blood!" 

It would, indeed, be strange to see the 
English plough gliding over those vast 
{dains, upon which the bravest of the 
rival countries have so often contended-; 
to hear the whistle of the English plough- 
man where in old times the deadly cloth 
yard arrow whirred, and to behold where 
lances glittered, and pennons and stand- 
ards once fluttered in hostile array, the 
waving of the bright corn studded with 



the pennons of the harvest pageantry — 
the scarlet flower of Ceres. 

Brittany is almost terra incognita to 
our countrymen at the present day, and 
is but little known even to Frenchmen, 
although five centuries since this fine 
province was often the scene of sangui- 
nary conflicts, in which the chivalry of 
France and England vented their mutual 
animosity. Even the traditions of these 
frays are now fast wearing away; but the 
manners of the Bretons remain nearly 
unchanged, and the province is seldom 
visited by the traveller of either nation. 

During the reign of Edward the 
Third, two claimants appeared for the 
dukedom of Brittany. The last duke 
(John) having died without an heir, 
Charles Duke of Blois, nephew of the 
French king, who had married his daugh- 
ter, claimed the dukedom in right of his 
wife. On the other hand, John Count 
of Montfort, nephew of duke John, as- 
serted his claim to the coronet of Brit- 
tany ; and the result was an ^peal to 
arms. 

The friends of either party had vainly 
endeavoured to settle the dispute in an 
amicable manner. The Count of Mont- 
fort would have made terms with his 
13 
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rival ; but duke Charles, backed by the 
King of France, and supported by a fine 
army, resolved to decide the question by 
the sword. The Count was not without 
friends, the King of England having 
sworn to support his " dear son ;" and 
the bravest English captains followed 
his banner. But when at length the 
two armies came in sight of each other, 
the count and the duke appeared irreso- 
lute, and seemed to dread coming to an 
engagement. 

On Saturday, the 28th of October, 
1364, the two hosts lay in the plain near 
Aurai, and the Marshal de Beaumanoir, 
who had been made prisoner by the 
English, and liberated on his parole 
not to bear arms, endeavoured to nego- 
tiate a peace between the rival noblemen. 
He might, probably, have succeeded, 
but the English captains were anxious 
for a battle, having, as they alleged^ 
spent all they had since their arriv^ in 
France, and being reduced to poverty. 
Beaumanoir performed his part well, 
and most laudably used his best endea- 
vours to prevent the effusion of Mood ; 
but the die was cast. 

On the morrow, it being Sunday, 
both armies at an early hour heard mass, 
shrived themselves, and prepared for 
battle, when Beaumanoir again rode to 
the English camp. Making his way to- 
wards the tent of the English General 
Sir John Chandos, which was next to 
that of Count Montfort, Sir John rode 
forth to meet him, being unwilling that 
the Count should overhear the message. 

'* Sir John Chandos," said the Mar- 
shal, making a profound obeisance, *' I 
beseech you to use your endeavours to 
bring these two parties to an agreement. 
Let not, I pray you, so many gallant 
men engage in mortal strife on their 
account.*' 

" Monsieur de Beaumanoir,'* replied 
Chandos, " *t is now too late; and let me 
advise you to ride no farther about this 
business, for our men are determined to 
slay you if they can get you in among 
them. Pr*ythee return, and tell the Lord 
Charles of Blois that the Count Mont- 
fort is resolved to come to battle ; that 
he renounces all treaty, and will either 
be Duke of Brittany to-day, or die upon 
the field." 

Beaumanoir made answer that Charles 
of Blois had as much courage to fight as 
his rival, and that since all terms of peace 
were refused, the strife must begin. He 
immediately rode back to the Lord 
Charles, who forthwith ordered his ban- 
ner to be advanced in the name of God. 



In the meantime Count Montfort hav- 
ing inquired of the English General the 
purport of the message. Sir John de- 
ceived him, by attributing to the Lord 
of Blois the speech which he had return- 
ed by Beaumanoir to that nobleman. 
Whereupon Coimt Montfort indicated 
his impatience to begin the battle. 

" Let them go to it,'* said he: " in the 
name of God and St. George, advance 
banners ! " 

Then the banner of Bretagne (ermine) 
went forward, and the standard of Sir 
John Chandos, (or, a pile gules), was 
borne next to it. 

About mid-way the two hosts met. 
The Frenchmen were wedged in such a 
close phalanx, that, according to Frois- 
sart, a glove could not have been thrown 
among them without alighting on the 
point of a spear.* Each man beside 
his spear had a short axe hanging at his 
girdle, and as they advanced the English- 
men perceived that they had to contend 
with a well armed, well disciplined, and 
powerful enemy. 

The English archers, according to 
custom, began the fight with a shower 
of arrows ; and they had the mortifica- 
tion to perceive that their shafts did but 
little execution upon their advancing 
foes, who were defended by broad shields 
and targets. 

It should be mentioned; that Montfort 
appointed Sir John Chandos commander 
in chief, who divided his army into three 
bodies, with a reserve of five hundred 
men at arms. The first divbion was 
headed by Sir Robert Knolles and Sir 
Walter Hewett, and a Breton knight 
named Richard Brvl€; the second by 
the two Bretons, Olivier de Clisson and 
the Sieur de Kaer, with Sir Matthew 
Gournay. Chandos headed the third 
body, and gave the command of the re- 
serve to Sir Hugh Calverley, who was 
much vexed at being thus compelled to 
remain inactive ; but Sir John appeased 
his wrath, by representing that such a 
post was always confided to some brave 
and experienced officer. 

The array of Charles of Blois was also 
formed into three divisions; the first 
composed of veteran Normans and Bre- 
tons, headed by the renowned Bertrand 
du Guesclin; the second by the Count 
of Auxerre and the Begue de Villaines, 
while Charles himself commanded the 
third, surrounded by the Breton lords. 
The reserve, or arriere guarde, was left 
to the care of the Sieur de Rieux, who 



» Froissart, c. 225. 
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had with him several barons of the pro- 
vinces. 

To return to the English archers. 
When they saw that their arrows failed 
in their wonted execution, they cast away 
their bows in great rage, and rushing 
on the Frenchmen, tripped up their heels 
and wrested their axes from them, with 
which they did much mischief. In the 
meantime the troops of Bertram du 
Guesclin joined battle with those of Sir 
Robert Knolles and his friends, and the 
standards of the rival noblemen were set 
up opposite to each other, both bearing 
the arms of Bretagne. Then Charles of 
Blois advanced with his company, and 
so furiously attacked his adversary, that 
their ranks were broken, and would have 
been driven back but for the timely ar- 
rival of the reserve, headed by Sir Hugh 
Calverley, who advanced and held them 
in check until Sir John Chandos had set 
his men in order again. Sir Hugh then 
retired, and the battle raged with redou- 
bled fury; but this reserve was called 
upon to act no less than four times 
during the day. 

While this was passing, the Lords 
Bourchier and Clisson, Sir Eustace 
Dambreticourt, and Sir Matthew Gour- 
nay, contended against the Earls of Aux- 
erre and Joigny. The Lord de Clisson 
fought with desperate valour, and armed 
with a ponderotis axe, struck down all 
before him. He received many severe 
blows, but his armour of proof preserved 
him, although he lost an eye by the 
stroke of an axe, which beat in the visor 
of his helmet. " Still, like Sampson,'* 
says the historian, ** he sought to revenge 
the loss of his sight by the death of his 
enemies."* 

Sir J. Chandos fought with his usual 
valour ; and being a powerful man, did 
tremendous execution with a huge battle- 
axe ; at the same time encouraging his 
followers, and advising the Count how 
to act ; and Montfort followed his di- 
rections implicitly. Sir John at length 
broke through the company of Charles 
of Blois, and advanced upon the Earls of 
Auxerre and Joigny, who were also soon 
overthrown, the principal men being 
either ^ain or captured. Among the 
prisoners were the two earls and a Nor- 
man baron, with others of rank and con- 
sequence. 

Several Frenchmen now rode off upon 
the spur. The day was lost, but many 
brave men still fought on. Bertrand du 

* Barnes* History of Edward III. 
c. xi. p. 657. 



Guesclinf , after fighting valiantly, was 
taken prisoner under the standard of Sir 
John Chandos, at which time other men 
of rank fell into the huids of the English. 
A stout band of nobles, knights, and 
'squires, nevertheless, surrounded Charles 
of Blois, resolving to sell their lives 
dearly in defence of him whom they con- 
sidered their lawful prince ; but the 
whole strength of the victors was now 
poured upon them, and that gallant little 
band was quickly overpowered, the an- 
cient slain, and the banner itself thrown 
down. Charles of Blois fell, it is said, 
by the hand of an English knight, who 
struck him through the mouth with his 
dagger. There perished by his side Sir 
John of Blois, his natural son, the seig- 
neurs of Rieux, Rochefort, Tournemine, 
Dinan, Montauban, and Koetman, and 
the Viscounts of Rohan and Leon, be- 
sides many other gentlemen who had 
sworn to stand or fall with him. The 
pursuit was continued for eight leagues, 
and a vast number of prik>ners were 
taken. 

The lords of the victorious party now 
assembled in a tent, which was set up for 
the Count of Montfort, whom fortune 
had made Duke of Brittany. Scarcely, 
however, had the count received the con- 
gratulations of his friends, when two 
knights, accompanied by two heralds, 
entered the tent. 

" God give you joy of your dukedom 
of Bretagne, sir," said the heralds, ad- 
dressing the count, " we have seen your 
adversary, Sir Charles of Blois, lying 
dead on the field." 

Count Montfort, upon receiving this 
intelligence, rose from his chair, and 
expressed a wish to see the body. He 
proceeded to the spot where it lay, co- 
vered by a shield. As he approached, 
the sMeld was raised, and the victor gazed 
intensely on the corpse of his rival. 

" Ah ! Sir Charles, my fair cousin," 
cried the count, as his tears fell in show- 
ers on the body of the slain warrior, 
"what evils have not your obstinancy 
brought on Bretagne ? Alas ! that you 
were yet in a condition to make terms 
with me !" 

Here Sir John Chandos interposed, 
and hurried the count from the sad spec- 
tacle, reminding him that but for the 
death of Charles of Blois he might have 
been in the same situation. 

Such was the issue of the battle of 
Aurai, in which Jean la Boiteuse, born 

f Histoire de B. du Guesclin, by Gu- 
yard de Berville ; liv. ii. 

o2 
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Duchess of Bretagne, lost her own rank, 
and that of her children, her faithful 
followers, and her brave and excellent 
husband. The unhappy princess, aban- 
doned by fortune, was advised by her 
remaining friends to renounce her pre- 
tensions in &vour of the victorious Count 
Montfort ; and by a treaty dated at Gue- 
rande the 12th of August in the follow- 
ing year, ceded to him the duchy of 
Bretagne. 

The body of the unfortunate Charles 
of Blois was conveyed in great state to 
Guerande, whercy by command of his 
victorious rival, it was interred with 
military honours. 

It had been mutually resolved by the 
captains of either side, that that day 
should make an end of the controversy. 
The English had determined not to ad- 
mit Charles to ransom had he been taken 
alive, but to slay him on the spot ; and 
the Breton leaders had come to the same 
determination with respect to Montfort, 
had he fallen into their hands. 

The renowned Bertrand du Guesclin 
remained a prisoner to Sir John Chan- 
dos, much to the chagrin of the French, 
who had good reason to lament the loss 
of such a leader. At length he was ran- 
somed for the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand francs ; half of which was raised by 
du Guesclin himself, and the other by 
his royal master, Charles the Wise, who, 
unlike some kings, knew the value of a 
brave and experienced soldier. B. 

Thb will and thb LAWSUIT. 

BT W. C. BALDWIN. 

Napolbon Bonapartb Duck, of Duck 
Hall, was one of the most downright, 
hearty, and thorough-going patriots that 
ever mounted a table and spouted about 
freedom at a ward-meeting. 
• " Liberty," said he, " consists in law. 
We are not governed by men, but prin- 
ciples. Beshrew those false-hearted 
knaves who deny the perfectibility of 
human governments ! They are common 
slanderers of human nature. It is as 
plain as a pipe-stem,** (although Mr. 
Duck had not been through colkge, he 
cherished a natural taste for classical al- 
lusions,) << it is as plain as a pipe-stem 
that a constitution may be constructed 
philosophically, and laws mav be enacted 
so as to diffuse justice uniformly and 
universally. Why look you now,** con- 
tinued he to his uncle Peter Crane, 
''look you, uncle, what can be more 
perfect than our present form of govern- 



ment? Our senate is a check upon our 
house of representatives — our house of 
representatives is a check upon our senate 
— the president is a check upon both of 
them, and both of them are checks upon 
him. By such a legislature, assisted by 
the states, no laws can be passed but such 
as are indubitably for the good of the 
pec^le ; and when passed, what an ad- 
mirable institution are our courts of jus- 
tice, where learned counsel on each side 
shew the question in all its bearings, and 
leave it for judge and jury to decide 
upon after carefid examination." 

This Mr. Peter Crane was a famous 
hand for horses. After immense prepa- 
rations to gain the purse offered at the 
races just then ensuing, he was prevented 
from participating in his usual amuse- 
ment by an unpleasant accident. He 
'< died one day '* of an apoplectic fit, and 
left a will, for the drawing of which he 
had paid twenty-five dollars to his friend^ 
Timothy Fifa, Esq., attorney and coun- 
sellor at law, commissioner of deeds, 
notary public, solicitor in chancery, cor- 
poration attorney, and notafy to the 
*' Yorkville New-York Washington 
United States Cahawba Agricultural 
Bank.'* 

It is reported that Mr. Crane had ori- 
ginally drawn his own will ; and being 
a plain man, and not anticipating any 
trouble touching the disposition of his 
estate after he should be gathered to hia 
fiithers, had just declared in ordinary 
English, and in the presence of compe- 
tent witnesses, that he bequeathed so and 
so to such and such a person. 

Timothy Fifa, Esq., attorney and 
counsellor, commissioner, and so forth, 
as aforesaid, dropped in accidentally and 
detected this fraudulent proceeding a- 
gainst the interest of the profession. 
When he perceived what they were at, 
he rested his chin on the top of his cane, 
then fixed his eyes full upon the testator, 
and informed him that the phraseology 
of the document would invalidate the 
claims of his heirs. 

" Lawyers,** said he, " are sharp-eyed 
people ; tiiey'll detect a quibble and ruin 
the business. I'll prepare a substitute, 
which shall puzzle the whole fraternity.*' 

The substitute which was to piuole 
the whole fraternity, to use the language 
of Mr. Duck, of Duck-hall, << contained 
the following claw:" 

«And I, the said Peter Crane, of 
Crane-hall, Craneville, in the county of 
Crane, on the north border of Crane 
river, do hereby give and bequeath unto 
my dearly-beloved nephew, Napoleon 
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Bonaparte Duck, of Duck-hall, Dn^- 
▼ille. in the ooun^ of Duck, aU the four- 
le^ed quadruped belonging to me, and 
situate, lying, walking, standing, or in 
any manner whatsoever or howsoever 
being upon my estate." 

By virtue of this will. Napoleon Bo- 
naparte Duck, of Duck-hall, claimed 
twenty-seven full-blooded race-horses, 
belonging to the estete of the testator^ 
But lawyers are not so easily « puzzled.'* 
The executors firmly refused to deliver 
the horses. Mr. Duck was actually 
thunderstruck. He had set his heart 
upon them. To lose his uncle was bad 
enough in all conscience, but to lose the 
horses too was intolerable. 

<< Pray, sir," said Mr. Duck to one of 
the executors, smothering his feelings, 
**on what ground do you detain my 
property*!'* 

He was referred to counsellor Capias, 
of Casa-hall, CasaviUe. Burning with 
indignation did Napoleon Bonaparte 
Duck enter the office of counsellor 
Capias. 

« Counsellor Capias,*' said he, laying 
his hand on his heart, << I am Napoleon 
Bonaparte Duck, of Duck-hall." 

" The devil you are," replied the coun- 
sellor, " and who said you were not ?" 

" I've come, Mr. Counsellor, to con- 
sult you about my horses." 

" Horses, sir 1" said the counsellor, 
looking into his face keenly, over his 
glasses, as if he did not understand what 
he meant ; " horses, my friend, what 
horses?" 

"My uncle's horses, sir — my horses, 
sir — ^the horses situate, lying, and being 
upon Crane-hall, Craneville, sir, in the 
county of Crane, on the north side of 
Crane river, sir." 

" Crane-hall ? Horses !" said the law- 
yer, pausing and placing his fore-finger 
on his forehead, as if striving to call some 
forgotten thing,to mind. Then his face 
lighted up suddenly. " Oh ! ah ! yes ! 
oh, you *re Mr. Duck?" 

" Why, sir, who the devil should I be 
but Mr. Duck ? Every inch a Duck." 

Mr. Duck was very fond of Shak- 
speare, and always quoted him when he 
was getting into a passion. 

« Well, Mr. Duck," inquired the 
counsellor, composedly, " what can I do 
for you ?" 

" You can give me my horses, sir." 

The counsellor laid his pen down upon 
the table and looked surprised. 

" Do you take me for a livery stable- 
keeper, sir?" 

** Idook you, Mr. Counsellor," said 



Duck, drawing from his p6cket a copy 
of the will, "there, sir, is my uncle's 
will; here he bequeaths me, sir, his 
dearly-beloved nephew, sir. Napoleon 
Bonaparte Duck, of Duck-hall, sir, aU 
the horses on his farm. The executors 
have refused them to me, and referred 
me to you. Will you have the kindness 
to give me an answer?" 

"I see nothing here about horses,*' 
said Capias, after humming over the 
contents of the will. 

"Thunder and lightning!" said Duck, 
losing his patience ; " read that claw, sir ; 
don't you see — all the four-legged quad- 
rupeds, sir ; < to my dearly-beloved ne- 
phew I bequeath all the four-legged 
quadrupeds,' sir, &c. &c. What do you 
say to that, sir ?" 

** Mr. Dlick," said the lawyer, mildly, 
<' I perceive you are not much acquainted 
with these matters. This document en- 
titles a person calling himself Duck, to 
claim all the four-legged quadrupeds — all 
the Jimr-legged you see — now we contend 
that the quadrupeds on the Craneville 
estate have five legs." 

« Fire and fury ! " said Napoleon 
Duck, " quadrupeds with five legs ? I 
did not expect to be insulted, sir. I'll 
commence a suit instently — you are a-^" 

" Pardon me, Mr. Duck," interrupted 
the counseUor. 1 am well aware tiiat, 
philosophically speaking, quadrupeds 
have only four legs. But philosophy is 
one thing, Mr. Duck, and law is an- 
other, Mr. Duck. Now Barheyrac, in his 
notes on Puffendorf, accedes that four are 
not five; and your uncle,- although de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum, should have 
worded his will so as to include all ani- 
mals, fer€B natura, as well as others, 
without any reference to legs whatever, 
for Justinian, lib, 2, tit. I, section 12, 
declares that feree igitur bestia simvl 
atque — " 

" The man's mad," thundered Duck, 
leaving the room and slamming the door 
violently after him. He went straight- 
way to counsellor Fifa, gave him fifty 
dollars, with orders to institute an action 
immediately against the executors. In 
due time a verdict was recovered for the 
plaintii!j who, however, had to pay a 
heavy bill of costs, notwithstanding his 
success. 

" Executors never pay costs," said 
lawyer Fife. "Lord, sir, didn't you 
know that? I thought everybody knew 
that." 

Fifa took a pinch of snuff, the clerk 
giggled, and Duck started for the ofRee 
of counsellor Capias, a little dashed with 
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the bill of eosCs, but evidently gratified 
with the triumph he was about to cou- 
summate over his old &iend. 

*' Counsellor Capias," said he^ with a 
smile of satisfaction bordering on scorn, 
*' I suppose you '11 give me the horses 
now?" 

" Not at all, Mr. Duck." 

** Why, I have gained the suit, have 
I not?" asked Mr. Duck, with a stare 
of astonishment. 

«* Yes, sir." 

" And the court decided that the 
horses should be delivered to me?" 

« Oh, yes ; but what of that ? I'm 
going to carry it up." 

" Carry it up ! — carry what up ?" 

" The case, sir — the horses, sir. I'm 
going to certiorari. I told you you 
did n't understand these matters." 

Duck absolutely evaporated with sur- 
prise, anger, and terror ; and the next 
thing that was seen of him was that he 
was giving another fifty dollar note to 
lawyer Fifa. 

" They 've certiorariedf" said Fifa. 
" I 'm glad of it. Do n't be afraid, 
Duck, we 'U beat them at last as sure 
as four aint five." 

It being an issue in law, the case was 
argued before his Honor, Mr. Justice 
Dobbs, of Dobbs-hall, Dobbsville, in the 
county of Dobbs. Timothy Fifa, Esq., 
appeared for the defendant in error, and 
Casa Capias, Esq., for the plaintiff. 

Capias for the now plaintiff'. This was 
an action commenced in the court below, 
by the present defendant against the now 
plaintiff. The declaration states that 
Duck w&s entitled to twenty seven 
horses from the estate of Crane-hall, 
founding his claim upon a will, which 
bequeathed to him idl the /our4egged 
quadrupeds therein being. A verdict 
having been rendered for the plaintiff 
below, the defendant sued out a certiorari, 
and assigns for error, that the declara- 
tion, and the matters therein contained, 
were not sufficient in law to maintain an 
action. We rest our case upon two 
points. The will gives the claimant a 
right to the four-legged quadrupeds 
being on the estate of the testator. Now, 
we contend, in the first place, that the 
testator, being dead, defunct, and not 
alive in law, cannot have an estate. The 
ambiguity of the document renders it 
utterly impossible and unjust for the 
claimant to recover. Secondly — the 
horses are not mentioned in the will. 
We think it may be easily proven to the 
satisfaction of your Honor, that the 
horses claimed have legs. Fleta, JBrac- 



ton, Pufflendorfy Locke, Barbeyrae, and 
Blackstone, declare that a leg is a part 
of the body- Now let me ask your 
Honor what is a tail ? — Quicquid avtem 
eorum ceperis eo usque tuum esse intelli- 
gUur, why a part of the body. Now, a 
leg is a part of the body, and a tail is 
a part of the body, ergo in law, a tail is 
a leg, and a leg is a tail, ergo, a horse or 
quadruped with a tail has five legs, ergo, 
the quadrupeds in the question we are 
now discussing, are not quadrupeds, but 
animals, quinquepedanti, Qtuod erat 
demonstrandum. 

Fifa contra. May it please your 
Honor, this is one of the most im- 
portant cases that ever came imder the 
consideration of a court of justice ; a 
case which involves the liberties-of mil- 
lions ; a case, the decision of which will 
go down as a precedent to posterity ; a 
case which has the most direct bearing 
upon the happiness of the whole human 
race. For, your Honor will perceive, 
that if quadrupeds or animals quadrupe' 
danti can be metamorphosed into animals 
quinquepedanti, animals quinquepedanti, 
vice versa, can be turned into animals 
quadrupedanti — those into trespedanti, 
those into bispedanti, those into unus or 
monospedanti, imd those into the Lord 
only knows what. Now, horses have 
always been considered, animals quad- 
rupaianti, as vide Fleta, b. 3, c. 2, p. 
1008— Bracton, b. 2, c. 1, p. 700, there- 
fore they have but four legs. Secondly : 
the tail of a horse cannot be considered 
one of his legs, it being a distinct and 
less noble part of his body. Cum vero 
tuam evaserit cu^stodiam, as Justinian 
saith. Suppose your Honor cut off the 
tail of my horse, it will not prevent him 
from wadking. But let your Honor 
rursus occupantis fit, cut off one of his 
legs, and muUa acddere soleant ut earn, 
non capiaSf he will not be able to walk 
at all ; therefore the tail of a horse is not 
one of his legs, ergo, a horse has but four 



Per curiam. The tail of a horse is 
one of his legs. It is evident that it is 
in a manner connected with his body. 
If you cut off the tail of a horse, the 
blood will run. If you cut off one of 
the legs the blood will run. Ergo, the 
tail of a horse is one of his legs. The 
defendant in error, Mr. Duck, is not 
entitled to the horses. If there are 
any of them without tails, deinde ut 
fera, ita inclzisa sit ut exire inde nequeat, 
then Mr. Duck is clearly entitled to 
them. 
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ON RECIIVIKO A LARGI 

TOPAZ SEAL, 

WITH MY FAMILY ARMS ENGEATSO. 

(Fw the PaHerre), 



1. 
And is it come to this at last, 

The old ancestral coat, 
Whose blazon, for a thousand years, 
Wared to the clarion's note? 
2. 
Th' armorial banner, that unrolled 

Th' insignia of our line. 
O'er Ketringham or Aston woods. 
Or knighUy Argentein ? 
3. 
Are these the bearings that emblazed 

Old Pype's mi^estic hall, 
When the proud red and yellow glared 
Above the^ turrets tall? — 
4. 
Yes ! on the rose- wrought oriel, 

'Midst red-robed seraphim. 
These blazoned on the beaming pane. 
Made the fierce noon-flame dim ! 
5. 
These, o'er the great hall mantel-piece, 

Graved in gigantic stone. 
Proclaimed our lineage, as the shield 
In umbered fire-light shone. 
6. 
0*er the proud eastern tents they saw 

Mohammed's crescent wane. 
As streamed their colours o'er the palms 
Of Palestinas plain. ' 
7. 
And in the gay pavilion glowed 
Of burnished tournament ; — 
Their breeze the love-sick virgin's sighs. 
Their sun the looks she lent ! 
8. 
But where the towers, that once beneath 

This heraldry reposed? 
Oh! ruin hath sw^t.over them, 
Their lordly state hath closed ! 
9. 
Where the green woods, where giant oak 

The giant beech defied. 
Sublime in winter's wildest storm. 
And soft in summer's pride? 
10. 
Where the broad acres, green with turf? 

The golden slopes of grain? — 
Alas ! they call anoUier < lordf* 
And feed another's train. 
11. 
Yet — ^patience I if all else be lost. 

In thii our boast is bold ; 

Old trees, and ancient families. 

Cannot be made by gold ! 

Horace Guilford. 



HISTORIC GLEANINGS. 

(For the Parterre,) 

" History is philosophy teaching by example." 
Lord Bolingbroke. 

CHARLES THE FIRST. 

EcHARDsays, that this monarch, after his 
defeat at Naseby, passed into South 
Wales, where several gentlemen had 
been imprisoned for opposing the levies 
that were there making for him. Charles 
was advised to hang these gentlemen; 
but this he would not consent to ; upon 
which the Marquis of Worcester is said 
to have remarked : " Well, sir, that 
forgiving temper may chance to gain you 
the kingdom of Heaven, but if ever you 
gain the kingdom of England by these 
means, I'll be your bondsman." Old- 
mixon doubts the authenticity of this 
story ; and observes, that the king well 
knew the Parliament could retaliate by 
hanging a few of his majesty's friends. 
As to this "forgiving temper," every 
body knows that the Stuarts never forgave 
an injury, James the First talked some- 
times of forgiveness, but was, in fact, 
too indolent to gratify any feelings of 
resentment. His son and grandsons had 
more energy : they never forgot or for- 
gave an affront. £. m. a. 

BLAKE. 

This brave man was wont to say to his 
sailors when he heard of revolutions at 
home, " It 's not our duty to attend to 
politics, but to keep foreigners from fool- 
ing US;** and yet, at the restoration, his 
mortal remains were dragged from their 
resting place and thrown into a pit! 
Towards the end of the reign of Charles 
the Second, his brother Humphrey, 
being a non- conformist, suffered so many 
hardships, that he was at length com- 
pelled to sell the estate which the ad- 
miral had bequeathed to him, and emi- 
grate with his family to Carolina. 

E. M, A. 

PARRICIDE. 

The Romans punished this crime with 
the confiscation of the estate of the cri- 
minal, and the estates of those who 
killed their children were also forfeited. 
Such crimes were of course, rare ; but 
history mentions a monster in the reign 
of Tiberius, who accused his fiither of a 
design to kill the Emperor. Appian 
tells us of another, who directed the 
soldiers of the Triumvirs to the place 
where his father lay concealed, and 
looked on while they dispatched him. 
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In the year 1644, the Royalist army had 
many skirmishes with that of the Par- 
liamentarians, in Oxfordshire. In one 
of these affiurs, Lieutenant-Colonel Cun- 
ningham had an arm shot off^ when he 
immediately held up the other and cried 
<mt, ** / have yrt one arm left to fight for 
the ParUatnerU /" e. m. a. 

SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

In the action at Cropedy Bridge, near 
Daventry, the Royalists were obliged to 
retreat. Middleton, the Parliamentary 
Lieutenant- General, had his horse killed 
under him in the melSe, when a Royalist 
dragoon mistaking him for one of the 
king's party, helped him to catch a stray 
horse and remount, saying at the same 
time, '* Make haste, comrade, and kill a 
Roundhead.^ e. m. a. 



NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 

XFnCT OF MUSIC ON A SNAKE. 

Evert one has heard of the serpent- 
charmers in the East, who practise their 
art to the astonishment of Europeans ; 
but from the following account which we 
take from an Australian paper, it would 
appear that little skill is required to pro- 
duce this efi^t upon any species of the 
snake tribe. The writer observes, " But 
few countries in the world are exempt 
from the poisonous brood ; and Australia, 
at a certain season of the year, abounds 
with these deadly animals ; our firesides, 
fireplaces, and bed-chambers, are occa- 
sionally visited by these intruders, as the 
following simple narrative will shew : — 
< About the latter end of last month, a 
gentleman was staying for some short 
time at the hospitable residence of a set- 
tler who resides at no great distance from 
the River Nepean. One morning after 
the breakfast things had been removed, 
our informant says, a gentleman present 
took up a flute, and began a prelude, 
which was continued for about ten mi- 
nutes, when another person present ob- 
served a black snake protrude its head 
from between the bars of the chimney 
grate. It had its eyes steadfastly rivet- 
ed on the person who was playing the 
flute ; the fireplace, it must be remarked, 
was filled with odoriferous flowers, and 
the snake lay concealed at the bottom of 
the grate, covered from view by their 
withered foliage. 1 1 was instantly arrang- 
ed that the gentleman should continue 
to play the flute, while the person present 
should go out of the breakfiist parlour in 



quest of a atick ; the time taken tp pro- 
cure which was not lets than ten minutas. 
During this time the flute was pkgred on 
the same key, and the snake renunnedas 
it were motionless, wkh hk head at least 
one foot out from between the bars of tba 
grate; his eyes were much aninated. 
A slight blow on the spine de^Mtched 
him, and when dead, the animal measur- 
ed nearly five feet long and between 
four and five inches in circumference. 
The gentleman, who was playing on the 
flute, was not more than five feet from 
the grate. It appears probable, that the 
snake had lain concealed in the g^ate for 
some time, as the windows, which look 
into the garden, and through which the 
snake might have entered the house, had 
not been open from the day befin%.— The 
morning before this occurrence took place 
and no doubt while the deadly snake lay 
concealed among the flowers in the grate, 
a lady of beauty and accomplishments 
sat at breakfiist ; her back was close to 
the lurking place of this insidious reptile. 
On the morning the snake was killed, a 
wonderful interposition of providence was 
displayed on the escape of a servant maid 
from the deadly fangs of this animal : 
she was desired to remove the flowers 
from the grate ; just as she was about to 
put her hand on them, she was called to 
perform some other oflice. It was a 
long time a received opinion, that snakes 
could be charmed from their retreat by 
music, and even to this day the Indian 
jugglers boldly'assert that the all-power- 
ful strains of even their barbarous music 
will entice the most deadly snake out of 
its hole; and, in this instance, we are 
credulous enough to believe, that this 
snake was acted upon by the tones of the 
flute." 

Whether this case in point will aid 
or assist in establishing the power of 
music over so deadly an animal as the 
Australian black snake, we shall leave 
others to determine. 



JONATHAN'S VISIT TO THE 
CELESTIAL EMPIRE. 

BT J. K. PAULDINO. 

Somewhere about the year 1783^ Jona- 
than, a young fellow who lived away 
down east, took it into his head to make 
a voyage to Canton. Accordingly he 
fitted out his sloop, a tarnation clever 
vessel of about eighty tons, and taking a 
crazy old compass for his guide, his two 
cousins, one a lad about sixteen, and a 
great Newfoundland dog iov his crew, 
and a couple of rusty revolutionary 
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swords for an armament, he boldty set 
forth on a voyage to the celestial empire. 

Jcmsttian was a mighty 'cute lad, and 
bad read a little or so about the great 
de tu iiim «if the Chinese to the herb 
called gin-seng, which everybody knows 
is a remedy for all things. He happened 
one day to hear an Indian doctor give it 
as his opinion that a certain plant, which 
grew in the neighbourhood of Jonathan's 
mUale soluTn, was very much like the 
fomous Chinese panacea, as he had seen 
it described. He took a hint from this, 
and rather guessed he would carry a 
good parcel along with him on specula- 
tion. Accordingly he gathered a few 
hundred weight, dried, and stowed it 
away in one of his lockers under the 
cabin floor. 

Providence, which seems to take 
special care of such droll fellows as Jon- 
athan, who calculate pretty considerably 
on their native energies, blessed him 
with foir winds and good weather ; his 
old compass behaved to admiration ; his 
ancient chart, which had been torn into 
fifty thousand pieces and pasted on a bit 
of tarpaulin, proved a most infallible 
•guide ; and some how or other, he could 
not exactly tell how, he plumped his 
sloop right into Table Bay, just as if 
the old fellow had been there a hundred 
times before. 

The Dutch harbour-master was sitting 
under his hat on his piazza, when he 
beheld, through the smoke of his pipe, 
his strange apparitioi;i of a vessel, scud- 
ding like a bird into the bay. He took 
it for the famous Flying Dutchman, 
and such was his trepidation, that he 
stuck his pipe into his button-hole with- 
out knocking out the ashes, whereby he 
burnt a hole in his waistcoat. When 
Jonathan rounded to, and came to an- 
chor, the harbour-master ventured to go 
on board to get information concerning 
this strange little barque. He could 
talk Engl^, Dutch fashion, for indeed 
he had been promoted to the office on 
account of his skill in languages. 

** Whence came you, Mynheer ? " 
quoth he. 

« Right off the reel from old Salem, I 
guess,'* replied Jonathan. 

" Old Salem — whereabouts is dat 
den ? I tout know any sich place about 
here." 

<< I guess not. What *s your name, 
squire ? " 

** Hans OUenbockenofFenhaffengra- 
phensteiner ish my name." 

** Whew ! why it 's as long as a pump- 
kin vine — now aint it ? " 



<< But wher^bouts ishdish Uadie you 
speague of?" reiterated the harbour- 
master. 

<< O, it 's some way off — about six or 
eight thousand miles down west there." 

<< Six tousand duyvels ! " muttered 
Hans with the long name. << Do you 
tink I vill pelieve such a cog and puUsh 
tory as dat, Mynheer ? " 

*' If you don't believe me, ask my 
two cousans there — and if you don 't be- 
lieve them, ask my dog. I tell you I 
come right straight from old Salem, in 
the United States of Amerrykey." 

" United Sthaites of vat ? " I never 
heard of any United Sthaites but de 
Sthaites of Hollant." 

** Ah — I suppose not — ^they 've jist 
been christen'd 1 'spose now, likely you've 
never heard of the new world neither, 
have you, mister — what 's your name ? " 

<< Hans Ollenbockenoffenhaffengra- 
phensteiner — I told you zo pefore." 

'* Maybe you '11 have to tell me affaln 
before I know it by heart, I odeuuite. 
But did you never hear of the new 
world, squire ? " 

" Not I—ant if I hat, I vouldn't hafe 
pelieved it. Tare ish no new vorh zinze 
de tiscovery of de Cape of Good Hoop 
dat I know. Put, gome along, you 
must CO vid me to de gubemador." 

Jonathan puzzled the governor about 
as much as he had done the harbour- 
master. But his papers were all fair 
and above board, and the governor had 
not only heard of the new world, but of 
the United States of Amerrvkey, as 
Jonathan called them. Accordingly he 
was permitted to enjoy all the privil^es 
of the port. 

Nothing could exceed the wonder and 
curiosity excited by the vessel among 
the people at the Cape. That he should 
have made a voyage of so many thousand 
miles, with such a crew and such an 
outfit, was, in their opinion, little less 
than miraculous; and the worthy go- 
vernor could only account for it by the 
aid of witchcraft, which he had some- 
where been told, abounded in the new 
world. Jonathan was the greatest man, 
and his dog the greatest dog at the 
Cape. He dined with the governor and 
burgomasters; cracked his jokes with 
their wives and daughters, danced with 
the Hottentots, and might have married 
a rich Dutch damsel of five hundred 
weight, and five thousand ducats a-year, 
provided he would have giv^i up old 
Salem for ever. 

After partoking of the hospitalities of 
the Cape a few days, Jonathan b^an to 
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be in a hurry to prosecute his voyage. 
He knew the value of time as well as 
money. On the sixth day he accord- 
ingly set sail amidst the acclamations of 
the inhabitants, taking with him a hip- 
popotamus, an ourang outang, and six 
ring-tailed monkeys, all of which he had 
bought on speculation. One of his cou- 
sins had, however, been so smitten with 
the country about the Cape, or with the 
charms of a little Dutch maiden, that he 
determined to stay behind, marry, and 
improve the inhabitants — on speculation. 
A Dutch sailor offered to supply his 
place ; but Jonathan declined, saying he 
guessed his other cousin and the New- 
foundland dog, who was a pretty parti- 
cular cute kritter, could sail his sloop 
quite round the world and back again. 

Not much of interest occurred during 
the voyage until he arrived at Macao, 
where he excited the same astonishment, 
underwent the same scrutiny, returned 
the same satisfactory answers, and came 
off as triumphantly as he did at the 
Cape of Good Hope. While here, he 
saw every thing, inquired about every 
thing, and went every where. Among 
other adventures, he one day accom- 
panied his cousin in a fishing-boat, to 
see if they fished as the people did on 
the banks of Newfoundland. Unfortu- 
nately a violent storm came on ; some 
of the boats were lost, and their crews 
drowned. The survivors went and of- 
fered up some of their paddles at the 
great temple of Neang-ma-ko. Those 
that were able added some matches and 
gilt paper. Jonathan's other cousin 
here determined to stay behind at Ma- 
cao. It occurred to him he might 
make a speculation by curing the fish 
after the manner of mackarel. Jonathan 
did not much like this; but he said 
"never mind, I partly guess I can do 
without him.*' 

Jonathan had now no one but his 
Newfoundland dog to assist in the navi- 
gation of his sloop. But he thought to 
himself, his voyage was almost at an 
end, and, at all events, if he hired any of 
the Macao people, they would be offer- 
ing up matches and gilt paper to Neang- 
ma-ko, instead of minding their business. 
So he set sail for Canton, the Chinese 
prognosticating he would go to the bot- 
tom, because he did not make an offering 
to Neang-ma-ko, and the Portuguese 
that he would go to the devil, because he 
did not make his devoirs to the Virgin. 

At Lin>Tin he was taken for a 
smuggler of opium by some, and for a 
magician by others, when they saw his 



vessel, heard where he hailed firoiii, and 
became convinced that his whole crew 
consisted of a Newfoundland dog ! The 
commander of the fleet of ships of war 
stationed at Lin -Tin, to prevent the 
smuggling of opium into the celestial 
empire, seized the sloop, and devoted its 
brave commander to the indignation of 
the mighty emperor, who is brother to 
the sun and moon. Hereupon Jonathan 
bethought himself of a piece of the herb 
he had brought with him and had in his 
pocket. « It is a mighty good chance," 
thought he, " to try if it 's the id^tical 
thing." Accordingly he took a conve- 
nient opportunity of presaiting to the 
valiant commander a bit about as big as 
his finger. The admiral, whose name 
was Tizzy- Wizzy-Twang-Lang, stared 
at him at first with astonishment, then 
at the present with almost dismay, and 
thrusting it into his pocket, immediat^y 
caused it to be proclaimed that the 
" foreign barbarian" was innocent of the 
crime, or the intention of smuggling 
opium, and might go any where he 
pleased. Tizzy - Wizzy - Twang - Lang 
then sat down and wrote a dispatch to 
the governor of Canton, stating that he 
had routed the "foreign barbarians," 
destroyed their fleet, and thrown all 
their opium overboard. After which he 
shut himself up in his cabin, and took a 
morsel of the treasure Jonathan had 
presented him, about as large as the 
head of a pin. It is astonishing how 
much better he felt afberwards. 

In the mean while Jonathan had set 
sail, and was ploughing his way towards 
Canton, with a Mr wind and a good 
prospect of making a great speculation, 
for he had ascertained to a certainty that 
the article he had brought with him was 
the real gin-seng, which was worth five 
times its weight in gold. He went 
ashore at the village of Ho-tun, where 
he saw the people catching wild ducks 
and geese, which they fatten by feeding 
in the dark. ** That *s a good hint," 
said Jonathan, shutting one eye, "and 
I U tell the folks at old l^alem." While 
he was walking about, seeing into every 
thing, he was unexpectedly saluted by a 
shower of stones from a parcel of chil- 
dren, with their hair sticking up behind 
like two horns. Jonathan thought this 
tarnation ungenteel; but he prudently 
suppressed his anger, considering he was 
in a strange country, and was come to 
try his fortune. 

"May I be buttered," quoth Jona- 
than, as he approached Canton, and saw 
the countless boats moored in streets on 
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the river, or fllttii^ about in evdry di- 
rection — *< may I be buttered, if here 
isn't a city dl afloat. This beat9 all 
nater !" 

And sure enough, here was a scene 
that might have made one of our In- 
dians wonder. The whole world seemed 
on the water. Junks, with two eyes 
staring at the bows — canal-boats, flower- 
boats, pleasure-boats, and boats of all 
sizes and descriptions, filled with all sorts 
of people, lay moored in regular streets, 
or were moving about to and fro in 
every direction, painted in all the colours 
of the rainbow, and ornamented with 
gold-leaf, and grinning monsters having 
no prototypes in nature, or any where 
else but in the grotesque imagination of 
the artists of the celestial empire. 

The busy activity of some of these 
boats was singularly contrasted with the 
luxurious ease of others, in which might 
be seen a couple of Chinese dandies re- 
clining on mats and resting their heads 
on bamboo pillows, with pipes in their 
mouths, either listlessly contemplating 
the scene before them, or gazing with 
lack-lustre eye on the picture of some 
&vourite beauty with penciled eyebrows, 
nails like a tiger, and feet almost invisi- 
ble. Others were performing the cere- 
mony of chin-chin-jos, which consists in 
throwing bits of burning paper into the 
water, while the din of innumerable 
gongs contributed a species of music to 
the scene, that made honest Jonathan 
stop his ears in reverential dismay. 

When our adventurer moored his 
doop at Whampoa, in the midst of a 
fleet of vast ships, of almost all the na- 
tions of Europe, they did not know what 
to make of her. AU he could say &iled 
in convincing them that he had come 
from such a long distance, in such a 
vessel, navigated by such a crew. Be- 
sides, what could have brought him to 
Canton? He had neither money to 
purchase, nor cargo to exchange for 
Chinese commodities, except it might be 
his river-horse, his ourang-outang, and 
his monkeys. 

Jonathan kept his own secret. He 
had heard that the Chinese were as sharp 
as the *' leetle end of nothing whittled 
down," and determined to be as sharp 
as the best of them. Accordingly no- 
thing could be got out of him, except, 
that he had come on his own bottom, 
and meant to turn a penny some how or 
other. He said nothing about his gin- 
seng, which he had, as I before stated, 
stowed away in a secret locker. 

The story of the^strange man^ and the 



strange vestdi that had be^ i^v^ted 
from the new world by a man and a dog, 
made a great noise, and Uiousands flocked 
to see them. The gentleman who offi- 
ciated as American consul, without, 
however, having a regular appointment, 
behaved in the most kind and friendly 
manner to Jonathan, and introduced him 
to a hong, or as our hero called him, a 
hung-msrchant, who undertook to do his 
business for him, that is, if he had any 
to do, which seemed rather doubtful. 

<< I chin-chin you,*' said Fat-qua, the 
hongman. 

** You do 'nt now, do you ?" quoth 
Jonathan. <' Well then, I chin-chin 
you, and so we are even, I guess." 

Fat-qua was very anxious to know all 
about Jonathan's business ; but the Chi- 
nese were such plaguy slippery fellows, 
he was afraid to trust them with his 
secret. He therefore, very gravely, and 
with infinite simplicity, commended to 
him his cargo of live stock, begged he 
would dispose of them to the best advan- 
tage, and invest the proceeds in a cargo 
of notions. Fat-qua did not know whe- 
ther to laugh or be angry — however, he 
concluded by laughing, and promising to 
do his best. 

The trifle which Jonathan brought 
with him had been all expended in 
maintaining himself and dog, and Fat- 
qua did not feel inclined to advance any 
on the security of his live stock. This 
being the case, Jonathan one day brought 
a pound or two of his gin-seng, and asked 
him carelessly what it might be likely 
worth in these parts ? 

** Hi yah !" exclaimed the hong-mer- 
chant in astonishment. ''^ No, have got 
some more of he — hi yah ?" 

** Some small matter — not much,'* 
said Jonathan, who was of opinion if he 
displayed the whole parcel at once, it 
might lower the price and injure his 
speculation. 

Fat-qua disposed of the two pounds 
of gin-seng for a thumping sum, which 
Jonathan pocketed in less than no time, 
and chuckled in his sleeve, as he thought 
of the means to get rid of the whole at 
the same rate. A day or two after, he 
delivered the hong-merchant a few 
pounds more, which he said he had 
accidentally found in a place where he 
had stowed away and forgot it. 

" Hi yah ! Missee Joe Notting, I 
chin-chin you." And he began to have 
a great respect for Missee Joe Notting. 

In this way, by slow d^ees, did 
friend Jonathan bring forth his hoard of 
hidden treasures, till it was all disposed 
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o^ and he found himself in possession of 
almost half a million of dollars ; for, it 
is to be recollected, this happened long 
before the value of gin-seng was brought 
down to almost nothing by the large 
quantities carried to China in conse- 

3uenoe of the successful speculation of 
bnathan. 

Every time he produced a new lot, he 
declared it was all he had left, and con- 
sequently, to the last moment the price 
was kept up. Fat-qua began to believe 
that Joe Notting had discovered some 
hidden place where it grew, in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, or that he 
dealt with the prince of Darkness. He 
accordingly caused him to be watched, 
but our hero was too wide awake for the 
hong-merchant. 

*< Hi yah ! Missee Joe Notting — some 
yet more — ^when you shall tink shall you 
no more have — hey? Every day here 
come you — say the last is he — hi yah ! 
I tink no last come for ever !'* 

" I han*t another stick to save my 
gizzard,** said Jonathan, and this time 
he spoke like a man of honour. He had 
at last sold out his hoard, with the ex- 
oeption of a small parcel for presents, 
and to use on an emergency. 

Jonathan was now thinking whether 
he would gather himself together, and 
point his bowsprit strut towards home. 
But first he determined to see about 
him, for he expected to be asked a heap 
of questions when he got amongst his 
old neighbours ; and not to be able to tell 
them a^ about the celestial empire, would 
be to shew he had little or no gumption. 

He accordingly visited the famous 
flower garden of Fa- Tee, where he saw a 
vast collection of the most beautiful 
flowers, and roses of all colours. Re- 
turning, he passed through the suburb 
of Ho- Nam, where he was called Fan- 
kwei, which means ** foreign devil," and 
4)elted handsomely with stones, accord- 
ing to the hospitable custom of the inha- 
bitants. 

Jonathan was now so rich, that he 
felt himself a different man from what 
he was when the boys pelted him at the 
village of Ho-tun. He had moreover 
seen the bamboo so liberally employed 
on the backs of the Chinese by their 
own officers and magistrates, that he 
thought he might make use himself of 
this universal panacea for all offences in 
the celestial empire. Accordingly, he 
sallied forth among the inhospitable 
rogues, and plied his stick so vigorously 
that the rabble fled before him, crying 
out ** Fan-kwei !" and making motions 



significant of cutting off the bead, as 
much as to say that would be his end at 
last The reader must know that be- 
heading is considered the most disgrace- 
ful of all punishments in the edestial 
empire, where they do every thhug 
differently from the rest of the world. 

A formal complaint was laid before 
the Gan>chatsze, a minister of justice at 
Canton, against the Fan-kwei, who had 
feloniously bambooed the mob of Ho- 
Nam. Fat-qua, one of our hero's secu- 
rities, was taken into custody till his 
forthcoming, and an express sent off to 
Pekin to announce the intelligence to 
the brother of the sun and moon, that a 
Fan-que had beaten at least two hun- 
dred of his valiant and invincible subjects, 
who could not bring themselves to soil 
their fingers by touching even the clothes 
of a foreign barbarian. 

Jonathan was soon arrested, and being 
carried before the illustrious Gan-chat- 
sze, was astonished at seeing the infinite 
mischief he had done. There was one 
poor man who had his eye put out; 
another his head fractured ; a third his 
arm broken ; and what was worse than 
all thb, three children were so disabled 
that they could not stand, all by Jona- 
than's bamboo, which was about as thick 
as your finger. 

This was a serious business for a Fan- 
kwei. But his friend Fat-qua whispered 
in his ear — 

<< Hi yah — Missee Joe Notting — you 
some more have got of that grand — Hi 
yah ! You stand under me — hey ?" 

Jonathan tipped him a knowing wink, 
and Fan -qua then crept close to the ear 
of the incorruptible Gan-chat-sze, and 
whispered him in like manner ; but what 
he said being only intended for the ear 
of justice, must not be disclosed. The 
effect, however, was miraculous, the Gan- 
chat-sze forthwith started up in a mighty 
passion, and, seizing his bamboo, at- 
tacked the complainants in the suit with 
such wonderful vigour, that he actually 
performed a miracle, and restored every 
one of them to the use of their limbs. 
After this, he discharged the offender 
with a caution, which Fat-qua translated 
into excellent English, and the next day 
Jonathan sent him by the hands of the 
same discreet friend a pound of gin-seng. 

** Hi yah ! Missee Joe — more some 
yet, hey ! Believe him make him as 
him go along — Hi yah ! Chin-chin you, 
Missee Joe Notting." 

Fat-qua was determined to signalize 
this triumph of Chinese justice over 
prejudice against foreigners, by a great 
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fi^ast of bears-olaws, birds-nests, and all 
the delicacies of the east. He» there* 
fore, invited a number of the Fan-kweis 
about the fiictory, to meet Jonathan at 
his country-seat, near the gardens of Fa- 
Te, and they had a jolly time of it. Our 
hero was complimented with a pair of 
chop-sticks of the most el^ant construc- 
tion and materials, which he managed 
with such skill, that, by the time the 
dinner was over, he was well nigh starred 
to death. 

The hong-merchant, Fat-qua, was a 
jolly little fellow, " about knee-high to a 
toad," as Jonathan used to say, and 
fond of a good glass of wine. He plied 
his guests pretty neatly, until they began 
to feel a little top-heavy, and sailed away 
one by one under rather high steam, 
leaving Jonathan and his friend alone 
together, the latter fast asleep. Jona- 
than was by this time in high feather, 
and thought this would be a good time 
to take a peep at the establishment of 
his frigid, that he might know some- 
thing of these matters when he got 
home. 

He arose without d^tiurbinor the little 
fiit gentleman, and proceeded to pene- 
trate into the interior of the house, until 
he came to the female apartments, in one 
of which he saw a young lady smoking, 
to whom he paid his compliments with 
a low bow. Her pipe was formed of 
slender pieces of bamboo, highly po- 
lished, with a bowl of silver and a mouth- 
piece of amber. Her hair was beautifully 
long, and tastefully dressed with flowers, 
and gold and silver bodkins, and the 
whole atmosphere of the room was per- 
fumed with jasmine and other odori- 
ferous plants and shrubs. By her ^de 
lay a guitar, on which she seemed to 
have been playing. 

The eivtrance of Jonathan threw her 
into great confusion, and she uttered 
several violent screams, which however 
brought no one to her assistance. The 
illustrious Fat-qua was still sleeping in 
his seat, and the servants making merry 
as usual with the remains of the feast. 
Jonathan attempted an iq>ology for his 
intrusion, but the more he apologized 
the louder the young lady screamed. 
Jonathan wondered what could be the 
matter with her. 

** Well, I never saw any thing like 
this growing among com — ^what's come 
over the gal ? May I be chiselled if 1 
don't think she's afeard I'll eat her. 
But why the dickens, if she 's frightened, 
don*t she scamper off, that being the 
most nat'ral way of getting out of dan-* 



ger !'* Jonathan did not know that the 
feet of the poor young damsel were not 
more than two inches and a half long, 
and that she could no more run than fly. 
I'hey were what the Chinese poets call a 
couple of " golden lilies. '* 

Encouraged by this notion, diat her 
pretending to be frightened was all i^eer 
affectation, he approached her still nearer, 
took up the guitar, and begged her to 
play him a tune, such as <* Yankee 
Doodle,'' or any thing of that sort that 
was pretty easily managed, for he did 
not much admire any of your fine fash- 
ionable gim-cracks. Jonathan was a 
plaguy neat kind of a chap — as hand- 
some a lad as might be seen; tall and 
straight, with blue eyes, white forehead, 
and red cheeks, a little rusted to be sure 
with the voyage. 

The pretty creature with the little 
feet, whose name was Shangtshee, ven- 
tured at last to look at this impudent 
intruder, and, sooth to say, he did not 
appear so terrible at the second glance as 
at the first. She smiled, and put out 
her small foot for Jonathan to admire. 
She then took her guitar and played 
him a tune — it was not " Yankee Doo- 
dle" to be sure, but it rather pleased 
Jonathan, for he declared it beat all, 
he 'd be switched if it did n't. Shangt- 
shee seemed to understand the compli- 
ment, for she smiled and put out her 
other golden lUy; I suppose, to shew 
Jonathan she had a pair of them. Jona- 
than admired the pipe ; she handed it to 
him, he put it to his lips, and giving it 
back again, she put it to her lips, which 
our hero finally concluded came as near 
to kissing as twopence to a groat. 

"How the kritter blushes!" thought 
Jonathan. He did not know she was 
painted half an inch thick, after the 
fashion of the Chinese ladies. As they sat 
thus exchanging little pleasant civilities, 
which, innocent as they were, endangered 
both their lives, they were alarmed, — 
at least the lady, for Jonathan had never 
particularly studied Chinese customs — 
by the sound of a guitar, at some 
short distance, in the garden. It ap- 
proached nearer, and, in a few minutes, 
seemed directly under the window of the 
apartment. Shangtshee appeared greatly 
agitated, and begged Jonathan by signs 
to depart the way he came. But Jona- 
than had no notion of being sound by a 
tune, and declined to budge an inch. It 
was a nice tune, and he didn't much 
mind if he heard another just like it. 

Presently the music ceased, and all at 
once the young Shangtshee screamed a 
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scream almost as loud as the former ones. 
'* What c^i have got into the curious 
varmint now, I wonder 1" quoth Jona- 
than . He little suspected she had cau^t 
a glimpse of the face of her lover through 
the blinds. This young man was called 
Yu-min-hoo, which signifies feathered, 
because he was a great poet, and took 
such high flights that his meaning was 
sometimes quite out of sight. He always 
carried an ink-Bottle suspended to his 
button, a bamboo pen stuck behind his 
ear, and a book under his arm, in 
which he wrote down his thoughts, that 
none might escape him. He made 
verses upon Shangtshee, in which he 
compared her to a dish of bear's claws, 
since her nails were at least six inches 
long, and she was a delicacy which the 
epicure might admire every day in the 
year. It was this sentiment which he 
had set to music, and sung on this event- 
ful evening, under the window of his 
mistress. 

Yu-min-hoo was petrified when he 
saw his Shantshee sitting so cosily by 
the side of a Fan-kwei, which, as I said 
before, means foreign devil. His indig- 
nation was terible, and his jealousy pro- 
digious^ He had thoughts of sitting 
ddwif by the light of the moon and 
writing a furious ode, consigning the 
Fan-kwei to all the Chinese devils, 
which are the ugliest in the world. 
Even their gods are monsters, what 
then must the others be? On second 
thoughts however, Yu-min-hoo restrained 
his muse, and in a moment or two they 
heard the clatter of his wooden shoes 
gradually receding. Shanti^ee again 
entreated with her eyes, her hands, nay, 
her very feet, that Jonathan would make 
himself scarce. The tears ran down her 
cheeks ; and like torrents of rain, wore 
deep channels in them that almost q>oiled 
their beauty. 

JonaUian tried all he could to comfort 
her, when what was his surprise and 
indignation at her base ingratitude, he 
was saluted with a scratch of those long 
nails that constitute the most unequi- 
vocal claim of a Chinese lady to rank. 
It was a scratch so emphatic and well- 
directed, that every nail, and most especi- 
ally the little finger nail, left its mark 
on his cheek, and it was preceded and 
followed by a scream of the highest pre- 
tensions. 

Our hero was astounded at this salu- 
tation. He had heard of love taps, but 
never of such as these. But he soon 
understood the whole squinting of the 
business as slick as a whistle, when he 



saw little Fat-qua standing before him, 
breathing fire and looking fury from his 
dark sharp-cornered eyes. 

« Hi yah ! — Missee Joe Notting— 
spose tink you daughter my one flower- 
woman — hey !" 

Jonathan endeavoured to convince 
Fat-qua that there was not the leasA 
harm in sitting by the side of a young 
woman in a civil way — that it was done 
in his country every day in the year, 
particularly on Sundays — and that the 
women there were quite as good as the 
Chinese, though they did not wear 
wooden shoesy and nails six inches long. 

Fat-qua was wrath at this indecorous 
comparison of the Fan-kwei ladies with 
those of the celestial empire ; he ordered 
his servants to seize Jonathan as a violator 
of Chinese etiquette, and a calumniator 
of wooden shoes and long nails. He 
determined in the bitterness of his heart 
to have him immediately before the wor- 
shipful Gan-chat-sze, who would not fail 
to squeeze some of his dollars out of 
him. 

But further reflection induced him to 
abandon this course. He recollected, 
when the fiimes of wine were somewhat 
dissipated, that both himself ahd his 
daughter would be disgi^aced and dii^ 
honored if it Were public! j^ kAdwn that 
she had been in company with a Fan- 
kwei, a stain of the deepest dye according 
to the statutes of the celestial empire, ih 
any but common women. The only 
way, therefore, was to make the best of 
a bad business. Accordingly he bribed 
his servants to secresy — married his 
daughter to the poet — and swore never 
to invite another Missee Joe Notting to 
dine with him so long as there was 
a woman in his house. He had never, 
he said, met with a fellow of this chop 
before. 

Various were the other adventures of 
our hero, which are forever incorporated 
in the annals of the celestial empire, 
where he figures as the " Great Fan- 
kwei, Joe Notting." My limits will not 
suffice to particularize them ally else 
would I record how he wi» fined a 
thousand dollars by his old friend, Gan- 
chat-sze, for bambooing a valiant sentinel 
who refused to let him enter the gates of 
Canton without a bribe ; how his river- 
horse, being tired of confinement, took an 
opportunity to jump overboard, whereby 
he upset a boat and came nigh drowning 
the passengers. This cost him three 
thousand dollars more. His next ad- 
venture was picking up the body of a' 
drowned man in the river one evening,- 
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in passing between his sloop and the 
shore, whose murder he was found guilty 
of before Ganchat-sse, who kindly let 
him off for ten thousand dollars ; ad> 
vising him at the same time through the 
hong-merchant, Fat-qua, to take the 
earliest opportunity of making himself 
invisible within the precincts of the ce- 
lestial empire. 

" I partly guess I *11 take his advice 
and pull up stakes," said Jonathan. " I 
never saw such a tarnal place. It beats 
every things I swow. Why squire Fat- 
qua, I '11 tell you what — if you *11 only 
come to our parts, you may go jist where 
you please — do jist as. you please — and 
talk to the gals as much as you please. 
I '11 be choked if it is n't true, by the 
living hokey." 

*' Hi yah ! Missee Joe Notting," 
replied Fat-qua, ** she must be some 
very fine place, dat Merrykey." 

«* There you are right, squire. But, 
good bye ; I finally conclude it 's best to 
cut stick. They're plaguy slippery fel- 
lows here ; if they aint, may I be licked 
by a chap under size." 

Jonathan received the remainder of 
his money, which he was then earnestly 
advised to invest in bills, and at the same 
time to sell his vessel, and embark for 
home in a safer conY^yance. 

" D' ye think I 'm a fellow of no more 
gumption than that?" said he. "I'll 
be darned if there 's a tighter safer thing 
than my old sloop ever sailed across the 
salt sea: and as for your paper money, 
I 've had enough of that in my own 
country in my time." 

He declined shipping a crew, for he 
said he must trust, in that case, to stran- 
gers ; and he thought to himself that he 
could easily induce his two cousins to go 
home with him now he was so rich. It 
happened as he had anticipated ; both 
gladly rejoined him again, each having 
failed in his speculation. The Dutch- 
men at the Cape forbade the one using a 
machine he had invented for saving la- 
bour, lest it might lower the price of their 
negroes ; and the Portuguese and Chi- 
nese refused to eat the fish of the other, 
because he neither crossed himself before 
the picture of the Virgin, nor burnt gilt 
paper to the image of Neang-ma-ko. 

A prosperous voyage ended in Jona- 
than's happy return to Salem, where he 
became a great man, even to the extent 
of being yclept honorable. He lived 
long and happily, and his chief boast to 
the end of his life was, that he had been 
the first of his countrymen to visit the 
celestial empire, and the only man that 



navigated with a Newfoundland dc^ for 
an officer. 



A NIGHT AT THE FRENCH 
OPERA. 

FROM THE DIART OF N. P. WILLIS. 



I went last night to the French opera, 
to see the first dancer of the world. The 
prodigious enthusiasm about her all over 
Europe had, of course, raised my expec- 
tations to the highest pitch. ** Have you 
seen Taglionif'* is the first question ad- 
dressed to a stranger in Paris; and you 
hear her name constantly over all the 
hum of the cq/es, and in the crowded re- 
sorts of fashion. The house was over- 
flowed. The king and his numerous 
family were present ; and my companion 
pointed out to me many of the nobility, 
whose names and titles have been made 
familiar to our ears by the innumerable 
private memoirs and autobiographies of 
the day. After a little introductory 
piece, the king arrived ; and as soon as 
the cheering was over, the curtain drew 
up for *' Le Dieu et le Bayadere,"** This 
is the piece in which Taglioni is most 
famous. She takes the part of a dancing 
girl, of whom the Bramah and an Indian 
prince are both enamoured ; the former 
in the disguise of a man of low rank at 
the court of the latter, in search of some 
one whose love for him shall be disinte- 
rested. The disguised god succeeds in 
winning her affection ; and after testing 
her devotion by submitting for a while 
to the resentment of his rival, and by a 
pretended caprice in favour of a singing 
girl who accompanies her, he marries 
her, then saves her fi*om the flames as 
she is about to be burned for marrying 
beneath her caste, Taglioni's part is all 
pantomime. She does not speak during 
the play, but her motion is more than 
articulate. Her first appearance was in 
a troop of Indian dancing girls, who 
perform before the prince in the public 
square. At a signal from the vizier a 
side pavilion opened, and thirty or forty 
bayaderes glided out together, and com- 
menced an intricate dance. They were 
received with a tremendous round of ap- 
plause from the audience ; but, with the 
exception of a little more elegance in the 
four who led the dance, they were dressed 
nearly alike ; and, as I saw no particu- 
larly conspicuous figure, I presumed that 
Taglioni had not yet appeared. The 
splendour of the spectacle bewildered me 

• The god and the dancing-gurl. 
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for the first moment or two, but I pre- 
sently found my eyes riveted to a child- 
ish creature floating about among the 
rest, and» taking her for some beautiful 
young eltve making her first essays in the 
chorus, I interpreted her extraordinary 
fiucination as a triumph of nature over 
my unsophisticated taste ; and wondered 
to myself whether, after all, I should be 
half so n^ieh captivated with the shew of 
skill I expected presently to witness. 
TfUs was TdgUoni/ She came forward 
directly, in a pM seui, and I then ob- 
served that her dress was distinguished . 
from that of her companions by its ex- 
treme modesty both o{ fashion and orna- 
ment, and the unconstrained ease with 
which it adapted itself to her shape and 
motion. She looks not more than fifteen. 
Her figure is small, but rounded to the 
very last degree of perfection ; not a mus- 
cle swelled beyond the exquisite outline; 
not an angle, not a fiiult. Her back and 
neck, those points so rarely beautiful in- 
women, are faultlessly formed ; her . feet 
and hands are in full proportion to her 
size, and the former play as freely and 
with as natural a yieldingness in her fairy 
slippers, as if they were accustomed only 
to the dainty uses of a drawing-room. 
Her face is most strangely interesting ; 
not quite beautiful, but of that half-ap- 
pealing half-retiring sweetness that you 
sometimes see blended with the secluded 
reserve and unconscious refinement of a 
young gill just "out** in a circle of high 
fashion. In her greatest exertions her 
features retain the same timid half-smile, 
and she returns to the alternate by-play 
of her part without the slightest change 
of colour, or the slightest perceptible dif- 
ference in her breathing, or the ease of 
her look and posture. No language can 
describe her motion. She swims in your 
^yes like a curl of smoke, or a flake of 
down. Her difficulty seems to be to 
keep to the floor. You have that feeling 
while you gaze upon her, that if she were 
to rise and float away like Ariel, you 
would scarce be surprised. And yet all 
is done with such a childish unconscious- 
ness of admiration, auch a total absence 
of exertion or fiuigue, that the delight 
with which she fills you is unmingled, 
and, assured as you are by the perfect 
purity of every look and attitude, that 
her hitherto spotless reputation is de- 
served beyond a breath of suspicion, you 
leave her with as much respect as admi- 
ration; and find with surprise that a 
dancing-girl, who is exposed night after 
night to the profiming gaze of the world, 
has crept into one of the most sacred 
niches of your memory. 



MISCELLANIES. 

oovxaNMKirr. 
A mad princess of the house of Bourbon, 
on being asked why the reigns of queens 
were, in general, more prosperous than 
the reigns of kings, replied : •« Because 
under kings, women govern — under 
queens, men.'' 

FACTION. 

Provincial animosities flourish in Italy' 
as well as in Ireland. The favourite 
maid of a Roman lady left her service 
because she found herself growing at- 
tached to her mistress, '* and it should 
never be said that a Tivolese loved a 
Roman.** 

CURIOUS DISCOVERT. 

It is said that the abb6 Facciolati dis- 
covered in a vase recently excavated from 
the ruins of Pompeii, an orange immer- 
sed in vinegar, in perfect preservation. 
The Romans pickled this fruit, as we 
pickle cucumbers or onions. 

ANTIDOTE AGAINST ARSKNIC. 

Our readers will recollect that a French- 
man was some time since in London, 
and astonished every one by his swallow- 
ing arsenic. His secret has at length 
b^ detected : — Two physicians at Got- 
tingen having lately discovered that the 
oxydrat of iron is an infallible antidote 
against arsenical poison. As the oxydrat 
of iron is perfectly innocuous, this disco- 
very is peculiady interesting. 

COOLNESS. 

"Monsieur de Malsaignes,'* says the 
Duchess of Abrantes in her Memoirs, 
«was a determined duelist. Having 
quarreled with a brother officer, they 
agreed to fight out the dispute in the 
very room where it took place; when 
Monsieur Malsaignes's adversary ma- 
naged to run him througli the body and 
nail him to the door. 'It is all very- 
well, sir,' said the transfixed duelist, with 
singular sang froid, * but pray how are 
you to get out ?* " 

VALUABLE TIMBER. 

Among the varieties of timber trees 
discovered by the settlers in Southern 
Africa, is one used by the missionaries 
for the manufacture of household furni- 
ture, of a saifron colour, and called *<sneeze 
wood," from the effect of its pungent 
scent when newly cut, and which among 
other good properties, is said to possess 
that of repelling all noxious vermin from 
its neighbourhood. It is singular enough 
that some of the Canadian timber im- 
ported into thb country is described as 
having a directly contra)^ effect., 
^itized by Google 
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THE SENTINEL: 

▲ TRADITION OF THE CIVIL WARS. 

(F(yr the 'Parterre). 

A few years since I spent several days 
with a friend in Gloucestershire. He 
resided at a quiet village, in one of those 
obscure nooks which are so seldom visit- 
ed by the tourist, that the arrival of a 
stranger is considered by the inhabitants 
as an epoch in their history. The spot 
was endeared to my friend by many and 
early associations : his family had resided 
there for several generations past; the 
little church-yard held the remains of 
his parents, and his parents' parents, 
and those of two or three of his children : 
his orchard contained trees which had 
grown up with himself; and the two old 
Umes, that shaded the house, had been 
planted by his great grandfather when a 
boy. 

The village itself had an air of neatness 
and respectability, and it was graced by 
one of tiiose picturesque morsels of anti- 
quity, a small church in the early point- 
ed style of architecture, half covered 
with luxuriant ivy. The burial-ground 



contained many memorials of humble 
worth. The best of fathers, mothers, 
husbands, wives, lay there in no incon- 
siderable numbers, considering the po> 
pulation of the village. Many who could 
neither write nor read their own names, 
had borne pain and long-suffering with 
resolution and fortitude, that might 
shame the educated. Some of the epi- 
taphs were borrowed from the church- 
yard of the distant town; others were 
the production of the village poet. Of 
course those exquisite lines — 

" Affliction sore, long time she bore," &c. 
And, 

" Weep not for me, ray parents dear, 
I am not dead, but sleeping here," &c. 

were not wanting to complete the attrac- 
tions of this rustic cemetery. What 
English church-yard is without them? 
There were also three or four old tombs, 
with half- obliterated inscriptions, to 
which my friend directed my attention, 
as we one day entered the burial- 
ground. 

"Tipat tomb," said he, "covers the 

remains of a gentleman who fell fighting 

for the royalist cause at Edghill — he 

was a bachelor, and the last of his race. 

14 
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The family, v/hose ancestors lie beneath 
that quaintly carved monument, were 
non-conformists, and emigrated to New 
England just before the breaking out of 
the civil wars : we have several curious 
traditions of that eventful period, some 
of which I have written down." 

I was greatly delighted to hear this 
intelligence, and expressed my astonish- 
ment that he had not made me acquaint- 
ed with it before. 

"Why, to be candid with you,*' re- 
plied my friend, ** I some years since con- 
templated sui prising my acquaintance 
(you among the rest) with a volume of 
these traditions, which I intended to 
christen by the general title of * Church- 
yard Stories ;' but the magazines, about 
the same time, contained several tales 
with a somewhat similar title ; so, in the 
spirit of genuine laziness, I seized upon 
this excuse for not preparing my stories, 
and locked up the manuscript in my 
bookcase, where it has since remained ; 
however, as you are so fond of these 
stories, I will relate one which I have 
not yet committed to paper. I have 
often heard my father repeat it. He had 
it from the then curate, who had it from 
his predecessor, and he had it from I 
can't tell who. " 

" Let me hear it by all means," cried 
I; **from my childhood upwards I have 
always been delighted with these legends: 
we can sit on this tomb while you re- 
late it." 

My friend looked thoughtful for a few 
moments, as though he were endeavour- 
ing to collect the leading incidents in 
his tale, and then began as follows : — 

" In the reign of Charles the First 
there lived in this neighbourhood a small 
farmer named Home. He had two sons, 
the eldest of whom, contemning the 
quiet occupation of a husbandman, chose 
the adventurous life of a soldier, and en- 
listed into a re^mnent of dragoons, at 
that time quartered at Fairford. Wil- 
liam, the other son, preferred the occu- 
pation by which his father had obtained 
a comfortable subsistence. He was a 
youth of quiet and unobtrusive manners, 
while those of his brother fitted him for 
the reckless profession he had chosen. 
At length the quarrel between Charles 
and his parliament led to civil strife, and 
England was again the theatre of intes- 
tine war. Several skirmishes took place 
near this village ; and one day a foraging 
party belonging to the royalists paid a 
visit to the fiirm of Humphrey Home, 
whom they treated with great brutality. 
A scuffle ensued, in which the old man 



received such severe injuries, that he 
died a few days afterwards. This was a 
dreadful shock to William Home. He 
had lost his mother when a boy, and his 
home was no\tr desolate ! Poor fellow ! 
he had not a soul to whom he could tell 
his sorrows, for the old housekeeper was 
as deaf as a beetle. Despair fixed his 
fangs upon him, and he fell into that 
fatal error which has brought ruin and 
destruction on many more nobly born ; — 
he took to the bottle. Every body knows 
how rapid is the transition from dissipa- 
tion to beggary. William Home neg- 
lected his &rm, and in a few months was 
a ruined man; for his landlord, being 
himself hard pressed in consequence of 
losses which he had suffered on account 
of his adherence to the royalist cause, 
became urgent in his aemand, and our 
young farmer was finally ejected, to 
make room for a more punctual tenant. 

We shall pass over sdl that followed, 
until the morning that saw poor Home 
under the hands of a drill sergeant of 
foot in the market place at Marlborough. 
He had enlisted in the Parliament cause, 
because the first company he met with 
belonged to that party: misery had 
made him indifferent as to which side 
he took, and the earnest-money which 
he received from the sergeant procured 
him a hearty meal— a luxury he had 
not enjoyed for many days before. 
Young Home soon discovered that the 
life of a common soldier, when on active 
service, is anything but a sinecure ; that 
forced marches and skirmishes were 
harder work than mowing and reaping ; 
in short, that he had made a bad bar- 
gain : but he feared to attempt giving 
his new associates the slip, lest he should 
make a bad matter worse, and get shot 
for* desertion. The regiment was kept 
in continual alarm by the attacks of the 
Cavalier party, who set upon them at 
night ; but they were generally beaten 
off with loss. At length orders were 
received by the officer of the regiment, 
to proceed with his company to the 
parliamentary army, then in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. 

On the evening of the second day of 
their march, they were again threatened 
by a regiment of royalist dragoons, who 
hung on their rear for several miles. As 
the night advanced, they halted a short 
distance beyond Henley in Oxfordshire, 
intending to renew their march by day- 
break, having lost sight of their enemies, 
whom they supposed had relinquished 
the pursuit. 

A thicket skirted the road on each 
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Me, and sentinels were placed around it 
to guard against surprise, Home being 
one of the number. 

The spot at which he was posted was 
most picturesque. A rugged lane de> 
acended into a deep dell overshadowed by 
thick foliage, and the road was spanned 
by an ancient gateway, overgrown with 
ivy and creeping plants. As he paced 
to and fro, with his musket on his shoul- 
der, in the light of the young moon 
which had risen above the trees, his 
mind reverted to other days, when a 
lighter heart beat beneath his doublet. 
Memory was busy, and the recollection of 
hi^pier hours, .filled his eyesjwith tears. 

"Alas!" thought he, " I am an out- 
cast and a wanderer I I have none left 
to sorrow for me. But what boots it ? — 
Death is a sure release : I shall find a 
^og*s grave ere long !" 

He was suddenly aroused by a slight 
noise among the bushes in the dell below, 
and fixing his eyes intently on the spot 
from which it appeared to come, he 
awaited the result with something like 
trepidation. 

But all was again quiet, and Home 
resumed his pace, supposing that his 
imagination had deceived him, or that 
it proceeded from some wild animal. A 
crash among the bushes however, soon 
convinced him that some person was 
advancing, under cover of the opposite 
thicket. 

** Who goes there ?'* cried the sentinel, 
suddenly halting and facing about, bring- 
ing at the same time his musket on the 
rest. 

All was again still ; but Horne was 
satisfied that an enemy was in the neigh- 
bourhood, and cautiously withdrawing 
under the shelter of the ruined arch, 
awaited the issue with a beating heart. 

Again a rustling was heard among the 
bushes; and the sentinel, straining his 
eyes in that direction, saw a dark figure 
emerge from the thicket, and descend 
the bank. He was clad in the dress of 
a dragoon, with iron cap, cuirass, and 
jack-boots, but his arms were not visible 
in the gloom. The figure advanced 
cautiously into the moonlight, and then 
Home perceived that he had companions 
in the thicket. There was not a mo- 
ment to lose. The sentinel blew his 
match, uncovered his pan, and took aim 
at the advancing figiu'e, who until that 
moment had not observed Horne. The 
dragoon instantly snapped a pistol which 
burnt priming, and Horne fired ! The 
unfortunate dragoon received the bullet 
in his head, and leaping convulsively 



from the ground, fell on his face in the 
middle of the path, while his companions 
suddenly retired into the thicket The 
report of the musket, of course alarmed 
the r^ment. The drums beat to arms, 
and a party advanced to the spot where 
Horne had been posted. But the dra- 
goons finding that they could not sur- 
prise their enemies, prudently withdrew, 
and their trumpets now sounded a re- 
treat. 

Some of the soldiers who had gather- 
ed round the body of the slain dragoon, 
began to jest and crack their coarse jokes 
upon the occurrence. 

" A regular cavalier trick, " cried one, 
" these fellows will never learn wisdom." 

" They will ever fail in their attempts 
against those who keep their lights burn- 
ing before them, '* said another in a 
drawling tone. 

**Faith, he's a sturdy rogue," remarked 
a third, as he spurned the body with his 
foot — " 't was a brave shot that killed 
him !" 

"Foul fell thee, Dick Robinson!'* 
cried a corporal, " *t is cowardly t0 insult 
the dead body of a brave man — turn him 
on his back, and let's see if life has quite 
left him." 

•* The shot would have killed a bull," 
observed the soldiers, as they turned the 
body over — " he is hit plump in the mid- 
dle of the forehead.'* 

There was a dead pause as the men 
looked on the ghastly countenance of the 
slain trooper, which the moonlight ren- 
dered still paler, but there was one among 
them who scrutinized it with more than 
ordinary curiosity. It was William 
Horne. 

** Why dost thou stare so at the body,** 
said the corporal, " dost thou know that 
face ?** 

Home held his breath, and still con- 
tinued to gaze upon the corpse with a 
fixed stare. The thick moustaches which 
covered the upper lip of the dead trooper 
had not disguised his features, and a wart 
on the left cheek, removed all doubt as 
to their identity — the wretched sentinel 
had slain his brother ! 

Poor Home, from that fatal night was 
an idiot ! The shock deprived him for 
ever of the power of speech. He was 
dismissed from the regiment, and re- 
turned to his native village, where he 
lived many years afterwards, upon the 
charity of those who had known him in 
happier days. He was buried near the 
yew tree, yonder, and some one erected 
a gravestone over his remains, recording 
his sad story; but it was accidentally 
p2 
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broken in fragments^ and subsequently 
removed, about fifty years ago." 

Such was my friend's traditionary tale. 
He indulged me by relating several others 
in the evening, some of which I may 
venture to repeat to the readers of the 
Parterre, should this story find favour in 
their eyes. A. A. A. 



TO THB MEMORr OP 

ROBERT EMMETT, ESQ. 

WHO WAS EXECUTED AT DUBLIN, FOR 
HIGH TREASON. 

(For the Patterre), 

" Let no man write my epitaph." 

AppaOAGH, lonely stranger ! bnt silently tread 
By the grave, where reposes the shade of the 

dead ; 
Where the green willow weeps o*er the marble, 

that stands 
Uninscribed and anmarked by the architect's 

hands. 
'T was this that he said : " Let no epitaph rixe 
On the tomb, where the Martyr to Liberty 

lie*.'* 
That the mantle of Night might be drawn o'er 

Jiis grave, 
Till the flag of his co'hntry in freedom should 

wave; 
Till Erin's bright banner shoald stream in the 

sicy, 
Unstained and unspotted by slavery's dye. 
firight shade ! though thy name remains hid in 

the gloom, 
May the tears of thy country still water thy 

tomb— ^ 

May her heart, which yet bleeds at the fate of 

her son, 
Throb Of ; till thy cause and her own shall be 

won! 
Oh ! then, when Uie morn of her freedom is 

come. 
She will fling her first garland of love on thy 

tomb — 
Adorn with fresh roses thy grave, as she weeps 
For her child, that is hid in the dust where he 

sleeps. 

John Shielby. 



SIGHMON DUMPS. 

Anthony Dumps, the father of my hero 
(the subject-matter of a story being al- 
ways called the hero, however little heroic 
he may personally have been) married 
Dora Coffin, on St. Swithin's day, in the 
first year of the last reign. 

Anthony was then comfortably off; 
but through a combination of adverse 
circumstances, he went rapidly down in 
the world, became a bankrupt, and be- 
ing oblig^ to vacate his residence in St. 
Paul's Church Yard, he removed to 
No. 3, Burying Ground Buildings, 
Paddington Road, where Mrs. Dumps 
was delivered of a son. 

The depressed pair agreed to christen 



their babe Simon, but the name was re- 
gistered in the parish book with the first 
syllable spelt « S— I— G— H ;'*— whe- 
ther the trembling hand of the afflicted 
parent orthographically erred, or whether 
abimgling clerk caused the error, I know 
not ; but certain it is, that the infant 
Dumps was registered Sighmon. 

Sighmon sighed away his infimcy like 
other babes and sucklings; and when he 
grew to be a hobedy-hoy, there was a 
seriousness in his visage, and a much- 
ado-about-nothing-ness in his eye, which 
were proclaimed by good natured people 
to be indications of deep thought and 
profundity ; while others less " flattering 
sweet,'* declared they indicated nought 
but want of comprehension, and the dul- 
ness of stupidity. 

As he grew older he grew graver : sad 
was his look, sombre the tone of his voice, 
and half an hour's conversation with 
him was a very serious affiiir indeed. 

Burying Ground Buildings, Pad- 
dington Uoad, was the scene of his in- 
fant sports. Since his failure, his father 
had earned his Uvelyhoodi, by letting 
himself out as a muter or a mourner, to 
a furnisher of funerals. 

'^ Mute** and _** voluntary woe** were 
his stock in trade. 

Often did Mrs. Dumps ink the seams 
of his small-clothes, and darken his 
elbows with a blacking brush, ere he 
sallied forth to follow borrowed plumes ; 
and when he returned from his public 
performance (oft rehearsed) Master Sigh- 
mon did innocently crumple his crapjis, 
and sport with his weepers. 

His melancholy outgoings at length 
were rewarded by some pecuniary in- 
comings. The demise of others secured 
a living for him, and after a few unusu- 
ally propitious sickly seasons, he grimly 
smiled as he counted his gains: the 
mourner exulted, and, in praise of his 
profession, the mute became eloquent. 

Another event occurred : after bury- 
ing so many people professionally, he 
at length buried Mrs. Dumps ; that, of 
course, was by no means a matter of 
business. I have before remarked that 
she was descended from the Coffins ; 
she was now gathered to her ancestors. 

It was not surprising that Dumps 
had risen in his profession : he was a 
perfect master of melancholy ceremonies, 
and as a mute proclaimer of the muta^- 
bility of human affiiirs, none could equal 
him. Never did the summer sunsliine 
of nankeen, lie hid beneath the shadows 
of his *' inky cloak ;" never, while his 
countenance betokened " the winter of 
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discontent," was he known to simper — 
even in his sleeve ! 

Dumps had long been proud of gen- 
tility of appearance : a suit of black had 
been bis working-day costume, nothing 
therefore could be more easy than for 
Dumps to turn gentleman. He did so ; 
took a villa at Gravesend, chose for his 
own sitting room a chamber that looked 
against a dead wall, and whilst he was 
lying in state upon the squabs of his sofa, 
he thought seriously of the education of 
his son, and resolved that he should be 
instantly taught the dead languages. 

Sighmon was superstitious; though 
bis temper and disposition had neither 
been spirited nor sprightly, his dreams 
and his fears had been both : from the 
windows of Burying Ground Buildings 
he had daily witnessed grave proceed- 
ings ; in the dusk of the evening he had 
of^n been startled by groans and moans, 
and sometimes he had thought that he 
beheld the new comers in the grounds 
beneath his chamber (by no means plea- 
sure grounds), frisking in the congenial 
paleness of the moonlight. 

He felt convinced that he had witness- 
ed unearthly sports, sports on the turf, 
among beings who ought by rights to 
have been under it ! 

All this had made an impression on 
him, and Sighmon Dumps was decided- 
ly a young man of a serious turn of 
mind. The metropolis had few attrac- 
tions for him, he loved to linger near 
the monument ; and if ever he thought 
of ^continental excursion, the Catacombs 
and Pere la Chaise were his seducers. 

His father died; his old employer 
lurmshed him with a fiineral ; the mute 
was silenced, and the mourner was 
mourned. 

Sighmon Dumps became more serious 
than ever; he had a decided nervous 
malady, an abhorrence of society, and a 
sensitive shrinking when he felt that 
anybody was looking at him. He had 
heard of the invisible girl; he would 
bave given worlds to have been an invisi- 
ble young gentleman, and to have glided 
in and out of rooms, unheeded and un- 
seen, like a draft through a key-hole. 
This, however, was not to be his lot ; 
like a man cursed with creaking shoes, 
stepping lightly, and tiptoeing, availed 
not ; a creak always betrayed him when 
be was most anxious to creep into a 
comer. 

At his father's death he found him- 
self possessed of a competency and a villa : 
but he was unhappy ; he was known in 
the neighbourhood, people called on him. 



and he was expected to call on them, 
and these calls and recalls bored him. 
He never, in his life, could abide look- 
ing any one straight in the face ; a pair 
of human eyes meetinjr his own, was 
actually painfril to him. It was not to 
be endured, lie sold his villa; and de- 
termined to go to some place where, 
being a total stranger, he might pass 
unnoticed and unknown, attracting no 
attention, no remarks. 

He went to Cheltenham, and consult- 
ed Boisragon about his nerves ; was re- 
commended a course of the waters, and 
horse exercise. 

The son of the weeper very naturally 
thought he had ahready '< too much of 
water ;** he, however, hired a nag, took 
a small surburban lodging, and as no- 
body spoke to him, nor seemed to care 
about him, he grew better, and felt 
sedately happy. This blest seclusion, 
"the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot," was not the predestined fate of 
Sighmon: odd circumstances always 
brought him into notice. The horse he 
had hired was a pieball, a sweet quiet ani- 
mal, warranted a safe support for a timid 
invalid. On this piebaJl did Dumps 
jog through the green lanes in brown 
studies. 

One day as he passed a cottage> a face 
peered at him through an open window ; 
he heard an exclamation of delight, the 
door opened, and an elderly female ran 
after him, entreating him to stop ; much 
against the grain he complied. 

*< 'T was heaven sent you sir," said his 
pursuer, out of breath ; " give me for 
the love of mercy the cure for the rhu- 
matiz." 

« The what ?" said Dumps. 

" The rhumatiz, sir ; I've the pains 
and the aches in my back and in my 
bones — give me the dose that will cure 
me." 

In vain Dumps declared his ignorance 
of the virtues of "medicinal gums." 
The more he protested, the more the 
old woman sued ; when to his horror a 
reinforcement joined her from the cot- 
tage, and men, women, and children im- 
plored him to cure the good dame's 
malady. At length watching a favour- 
able opportunity, he insinuated his heel 
into the side of the piebald, and trotted 
off, while entreaties mingled with words 
of anger were borne to him on the wind. 

He determined to avoid that green 
lane in future, and rode out the next day 
in an opposite direction: as he trotted 
through a village, a girl ran after him 
shouting for a cure for the whooping 
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cough) a dame with a low eurtsey solicited 
a remedy for the colic, and an old man 
asked him what was good for the palsy. 
These unforeseen, these unaccountable 
attacks, were fearful annoyances to so 
retiring a personage as Dumps. Day 
after day, go where he would, the same 
things happened. He was solicited to 
cure <* all the ills that flesh is heir to.*' 
He was not aware (any more than the 
reader very possibly may be) that in 
some parts of England the country peo- 
ple have an idea that a quack doctor 
rides a piebaU horse; why, I cannot 
explain, but so it is and that poor 
Dumps felt to his cost. Life became a 
burthen to him ; he was a marked man ; 
he, whose only wish was to pass unnoticed, 
unheard, unseen; he^ who of all the 
creeping things on the earth, pitied the 
glowworm most, because the spark in 
its tail attracted observation. He gave 
up his lodgings and his pieball, and 
went ** in angry mood to Tewksbury." 

I ought ere this to have described my 
hero. He was rather embon^nt; but 
fat was not with him, as it sometimes is, 
twin brother to fun ; his fat was weighty, 
he was Inclined to blubber. He wore a 
wig, and carried in his countenance an 
expression indicative of the seriousness 
of his turn of mind. 

He alighted from the coach at the 
principal inn at Tewksbury; the land- 
lady met him in the hall, started, smiled, 
and escorted him into a room with much 
civility. He took her aside, and briefly 
explained that retirement, quiet, and a 
back room to himself, were the accom- 
modations he sought. 

** I understand you, sir," replied the 
landlady, with a knowing wink, <* a little 
quiet will be agreeable by way of change ; 
I hope you 'U find every thing here to 
yoiur liUng." She then curtsied, and 
withdrew. 

<' Frank," said the hostess to the head 
waiter, "who do you think we've got 
in the blue parlour ? you '11 never guess ! 
I knew him the minute I clapped eyes 
on him ; dressed just as I saw him at 
the Haymarket theatre, the only night 
I evef was at a London stage play. The 
grey coat, and the striped trowsers, and 
the hessian boots over them, and the 
straw hat out of all shape, and the ging- 
ham umbrella!" 

" Who is he, ma'am ?" said Frank. 

** Why the great comedy actor, Mr. 
Liston," replied the landlady, "come 
down for a holiday; he wants to be 
quiet, so we must not blab, or the whole 
town will be after him." 



This brief dialogue will account for 
much disquietude which subsequently 
befell our ill fated Dumps. People met 
him, he could not imagine why, with a 
broad grin on their features. As they 
passed they whiq)ered to each other, and 
the words "inimitable,** *< clever crea- 
ture," " irresistibly comic," evidently 
applied to himself, reached his ears. 

Dumps looked more serious than ever; 
but the greater his gravity, the more the 
people smiled, and one young lady actu- 
ally laughed in his face as she said aloud, 
" O, that mock heroic tragedy look is sq 
like him!'* 

Sighmon sighed for the seclusion of 
number three, Burying Ground Build- 
ings, Paddington Road. 

One morning his landlady announced, 
with a broader grin than usual, that a 
gentleman desired to speak with him ; 
he grumbled, but submitted, and the 
gentleman was announced. 

"My name, sir, is Opie," said the 
stranger ; *< I am quite delighted to see 
you here. You intend gratifying the 
good people of Tewksbury of course ?" 

" Gratifying ! what can you mean ?** 

" If your name is announced, there'll 
not be a box to be had." 

" I always look after my own boxes, 
I can tell you,*' replied Dumps. 

" By all means, you tvill come out 
here of course?" 

" Come out? to be sure, I shan't stay 
within doors always." 

" What do you mean to come out in ?" 

" Why, what I've got on will do very 
well." 

" O, that's so like you," said Opie, 
shaking his sides with laughter ; *' you 
really are inimitable! — What character 
do you select here ?" 

'< Character ! " said Dumps, ** the 
stranger." 

" The Stranger ! you/" 

'*Yes. 7." 

" And you really mean to come out 
here as the Stranger?" said Opie. 

" Why, yes, to be sure, — I'm but just 
come." 

'< Then I shall put your name in large 
letters immediately, we will open this 
evening ; 'and as to terms, you shall have 
half the receipts of the house." 

Off ran Mr. Opie, who was no less a 
personage than the manager of the 
theatre, leaving Dumps fully persuaded 
that he had been closeted with a lu- 
natic. 

Shortly afterwards he saw a man very 
busy pasting bills against a wall opposite 
hijs window, and so large were the letters 
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tiiat he easily deciphered, " The cele- 
brated Mr. Liston in tragedy. This 
evening The Stranger, the part of 

The l^RANGER BY Mr. LlSTON.'* 

Dumps had never seen the inimitable 
Liston, indeed comedy was quite out of 
his way. But now that the star was to 
shine forth in tragedy, the announce- 
ment was congenial to the serious turn 
of his mind, and he resolved to go. 

He eat an early dinner, went by times 
to the theatre, and established himself 
in a snug corner of the stage box. The 
• house filled, the hour of commencement 
arrived, the fiddlers paused and looked 
towards the curtain, but hearing no 
signal they fiddled another strain. The 
audience became impatient; they hissed, 
they hooted, and they called for the 
manager: another pause, another yell 
of disapprobation, and the manager pale 
and trembling appeared, and walked hat 
in hand to the front of the stage. To 
Dumps's great surprise, it was the very 
man who visited him in the morning. 
Mr. Opie cleared his throat, bowed 
repeatedly, moved his lips, but was in- 
audible amid the shouts of " hear him.** 
At length silence was obtained, and he 
spoke as follows : 

<' Ladies and Gentlemen, 
** I appear before you to entreat your 
kind and considerate forbearance; I 
lament as much, nay more than you, 
the absence of Mr. Liston ; but, in the 
anguish of the moment, one thought 
supports me, the consciousness of having 
done my duty. (Applause.) I had an 
interview with your deservedly favourite 
perform^ this morning, and every neces- 
sary arrangement was made between us. 
I have sent to his hotel, and he is not 
to be found. (Disapprobation.) I have 
been informed that he dined early, and 
left the house, saying that he was going 
to the theatre ; what accident can have 
prevented his arrival I am utterly unable 
to 

Mr. Opie now happened to glance 
towards the stage box— surprise ! doubt ! 
anger ! certainty ! were the alternate ex- 
pressions of his pale face, and widely 
opened eyes ; and at length pointing to 
Dumps, he exclaimed — 

<< Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pain- 
ftil duty to inform you that Mr. Liston 
is now before you ; there he sits at the 
back of the stage box, and I trust I may 
be permitted to call upon him for an ex- 
planation of his very singular conduct." 

Every eye turned towards Dumps, 
every voice was uplifted against him ; 
the man who could not endure the 



scrutiny of ovie pair of eyes, now beheld 
a house full of them glaring at him with 
angry indignation. His head became 
confused, he had a slight consciousness 
of being elbowed through the lobby, of 
a riot in the crowded street, and of 
being protected by the civil authorities 
against the uncivil atacks of the populace. 
He was conveyed to bed, and awoke 
the next morning with a very consider- 
able accession of nervous malady. 

He soon heard that the whole town 
vowed vengeance against the infamous 
and unprincipled imposter who had so 
impudently played off a practical joke on 
the public, and at- dead of night did he 
escape from the town of Tewksbury, in 
a return mourning coach, with which 
he was accommodjEited by his tender 
hearted landlady. 

Our persecuted hero next occupied 
private apartments at a boarding-house 
at Malvern. Privacy was refreshing, but 
alas! its duration was doomed to be 
short. A young officer who had wit- 
nessed the embarrassment of " the 
stranger*' at Tewksbury, recognized 
the sufierer at Malvern, and knowing 
his nervous antipathy to being noticed, 
he wickedly resolved to make him the 
lion of the place. 

He dined at the public table, spoke of 
the gentleman who occupied the private 
apartments, wondered that ho one ap- 
peared to be aware who he was, and 
then in confidence informed the assembled 
party that the recluse was the celebrated 
author of the " Pleasures of Memory,'* 
now engaged in illustrating "his Italy" 
with splendid embellishments from the 
pencils of Stothard and Turner. 

Dumps again found himself an object 
of universal curiosity, every body be- 
came officiously attentive to him, he was 
waylaid in his walks, and intentionally 
intruded upon by accident in his private 
apartments ; a travelling artist request- 
ed to be permitted to take his portrait 
for the exhibition, a lady requested him 
to peruse her manuscript romance and 
to give his unbiased opinion, and the 
master of the boarding-house waited 
upon him by desire of his guests to re- 
quest that he would honour the public 
table with his company. Several ladies 
solicited his autograph for their albums, 
and several gentlemen called a meeting 
of the inhabitants, and resolved to give 
him a public dinner ; a craniologist re- 
quested to be permitted to take a cast of 
his head, and as a climax to his misery, 
when he was sitting in his bed-chamber 
thinking himself at least secure for the 
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present, the door being bolted ; he look- ton Road. His funera) was conducted 
ed towards the Malvern Hills, which with almost as much decorum as if his 
rise abruptly immediately at the back late father the mute had been present, 
of the boarding-house, and there he dis- and he was left with 
covered a party of ladies eagerly gazing 
at him with long telescopes through 
the open windows. 



"At his head a tpreen-grass tarf, 
And at his heels a stone." 



He left Malvern the next morning, 
and went to a secluded village on the 
Welsh coast, not far from Swansea. 

The events of the last few weeks had 
rendered poor Sighmon Dumps more 
sensitively nervous than ever. His se- 
clusion became perpetual, his blind was 
always down, and he took his solitary 
walks in the dusk of the evening. He 
had been told that sea sickness was some- 
times beneficial in cases resembling his 
own ; he, therefore, bargained with some 
boatmen, who engaged to take him out 
into the channel, on a little experimental 
medicinal trip. At a very early hour 
in the morning he went down to the 
beach, and prepared to embark. He 
had observed two persons who appeared 
to be watching him, he felt certain they 
were dogging him, and just as he was 
stepping into the boat they seized him, 
saying, ** Sir, we know you to be the 
great defaulter who has been so long 
concealed on this coast; we know you 
^re trying to escape to America, but you 
must come with us," 

Sighmon's heart was broken. He 
f)elt it would be useless to endeavour to 
explain or to expostulate ; he spoke not, 
but was passively hurried to a carriage 



But even there he could not rest ' The 
next morning it was discovered that the 
body of Sighmon Dumps had been stolen 
by resurrection men ! 

It may be feared that a tale founded 
on circumstances of such deep tragical 
interest, may be deemed too sombre for 
the pages of a magazine. But I could 
not prevail upon myself to mingle any 
touch of levity with a narrative so serious. 

B. 



HISTORIC GLEANINGS. 

fFor the Parterre J 

** History is philosophy teaching by example." 
lA>rd Bolinbroke. 



TAXES OF THE EOMANS. 

The taxes of the Romans were most 
cruel and oppressive. Tacitus, in his 
life of Agricola, ascribes the revolt of 
the Britons to the excessive taxes of their 
invaders. " What they call governing,** 
said the unhappy islanders, " is plunder- 
and bloodshed ; and when they have re- 
duced a populous country to the condi- 
tion of a frightful desert, they call it 
pacifying a province.** According to 
^ Strabo, even uncultivated and desert 
in which he was borne to the metropolis islands were taxed; and that of Gyara, of 
as fast as four horses could carry him, small extent, had to pay a tribute of one 
without rest or refreshment. Of course, hundred and fifty poimds a yeaf . The 
after a minute examination, he was de- miserable inhabitants at length sent a 
clared innocent, and was released ; but deputation to Augustus, praying for a 
justice smiled too late, the bloom of remission of a third part of the tribute. 
Sighmon's happiness had been prema- The rapaciousness of the Roman gover- 



turely nipped. 

He called in the aid of the first medi- 
cal advice, grew a little better; and 
when the doctor left him he prescribed 
a medicine which he said he had no 
doubt would restore the patient to health. 
The medicine came, the bottle was 
shaken, the contents taken — Sighmon 
died! 

It was afterwards discovered that a 
mistake had occasioned his premature 
departure ; a healing liquid had been 
prescribed for him, but the careless dis- 
penser of the medicine had dispensed 
with caution on the occasion, and Diunps 
died of a severe oxalic acidity of the 
stomach ! By his own desire he was 
interred in the churchyard opposite to 
Burying Ground Buildings, Padding- 



nors was enormous. Marius, a governor 
of Africa, was accused and found guilty 
of cruel extortions, when he was com- 
pelled to disgorge the plunder, and con- 
demned to banishment ; but no portion 
of the spoil was returned to the sufiTering 
province. Juvenal lashes his country- 
men for their unjust treatment of those 
princes who were tributary to the repub- 
lic, and whom they fleeced " even to the 
marrow of their bones." 

" Ossa vides Regum vacuis exhausta 
medullis."— -So^. 8. 

E.M.A. 

JAMES THE FIRST. 

It is difficult to account for the con- 
duct of this miserable caricature of 
royalty. Hume wonders that no man 
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was found with a heart bold enough to 
attempt the destruction of Henry VIII., 
whose cruelties had rendered him odious. 
James the First was too mean an object 
even for the da^er of an assassin. He did 
not murder his subjects, but he was un- 
moved when he heard of any calamity 
that had befallen them. When the news 
of the massacre of the English merchants 
at Amboyna by the Dutch, arrived in 
this country, James merely sent a 
message to the Dutch ambassador, that 
• he had never heard or read of a more 
cruel and impious act ; adding, that he 
forgave the murderers, and hoped God 
would. " My son's son,** said he, " shall 
revenge the blood, and punish the au- 
thors (^ the massacre.'* It was left, 
however, for Cromwell to obtain satis- 
faction for this horrible outrage. 

E.M.A. 

AVARICE OF THE ROMANS. 

Well might Juvenal exclaim against 
the **auri sacra fames,'* since avarice 
was the ruling passion among his coun- 
trymen, from the prince to the peasant. 
Julius Caesar employed one of his freed- 
men as treasurer in Gaul. This man 
was soon accused of embezzlement, and, 
to avoid the consequences of his dupli- 
-city, he adopted the following plan to 
save himself. Taking Augustus to his 
house, he- exhibited to that artful prince 
the heaps of gold and silver which he had 
obtained by violence and plunder. The 
astonishment of Augustus was changed 
into joy when he heard that the treasure 
had been collected for him. The wary 
villain thus saved himself; and the man 
who should have been his judge, became 
his accomplice ! Plutarch, in his life of 
Marius, says that the candidates for any 
post in the government carried gold and 
silver by bushels into the Campas Mar- 
tius, and openly purchased the votes of 
the electors; while from Suetonius we 
learn, that Julius Caesar exhausted his 
fortune by purchasing interest to raise 
himself to the honours of the republic. 
E. M.A. 



EUROPEAN SAVAGES. 

A passenger by the Glenalbyn steamer, 
which recently made the tour of the 
Hebrides, has published an account of 
the voyage in the Scottish Guardian. 
The description he has given of the be- 
haviour and habits of the natives of St. 
Kilda is not a little curious. It reminds 
us strongly of the adventures of the early 
navigators among the rude and uncivi- 
lized inhabitants of the countries they 



discovered. The following is an ex- 
tract : — '< About midnight she arrived 
off St. Kilda. About 4 a. m., the 
steamer fired off two of her cannon, the 
report of which aroused the natives, who 
issued from their dwellings like flocks of 
bees. As the Glenalbyn was the firftt 
steamer that ever touched at St. Kilda, 
its unwonted appearance, and the noise 
of the escaping steam combined, led the 
natives simultaneously to flee to the 
steepest crags. In a short time, how- 
ever, one of the party, more courageous 
than the others, slowly returned, and 
approached the minister's house, when, 
after remaining for some little time, he 
again went back, and headed them to 
the beach. Many of those who landed 
had previously provided themselves with 
quantities of tobacco, cotton handker- 
chiefs of gay patterns, &c. ; the for- 
mer of which they distributed liberally 
amongst the men, and the latter among 
the matrons and maids, some of whom, 
upon discovering themselves to be so 
unexpectedly adorned, actually shed 
tears of exultation. The population 
consists of twenty-one families, or nine- 
ty-three individuals, who have never in- 
creased for the last century. Many of 
them marry very young, and, of course, 
with near relations, which may partly 
account for the apparent deterioration 
of the race. The clergyman's duties 
appear to be strictly confined to religious 
matters. The magisterial duties devolve 
upon the only individual in the island 
(with the exception of the minister) who 
speaks the English language, and is em- 
ployed by the proprietor as ground- 
officer, to collect the feathers, &c. which 
are given by the natives in lieu of rent, 
and who terms himself <* baron bailie." 
There is neither surgeon nor midwife in 
the island ; when children are born, they 
are fed for the first five days upon butter 
dissolved in milk ; and should they hap- 
pen to survive that period, they are then 
suckled, but otherwise they of course 
die. It is ascertained that only one out 
of ten passes the age of infancy. A 
natural transition leads us to proceed 
from the birth to the death ; and on the 
occasion of a funeral the whole popula- 
tion follow the body in a direct line to 
the place of interment; but should the 
death be untimely (more especially by 
a fall from the cliffs), then what may be 
termed a Roman, or perhaps an Irish 
howl takes place, and the natives abstain 
from every occupation for a period of 
three days. Their houses are in general 
built of loose stones, about five feet in 
height, and composed of great masses, 
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usually firom four to six feet in thickness, 
thatched with straw. Before leaving, 
all the natives were invited on board to 
view the steamer, which invitation the 
male part of the population accepted, but 
declined to allow the females to accom- 
pany them. On their being taken into 
the cabin, its splendour overcame them 
to such a degree that many of them 
seemed inclined to kneel and worship. 
They asked if the ship belonged to the 
king, and whether or hot he had any 
others, and if so large? But upon be- 
ing informed that his majesty had vessels 
of four times the size, they appeared not 
to credit it; and several of them being 
shewn their images in a large mirror, 
started with afiright, — one in particular; 
for on being asked if he thought that it 
was his brother, he became still more 
alarmed, and said that he- never bad 
one in bis life.*' 



AUTHORSHIP OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

I have been gleaning (says a writer in 
the Liverpool Mercury) in the Quarterfy 
Review for 1821, and in that for October 
I have met with a paragraph that I 
think will amuse such of your readers as 
may not have seen it. It occurs in a 
review of the " Novels by the Author of 
Waverley." At that time, it will be ob- 
served, the author was unknown. It 
appears rather extraordinary that the 
sagacity of the reviewer did not lead him 
to attribute the production of these cele- 
brated novels to Sir Walter Scott him- 
self. He seems to have been very near 
discovering the secret by internal evi- 
dence, and yet no suspicion is expressed, 
or seems to have arisen in his mind, that 
the two identical blunders were made by 
one individual. The following is the 
paragraph alluded to : — 

« Before we quit this scene, (that is, the 
storming of Front de Boeuf 's castle, in 
Ivanhoe),we must observe that it contains 
an heraldic error, remarkable in itself 
when we consider the antiquarian know- 
ledge of our author, and still more from 
its coincidence with a similar mistake in 
his great rival, Sir Walter Scott. The 
Black Knight bears what Rebecca calls, 
* a bar and padlock painted blue,* or, as 
Ivanhoe corrects her, ' & fetterlock and 
shackle-bolt azure,' on a black shield; 
that is, azure upon sable. This we be- 
lieve, as colour upon colour, to be false 
heraldry. Now, on the shield of Sir 
Walter*s Marmion, a falcon 



< Soared sable in an asure field :' 

the same &ult reversed. It is a curious 
addition to the coincidences of these two 
great writers, that, with all their minute 
learning on chivalrous points, they should 
both have been guilty of the same over- 
iight." 

In a subsequent part of the same cri- 
ticism there are two other striking allu- 
sions to Sir Walter Scott, which lead 
me to doubt whether the reviewer was 
not in possession of the secret that the 
** Great Unknown '* was Sir Walter 
Scott. In the review of the Monastery, 
he says, " To one other name alone could 
we ascribe the poetry, so wild, so varied, 
and so powerful, that flows from the 
White Lady ; and he is a champion who 
seems to have retired from the literary 
lists, and is suspected to see without bitter 
regret his proudly-earned honours match- 
ed, perhaps eclipsed, by those of his 
m^asked successor.** 

The other allusion occurs in the review 
of Kenilworth, and consists of a compa- 
rison of Tressilian with Wilfred, of 
Rokeby, which concludes with the asser- 
tion that they are fine variations of what 
appears to be one conception. 



NAVAL FRAGMENTS. No. I. 

THE FRENCH FISHERMEN. 

In the winter of the year 1812, the prin- 
cipal sea-ports of France were closely 
guarded by the blockading squadrons of 
England; and those places which were 
not deemed important enough to claim 
so large a portion of its naval force, were 
sufficiently watched by the smaller men- 
of-war, and chartered privateers, to 
check, almost effectually, her inter- 
course with the commercial world. Thus 
circumscribed, her traffic along the 
coast became proportionably important 
and valuable— limited to the only mari- 
time protection she could afford* The 
snuill chasse-mar^, deeply laden with 
wine from Bourdeaux, brandy from 
Nantz, or articles for domestic purposes 
from Quiberon, of a very humble de- 
scription, lined the coast, sheltered by the 
batteries, in convoys of one, two, and 
three hundred sail at a time. Many, 
however, of the swiftest of these little 
vessels, eager to pursue their route, and 
anxious to avoid the restraint as well as 
the procrastinated delay to which their 
remaining with their comrades oflen 
subjected them, would dart along under 
the shade of night, or the cheering pro- 
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spect of a fevourable bree2se) and were 
not unfrequendy becalmed in the centre 
of a bay which they had attempted to 
cross, to avoid the circuitous track along 
its margin. These were the gentry upon 
whom our attention was fixed, and they 
seldom failed to attract our lynx-eyed 
observation. 

On a fine evening, just as the disk of 
the sun was sinking in the horizon, eight 
cutlasses, a corresponding number of 
pistols, six muskets, a keg of fresh wa- 
ter, a smaU proportion of rum, and a 
compass, were cautiously placed in the 
galley, a long eight-oared boat, which, 
from her former exploits on the coast, 
had often excited the admiration and 
terror of the trading vessels. The oars 
were carefully muffled, a rocket and two 
or three blue-lights were stowed away in 
the stem-sheets, and, when the warm 
tint of the setting sun was no longer 
visible, she silently pulled away from the 
ship in the direction of two very large 
chasse-mar^es, which lay becalmed a long 
distance from the land, with their sails 
helplessly flapping against the masts. 
On this occasion it feU to my lot to ac- 
company my friendly monitor, Mr. El- 
win, in the boat, and we pulled five 
miles in the direction alluded to before a 
single word was spoken. 

As we approached the spot where the 
ehasse-mar^es were seen becalmed, we 
slackened our speed, and each man in 
silence prepared his fire-arms. Guided 
by the compass, which lay at the bottom 
of the boat, we again pursued our 
course; but there was not a vestige of 
either vessel to be seen, although we 
traversed the ground over and over 
again, and strained our eyes to penetrate 
the gloom of night, until they felt like 
balls of fire when withdrawn. Reluc- 
tant to return to the ship without having 
accomplished our purpose, we pulled in 
for the land, thinking it not improbable 
that chance might &vour our views. In 
about twenty minutes we again lay on 
our oars, and the last man had just 
swallowed his allotted portion of rum 
and water, when we saw, or fancied we 
could discern, a dark object on the verge 
of the horizon. We were at first dis- 
posed to imagine it one of the vessels 
described on our mind, but the galley 
accelerating her speed, soon neared the 
object, and each man letting his oar 
glide gently alongside the boat, we rang- 
ed up softly under the stern of the largest 
gun-vessel I ever saw. About seventy 
men .were strewed on her deck fast 
asleep. An awning was spread over the 



vessel, and the arms of eaeh man lay on ' 
his right side. There was not at this 
moment a breath of wind in the heavens. 
The stars twinkled in myriads over our 
heads, and sparkled like diamonds on the 
dark surface of the tranquil sea. We 
lay in this extraordinary position for at 
least five minutes, each of our men hold- 
ing his breath while he gazed intently 
on his sleeping enemy, with his pistol 
firmly grasped in his right hand. The 
order was at length given by a silent 
motion from our ofiicer to leave the ves- 
sel, and we allowed ourselves to drift 
with the current, until our drowsy foe 
became once more a dark speck in the 
horizon. 

It was some time before Elwin sufii- 
ciently recovered from the confiiicting 
state of mind in which this singular 
scene left him, to be able to discuss its 
novelty with any thing like calmness. 
The trial to him, poor fellow, had been 
severe almost beyond endurance. He 
knew, and felt, that his promotion in 
the service depended on his own exer-^ 
tions, and he had long panted for a &- 
vourable opportunity to signalize himself. 
The men continued to ply their oars in 
silence. Not a single murmur escaped 
their compressed lips, although, from 
their unreflecting minds, something of 
the kind might have been expected, 
especially when we consider the unusual 
excitement they were thrown into by 
this extraordinary rencontre: but they 
knew Elwin to be brave, resolute, and 
undaunted ; they had fought by his side 
upon more than one occasion; and his 
coolness in the moment of danger had 
often inspired them with confidence. At 
last Elwin exclaimed, as if following up 
the train of thought into which the 
strange event had thrown him, " Seven- 
ty to ten ! — 'twould have been madness 
to have aroused the slumbering foe — 
the odds were too much against us.** 
And then, addressing himself to the 
men, he said, ** Well, my lads, our next 
touch may give them something more to 
dream of." This observation reconciled 
us, in some measure, to our second dis- 
appointment : the men cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in the prudent decision of their 
leader, and the energetic tug they gave 
their oars evinced how fully they were 
prepared to move on in search of new 
adventures. 

It was now nearly twelve o'clock : the 
tranquil aspect of the weather remained 
unchanged; there was not a passing 
cloud in the studded canopy of heaven 
to indicate a breeze; all around was 
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hushed in the repose of midnight. Our 
boat lay on the surfiice of the water, as 
motionless as the sea itself, while her 
crew refreshed themselves with the scan- 
ty portion of bread cheese which they 
had reserved from their evening meal. 
Elwin shared his cold beef and biscuit 
with me, and a small allowance of grog 
afforded the men an opportunity of good- 
humouredly drinking a quiet night's rest 
to their sleeping friends in the gun-boat. 
After indulging a hearty laugh at the 
novelty of the toast, they resumed the 
oar, and our sylph-like galley again 
skimmed swiflly along the margin of the 
deep. Whether our leader had at this 
moment any fixed point in view was un- 
known to us. I perceived from the 
compass that we were pulling in for the 
town of Rochelle; but it never once 
entered my head that he would venture 
nearer than within musket-shot of the 
batteries : when, however, we foimd our- 
selves within pistol-range of the enemy, 
the whispered admonition to the men 
"to row gently" convinced me how 
much I was mistaken, and the impulse 
that something was yet in reserve for 
us banished all conjecture from my 
mind. 

In a few minutes we were at the en- 
trance of the small river leading up to 
the town. Fortunately there was a 
slight surf on the pebbly beach, which 
drowned the measured sound of our 
muffled oars, and we passed the batte- 
ries without being challenged. Our little 
band were thus arranged : the two fore- 
most men kept a sharp look-out ahead 
on either side of the narrow channel, 
four of the crew who occupied the centre 
of the boat were prepared with their fire- 
arms to act on the moment, and the re- 
maining two plied their oars at length- 
ened intervals with noiseless accuracy. 
In this manner we stealthily pursued our 
silent course until we found ourselves 
within a few yards of a large sloop which 
lay on the outside of a tier of small 
vessels, the innermost one of which was 
secured to the quay. Elwin, who was 
much the tallest man in the boat, raised 
himself «rect to reconnoitre her deck, 
and then beckoning to the four men in 
the centre, boarded her by her channels, 
the after-hatch being quietly laid on, 
over which a man was placed with a 
brace of pistols and a cutlass. 

As if to conipensate us for our former 
disappointment, every thing seemed to 
fiivour our enterprise : the tide was at its 
ebb; we knew the channel to be per- 
fectly clear ; and at the moment we cut 



her moorings, and opened the folds of 
her single topsail, a light breeze sprang 
up which bore us at a rapid rate down 
the river. As we approached the batte- 
ries, Elwin asked me in an under tone 
if I could speak French; but I had 
scarcely replied in the negative, when 
two voices from either side roared out, 
•* Qui va la V* To answer the challenge 
was quite out of the question, for not one 
of us understood a syllable of the lan- 
guage. Elwin motioned to us to lie 
. down. The challenge was quickly re- 
peated. <' Respond, ou je tire !" shouted 
the angry sentinels ; and in less than a 
moment, two bullets whizzed across our 
bow. The alarm was now spread, " Les 
Anglais!" resounded from one end of 
the harbour to the other ; lights gleamed 
in quick succession along the shore, and 
shots fired at random fell harmlessly 
around us. We had now passed the 
barrier, and before the enemy could get 
their guns to bear on us with effect, we 
had receded from their aim ; and as we 
were gliding rapidly through the water 
with a freshening breeze, we fancied 
ourselves comparatively secure, when the 
following accident soon undeceived us. 
One of the men, in handing the compass 
out of the boat, betrayed our only light : 
a mark of which the French cannoniers 
promptly availed themselves. In an in- 
stant we were struck by three forty-two 
pound shot. Our top-mast, to which 
was appended the only sail we had 
spread, fell over the bow ; and a chance 
ball, which some say will kill the devil, 
nearly knocked my promotion on the 
head. Elwin ran to the helm, ordered 
the foresail and jib to be set, bore away 
three points, and in a few minutes we 
had changed our position, and were 
again free ifrom the direction in which 
the guns of the enemy were pointed. 

The batteries continued to amuse 
themselves for some time; and when 
Elwin conceived himself out of the track 
of the gun-boats, he directed the main- 
sail to be set. Up to this moment it 
had not occurred to us to examine the 
hold, although we pretty well guessed it 
could not contain much, from the height 
the vessel swam out of the water : when, 
therefore, the hatches were removed, no- 
thing was visible but a heap of stones, 
over which were strewed some musty 
straw, the staves of an old empty wine 
cask, a few empty marqu^ and a loose 
crate of pottery used by the peasantry 
for domestic purposes. The constant 
hammering which our captives kept up 
against the hatch that confined them to 
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the cabin, regardless of the unintelli- 
gible, though good-humoured threats of 
their sentinel, at length induced Elwin 
to release them; and when it was re- 
moved, a feeble old man in a white cot- 
ton nightcap crawled up the narrow 
aperture, followed by a fine boy, both 
of whom gazed at us in bewildered asto- 
nishment. 

The poor fisherman who stood before 
us, supported his attenuated frame with 
his right hand leaning on the bulwark of 
the sloop, while his left rested on the 
shoulder of the little boy. He stared at 
Elwin ; then at me ; glanced his vacant 
eye at the men who stood on the fore 
part of the deck; looked over the side 
of the vessel, then at her mast head ; 
and having seemingly convinced himself 
of the fatal truth, he despondingly ex- 
claimed, *' H61as ! mon petit-tout est 
perdu !'* At this moment our attention 
was suddenly arrested by a blue-light 
which beautifully illumined our frigate ; 
and as we prepared to anchor the vessel, 
we thought more of the venerable old 
man and his sorrowiiil exclamation than 
we did of our own exploit. 

We had scarcely swallowed our meagre 
breakfast of weevilly biscuit and cocoa 
next morm'ng, when our poor old cap- 
tive was sent for, to be examined by the 
captain. His sloop lay at anchor within 
hidf a cable's length of our starboard 
quarter. Her sails were neatly furled, 
and, as if to mock the misery of the old 
man's feelings, she looked better than 
be bad ever seen her before. The 
English union-jack hung in loose folds 
over a small cotton tri-coloured flag at 
her mast-head; and the little skifi; which 
had carried the old man to his cottage for 
more than forty years, was moored un- 
der her stern. The sea, extending along 
the coast from Rochelle to L*Isle Klie, 
was covered with fishing-boats, which 
were grouped together as the morning 
breeze had left them; and the lively 
songs of the fishermen might be dis- 
tinctly heard, as their voices swelled 
over the smooth surface of the water. 

Our aged prisoner was habited in the 
costume of his humble station : a large 
pair of boots, drawn loosely over his 
trowsers, had settled down in ample folds 
over the knee; a blue and white striped 
Guernsey frock fitted closely the upper 
part of his slender person, and apea-green 
jacket of considerable dimensions cover- 
ed his shoulders, very much in the style 
of a handspike in a purser's bread-bag. 
In the days of his youth he must have 
stood, at least, six feet two ; but age had 



materially crippled his height, and his 
weather-beaten features were wrinkled 
by time. His hair shewed itself in sil- 
very whiteness beneath the margin of his 
nightcap ; and he held in his shrlveUed 
hands a ball of twine and a mesh, with 
which he had been mending his nets the 
day before. He was eighty*three years 
old, and his little grandson stood timidly 
by his side, gazing in mute astonishment 
at the order in which every thing was 
beautifully arranged on the/ quarter- 
deck. 

During the examination of the old 
man we sdl listened with eager attention 
to every syllable that was said. The in- 
quiry was carried on through the me- 
dium of an interpreter, one of our fore- 
castle men, who spoke French so fluently 
that, upon one occasion, when he was 
himself a prisoner of war, he narrowly 
escaped being shot for a spy. As the 
vessel was not worth sending to Eng- 
land, we all concluded she would be 
given back to the poor old fisherman, 
and I think we all hoped so; when, 
however, it was announced to the af- 
flicted captive that his sloop would be 
set on fire that night, he clasped his 
hands in energy, and raising bis mild 
eyes to heaven with an air of pious re- 
signation, stood for some moments trans- 
fixed to the spot, as pale and as motion- 
less as a marble statue. I cannot recol- 
lect a more painful incident in my life ; 
and I have at this moment the meekness 
of the captive's attitude so strongly pen- 
cilled in my memory, that I can scarcely 
imagine more than twenty years have 
elapsed since I witnessed the event. 
Relaxing from his humble posture, the 
countenance of the old man underwent 
a sudden change: his features became 
convulsed with agony ; the blood rushed 
to his temples, and snatching up his 
grandson in his arms, he held him for- 
ward as an appeal to the feelings of 'the 
captain, while he invoked a blessing en 
the children of the British warrior. He 
called on the names of his beloved wife 
and the father of the j^outh, pointed^ to 
the cottage on the beach about a mile 
from Rochelle, wherein he had dwelt 
for sixty years ; and when he found that 
the usage of war enforced the severity of 
his destiny, he laid the little boy beside 
him, and cursed it with all the bitterness 
of despair. 

As soon as the captain communicated 
with the commander-in-chief, the sloop 
was hauled alongside our ship and dis- 
mantled. Every article that could be 
made convertible to our use was taken 
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out of her . The aknost worn -out tanned 
sails gladdened the sharp eye of the first 
lieutenant, who secured them to add to 
the whiteness of the quarter-deck; the 
fishing-nets, which had so many years 
provided for the wants of the old man*s 
family, were headed up in a cask, and 
consigned to the charge of the boat- 
swain ; and the purser came in for his 
share of the prize for fuel. In a short 
time nothing was left hut the shell of the 
sloop ; her planks and ra^rs were cut 
away, and at sunset she was set on fire. 
I could not help thinking, young as I 
was at the time, that the hour selected 
for the destruction of the old man's ves- 
sel was the most appropriate throughout 
the day, as the flag of England was 
lowered at the moment the deed was 
done. It blew a strong breeze out of 
the roadstead; and as the burning mass 
slowly drifted out to sea, the fisherman 
and his grandson sat together upon one 
of the carronades, watching in silence 
the receding speck of what had been the 
day before all the property he possessed 
in the world. 

Towards midnight, all that remained 
visible of the sloop was a glimmering 
spark on the horizon, which became 
fainter and fainter as it receded from our 
view. After we lost sight of it from the 
deck, the little boy went up the mizen 
rigging, where he remained until it dis- 
appeared altogether. The assistant- 
surgeon, an intimate friend of mine, was 
my companion on watch that night, and 
as he understood the French language 
he felt a lively interest in the passing 
scene. When the little boy left his 
grandfather, to ascend the shrouds, we 
went up to the poor old man, who still 
occupied his station on the carronade. 
We were both struck by his appearance, 
and I have never seen a picture of mute 
despair equal to the features of the cap- 
tive that night. He sat in gloomy ab- 
straction, with his eyes intently fixed on 
the spot whence the last vestige of his 
sloop had disappeared. The attitude we 
found him in, he had occupied for five 
hours ; his hands were folded on his 
breast, and there was a vacant stare 
nearly approaching to wildness in his 
eye, which might have been mistaken for 
insanity. My friend laid his hand upon 
the old man's shoulder ; he started ; the 
touch awakened him to a sense of his 
miseries. At first he shrunk from it; 
but the mild benevolence of my compa- 
nion's features softened the bitterness of 
the captive's feelings ; the tears uncon- 
sciously trickled down his weather-beaten 



cheeks, and abandoning himself to the 
intensity of his grief, he wept like a child. 
My friend, whose feelings were of the 
first order, had compassion for the old 
man's sufferings. It was a scene of 
agony which I trust I may never again 
witness. We gently removed him — for 
he suffered himself to be led passively — 
to a seat we had formed of some signal 
flags near the qabin skylight; and a 
little rum and Vater, the only nourish- 
ment he had taken all day, revived him. 
We sat down b^ide him ; the ni^t was 
cold and damp ^ a few lights glimmered 
along the coast ; the little boy descended 
the rigging, and nestled himself under 
the lee of his grandfather. The cap- 
tain's bell rang — we started : it was only 
to inquire if the wreck had disappeared? 
I answered, yes— he turned on his pil- 
low, and fell &st asleep. U. S. Journal, 



HINDU TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 

(Far the Parterre), 

** The Hindus," says an English writer, 
'* have nine ways of trial by ordeal : first, 
by the balance ; secondly, by fire ; third- 
ly, by water ; fourthly, by poison ; fifth- 
ly, by Coska, or water in which an idol 
has been washed ; sixthly, by rice ; 
seventhly, by boiling oil; eighthly, by 
red-hot iron; ninthly, by images. " That 
of the balance is the only ceremony which 
differs materially from the ancient ordeals 
in Europe. It is thus performed : — The 
beam having been previously adjusted, 
the cord fixed, and both scales made per- 
fectly even, the accused, and a Pandit, 
fast a whole day; the former is then 
bathed in sacred water; the hdma or 
(Elation is presented to fire, the deities 
worshipped, and the accused carefully 
weighed. He is then taken out of the 
scale, before which the Pandits prostrate 
themselves, and pronounce an incanta- 
tion ; a piece of paper containing the 
accusation is then bound on his head. 
Aiter a lapse of six minutes, the accused 
is again placed in the scale, and if found 
to weigh more, is adjudged not guilty ; 
but if less, guilty. If he weigh exacdy 
the same, the ceremony must be perform- 
ed a third time, when there will be a 
difference. Should the balance happen 
to break down, the guilt of the accused 
is considered evident. May not the de- 
nunciation <'thou art weighed in the 
balance and found wanting," have re- 
ference to this oriental custom ? 

E. M. A. 
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MISCELLANIES. 



THE EVILS OF PROS7ERITT. 

It is an eyerlasting truth, that man is in 
more danger from prosperity than from 
adversity. Bion being asked what was 
the most dangerous thing in the world ; 
answered, « to he most fortunate,** ** You 
will wisely shorten sail,** says Horace to 
his friend Murena, "when too much 
swelled by a prosperous gale." 



-saplenter idem 



Contrahes vento nimium secundo 
Turgida vela. 

Plato thanked the gods that he had been 
a pupil of Socrates, who always despised 
Fortune and her gifts. Cicero says, that 
those who court fortune are more blind 
than fortune, who never advanced any 
one without reducing him again to mi- 
sery. E. M. A. 

LOSS OF A CHARACTER. 

The following anecdote, which we give 
(says the Inverness Courier) exactly as 
the fiict occurred, may be considered as 
an illustration of simplicity and integrity. 
A respectable farmer of Ross-shire, tra- 
velling a short distance on horseback, 
having occasion to cross the river Conan, 
found, on the banks of the stream, a 
young woman also desirous of getting 
across. She informed the farmer she 
was in quest of a situation, and had an 
excellent character from her last place. 
As the river was high, the good-natured 
farmer took the girl up behind him on 
his horse, and conveyed her across the 
water. Unfortunately, however, the 
written certificate of character fell out 
of the young woman's bosom, where she 
had put it for safety, and was carried off 
by the stream. She was in great distress 
at this mishap, till her kind conductor 
assured her that he would give her a 
character ; and this pledge he redeemed 
on their arrival at a house on the oppo- 
site side, in the following brief but pithy 
words : — " Tenth September, 1833. 
These certify that the bearer, Peggy 
Mackenzie, lost her character this day, 
while crossing the river Conan with me, 
Andrew Munro." This very equivocal 
statement was given in perfect good faith 
and sincerity. The girl accepted it with 
many thanks, but was soon convinced 
that the honest farmer's words did not 
correspond with his intentions, and that 
she required — what is generally difficult 
fo obtain — a new chfuracter. 



A CLENCHER. 

An American paper says, the following 
is one of the methods of catching tigers 
adopted in India. " A man carries a 
board on which a human figure is paint- 
ed, as soon as he arrives at the den, he 
knocks behind the board with a hammer, 
the noise arouses the tiger, when it flies 
in a direct line at the board, and grasps 
it, the man behind clenches his claws into 
the wood and so secures him ! ! " M. N. 

LAW OF LOVE. 

A young lawyer being very assiduous 
in his attentions to a lady, a wit observed 
" that he never heard of people making 
love by attorney ;" " very true," replied 
the other, " but you should remember 
that all Cupid's votaries are solicitors.^* 

M.N. 

IMPERIAL GRATITUDE. 

As the Emperor Basilius Meredo was 
exercising himself in hunting, a sport 
in which he took great delight, a stag 
running furiously against him, fastened 
one of the branches of its horn in the 
Emperor's girdle, and dragged him a 
good distance, to the imminent danger 
of his life. A gentleman of the retinue 
instantly drew his sword, and cutting 
the Emperor's girdle asunder, disen- 
gaged him from the beast, with little or 
no hurt to his person : but observe the 
reward — he was sentenced to deaths for 
putting his sword so near the person of 
the Emperor, and suffered accordingly. 

THE PHYSICIAN AND THE LAWYER. 

There is a strong characteristic and 
professional difference between a phy^ 
sician and a lawyer. The physician has 
intercourse with affliction, with pain, 
with death; his voice is naturally attuned 
to mildness and gentleness; his step 
is light and quiet ; his face is susceptible 
of a look of sympathy,; he has to do with 
humanity in its feebleness^ to listen to 
the complaints of the suffering, to bear 
with the moans of the distressed ; it is 
part of his business, to be and to look 
amiable ; who can speak unkindly to the 
dying ? A brute of a doctor is a brute 
indeed ! — But a lawyer deals with rogues, 
parchments, and subtleties ; he aids and 
abet^ men in their deepest and dead- 
liest struggles ; he comes in contact with 
humanity when its covetousness is ram- 
pant, when its revenge is craving, when 
its passions and its thoughts converse 
with living interests, and when antipathy 
is most strongly developed. Therefore 
he has a keen eye, a ready skill, a bold 
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and blustering confidence of manner ; he 
is professionally hard-hearted, however 
constitutionally kind he may be. 

ANECDOTE OF VOLTAIRE. 

One of the happiest repartees of Voltaire 
is said to have been made to an English- 
man, who had previously been on a visit 
to the celebrated Haller, in whose praise 
Voltaire enlarged with great warmth, 
extolling him as a great poet, a great 
naturalist, and a man of universal at- 
tainments — The Englishman answered 
that it was very handsome in Monsieur 
de Voltaire to speak so well of Monsieur 
Haller, inasmuch as he, the saidMonsieur 
Haller, was by no means so liberal to 
Monsieur de Voltaire. *' Alas !** (said 
Voltaire with an air of philosophic in- 
difference) ** I dare to say we are both of 
us very much mistaken ! " 

MARCH OF KNOWLEDGE. 

A few days since, a gentleman was tra- 
velling through Norti^amptonshire.when 
the guard of the coach pointed out the 
spot where the battle of Naseby was 
fought. »* There sir,*' said he, there's 
where Charles the Second was killed !" — 
"Charles the Second I" exclaimed the 
traveller, wondering what would follow, 
and affecting ignorance of the fate of the 
first monarch of that name, " You mean 
Charles the First r*-- *«Oh no, sir," 
replied the guard, assuming an air of im- 
portance at the bare thought of his accu- 
racy being doubted; '< I *m sure it was 
Charles the Second, for I know a man 
who comes from that place !" G. T. 

A PRIOR ENGAGEMENT. 

Arthur Moor, Esq. one of the Com- 
missioners of Trade and Plantations in 
the time of Queen Anne, who was after- 
wards proscribed for malversation, and 
excepted out of the Act of Grace in 1717, 
was married to a lady who happened to 
be a violent politician, but always in 
opposition to her husband* This lady 
being once in company with Lord Bolin- 
broke, his Lordship, alluding to the 
humour then prevailing of impeaching 
some members of the preceding admi- 
nistration, of whom he was one, said, 
" Madam, I hope that you will favour 
me with your company to Tower-hill, 
on the day that I am to be beheaded." 
To which she immediately replied, *< I 
assure you, my Lord, I should be very 
glad to wait upon you on such an occa- 
sion, but I am afraid that I shall be ob- 
liged on that day to attend my man to 
Tyburn.", 



ROYAL SIGNATURES. 

The late king signed many papers when 
he was blind. It was curious to see the 
George R. sometimes begun without ink 
in the pen, sometimes ending without it, 
and at others running off the paper. It 
has been mentioned, that Henry the 
Eighth in his latter days had a stamp to 
sign with. The reason was, that he was 
so &t he could not write : he could not 
bring his hands properly down upon the 
paper. We are to fancy him turning 
himself, as a turtle might do with its fin, 
and stamping as the swing would let 
him: or the paper was brought beside 
him, and adjusted to his hand. It was 
in this state the tyrant signed his jealous 
order for the deaths of the Duke of Nor- 
folk and his son. the gallant Earl of Sur- 
rey, the poet : the latter of which unfor- 
tunately took place. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

A devoted disciple of Spurzheim told 
a gentleman, the "bumps" of whose 
cranium he had diligently examined, 
that the organ of " locality " was pecu- 
liarly prominent. " Very likely ;** re- 
plied the other, " I was many years in 
the local militia." 

FLINT SOUP. 

The four mendicant orders of the church 
of Rome carried the art of beggary to 
the highest periection. One of these 
holy beggars was accustomed, in travers- 
ing Normandy, to demand a dinner of a 
poor farmer ; but upon one occasion had 
the misfortune to arrive when the fiirmer 
and his wife were occupied in their 
grounds, and having carried their dinner 
with them, had left the cupboard bare. 
The friar was hungry, and himger is 
ingenious. Addressing the eldest of the 
three children, a girl of eight years, he 
asked her if she had ever seen flint soup? 
** No, father," replied she, with gaping 
mouth of curiosity. " Bring me a good 
round fat pebble." — Soon found. — " And 
the small soup kettle full of water." 
Placed on the fire, and the pebble amidst. 
— " Our pot begins to boil ; perhaps 
you have a cabbage in the garden ?"^— • 
" Yes, &ther, and carrots." — A good 
child; bring some. "No bread?" — 
" No, but there is a little flour." — 
" Good, good." After a long pause, 
" Perhaps you could find a little morsel 
of butter ?"—" Yes, father, for I did 
not eat it all." — " My dear, we shall 
have an excellent flint soup." It was 
indeed, an excellent soup meagre, and 
the friar desired that the pebble might 
be preserved for another occasion. 
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THE SLAVE'S REVENGE. 

A TALE. 

(Fi^r the Parterre). 

[The following tale is founded upon cir- 
cumstances that happened at no very 
distant period in the island of Jatnaica, 
and which the writer imagines can be 
easily traced through the mask neces- 
sarily imposed on them, by any one 
acquainted with the original facts]. 

Tm colony of Jamaica is divided by a 
tremendous mountain ridge, which tra- 
verses the whole island, and separates its 
two principal towns.* The road which 
connects Spanish Town with the resi- 
dence of the sovereign's representative, 
is of the most grand and romantic cha- 
racter. Cut by manual labour from the 
solid rock, it traces its path now at the 
base of some giant mount, which frowns 
above in towering grandeur ; then at the 
edge of some tremendous precipice, into 
whose capacious bosom the streams from 

* The whole ridge bears the name oi 
"Mont Diablo." 



the surrounding hills pour their fluid 
bodies with impetuous force, and dashing 
against the rocks which line the chasm, 
send upwards a splendent cloud of spray, 
which shuts from the gazer's eye the full 
depth of the terrible descent. To one of 
these, n^ro superstition has ascribed the 
rather awful name of " Devil's Cave ;'* 
and the passenger who looks down from 
his dizzy elevation, into the apparently 
boundless depth, may, without much 
stretch of imagination, fimcy it to be the 
true passage to the infinite abyss. On 
the verge of this dreadful chasm the 
road, or ledge of rock, is so very narrow^ 
that the start of his horse, even a false 
tread,, would hurl the luckless traveller 
into eternity ; and yet habitude has de« 
stroyed the idea of danger, and its pas* 
sage is made at all hours and seasons, 
without fear or concern. 

The estate of Algoa, which numbered 
on its plantations five hundred slaves, is 
situated at the commencem^t of this 
ascent, on the side of Spani^ Town. It 
was the property of a gentleman, who, 
receiving it as an inheritance, had never 
seen or wished to see this source of his 
wealth, but had left the care of his slaves 
to the tyranny of an overseer. It is to 
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this that the distresses of the negroes, in 
a country which teems with fertUlty, and 
upon whose face Natiu'e has spread her 
beauties in wild and bounteous profusion, 
are mainly owing. The proprietor, who 
derives more pleasure from a residence 
in the mother country, to which he is 
endeared by early association and ties of 
&mily, or who is unwilling to expose his 
constitution, perhaps enervated by luxury 
and dissipation, to the influence of a tro- 
pical sun, commits his property to the 
hands of men, whose sole interests are 
vested in their salaries; and who fre- 
quently, deyated from the lowest state of 
dependence, abuse their new and strange 
authority, and exercise their tyranny m 
proportion to the meanness of their for- 
mer state. Johnson, the Algoa overseer, 
had been raised from a servile station by 
bis employer, on whose kindness and no- 
tice he had thrust himself, and had been 
further advanced by him to this place of 
trust. Unlimited power over five hun- 
dred fellow creatures roused his latent 
feelings of tyranny, which glowed more 
fiercely from their long restraint. Each 
day witnessed a repetition of the lash, and 
heard the cries of the wretched sufferers, 
whose anguish but sharpened his inhu- 
man appetite, and gave zest to his cruelty. 

Among the slaves was an African, 
whose parents had been snatched by the 
cruel hand of power from their native 
land, and had left as a legacy to their 
ol&pring, hatred to their white oppres- 
sors, and that crafty cunning, which is 
natural to the Negro character. This 
man had, by some misfortune, incurred 
the dislike of his overseer, who visited 
on him the slightest fault with terrible 
severity. He had long groaned under 
the lash of this heartless tyrant— had 
murmured with his fellows— had cursed 
with them his oppressor, and cherished 
in his bosom the prospect of vengeance, 
which only wanted opportunity and cir- 
cumstance to hei^ten to certainty. He 
had a wife, who had caught the eye of 
the ruthless monster, to whose licentious 
f^petite the infitmous morals of the coim- 
try afforded a terrible example, and a 
r^y encouragement. Saba was drafted 
to another property, and the triumph of 
the overseer was complete. 

The bad state of moral feeling leads 
that degraded female class to imagine, 
that honour is attached to their infamous 
intercourse with the whites ; and the ex- 
emption from labour, which their mas- 
ter's partiality secures, is a strong incen- 
tive to the delusion. Saba had borne 
unflinchingly the lash..*.his scarred flesh 



had quivered beneath its daily infliction 
-r-he had murmured, but not resisted; 
but this was a spark, to light up in the 
breast of the injured slave the smothered 
flame of vengeance. This roused his 
fury, and determined him to revenge his 
own and his companions' suffering. 

Saba had hearid that Johnson would 
pass the mountain ridge about the close 
of day, and he determined to destroy 
him on his passage. With a single com- 
panion he laid wait, about six miles from 
Algoa, for his victim, who was approach- 
ing in all the confidence of security. 

The sun was just setting, and the 
night would soon have shut from his 
eyes surrounding objects. The dark 
clouds which were spread in the west, 
like a mantle to receive the sinking orhy 
gave promise of a storm, which in the 
tropics is neither a nuld nor a transient 
visitor. Johnson had just urged on his 
horse through the bushy pass, along 
which he was proceeding, when a pistol 
discharged before his head, made the 
startled animal recoil on its haunches, 
and hurl his unprepared rider from his 
seat. A wild shout burst from the lips 
of the successful African as he rushed 
with a malicious grin upon his prostrate 
prey. The cowardly wretch entreated 
for the mercy which he knew he de- 
served not, and his shrieks of terror and 
vain implorings for life, were re-echoed 
as if in mockery by the hills. The 
n^roes bore their victim to the verge 
of the " Devil's Cave." He guessed 
their purpose, and in the agony of his 
despair made the most extravagant pro- 
mises for the safety of his life. They 
enjoyed his terrors, and mocked his 
entreaties; and seeing all hope from 
supplication vain, he tried resistance; 
but the grasp of an injured husband 
boimd his limbs, and baffled his utmost 
exertions ; and with Herculean strength 
Saba hurled him into the yawning gulf 
— a shrill cry burst from the lips of the- 
overseer as he descended — then all was 
still, and the murderers departed to 
their huts. 

Johnson was soon missed : from his 
known cruelty, it was suspected that 
he had been destroyed by the Algoa 
negroes, and a reward was offered for 
the discovery of the murderers. The 
companion of Saba, tempted by the offer, 
upon a promise of pardon, disclosed the 
whole transaction. Saba was arrested, 
tried, £uid found guilty upon his asso- 
ciate's evidence, and condemned to death. 
The morning after the passing of the 
sentence, was witness to his execution. 
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and numbers of the slaves thronged the 
approach to the scaffold. 

The prisoner advanced with daunt- 
less air through the crowd, assembled 
from pity, curiosity, or malice. His 
eye wandered through the groups, as if 
seeking some old acquaintance, from 
whose friendship he would so soon be 
separated — perhaps to impart his last 
wishes, or receive the approbation of his 
conduct. He seemed to search in vain ; 
and with deep dejection in his look, he 
was on the point of ascending the fatal 
ladder, each step of which would con- 
duct him nearer to destruction, when 
suddenly uttering a shrill cry, he darted 
towards a solitary slave, who, impelled 
by an unfortimate curiosity, had come 
to witness the execution. It was the 
informer,— ^it was the man to whose 
treachery Saba was aboul to become a 
victim. The wretched betrayer had 
«een the movement, and foreboding the 
cause, had attempted to escape ven- 
geance by flight. In an instant he was 
prostrate on the earth, beneath the 
grasp of his powerful and injured foe, 
who drawing from his cardessly ex- 
amined garments a concealed knife, 
plunged it into his heart. In another 
instant Saba had been seized, and led 
to the death which awaited him: he 
mounted the scaffold with a proud con- 
sciousness of having achieved a glorious 
object,* and his features were brighten- 
ed with a smile of satis&ction. The 
cord was ac^usted, the signal given, and 
this unfortunate victim of tyranny and 
revengefrd passion ceased to exist. 

S. Robert Dunbak. 



NAVAL FRAGMENTS— No; II. 

THE FRENCH FISHERMAN. 

When I returned to the quarter-deck, I 
found the officer of the middle watch 
• waiting to relieve me; but my thoughts 
were so much engrossed with the ex- 
pected story of the fisherman, which he 
promised to narrate to us ^before I went 
down to the captain, that, instead of 
going to my hammock, I reseated my- , 
self in a coil of rope close to the mizen- 
mast ; and after we had each of us taken 
a glass of grog to keep the cold out, the 
old man began his story thus : — 

*< Were 1 to go back, gentlemen, to 
1729, the year in which I was bom, I 

* Souls made of fire and children of the 

the sun. 
With whom revenge is virtue. — Young. 



should probably speak of events in which, 
at this distant period, you cannot feel 
much interest, especially as they relate to 
the history of an humble French fisher- 
man. It will, however, astonish you to 
hear that my ancestors were English; and 
little did our progenitors tliink, when, 
after the capture of Rochelle, they were 
induced to remain there, that the wel- 
fare of their children would be for ever 
blasted by the cold-blooded, unnatural 
decree of their own country. At the 
age of five-and-twenty I married the 
daughter of a respectable innkeeper of 
Rochelle, and with our small capital I 
purchased the sloop, of which there does 
not now remain the shadow of a shade. 
She was all we possessed in the world, 
and well and faithfrilly she served our 
purposes for a period of sixty years ! 
We had five children — three boys and 
two girls ; but they all died in their in- 
fancy, except the youngest, who was the 
father of my little boy here ; and he was 
taken away from me in my old age, to 
fight under the banner' of the Emperor. 
* Vive I'Empereur ! mon fils !' — * Vive 
TEmpereur! Vive Napoleon!*" re- 
sponded the boy, as he drew from his 
bosom the little cotton tri-coloured flag, 
which, in the bustle of the day, had 
escaped the observation of every one 
else. I will not attempt, at this distant 
period, to describe the powerful effect 
which this little incident had upon the 
old man : he caught his grandson in his 
arms, clasped him with energy to his 
bosom, and it was some moments before 
he recovered himself sufficiently to renew 
his narrative. 

" The father of this boy, gentlemen, 
was, ten years ago, the finest looking 
man I ever beheld. He was tall, athle- 
tic, and vigorous. He had the strength 
of a lion,, with the docility of a lamb. 
My child,'* said the old man as the tear 
glistened in his eye, "was both brave 
and generous. Mab helas, messieurs 
— We carried on our humble occu- 
pation together, with every prospect of 
happiness. During the summer we 
helped to supply the market of Rochelle 
with the produce of our labour, and in 
the winter our sloop brought wine from 
Bourdeaux. We were one evening 
seated, after the toil of the day, upon a 
rude bench, which he constructed in the 
front of our cottage, when the fatal 
mandate arrived which made my only 
child a conscript. His wife — poor 
Annette! — was getting our evening 
meal ready; alas! poor thing, it was 
the last she ever prepared for us^-they 
q2 I 
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took her husband away from her, and 
she died that night in giving birth to 
this boy. 

** For sixty years everything had gone 
on so smoothly with me, that I was ill 
prepared, in my old age, to stand this 
blow — I felt it rankling at the \&ry core 
of my heart* My cottage looked sad 
and mournful — my sloop looked deserted, 
and in sorrow I prayed to be taken to 
the grave where my daughter lay. But 
Providence willed it otherwise. After 
days and weeks of restless disquietude, 
I suddenly resolved on going to Paris. 
The Emperor, said I, is generous — he 
will hear the prayer of an old man, and 
restore his son to him. This idea gave 
me the energy of youth. I travelled to 
Paris on foot; and there the scene of 
bustle which everywhere met my asto- 
nished eye, lulled for a moment my 
resentment and my sorrow. It was 
just before the battle of Austerlitz. The 
boulevards were thronged with the gaudy 
equipages of the rich and powerfuL 
Peers, councillors, and senators were 
orowchng to the palace, to make their 
homage to the Emperor. Praise and 
adulation re-echoed from every street 
and square in the capital ; and the mili- 
tary energies of France were in full 
preparation for war. Hurried along — 
I kuew not whither — by the impetuous 
rush of the multitude, I found myself 
in the Champ de Mars, where thousands 
of the finest looking troops in the world 
were assembling amidst the enthusiastic 
cheers of the Parisians. In vain I cast 
my searching eyes along the ranks — my 
boy was nowhere to be seen. A sudden 
and convulsive movement announced the 
approach of the Emperor. The air 
resounded with acclamations. The count- 
less multitude rushed simultaneously 
towards the post of honour. I was 
carried along with it — resistance was 
vain ; and scarcely knowing what would 
become of me, I raised my eyes, and 
discovered my son in the body-guard of 
Napoleon. With the energy and vigour 
of my early days I made an effort to get 
near him, and at the moment he seemed 
within my grasp, I was borne away in 
another direction by a counter movement 
of the crowd. I called upon the name 
of my son, but my feeble cry was lost 
in the deafening shouts of * Vive PEm- 
pereur!' 

*< Again the stream took another 
course, and I found myself within a few 
yards of the Emperor. My despairing 
cry of * Mon fils !* opened me a passage 
— it caught Napoleon's ear ; he turned 



round; I rushed forward, and throw- 
ing myself at his feet, besought him to 
restore my son to my arms. 

"* France,' said Napoleon, * has need 
of all her sons. Grieve not, old man. 
These,' he added, extending his hand 
towards the magnificent array before him 
— * these are all my children !* 

** The air was rent with shouts of 
* Vive I'Empereur! Vive Napoleon!' 
Overcome with grief, I turned from 
the Champ de Mars, and wandered to 
an obscure hostelrie at the other end of 
the town. The hopes which had sus- 
tained me on my journey were shattered, 
and I felt my frame sinking under the 
weight of my miseries. My child, my 
only child, was on the eve of quitting 
France. The glory of our country was 
to be pmrchased only by oceans of her 
blood. In my heart I cursed the ambi- 
tion which robbed every cottage of its 
children — ^the wife and mother of her 
protector — the aged and infirm of their 
support. 

" Slowly and in sadness I traced my 
feeble steps back to my home ; but how 
changed was its aspect ! — ^no longer the 
abode of contentment and happiness — 
no more, after our anxious toil upon the 
deep, was the glad song of the fisher- 
man to enliven our frugal meal — no 
more the lively voice of our poor Annette 
to cheer us after the peril of some stormy 
day. Still I would not despair, — my 
little boy tied me to life. I looked for- 
ward with anxious hope to the return 
of his soldier-father, and joyed in my 
anticipations of presenting him his son. 
During my absence, my boy contrived, 
with a touch of paint, to make our old 
sloop look well again ; he had, morever, 
mended our nets: and, encouraged by 
the good example my child set me, I 
renewed my daily occupation. 

** Thrice only did I hear of Jerome. 
Shortly after the glorious day of Aus- 
terlitz, when the star of our Emperor 
shone forth in all its magic brilliancy, I 
received the first tidings of my boy : he 
had distinguished himself on that bloody 
but memorable field — he had drawn upon. 
himself the notice of his commanding 
ofiScer, and was promoted. After an 
interval of some months, again I heard 
of his increasing fortune. Little did 
the Emperor consider, when he present- 
ed him with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour, that this was the soldier whom 
the poor old fisherman claimed of him 
in the Champ de Mars. These glories, 
gentlemen, raised my heart within me. 
Did not Ney, Davoust, and Lannes, 
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said I, rise from the ranks? and may not 
the humble fisherman live to see his son 
a general — a marshal of France t 

" Alas ! alas ! — Honour and rank lead 
but to death. In the next battle — fired 
by the praise he had received, stimulated 
by ambition — my boy was foremost in 
the fight, and fell — covered, said the 
letter I received, covered with glory. 

<<It was then I felt in all its force 
the vanity of my aspirations. Humbled 
though I was, and little as I had to bind 
me to this world, I struggled to suppress 
my grief; and many a long winter's 
night, when the pitUess storm has dashed 
against the casements of my cottage, 
have I exerted myself to conceal die 
sorrows of my aching heart. Le bon 
Dieu has left me, said I, in this boy, the 
image of my child — for him shaU my 
grief be forgotten — for him will I labour 
on ; and for his sake have I continued 
to stem the tide of my affliction. But 
I felt the infirmities of age creeping on 
me; I had no longer the manly assistance 
of my son to lessen the dangers to which 
the appearance of your squadron exposed 
me. I could no longer venture^ as we 
used to do, along the coast with the 
boldness and freedom of an expert ma- 
riner. My little voyages were protract- 
ed ; my sloop, like myself, was almost 
worn out; and upon one occasion, a 
cannon shot from that black schooner of 
yours,* struck us on our starboard bow, 
tore away our bulwark, and nearly de- 
prived me of my boy. Yesterday morn- 
ing we returned to Rochelle with a cargo 
of wine ; the old sloop almost knew her 
way along the coast ; and I had made 
up my mind, if God spared me my life, 
to work for my boy, until I earned 
enough to purchase a small chasse-mar^e 
for him. By that time I hoped he would 
be man enough to manage a vessel of his 
own, and his poor old grandfistther might 
then sink in quietness to his grave. 

** Mais, I'homme propose et Dieu dis- 
pose ! — ^the event of last night has wither- 
ed all my hopes. I have seen mv poor 
old sloop — my friend, my compamon for 
sixty years — ^broken, unmercifully broken 
to pieces, and her shattered remains burnt 
to the water's edge. 'Twas a sad sight, 
gentlemen, for an old man of eighty- 
three years to behold ; and as the tim- 
bers crackled in the blaze, I thought 
my poor heart would break from its fee- 
ble tenement! and now what am I? — a 
broken-down captive in the hands of a 
powerful enemy." 

The old man checked himself; he 
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seemed to feel that his grief was hurry- 
ing him into expressions which he should 
not give utterance to; and raising his 
eyes, he touched his ciq> in silence, as an 
atonement for what he had already said. 
The recital of his simple narrative seem- 
ed to be a relief to his mind, and he 
thanked us with a modesty I shall never 
forget, for our kindness in listening to it. 
To sleep that night was out of the 
question — in fact we had not much time 
to think of it, as it struck seven bells 
(half past three o'clock) just as the 
fisherman finished his story, and we were 
in one of those smart frigates the regular 
tions of which obliged us to turn out of 
our hammocks every morning at five 
bells, just allowing Uiose who had the 
middle watch a two hours' restless nap, 
amidst the almost suffocating fumes of 
the finer particles of sand which envelop- 
ed them from the dry, holy, stoned deck. 
I thought a good deal of the French 
fisherman; and my reflections carried 
me with delightful rapidity from the 
dark cockpit to the command of a noble 
frigate: I imagined myself in all the 
pomp of power and authority, looking 
with benign compassion on the sorrows 
of the poor old captive. I thought of 
the happiness I should feel in restoring 
to him the remnant of his property ; in 
fact my aspirations carried me so far, 
that I actually dozed off into the visionary 
idea of being a post-captain, and to com- 
plete the fabric of my dream I was one 
of the finest post-captains in the service ; 
when the hoarse voice of the master-at- 
arms, who shook my hammock until he 
almost shook me out of it, roared out, 
" Past five beUs, Sir !" I then discovered 
I was but a younker. I had scarcely 
dropped into another nap — ^for I generally 
stood a second call — ^when the voice of 
the quarter-master roused me : ** The 
first- lieutenant wants you on the quarter- 
deck. Sir." I gave a spring from my 
hanunock in right good earnest. Such a 
summons, and at such a time, boded no- 
thing good ; instead of looking forward to 
what I would have done in my dream, 
I looked back to what I had left undone 
in my waking moments ; but my thoughts 
were too confused to take a distinct 
glimpse of any thing retrospective. Dress- 
ing myself with amazing alacrity, fiar a 
second call in this case was quite out of 
the question, I was on the quarter-deck 
with the speed of lightning, when, to my 
horror, the first objects that met my eye 
were the signal-flags we had used the 
night before, lying in disorder abaft the 
mizen-mast; an empty black-jack ; scraps 
of cheese and biscuit, and my Brittania- 
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metal tooth-cup — ^tbe sorry remnants of 
our middle watchers. The first-lieute- 
nant, to do him justice, never passed 
over the delinquency of the youngsters ; 
and I yerily believe that one or two 
mast-headings in the morning sharpened 
his appetite for his breakfast. On the 
present occasion, he eyed me with a 
malicious grin, which had more of plea- 
sure than reproof in it, and to give my 
midnight frolic its full efiect, had given 
strict orders that the flags should not be 
touched. Habit had accustomed us to 
each other ; that is to say, I knew my 
man ; for I walked quietly to the Jacob's 
ladder, and slowly ascended the rigging 
to the main top-mast head, while he 
©ailed out " Four hours, younker." 

This sudden transition somewhat cool- 
ed the enthusiasm of my dreaming lucu- 
brations, especially when I thought of 
the assistant surgeon, who lay snugly 
shrouded in his hammock, whilst I was 
trying the difference of the temperature 
between the cockpit and the mast-head. 
The moment the first-lieutenant descend- 
ed to breakfast, I took the immediate 
liberty of descending also; and calcu- 
lating the exact time he would take to 
masticate his hot roll— which, by the by, 
I had learnt on former occasions to es- 
timate to a nicety — I ascended again, and 
hadjust resumed my elevated post when 
he returned to the quarter-deck. His 
first glance was at the mast-head. He 
called me down. "Well, youngster," 
said he, " have you recovered the effects 
of your middle watcher?" " I have," 
said I, rather meekly. «* Very well ; 
you may go down to your breakfast." 

The worst part of the affidr was, how- 
ever, to come. The first-lieutenant had 
ordered the midshipman's black-jack to 
be thrown overboard, and the offender 
must be punished. I was tried by a 
court-martial, fined six for one, and re- 
ceived a feeling mark of the caterer's 
striking propensities, which again con- 
vinced me of the fallacy of my dream. 

At twelve o'clock a boat with a flag of 
truce left the ship, under the command 
of my friend Mr. Elwin, with the fisher- 
man and his son. I ran up to the main- 
top with my telescope, that I might 
uninterruptedly watch their progress to 
the land. A crowd of fishermen collect- 
ed round the old man's cottage, as soon 
as they observed the boat leave our ship ; 
but when they perceived she was pull- 
ing in towards the town, they all hasten- 
ed to welcome the old man's arrival; and 
at two o'clock he was restored to his 
aged wife, a heart-broken bankrupt. 

U. S. Journal. 



THE MYSTERIOUS COUNTESS, 

BY C. STUAET. 

'< I was bred a lady, and must have my state 
throvgh the prejndice of edacatioD." 

Inconataatt, /m. 

On the 4th of October, 1829—1 love to 
be particular in dates — a coaeh and six 
drew up before the shop of the well- 
known jeweller, M , Rue St. Ho- 

nor6. The equipage was covered with 
a profusion of gilding and heraldic de- 
vices, and the liveries of the footmen in- 
dicated high rank in the possessor. The 
steps being adjusted, a lady, splendidly 
dressed, descended, and entered the shop, 

where all the attendants, and even M 

himself, were profuse in their attentions 
—anticipating every look and sign, and 
displaying before her the most costly 
diamonds and pierreries. 

The lady, with the most lofty non- 
chalance, selected jewels to the amount 
of about five thousand pounds, which 
were immediately placed in a casket by 
the obsequious attendants, when, hand- 
ing her purse to the jeweller, he found 
it contained a sum, somewhat exceeding 
three thousand pounds, and short of the 
requisite amount. The lady, with many 
graceful apologies, and a momentary 
flush of vexation, begged pardon for the 
mistake — desired M— r — to lay the par- 
cel by until she should call again with 
the money, and giving her name as the 

Comtesse de L , departed with all 

the ceremony and splendour that marked 
her first appearance. 

The coach passed up the Rue St. Ho- 
nor6, in the direction of the Barriere 
Neuilly, turned by the Place de Louis 
Quinze, and finally stopped at the house 
of a celebrated physician in the Rue de 
Rivoli. The lady alighted here, and 
was shewn into the presence of the well- 
known Docteur N > who, arising 

from his seat at a table covered with 
anatomical preparations, saluted her with 
his usual courtesy, and begged to know 
why he was honoured with this unex- 
pected visit. 

The lady, assuming an air of settled 
melancholy, replied, ** I can hardly com- 
mand my feelings, to tell you the cause 
of my unhappiness. My dear husband, 

the Comte de L , during the early 

years of our marriage, was all that a 
fond wife could desire; my slightest 
word, hint, or sign was sufficient induce- 
ment for him to obtain any object of my 
wishes; but latterly the scene has chang- 
ed," (here her voice became nearly in- 
articulate through grief,) "he has become 
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moody, sullen, and reserved; at times 
breaking forth into violent fits of rage 
without any apparent cause, thus making 
my life a perpetual scene of misery — in 
short, dear doctor, I more than suspect 
be is touched with insanity, and it is on 
his account that I now visit you, to 
obtain your advice, which I consider of 
more weight than that of any other 
member of the profession," (here the 
doctor, much flattered, made a low, dis- 
claiming bow), " especially as the dread- 
ful secret has been concealed from all his 
fimiily, not even his brothers and sis- 
ters having the slightest intimation of it. 

** The following circumstance, doctor, 
has especially influenced my present visit. 
My dear husband, the compte, wishing 
to support the honour of his house, sent 
me last spring to the noted jeweller 

M , Rue St. Honor6, with a carte 

htanche, to select ornaments to wear at 
the approaching festival. I at first hesi- 
tated; but finally, urged by his earnest 
protestations, went to-day, and chose a 
few to a trifling amount, more to please 
him than myself; as he delights, the dear 
Compte,** (here the lady sobbed), « in 
seeing me splendidly dressed and sup- 
porting my rank. But, from the many 
similar instances I have observed, I have 
not the least doubt, that, on being re- 
minded of the fact, he will pretend utter 
incredulity, and on being assured of its 
truth, burst into those terrible paroxysms, 
which but too clearly indicate the cause 
of his disorder. Therefore, dear doctor, 
fovour me with yotu* best — kindest advice 
^~and — and — excuse the feelings of a 
wife ;*' (here the lady applied her hand- 
kerchi^to her fiice, and was silent). 

The doctor, crossing his leg, and sup- 
porting his chin upon his gold-headed 
cane, began to cogitate, with his eyes 
half-closeid, and his body inclining for- 
ward at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
•* Hum — madame, confine him — yes, 
madame, we must — a clear case, madame 
— the humours, which, had they been 
pituital or salivary, would have been eX'* 
pectorated, having become sanguineous 
and melancholic, have retrograded upon 
the cerebellum — hem — m — and, collect- 
ing within the parietal developments, 
have partially obtunded the organ of 
memory, and occcecated the mental per- 
ceptions — yes, madame — water-gruel and 
flagellation*' — (here the lady's tears re- 
doubled), '*beg pardon, madame, tell 
the worst — always best — what says Ga- 
len? * Non decipiendum sed monendum ;' 
but excuse me, madame, while I make 
the necessary preparations.'* 

So saying, he arose, rung a bell, and 



directed his valet to see his chariot at 
the door, and to order Jean, le porteur, 
and Francois, le oooher, to attend him 
immediately ; "and, hark*ee," said h^ in 
an under tone, " tell them to bring all 
my apparatus des lunatiques, d^pechez, 
and let them follow in my chariot. I 
will avail myself of the carriage of the 
comtesse,'* (the lady made a bow of ac- 
knowledgment), " and be carefbl to re- 
main in the ante-room till I call aloud.** 

The servant retired, and in a few 
minutes announced every thing ready. 
The doctor entered the carriage of the 
comtesse ; his own chariot followed at a 
short distance behind. During the ride, 
he used every argument to assuage the 
grief of the lady, which would burst 
lorth at times with increased vehemence, 
until the honest m6dicin himself, har- 
dened as he was to the details of his 
profession, became afiected by sympathy. 
It seemed as if every tranquil moment 
only added to the violence of the suc- 
ceeding paroxysm. 

Passing down the Rue St. Honor^, 
they reached the jeweller's, M — , before 
mentioned, when the lady pulled the 
string of the coach and alighted. Upon 

entering the shop, she desired M to 

take the packet of jewels, and accompany 
her in the coach, assuring him of his 
pay as soon as she reached the hotel of 
the comte, adding, with a fascinating 
smile, that he could have no apprehen- 
sions, since the jewels were still in his 
keeping. The jeweller, with a low 
obeisance of flattered vanity, took the 
parcel into his hands, insisted upon 
handing Madame la comtesse into the 
coach, sprang in himself, and the coach- 
man snapping his whip, the equipage 
rolled magnificently down the Rue St. 
Honor^. 

After a drive of a mile and a half, and 
crossing the Boulevards, they stopped at 
a splendid hotel in the Place du Trdne, 
celebrated in history as the site of the 
Bastile. The jeweUer, with his packet, 
alighted first, then the doctor, and lastly 
the comtesse. The doctor making a 
sign to his myrmidons, they remained 
in the hall, while the lady ushered the 
jeweller and doctor into an ante- room, 
until the compte should be apprised of 
the arrival of his visitors. Aft^ a short 
interval, she returned, and directed them 
to follow her. Ascending a splendid 
flight of stairs, she pointed them to the 
apartment of the comte, at the same 
time receiving from the jeweller the 
package of diamonds, hinting to him to 
present his bill to the comte, who was 
ready to satisfy him. 
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UpoB entoring the room, an elegant 
chambre carrSe, they found a fashionably 
dressed gentleman, engaged in writing 
at an escritoire, tie arose at their ap- 
proach, and seemed to regard them with 
a look of astonishment. 

" Symptoms to a hair !*' ejaculated the 
d o ff t or, in an under tone. 

« To what am I indebted," said the 
compte, "for the honour of this visit?" 

<• I belieye I am addressing the Comte 
de li ," said the doctor. 

« The same," replied he, with a slight 
bow. 

** My name is N ,*' rejoined the 

doctor, after a pause. 

" I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you," said the oompte. 

To be so coolly and sensibly received 
by a madman, was a circumstance beyond 
the doctor's comprehension ; the compte 
shrunk not from his fixed gaze, which, 
from custom immemorial, has been 
known to enthral the insane* nor did 
any ** gaucheries" betray the ** compres- 
sion of his cerebellum." However, the 
doctor determined to persevere until 
some symptom should manifest itself, to 
justify calling in his posse comitatus. 

** Were you never — that is to say — 
have you never been— >hem — Monsieur 
le Compte^^afflicted with a violent ver-» 
tigo, or headache, proceeding from-^a-^ 
hem — ^pressure of the cerebral particles ? 
indeed, sir, you look pale— let me feel 
your pulse-— there it is — ^unsteady— tre- 
mendous acceleration ! ah !" 

"Sir!" replied the comte^ who had 
yielded his hand in passive astonishment, 
" your language is entirely incomprehen- 
sible — explain yourself, sir, or I diall 
order my servants to shew you the door." 

** Now don't be getting warm," replied 
the doctor, coolly, delighted at what he 
thought unequivocal symptoms ; ** don't 
fly into a passion; we all know your 
situation ; a little touched," (pointing to 
his head), "just as your wife, the com- 
tesse, said — ^very sensible at times," (aside 
to the jeweller). 

" My wife?" almost gasped the comte, 
" this is beyond all endurance ! I have 
no wife— and, sir, let me tell you—" 

" Poor man — ^poor man — just as she 
said — forgets his nearest friends and 
relations. I suppose, then, M. le Comte, 
you do not remember the jewels you or- 
dered for the comtesse against the coming 

Jete, of M. M ? nor your repeated 

solicitations against her will ? nor — " 

"Mon dieul que demendrai-jeT* al- 
most yelled the comte, leaping up and 
throwing down his chair in his fury, 
as the jeweller advanced obsequiously, 



with his bill, a foot long, in his left 
hand, making a sweeping courtesy with 
hb right. 

" Now, now," said the doctor, first in 
a deprecating, then in a violent tone, as 
the incensed comte approached him, 
" you had better be quiet— all ready to 
seize you in the ante-chamber ;*' then, as 
he rushed to the bell and rung it furi- 
ously — "no use — servants know your 
situation — won't come." 

And the comte, fisurly exhausted by 
passion, sunk into a chair. 

" By what authority do you invade 
my house ? and who are you ?" he ex- 
claimed. 

" You '11 know soon enough — got 'em 
outside — strait-jacket and all — here!" 
cried the doctor, stamping his foot. 

The men stationed without, burst in 
with cords, canvas, and all the apparatus 
for confining lunatics, and made a rush 
upon the astonished comte, who, at the 
moment of their entrance, drew a con- 
cealed pistol and fired it at the doctor, 
llie ball grazed the left side of hb head, 
carried off a curl of his periwig, and sa 
jarred his " cerebral, developments," that 
he fell completely stunned. 

The rest rushed upon the defenceless 
comte, and overpowered him. They 
then slipped a straiujacket upon him, and 
bound his legs with ropes, preparatory 
to carrying him to the doctor's maison 
de sanU, 

The doctor himself recovered immedi- 
ately from the stunning effects c^the shot, 
and superintended the operations with 
all professional precision, <* bearing," he 
said, "no ill to the pauvre comte for 
what he did, merUe non compote, and 
labouring under a mental plethora of 
sensibility." 

But the cries of the comte w^e loud 
and long ; he roared, foamed, and grinned 
at the benevolent doctor, and was in a 
fair way to occupy a cell in any maison 
de sante with due limatic propriety, when 
the neighbours and passers by, alarmed 
at his outrageous cries, pour^ into the 
chamber from all quarters, and among 
them his intimate friends, the Due de 
C and the Vioomte de S . 

" On seeing them, the comte suddenly 
burst into tears, and entreated them to 
free him from bis confinement, assuring 
them of his sanity of mind in such con- 
vincing terms, diat the vicomte could 
hardly be restrained from drawing his 
sword, and making an example of the 
doctor on the spot. 

" Ecoviez moif done ! Ecoutez moi /" 
was all the terrified man of physic could 
utter. 
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His story was told — the jeweller's 
coincided — but where was the lady?— 
and the casket? 

• ••••« 

About two years afterwards, I made 
an official visit to the concUrgerie, to 
attest the dying confession of a female, 
who had been arrested by the police as 
an agent of the Carlists, and had taken 
poiscHi at the moment of apprehension. 
9ie was evidently sinking £»st, and yet 
her eyes seemed to grow more lustrous, 
and her speech more articulate and 
pathetic, as the lividness of death over- 
spread her beautiful countenance. There 
was a wild and fearful energy in her 
manner, as if she dreaded that life would 
fail ere she could unburden her conscience 
of its secret load. 

She began — ** My name is Madeline 
Alaine, otherwise Jeanne Patignon, 
otherwise the Comtesse de L ." 



CASTIGATIONES.— No. 

(For the Parterre J. 



1. 



It has been jocosely remarked, that Edi- 
tors are not creatures of flesh and blood, 
and that they have no sympathies. — ^We 
think otherwise. 

The Editors of our Magazines are not 
deficient in sense and judgment; but 
their good-feeling is sometimes indulged 
at the expense of their readers. How 
else may we account for the strange 
articles which now and then find a place 
among first-rate contributions? 

In the New Monthly Magazine for 
October, there is a paper headed '< Re-- 
coUecHons of the Avihor of Waverley,'^ the 
reading of which filled us with special 
wonder. The writer, once (if the whole 
story be not a &brication, — and we 
should be sorry to say it is) paid a visit 
to Sir Walter Scott, who treated him 
with great condescension and kindness. 
His guest, soon after, sent the illustrious 
autiior an antique ring, and received in 
return a most gracious letter, from which 
the following is said to be an extract : — 

** Allow me to assure you how much 
I am obliged for the ring you sent me, 
and flattered by the accompanying note. 
I think with you, that the head on the 
stone is a Julius Caesar, as the date, ille- 
gible as it is ( ! ) farther convinces me." 

Now we can only say, that if Sir 
Walter did write such egregious non- 
sense as this, the publication of it in a 
popular Magazine, ought to operate for 
ever as a warning to great men who suffer 
small people to creep into their confi- 
dence. But it is hardly possible to 



belike that Sir Walter did write it. 
How could one so well versed in medi- 
aeval antiquities be so ignorant of those 
of an earlier date, as to be in doubt 
about the remarkable portrait of the 
great dictator? Why there is scarcely 
a school'boy who would fiiil to identify 
it. Then, as to the date, every body 
the least versed in antiquities knows 
that dates, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, arc not found even upon Ro- 
man coins, except on one or two remark* 
able ones. As to dates upon gems of the 
description sent by the writer to Sir 
Walter, the thing is too absurd to need 
a single remark here. 

The writer then goes on to inform us, 
that he paid a visit to Melrose Abbey, 
where **a raven" had built her nest in 
the ruins, her young ones disturbing the 
silence of the sacred place with their 
"screaming."* On this, we have only 
to remark, for ravens, read jackdaws; 
but the raven, the crow, the rook, and 
the jackdaw, are always confounded toge- 
ther by cockneys ; and the writer is one 
of that tribe, as will be further seen- 

The paper goes on to state, that the 
writer, in the autumn of 1828, joined a 
shooting party at Abbotsford ; and that, 
though he could not boast of being a 
crack shot, he nevertheless went out with 
shot-belt and double-barrelled gun, (how 
imprudent to trust such a man with fire- 
arms !) as if actually bent on slaughter. 
Well, the fi)wling-piece of one of the 
party (perhaps it was the gentleman's 
own piece which he was trailing after 
him on full cock, in the usual manner 
of a London exquisite), exploded, and 
lo! the charge went through Sir Wal- 
ter's hat ! The author of Waverley, re- 
joicing that the careless booby had not 
blown off his head, lifted his hat, through 
which, sa3rs the writer, the ball had 
passed, without injury to the wearer. 

We have heard of some sportsmen 
who boasted that they could bring down 
grouse upon the wing with a single 
bullet, but we were really not prepared 
for this last story, and were foolish enough 
to believe that our northern friends killed 
iheirfiathered game with smatt shot — not 
with musket'balls/ K. 



The sorrows of SLEEPINESS. 

A PROSAIC EPIGRAM. 

" I do not deny, my dearest Jane," said 
the blooming, sentimental, and, in q[>ite 
of herself, buxom Eliza, " that 1 seem to 
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enjoy all I could wish — ^money — society, 
and if I can believe those wicked crea- 
tures, the men — some beauty, and more 
than three devoted lovers. Yet — I take 
high heaven to witne8s--(£liBa's bi^ 
stifled sobs were here amMlde)— I am 
supremely miseralde!" 

« And wber^ore so, my Eliza?" re- 
iponded Jane. 

<< Oh ! my dear girl,'* replied Eliza, 
" I am such a horrid creature — have 
such a milk-maid constitution, from the 
fiither's side of our fiunily, that I sleep 
soundly every night, do what I will ! It 
is this unfortunate circumstance which 
prevents my obtaining that elegant lan- 
guidity, that inexpressibly interesting 
absence of red in one's cheek, — that he- 
roine-like complexion, upon which I doat 
to distraction. I am as healthy as if I 
had no feeling! I read the most de- 
lightful novels ; and, though my mind is 
occupied with the distresses of the hero 
or heroine, I sleep as soundly — (can you 
believe it?) — as if I did not at all sym- 
pathise with either ! Nay, I even fell 
asle^ last night at twelve o'clock, though 
I had only two volumes remaining, out 
of the eleven, to peruse of Clara St. 
Chiir's * Woes of the Soul, or the Sorrows 
of Satisfaction*' So inveterate is my 
prc^ensity, that when Henry laughed, 
and behaved so cruelly to me the other 
day, though I wept sincerely about it, 
yet that very crying set me asleep like a 
child ; and then my aunt, who knows my 
infirmity, rallied me so upon it!'' 

'< I dKl not think she would have done 
a thing so cruel," observed Jane. 

« It was cruel, indeed," replied Eliza; 
** but she tells me a hundred times, that 
though I try as much as I please, I shall 
never resemble any of my favourite he- 
roines, so long as I have good health — 
an appetite for food — ruddy cheeks, and 
sound sleep. Now, I am determined to 
part with all these, if she be in the right, 
as I almost think she is. Heaven knows, 
my mind is well stored with all the vir- 
tues of romances. I constantly foncy 
myself as being run off with,— perse- 
cuted, — or in some one or other of these 
interesting situations; yet I can't, for 
the life of me, keep my eyes open five 
minute^ after laying my head on my 
pillow!'' 

" To iye sure " — at this juncture, sim> 
pered the blue-eyed and pale-faced An- 
gelina Miranda Drippingsip, who had 
'kept a half pitying, and half scornful si- 
lence, during the former part of the con- 
versation, which took place in the saloon 
of Mr. Bull's library — « to be sure, there is 



something vastly w^bOM^&ng and roman- 
tic in that h%h souled sensitiveness and 
ddieaey of fi^ng, which keeps the eyes 
wide open, through the whole of a long 
winter's night ; which damps the downy 
pillow with tears, strews the feather 
couch with thorns, and deprives its pos- 
sessor of the vulgar oblivion of semp- 
stress-like sound deep !" 

« Ah! my dearest Angelina," replied 
Eliza, << with what elegance and feeling 
you express yourself! I dare say you are 
not oppressed with this noctural invader 
as I am !" 

*< No," answered Angelina Miranda 
Drippingsip ; <* I rarely sleep above an 
hour during any night, and that only at 
intervals." 

" Oh !" exclaimed the outrivalled Eli- 
za, << how provoking ! This is the way 
with every body but me ; yet, I am sure, 
it is not for want of feeling, for, at this 
moment, I could shed tears by pailfiils ! 
Pray how did jon conquer vulgar sleep 
so far as you have done, my Angelina ; 
and how shall I be able to do so also, and 
so become worthy of your lofty friend- 
ship?" 

Miss Drippingsip replied, — " I drink 
strong tea — have a nervous habit — and 
sleep all the forenoon !" — The Cameleon^ 



HORRORS OF THE SIEGE OF 
BADAJOZ. 

We have often heard intelligent and well- 
meaning people remark, as they sipped 
their wine : <* Ah ! things will not 
improve, until there comes a good stirring 
war ! We have too many idlers." — To 
the good folks who entertain such an 
opinion, we venture to recommend the 
perusal of the following account which 
Colonel Napier gives of the assault of 
Badfgoz : — 

'< The night was dark but clouded, the 
air thick with watery exhalations from 
the rivers, the ramparts and the trenches 
unusually still ; yet a low murmur per- 
vaded the latter, and in the former, li^ts 
were seen to flit here and there, while 
the deep voices of the sentinels at times 
proclaimed that all was well in Badajos. 
The French, confiding in Phillipon's 
direful skill, watched, from their lofty 
station, the approach of enemies whom 
they had twice before bafiled, and now 
hoped to drive a third time blasted and 
ruined from the walls ; the British, 
standing in de^ columns, were as eager 
to meet that fiery destruction, as the 
others were to pour it down ; and both 
were alike terrible for their strength, their 
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discipline, aid the passions awakened in 
their resolute hearts. 

** Former failures there were to avenge, 
and on either side such leaders as left no 
excuse for weakness in the hour of trial ; 
and the possession of Badfjoz was become 
a point of honour, personal with the 
soMiers of each nation. But the strong 
desire for glory was, in the British, 
'dashed with a hatred of the citizens on 
an old grudge; and recent toil and hard- 
ship, with much spilling of blood, had 
made many incredibly savage : for these 
things render the noble-minded indeed 
averse to cruelty, but harden the vulgar 
spirit. Numbers also, like Caesar's cen- 
tunoji, who could not forget ^e plunder 
of Avaricum, were heated with the 
recollection of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
thirsted for spoiL Thus every spirit 
found a cause of excitement ; the won- 
drous power of discipline bound the 
whole tc^ther as with a band of iron, 
and, in the pride of arms, none doubted 
their might to bear down every obstacle 
that man could oppose to their fury. At 
ten o'clock, the castle, the San Roque, 
the breaches, the Pardaleras, the distant 
bastion of San Vincente, and the bridge- 
head on the other side of the Guadiana, 
were to have been simultaneously assailed, 
and it was hoped that the strength of the 
enemy would shrivel within that fiery 
girdle. But many are the disappoint- 
ments of war. An unforeseen accident 
delayed the attack of the fifth division ; 
and a lighted carcass, thrown from the 
castle, foiling close to where the men of 
the third division were drawn up, dis- 
covered their array, and obliged them to 
anticipate the signal by half an hour. 
Then every thing being suddenly dis- 
turbed, the double columns of the fourth 
and light divisions also moved silently 
and swiftly against the breaches, and the 
guard of the tr^iches, rushing forward 
with a shout, encompassed the San 
Roque with fire, and broke in so vio- 
l^itly that scarcely any resistance was 
made. But a sudden blaze of light, and 
the rattling of musquetry, indicated the 
commencement of a most vehement com- 
bat at the castle. There General Kempt 
^— for Plcton, hurt by a fall in the camp, 
and expecting no change in the hour, 
was not present : there General Kempt, 
I say, led the third division; he had 
passed the Rivillas, in single files, by a 
narrow bridge, under a terrible mus- 
quetry, and then re-forming, and running 
up the rugged hill, had reached the foot 
of the castle, when he fell severely 
wounded, and being <;arried back to the 



trenches, met Picton, who hastened for- 
ward to take the command. Meanwhile 
his troops spreading along the firont, 
reared their heavy ladders, some against 
the lofty castle, some against the a^oin- 
ing front on the left, and, with incredible 
courage, ascended amidst showers of 
heavy stones, logs of wood, and bursting 
shells, rolled off the parapet, while from 
the flanks the enemy plied his mus- 
ketry with a fearful rapidity, and in 
front, with pikes and bayonets, stabbed 
the leading assailants or pushed the 
ladders from the walls ; and all this at- 
tended with deafening diouts, and the 
crash of breaking ladders, and the shrieks 
of crushed soldiers answering to the 
sullen stroke of the fallen weights. Still, 
swarming round the remaining ladders, 
these undaunted veterans strove who 
should first climb, until all being over- 
turned, the French shouted victory ; and 
the British, baffled, but imtamed, fell 
back a few paces, and took shelter under 
the rugged edge' of the hill. Here, 
when the broken ranks were somewhat 
re-formed, the heroic Colonel Ridge, 
springing forward, called, with a sten- 
torian voice, on his men to follow, and, 
seizing a ladder, once more raised it 
against the castle, yet to the right of the 
former attack, where the wall was lower, 
and an embrasure offered some facility. 
A second ladder was soon placed along- 
side the first, by the grenadier ofiicer 
Canch, and the next instant he and 
Ridge were on the rampart, the shouting 
troops pressed after them ; the garrison 
amazed, and in a manner surprised, were 
driven fighting through the doul^e gate 
into the town, and ^e castle was won. 
A reinforcement, sent from the French 
reserve, then came up; a sharp action 
followed, both sides fired through the 
gate, and the enemy retired ; but Ridge 
foil, and no man died that night with 
more glory — ^yet many died, and there 
was much glory. During these events, 
the tumult at the breaches was such as if 
the very earth had been rent asunder 
and its central fires were bursting up- 
wards uncontrolled. The two divisions 
had reached the glacis just as the firing 
at the castle' had commenced, and the 
fiai^ of a single musket, which was dis- 
charged from the covered way as a signal, 
^ewed them the French were ready; 
yet no stir was heard, and darkness 
covered the breaches. Some hay-packs 
were then thrown, some ladders were 
placed, and the forlorn hopes and storm- 
ing parties of the light division, about 
five hundred in all, had descended into 
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the ditch without oppdsition, when a 
bright flame shooting upwards displayed 
all the terrors of the scene. The ram- 
parts, crowded with dark figures and 
glittering arms, were seen on the one 
side, and on the other the red columns 
of the British, deep and broad, were 
coming on like streams of burning lava ; 
it was the touch of the magician's wand, 
for a crash of thunder followed, and 
with incredible violence the storming 
parties were dashed to pieces by the 
explosion of hundreds of shells and pow- 
der barrels. For an instant the light 
division stood on the brink of the ditch, 
amazed at the terrific sight ; then, with 
a shout that matched even the sound of 
the explosion, flew down the ladders, or 
disdaining their aid, leaped, reckless of 
the depth, into the gulf below; and 
nearly at the same moment, amidst a 
blaze of musketry that dazzled the eyes, 
the fourth division came running in and 
descended with a like fury. There 
were, however, only five ladders for both 
columns, which were close together, and 
a deep cut made in the bottom of the 
ditch, as far as the counter-guard of the 
Trinidad, was filled with water from the 
inundation; into this watery snare the 
head of the finath division fell, and it is 
said that above a hundred of the fusileers, 
the men of Albuera, were thus smothered. 
Those who followed, checked not, but 
as if such a disaster had been expected, 
turned to the left, and thus came upon 
the fiice of the unfinished ravelin, which 
being rough and broken was mistaken 
for the breach, and instantly covered 
with men : yet a wide and deep chasm 
was still between them and the ramparts, 
from whence came a deadly fire wasting 
their ranks. Thus baffled, they also 
commenced a rapid discharge of mus- 
ketry, and disorder ensued ; for the men 
of the light division, whose conducting 
engineer had been disabled early, and 
whose flank was confined by an un- 
finished ditch intended to cut off the 
bastion of Santa Maria, rushed towards 
the breaches of the curtain and the 
Trinidad, which were indeed before 
them, but which the fourth division 
were destined to storm. Great was the 
confusion, for now the ravelin was quite 
crowded with men of both divisions; 
and while some continued to fire, others 
jumped down and ran towards the 
breach, many also passed between the 
ravelin and the counter guard of the 
Trinidad ; the two divisions got mixed, 
and the reserves, which should have re- 
mained al the quarries, also came pour- 



ing in, until the ditch was quite filled, 
the rear still crowding forward, and all 
cheering vehemently. The enemy's 
shouts also were loud and terrible : and 
the bursting of shells and of grenades, 
the roaring of the guns from the flanks, 
answered by the iron howitzers from the 
battery of the parallel, the heavy roll 
and horrid explosion of the powder- 
barrels, the whizzing flight of the blazing 
splinters, the loud exhortations of the 
ofiicers, and the continual clatter of the 
muskets, made a maddening din. Now 
a multitude bounded up the great breach>. 
as if driven by a whirlwind ; but across 
the top glittered a range of sword-blades, 
sharp-pointed, keen-edged on both sides, 
and firmly fixed in ponderous beams, 
which were chained together, and set 
deep in the ruins; and for ten feet in 
fi'ont the ascent was covered with loose 
planks, studded with sharp iron points, 
on which the feet of the foremost being 
set, the planks moved, and the unhappy 
soldiers, falling forward on the spikes, 
rolled down upon the ranks behind. 
Then the Frenchn^^n, shouting at the 
success of their stratagem, and leaping 
forward, plied their shot with terrible 
rapidity, for every man had several mus- 
kets; and each musket, in addition to 
its ordinary charge, contained a small 
cylinder of wood stuck full of leaden 
slugs, which scattered like hail when 
they were discharged. Again the as- 
sailants rushed up the breaches, and 
again the sword-blades, immovable and 
impassable, stopped their charge, and 
the hissing shells and thundering pow- 
der barr^ exploded unceasingly. 

** Hundreds of men had &llen, and 
hundreds more were dropping; but 
still the heroic officers called aloiid for 
new trials, and sometimes followed by 
many, sometimes by a few, ascended 
the ruins ; and so furious were the men 
themselves, that, in one of these charges, 
the rear strove to push the foremost on 
to the sword-blades, willing even to 
make a bridge of their writhing bodies, 
but the others frustrated the attempt by 
dropping down ; and men fell so fast 
from the shot, that it was hard to know 
who went down voluntarily, who were 
stricken, and many stooped unhurt that 
never rose again. Vain also would it 
have been to break through the sword- 
blades; for the trench and parapet be- 
hind the breach were finished, and the 
assailants, crowded even into a narrower 
space than the ditch, would still have 
been separated from their enemies, and 
the slaughter would have continued. 
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«At the beginning of this dreadful 
conflict. Colonel Andrew Barnard had, 
with prodigious efforts, separated his 
division from the other, and preserved 
some degree of military array ; but now 
the tumult was such, that no command 
could be heard distinctly, except by those 
close at hand, and the mutilated carcasses 
heaped on each other, and the wounded, 
struggling to avoid being trampled upon, 
broke the formations : order was impos- 
sible ! Yet officers of all stations, fol- 
lowed more or less numerously by the 
men, were seen to start out, as if struck 
by a sudden madness, and rush into the 
breach, which, yawning and glittering 
with steel, seemed like the mouth of 
some huge dragon belching forth smoke 
and flame. In one of these attempts, 
Colonel Macleod, of the forty-third, a 
young man whose feeble body would 
have been quite unfit for war, if it had 
not been sustained by an unconquerable 
spirit, was killed. Wherever his voice 
was heard, there his soldiers gathered; 
and with such a strong resolution did he 
lead them up to the fatal ruins, that 
when one behind him, in falling, plunged 
a bayonet into his back, he complained 
not, and, continuing his course, was shot 
dead within a yard of the sword-blades. 
But there was no want ftf gallant leaders, 
or desperate followers. Two hours 
spent in these vain efforts convinced the 
soldiers that the breach of the Trinidad 
was impregnable ; and as the opening 
in the curtain, although less strong, was 
retired, and the approach to it impeded 
by deep holes and cuts made in the 
ditch, the troops did not much notice it 
after the partial failure of one attack, 
which had been made early. Gathering 
in dark groups, and leaning on their 
muskets, they looked up with sullen 
desperation at the Trinidad; while the 
«nemy, stepping out on the ramparts, 
and aiming their shots by the light of 
the fire-balls which they threw over, 
asked, as their victims fell, * Why they 
did not come into Badajoz?* 

" In this dreadful situation, while the 
dead were lying in heaps and others 
continually Mling, the wounded crawl- 
ing about to get some shelter firom the 
merciless fire above> and withal a sick- 
ening stench from the burnt flesh of the 
slain. Captain Nicholas, of the engineers, 
was observed by Mr. Shaw, of the forty- 
third, making incredible efforts to force 
his way with a few men into the Santa 
Maria bastion. Shaw having collected 
about fifty soldiers of all regiments, 
joined him, and although there was a 



deep cut along the foot of this breach 
also, it was instantly passed, and these 
two young officers, at the head of their 
gallant band, rushed up the slope of the 
ruins ; but when they had gained two- 
thirds of the ascent, a concentrated fire 
of musketry and grape dashed nearly 
the whole dead to the earth ! Nicholas 
was mortally wounded, and the intrepid 
Shaw stood alone ! After this no ftirther 
effort was made at any point, and the 
troops remained passive, but unflinching, 
beneath the enemy's shot, which streamed 
without intermission ; for, of the rifle- 
men on the glacis, many leaping early 
into the ditch had joined in the assault, 
and the rest, raked by a cross fire of 
grape from the distant bastions, baffled 
in their aim by the smoke and flames 
from the explosions, and too few in 
number, had entirely failed to quell the 
French musketry. 

<< About midnight, when two thousand 
brave men had Mien, Wellington, who 
was on a height close to the quarries, 
sent orders for the remainder to retire 
and re-form for a second assault; for he 
had just then heard that the castle was 
taken, and thinking the enemy would 
still hold out in the town, was resolved 
to assail the breaches again. This re- 
treat from the ditch was, however, not 
effected without further carnage and 
confusion, for the French fire never 
slackened, and a cry arose that the enemy 
were making a sally from the distant 
flanks, which caused a rush towards the 
ladders ; then the groans and lamenta- 
tions of the wounded who could not 
move, and expected to be slain, in- 
creased; many officers who had not 
heard of the order endeavoured to stop 
the soldiers from going back, and some 
would even have removed the ladders, 
but were unable to break the crowd. 

" All this time the third division was 
lying close in the castle, and either from 
a fear of risking the loss of a point which 
ensured the capture of the place, or that 
the egress was too difficult, made no 
attempt to drive away the enemy from 
the breaches. On the other side, how- 
ever, the fifth division had commenced 
the false attack on the Pardaleras, and 
on the right of the Guadiana, the Por- 
tuguese were sharply engaged at the 
bridge ; thus the town was girdled with 
fire, for General Walker's brigade hav- 
ing passed on during the feint on the 
Pardaleras, was escalading the distant 
bastion of San Vincente. His troops 
had advanced along the banks of the 
river, and reached the French guard- 
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home, at the barrier-gate, undiscovered, 
for the ripple of the waters smothered 
the sound of their footsteps; but just 
then the explosion at the breaches took 
place, the moon shone out, and the French 
sentinels, discovering the columns, fired. 
The British troops immediately springs 
ing forward under a sharp musketry, 
bc^gan to hew down the wooden barrier 
at the covered way, while the Portuguese, 
being panic-stricken, threw down the 
scaling-ladders. Nevertheless the others 
snatched them up again, and forcing the 
barrier, jumped into the ditch; but the 
guiding engineer officer was killed, and 
there was a cunette, which embarrassed 
the column, and when the foremost men 
succeeded in rearing the ladders, the 
latter were found too short, for the walls 
were generally above thirty feet high. 
Meanwhile the fire of the French was 
deadly, a small mine was sprung beneath 
the soldiers' feet, beams of wood and 
live shells were rolled over on their heads, 
showers of grape from the flank swept 
the ditch, and man after man dropped 
dead from the ladders. 

"Fortunately some of the defenders 
having been called away to aid in recover- 
ing the castle, the ramparts were not 
ehtirely manned, and the assailants, hav- 
ing discovered a corner of the bastion 
where the scarp was only twenty feet 
high, placed three ladders there under 
an embrasure which had no gun, and 
iras only stopped with a gabion. Some 
men got up, but with difficulty, for the 
ladders were still too short, and the first 
man who gained the top was pushed up 
by his comrades, and then drew others 
after him, until many had gained the 
Summit; and though the French shot 
heavily against them, from both flanks 
and from a house in front, they thicken- 
^ and could not be driven back ; half 
the fourth regiment entered the to^^n 
itself to dislodge the enemy from the 
houses, while the others pushed along 
the rampart towards the breach, and by 
dint of hard fighting successively won 
three bastions. 

'< In the last of these combats General 
Walker leaping forward, sword in hand, 
at the moment when one of the enemy's 
cannoneers was discharging a gun, fell 
covered with so many wounds that it 
y^as wonderfrd how he could survive, 
and some of the soldiers immediately 
after, percdving a lighted match on the 
ground, cried out, * A mine !* At that 
word, such is the power of imagination, 
those troops whom neither the strong 
barrier, nor the deep ditch, nor the high 



walls, nor the deadly fire of the enemy 
could stop, staggered back appalled by a 
chimera of their own raising, and in 
this disorder, a French reserve, under 
General Viellande, drove on them with 
a firm and rapid charge, and pitching 
some men over the walls and killing 
oth^s outright, again cleared the ram- 
parts even to the San Vincente. There, 
however, Leith had placed Colonel Nu- 
gent with a battalion of the thirty-eighth 
^u a reserve, and when the French came 
up, shouting and slaying all before them, 
this battalion, about two hundred strong, 
arose, and with one close volley destroyed 
them. 

** Then the panic ceased, the soldiers 
rallied, and in compact order once more 
charged along the walls towards the 
breaches, but the French, although turn- 
ed on both flanks and abandoned by for- 
tune, did not yet yield ; and meanwhile 
the detachment of the fourth regiment, 
which had entered the town when the 
San Vincente was first carried, was 
strangely situated, for the streets were 
empty and brilliantly illuminated, and 
no person was seen ; yet a low buzz and 
whisper were heard around, lattices were 
now and then gently opened, and from 
time to time shots were fired from un- 
derneath the doors of the houses fay the 
Spaniards. However, the troops, with 
bugles sounding, advanced towards the 
great square of the town, and in their 
progress captured several mules going 
with amunition to the breaches ; but the 
square itself was as empty and silent as 
the streets, and the houses as bright 
with lamps; a terrible enchantment 
seemed to be in operation, for they saw 
nothing but light, and heard only the 
low whispers close around them, while 
the tumult at the breaches was like the 
crashing thunder. 

" There, indeed, the fight was still 
plainly raging, and hence, quitting the 
square, they attempted to take the gar- 
rison in reverse, by attacking the ram- 
parts from the town side, but they were 
received with a rolling musketry, driven 
back with loss, and resumed their move- 
ment through the streets. At last the 
breaches were abandoned by the French, 
other parties entered the place, desultory 
combats took place in various parts, and 
finally General Viellande, and Phillipon, 
who was Wounded, seeing all ruined, 
passed the bridge with a few' hundred 
soldiers and entered San Cristoval, where 
they all surrendered early the next morn- 
ing upon summons, to Lord Fitsroy 
Somerset, who had with great readiness 
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pushed through the town to the draw- 
bridge ere they had time to organize 
further resistance. But even in the 
moment of ruin the night before, the 
noble governor had sent some horsemen 
out from the fort to carry the news to 
Soult's army, and they reached him in 
time to prevent a still greater misfor- 
tune. 

Now commenced that wild and despe- 
rate wickedness, which tarnished the 
histre of the soldier's heroism. All in- 
deed were not alike, for hundreds risked, 
and many lost their lives in striving to 
stop the violence; but the madness 
generally prevailed, and as the worst 
men were leaders here, all the dreadful 
passions of human nature were displayed. 
Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, 
savage lust, cruelty, and murder, shrieks 
and piteous lamentations, grpans, shouts, 
imprecations, the hissing of fires burst- 
ing from the houses, the crashing of 
doors and windows, and the reports of 
muskets used in violence, resounded for 
two days and nights in the streets of 
Badajos! on the third, when the city 
was sacked, when the soldiers were ex- 
hausted by their own excesses, the tumult 
rather subsided than was quelled. The 
wounded men were then looked to, the 
dead disposed of I 

<< Five thousand men and officers fell 
during this siege, and of these, including 
seven hundred Portuguese, three thou- 
sand five hundred had been stricken in 
the assault; sixty officers, and more than 
seven hundred men, being slain on the 
spot. The five generals. Kempt, Harvey, 
Bowes, Colville,and Picton, were wound- 
ed, the first three severely; about six 
hundred men and officers fell in the 
escalade of San Vincente, as many at the 
castle, and more than two thousand at 
the breaches, each division there losing 
twelve hundred ! And how deadly the 
strife was, at that point, may be gather- 
ed from this: the forty-third and fifty- 
second regiments of the light division, 
alone, lost more men than the seven re- 
giments of the third division engaged at 
the castle ! 

« Let any man picture to himself this 
frightful carnage taking place in a space 
of less than a hundred square yarda 
Let him consider that the slain died not 
all suddenly, nor by one manner of 
death; that some periled by steel, some 
by shot, some by water; that some were 
crushed and mangled by heavy weights, 
some trampled upon, some dashed to 
atoms by the fiery explosions; that for 
hoiurs this destructicm was endured with- 



out shrinking, and that the town was 
won at last; let any man consider this, 
and he must admit that a British army 
bears with it an awful power. And 
false would it be to say that the French 
were feeble men, for the garrison stood 
and fought manfully, and with good 
discipline, behaving worthily. Shame 
there was none on any side. Yet who 
shall do justice to the bravery of the 
soldiers? the noble emulation of the offi- 
cers? Who shall measiu-e out the glory 
of Ridge, of Macleod, of Nicholas, or of 
O'Hare, of the ninety-fifth, who perish- 
ed on llie breach, at the head of the 
stormers, and with him nearly all the 
volunteers for that desperate service? 
Who shall describe the springing valour 
of that Portuguese grenadier who was 
killed the foremost man at the Santa 
Maria ? or the martial fury of that des- 
perate soldier of the ninety-fifth, who, 
in his resolution to win, thrust himself 
beneath the chained sword-blades, and 
there suffered the enemy to dash his 
head to pieces with the ends of their 
muskets? Who can sufficiently honour 
the intrepidity of Walker, of Shaw, of 
Canch, or the resolution of Ferguson of 
the forty-third, who having in former 
assaults received two deep wounds, was 
here, with his hurts still open, leading 
the stormers of his regiment, the third 
time a volunteer, and the third time 
wounded ! Nor would I be understood 
to sdect these as pre-eminent, many and 
signal were the other examples of un- 
bounded devotion, some known, some 
that never will be known; for in suoh a 
tumult much passed unobserved, and 
often the observers fell themselves, ere 
they could bear testimony to what they 
saw; but no age, no nation, ever sent 
fi>rth braver troops to the battle than 
those who stormed Badajos. 

,«< When the extent of the night's havoc 
was made known to Lord Wellington^ 
the firmness of his nature gave way for 
a moment, and the pride c^ conquest 
yielded to a passionate burst of grief for 
the loss of his gallant solcUers*'* 

All good Englishmen must turn from 
this horrible picture, with a feeling of 
gratitude to the Ahxdghty, that oiur sea- 
girt island is yet unexposed to the cala- 
mities which befel the unhappy Spaniards 
— that while other countries have been 
desolated by invading and contending 
armies, England has not been the theatre 
of such long and sanguinary wairs. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

HATDN AND HIS WIFE. 

The celebrated Haydn delighted in tell- 
ing the origin of his good fortune, which 
he said he entirely owed to a bad wife. 
When he was first married, he said, 
finding no remedy against domestic 
squabbles, he used to quit his bad half, 
and go and enjoy himself with his good 
friends, who were Hungarians and Ger- 
mans, for weeks together. Once, hav- 
ing returned home after a considerable 
absence, his wife, while he was in bed 
next morning, followed her husband's 
example; she did even more, fi>r she 
took all his clothes, even to his shoes,' 
stockings, and small clothes, nay, every 
thing he had, along with her. Thus 
situated, he was under the necessity of 
doing something to cover his nakedness ; 
and this, he himself acknowledged, was 
the first cause of his seriously applying 
himself to the profession which has since 
made his name immortal. He used to 
laugh, sayinv, « I was fi'om that time 
so habituated to study, that my wife, 
often fearing it would injure me, would 
threaten me with the same operation, if 
I did not go out and amuse myself; 
but then," »lded he, " I was grown old, 
and she was sick, and no longer jealous." 

HaSAD IN THE TIME OF ELIZABETH. 

The fi>Uowing is the account given by 
Harrison of the fiu-e of the labouring 
classes in the reign of Elizabeth: — 
" Tlie bread throughout the land is 
made of such graine as the soUe yedd- 
eth; neverthelesse the gentilitie com- 
monlie provide themselves sufficientlie 
of wheate fisr their owne tables, whilest 
their household and poore neighbours in 
some shires are enforced to content 
themselves with rie or barlie ; yea, and 
in time of dearth, manie with bread 
either of beanes, peasen, or otes, or of 
altogither, and some acams among; of 
which scourge the poorest doe soonest 
taste, sith they are least able to provide 
themselves with better, and I will not 
sale that this extremitie is oft so well to 
be scene in time of plentie as of dearth; 
but if I should, I could easilie bring my 
trial." He concludes thus — " The arti- 
ficer and labourer are driven to content 
themselves with horse -com, beanes, 
peasen, otes, tares, and lintels.*' This 
was nearly as bad as the peasants of 
Norway, who in times of scarcity mix 
the bark of trees, usually the fir-tree, 
with their oatmeal; they dry this bark 
before the fire, grind it to powder, mix 



it with some oatmeal, then bake it, and 
eat it like bread: it is bitterish; and 
affbrds but little nourishment." 

blabmet. 
This is the name of a castle, about three 
miles from Cork. Adjoining to the in- 
habited mansion, there was formerly a 
large square tower, with a winding stone 
staircase to the top ; the floors were all 
gone, but the stone roof was entire ; it 
was the custom here for all strangers 
who ascended to the top of the tower, 
to creep on their hands and knees to the 
corner-stone of the highest pinnacle, 
and kiss the same ; by virtue of which, 
the parties ever after were said to be en- 
dowed with extraordinary powers of 
loquacity and persuasion; Though no- 
body could have believed that kissing 
the stone had any such effect, the cus- 
tom was followed, through innocent 
mirth, and it accordingly became a com- 
mon saying at Cprk, of any . prating 
fellow, ** he has been at Blarney -,'* and 
hence the phrase, ** none of your blar- 
ney." 

BIBMAN CUSTOMS. 

At Martaban should any man wish to 
separate entirely from his wife, with or 
without her consent, the children of the 
marriage, and his clothes, gold, orna- 
ments, &e, are taken by her. Should a 
wife desire separation, but the husband 
not, she must pay to him double the 
expense he was put to by the marriage. 
When a child has attained the age of 
seven days, its head is shaved, and an 
entertainment is given: at the same 
time, some old astrologer inspects the 
horoscope, and having foretold a fortu- 
nate hour, he bestows a name on the 
child. The visitors then each present 
it with a piece of money or something 
of value. The Martabaners generally 
burn their dead, in compliance with the 
Budhist ordinances. The poor do not 
bum the body of a person who has died 
suddenly, but expose it to birds and 
dogs, llie reason is not known, but 
perhaps the expense of large quantities 
of wood and earthsoil, which would be 
required to consume a body which has 
not been wasted by disease, may be the 
cause of the custom. The corpses of 
priests are burned in the manner describ- 
ed by Captain Symes and by Dr. Carey, 
in the Asiatic Researches, by being 
placed on a pile of billets, amongst which 
are some of odoriferous woods ; it is fired 
by means of rockets let off at a distance, 
and which reach the pile along a wire 
stretched fi^r the purpose. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 

fFor tlie Parterre. J 

logo. O, beware, my lurd, of Jpaloasy ; 
It J8 the );reen-ey'd monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 

Othello, Act 3, Scene 3. 

Monsieur de L — was an agreeable, 
sprightly old gentleman of the ancien 
regime, but he had one very great fail- 
ing—he was intolerably jealous. This, 
however, will not excite the wonder of 
our readers, when they hear that Madame 
de L — was a very agreeable sprightly 
dame, full twenty years younger than 
her husband. 

Many a wicked young Parisian took 
delight in teazing the poor old gentle- 
man, and fanning the flame which the 
considerate and humane always endea- 
voured to stifle. 

«* Ah ! my dear Monsieur de L— ^, 
what a happy man are you ! How is 
your amiable and lovely spouse ?'* were 
the constant exclamations and questions 
with which he was saluted, whenever 
he encountered a young friend in the 
streets. 



Monsieur de L — always, in his heart, 
wished the quaerists at the devil ; but 
politesse obliged him to receive them 
graciously — in truth, he made himself 
very miserable; and more than once 
thought of closed windows and doors, 
and a pan of lighted charcoal, after the 
favourite method of his countrymen, 
when bent on suicide. But, somehow or 
other, he altered his determination from 
day to day, and lived on. He always 
found an excuse for delaying the ceremo- 
ny. A new Vaudeville was announced — 
they were preparing a grand opera with 
music, that he could not die without 
hearing, or some great savage from Zea- 
land or Timbuctoo had just arrived, to 
astonish the Parisians with his outlandish 
performances, so the charcoal fumes were 
not put in requisition, and Monsieur de 
L — continued to exist. 

When we say that our old Monsieur 
was jealous, it will scarcely be necessary 
to add, that he kept a sharp eye upon 
Madame, who, as may be supposed, was 
very much annoyed at it; but she found 
relief in the consciousness that his suspi- 
cions were groundless. She might, per- 
haps, have sometimes innocently thought. 
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that as she was yet young she might 
outlive her ancient partner, and have the 
good fortune to meet with a somewhat 
younger husband — but then this was all 
in perspective — merely in perspective: 
she was a Frenchwoman — witty, lively, 
gay, but not corrupt. But to proceed 
with our story. 

Monsieur de L — was one evening re- 
turning from a visit to a friend in a dis- 
tant quarter of the city, and had arrived 
in sight of his residence, when be saw, 
with some surprise, a man under the 
windows of his drawing-room, to which 
he ever and anon directed an anxious 
look. Rage took possession of the old 
Frenchman. His first thought was to 
rush upon the fellow and annihilate him 
upon the spot, but then he had no wea- 
pon. A moment's reflection, however, 
convinced him that it would be better to 
wait, and have further proof of his wife's 
supposed infidelity. Concealing himself 
in a gateway, he saw, while his frame 
quivered with rage and indignation, the 
object of his suspici(His clamber up with 
the agility of a monkey, and enter an 
open window. 

Monsieur de L — waited no longer; 
he rushed into the house and encounter- 
ed the intruder in the drawing-room. 

The enraged husband, forgetting his 
natural politeness, instantly commenced 
a torrent of abuse, which the intruder 
received with great coolness. Of course 
this only increased the rage of the abus- 
ing party: it was a marvel that Mon- 
sieur de L — did not go out of his wits 
at that moment. His almost unintel- 
ligible splutterings at length subsided, 
and addressing the violater of his honour 
in a calm determined tone; he said: — 

** Monsieur, you have wounded a 
Frenchman where he is most vulnerable 
— you have invaded my dwelling to dis- 
honour me" — here his voice faltered, and 
his lips quivered ; but recovering himself, 
he continued — " The Bois de Boulogne 
at Jive to-morrow morning ! Pistols ! — 
you understand me, eh ?" 

" Perfectly well, Monsieur," replied 
the stranger — "at five precisely, I will 
meet you — you will bring a firiend with 
you?" 

" No,'* rejoined Monsieur de L — , 
sternly, " I will possess no one with the 
hateful story — we will meet alone^ if you 
please." 

" Agreed," said the stranger bowing : 
" Good evening. Monsieur ;" and with 
all possible sang froid he proceeded down 
stairs, leaving the poor old Frenchman a 
prey to the most. torturing emotions. 



The professed novelist would here 
sprinkle the page with a triple row of 
stars, while the writers of newspaper- 
paragraphs would inform us, that the 
scene which took place between Mon- 
sieur and Madame, after the departure 
of the gallant, may be ** better imagined 
than described." It will be suflScient to 
inform our readers, that at the appointed 
hour Monsieur de L — arrived at the 
Bois de Boulogne with pistol in hand, 
and dire revenge in his heart. He had 
been pacing up and down about ten mi- 
nutes, when he beheld two persons ap- 
proaching. 

" The villains !" exclaimed the old 
Frenchman, " they are come to assassi- 
nate me ;" and he resolved to fire upon 
the pair as they advanced, when one of 
them called on him to surrender in the 
name of the law ! 

Monsieur de L — stared with sur- 
prise, for he now perceived that neither 
of the men was the fellow who had ap- 
pointed to meet him. That surprise 
was greatly increased, when the police 
(for such they were) informed him that 
he was arrested on suspicion of a design 
to commit highway robbery. 

Our old Frenchman was overwhelmed 
with rage, grief, and mortification, from 
which he had not recovered when he 
stood before the prefect at the Bureau 
de Police. 

Luckily for Monsieur, the prefect was 
an acquaintance of his, and a shrewd 
clever man, who saw through the affair 
in a moment. 

"Monsieur de L — ," said he, "you 
appear to have fallen into a sad error. I 
strongly suspect that the man whom you 
thought your rival was a thief, and that 
he has given information to the police in 
revenge for your having thwarted his 
designs upon your property. 

Scarcely had he spoken when Madame 
de L — entered the office in breathless 
haste, and confirmed the prefect's suspi- 
cions. She had risen immediately on 
the departure of her jealous spouse, and 
then discovered what she had overlooked 
in the turmoil of the preceding evening 
— that the stranger had possessed him- 
self of several valuable portable articles, 
as he passed through a room in his way 
down stairs. 

Poor Monsieur de L — was stung 
with self-reproach, he saw that he had 
been the dupe of groundless jealousy, 
and, embracing his wife, swore that he 
would never again doubt the purity of 
her conduct. 

E. F. 
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THE MURDERERS GRATE. 

A few hundred yards from the small 
stream which, known by the whites un- 
der the appellation of " Line Creek,'* 
divides the territory of the Muscogees, 
or Creek confederacy, from the state of 
Alabama, stands, or rather stood, a 
ruined cottage of logs. Travelling 
through the wilderness several years 
ago, I passed this desolate spot. The 
walla, blackened by the smoke of many 
fires, and in part already decayed, stood 
tottering to their fall ; the roof was en- 
tirely gone ; a part only of the chimney 
was left, built in the custom of that 
country, of split sticks, and thickly 
plastered on the inside with mud. The 
fences had fallal around a small field, 
which shewed traces of former cultiva^ 
tion, and was now fast filling up with 
briars, plumb bushes, and s^ge grass, 
where the still evident marks of the hoe 
and the cornfield gave proof that human 
beings had once found there a home. 
The mists of night were closing around 
us; the dark magnolia forest which 
frowned on the secluded spot, and the 
thick and gloomy swamp of thd Line 
Creek, which stretched its unhealthful 
morass almost to the door, gave to the 
whole scene the stillness and horror of 
death. Although habited during a jour- 
ney of many days to the solitude and gloom 
of the wilderness, I was struck with the 
peculiarly lugubrious aspect a£ the scene, 
and with an undefinable feeling of me- 
lancholy. I stopped my horse, to survey 
it more at leisure. My companion, who 
had ridden a few yards in advance, not 
hearing the accustomed sound of my 
horse's tramp, turned his head to learn 
the cause of my lingering, and rode 
back to the spot where I had halted. 

" Here," said he, ** is Riley's grave. 
Remark that small mound of earth re- 
sembling the heap of soil accumulated 
from a fallen tree, and which is, in truth, 
the effect of the trunk to which those 
decaying pinknots once belonged ; there 
the murderer fell, and there he lies 
buried." 

Not being so familiar with the legends 
of this wild region as to remember the 
story of the man whose crime and death 
had given a name to this lonely scene of 
desolation, I inquired into his history, 
and listened in deep and silent interest 
to a tale of revenge and remorse, strongly 
illustrative of the aboriginal character. 

Barney Riley, as he was termed by 
the whites — ^his Indian appellation is 
now forgotten — was a petty chieftain 



belonging to the confederacy of the 
Upper Creeks. Being a " half-breed,*' 
and, like most of the mixed race, more 
intelligent than the frill-blooded In- 
dians, he acquired a strong influence 
among his native tribe. Regarding the 
people of his father as allied to him in 
blood and friendship, he took very early 
a decided part in favour of the United 
States in the dissensions among the 
Creek nation, and, after the breaking 
out of war in 1812, joined the Ameri- 
can forces with his small band of war- 
riors. Brave and hardy, accustomed to 
confront danger and conquer difficulties, 
he led his men to battle, and in many 
instances proved by his activity of mate- 
rial service to the army. His gallantry 
and abilities attracted the notice of the 
commander-in-chief, and Riley's name 
was coupled with applause in many of 
the despatches during the campaign. On 
the restoration of peace, he returned to 
his people honoured with the thanks of 
his " Great Father," and sat down to 
cultivate his fields, and pursue the chase 
as in times gone by. Although distin- 
guished in war and in council, he was 
still young, and devoting himself to his 
one wife, a lovely Indian girl, he seemed 
contented and happy. 

About this time the restoration of 
tranquillity, and the opening of the rich 
lands just ceded to the United States on 
the upper waters of the Alabama, began 
to attract numerous emigrants from the 
Atlantic settlements, and the military 
road was soon thronged with caravans 
hastening to these fertile countries at the 
West. The country from the Oakmul- 
gee to the settlements on the Mississippi, 
was still one howling wilderness, and 
many discontented spirits among the 
conquered tribes stiU meditated a hostile 
stroke against their white oppressors. 
Travelling was of course hazardous and 
insecure, and persons who were not able 
to associate in parties strong enough for 
mutuid defence, were fain to procure the 
guidance and protection of some well 
known warrior or chief, whose name and 
presence might ensure a safe passage 
through those troubled countries. 

Of this class was L — . I knew him 
formerly, and had heard some remote 
allusion to his fate. Though his mis- 
fortunes and embarrassments had driven 
him to seek a distant asylum, a warmer 
heart beat not in a human bosom. Frank 
and manly, open to kindness and prompt 
to meet friendship, he was loved by aU 
who knew him, and "eyes unused to 
weep " glistened in bidding « God 
r2 
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speed!" to their old assoeiate. L — 
had been a companion in arms with 
Riley, and knew his sagacity, his cou- 
rage, and fidelity. Under his direction 
he led his small &mily of slaves towards 
the spot upon which he had fixed for his 
future home, and traversed the wild and 
dangerous path in safety and peace. 

Like most men of his eager and san- 
guine temperament, L — was easily ex- 
cited to anger, and though ready to atone 
for the injury done in the warmth of 
feeling, did not always control his pas- 
sions before their out-burst. Some 
slight cause of altercation produced a 
quarrel with his guide, and a blow from 
the hand of L — , was treasured up by 
Riley, with deep threats of vengeance. 
On the banks of yonder creek he watch- 
ed his time, and the bullet too truly 
aimed, closed the career of one who 
little dreamed of death at the moment. 
His slaves, terrified at the death of their 
master, fled in various directions, and 
carried the news of his murder to the 
nearest settlements. 

The story of L — *s unhappy end soon 
reached his family, and his nearest rela- 
tives took immediate measures to bring 
the murderer to justice. Riley knew 
that punishment would speedily follow 
his crime, but took no steps to evade or 
prevent his doom. The laws of retalia- 
tion among his countrymen are severe 
but simple — "blood for blood" — and he 
" might run who read them.** On the 
first notice of a demand, he boldly avow- 
ed his deed, and gave himself up for 
trial. No thought seemed to enter his 
mind of denial or escape. A deep and 
settled remorse had possessed his thoughts 
and influenced his conduct. He had no 
wish to shun the retribution which he 
knew was required. When his judges 
were assembled in the council at the 
public square, he stood up and addressed 
them. 

"Fathers!** said he, "I have killed 
my brother — ^my friend. He struck me, 
and I slew him. That honour which 
forbade me to suffer a blow without in- 
flicting vengeance, forbids me to deny 
the deed or to attempt to escape the 
punishment you may decree. Fathers ! 
I have no wish to five. My life is for- 
feited to your law,- and I offer it as the 
sole return for the life I have taken. All 
I ask for is to die a warrior's death. Let 
me not die the death of a dog, but boldly 
confront it like a brave man who fears it 
not. I have braved death in battle. I 
do not fear it. I shall not shrink from 
it now. Fathers! bury me where I fidl, 



and let no one mourn for the man who 
murdered his friend. He had fought 
by my side — he trusted me. I loved 
him, and had sworn to protect him.*' 

Arrayed in his splendid dress of cere- 
mony, he walked slowly and gravely to 
the place of execution, chanting in a 
steady voice his d6ath song, and recount- 
ing his deeds of prowess. Seating him- 
self in front of the assembled tribe upon 
yonder fallen tree, and facing the de- 
clining sun, he opened the ruffle of his 
embroidered shirt, and, crossing his hands 
upon his breast, gave with his own voice 
the signal of death, unmoved and unap- 
palled. Six balls passed through both 
his hands and his bosom, and he feH 
backward so composedly as not to lift 
his feet from the grass on which they 
rested. He was buried where he fell, 
and that small mound marks the scene 
of his punishment ; that hillock is the 
miwderer 's grave ; that hovel, whose ruins 
now mark the spot, was erected for his 
widow, who lingered a few seasons in 
sorrow, supporting a wretched existence 
by cultivating yonder little field. She 
was never seen to smile, or to mingle 
with her tribe; she held no more inter- 
course with her fellows than was un- 
avoidable and accidental, and now sleeps 
by the side of her husband. The Indian 
shuns the spot, for he deems that the 
spirit of the murderer inhabits it. The 
traveUer views the scene with curiosity 
and horror, on account of its story, anc^ 
pausing for a few moments- to survey 
this lonely and desolate glade, hastens 
on to more cheerful and happy regions. 

With this short narrative we put spurs 
to our horses, and, hurrying along the 
road, in a few moments found ourselves 
beyond the gloomy and tangled forests 
of the creek. 



SECLUSION. 

BT HORACE GUILFORD. 

(For the Parterre), 



" Now should I have lain itill and bees 
qaiet: I should have slept; then had I been at 
rest with kings and coansellors of the earth, 
which built desolate places for themselves." 
Joh iiU 18, 14. 



Oh ! for a lone, a lonely tower. 

Built in that ancient hour. 
When dark Ghaldaeans parleyed with the stars; 

And, overlooking earth. 

And things of mortal birth. 
Traced Wisdom in her own celestial cbaractert ! 
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Alone it mu$t te— «U alone ; 
AH sUmped by time iu swarthy stone; 
ImperioQS in its lieight, and massive in its 



A cliallenger of grim decay, 

ImperishaUy old ! 
I would not have tlie gillyflower 
Presume to glitter on that tower : 

Nor the fulsome ivy dare 

(Like a band of reveliers, 

O'er their father's sepulchres) 
With riotous luxuriance impair 
The pile so grandly old, so venerably bare. 

3. 
But the bent may wave in the window-sill, 
O'er the velvet moss, when the wind is shrill ; 
And a yew, whose berry a bird in her bill 
Brought (ages aeone) to that desart tower. 
Rooted above its embattled roof. 
Outspread like a pall's funereal woof. 
Be the Anarch Lord of its desolate hour. 

4. 

An elder tree of dateless age, 

On the green mound, the grassv stage 
That bears that lonely tower of time, 

Aronnd, hath leave to launch 

Each labyrinthine branch. 
And sing to the sad gales In sympathetic chime. 

5. 
And I would sit In secresy. 
With nothing for the ear or eye. 
Save streams uat sob along their melancholy 

shore, 
And the mysterious wind, with all his wild 
unlettered lore ; 
Or rain slow ringing from the eaves ; 

And the fitful flutter 
Of the red, dry, ghostly leaves. 
When the first savage mutter 
Of the heath and the forest discloses, 
That the hurricane giant no longer reposes. 
Let them huddle, and whisper, and pant by the 
door. 
As if, on the warm hearth, they heard 
Sounds that their shrivelled veins bestirred. 
And fain, ere they perished, would feel no more. 
The rain that shall rot them, the tempest that 
tore. 

6. 
Gloomy and dull must my chamber be. 
Just enough light to sufllice to see 
That the sable yew, and the elder tree, 
Are fairer than aueht that they hide from me. 
And through the tall thin casement bars. 
The sun should look at me o'ercast and shy. 
From amidst the huge artillery 
Of a sullen, solemn, heavy skv ; 
Or the moon be abandoned of all her stars— 
Thus brooding lone, my fancy might explore 
What tales the tempest brings from city, wood 
and moor. 

January 17, 1834. 



ASTRONOMICAL SPECULA- 
TIONS. 

BY WILLIAM COX. 



*' Astronomy, geography, and the use 
of the globes." Every card or circular 
of every schoolmaster or schoolmistress, 
advertiseth the willingness and capability 
of the said master and mistress, for a 



reasonable stipend, to infuse the afore- 
said particles of knowledge, with innu- 
merable other particles, together with 
all sorts of classical information ; to say 
nothing of morals, manners, accomplish- 
ments, and the inculcation of the ' ' observ- 
ance of the strictest cleanliness,** into 
the head of every juvenile, of whatever 
capabilities, that may be consigned to 
their charge. This is undoubtedly de- 
sirable, and the only drawback is its 
utter impossibility. Indeed the profes- 
sions of this species of the human race 
have always appeared to me as wildly ex- 
travagant as those of a romantic lover 
partially intoxicated, and their under- 
takings about as feasible as those of the 
worthy knight of La Mancha. Did 
they propose to give the mere sketch or 
outline — the technicalities of those sci- 
ences, one or two of which it takes the 
life of man to master— it would make 
the thing appear more probable, more 
decent, more conscientious ; but perhaps 
their familiarity with the arithmetic may 
have the effect of expanding the imagi- 
native faculty in an outrageous degree, 
and hence the riotous and unchecked 
flights of fancy in which they indulge 
in their advertisements and other lucu- 
brations for the ciyolement of soft-heart- 
ed mothers and softer-headed fathers. 
Ay, cigolement ! I fearlessly repeat the 
word. What care I for them ? I am 
** grown up" now — free, emancipated — 
" they shidl never whip me more !" 

I cannot say that I ever liked or felt 
attracted toward the fpar excellencej 
sublime study of astronomy; at least 
not further than was barely necessary 
for the comprehension of its more attrac- 
tive neighbour, geography. It is too 
Vast, too stupendous a study for a mind 
of moderate calibre, requiring one of a 
somewhat Miltonic cast and dimensions 
thoroughly to comprehend its grandeur 
and its glories. I get (like Robert 
Montgomery) out of my latitude amid 
infinite space, and experience a puzzling 
and uncomfortable feeling of vasty vague- 
ness, which I cannot possibly mistake 
for the essence of the " true sublime." 
I can admire and feel the beauty of the 
quiet night, with her multitudes of stars 
or worlds, and our world's lamp — the 
moon — ^hanging in the midst. I can 
invest them with kindly influences and 
attributes, imagining how they are glad- 
dening the route of the wayworn wanderer 
over the solitary waste, or glittering on 
the path of the home-bound mariner, I 
can imagine the thousand lovely dells, 
and silent streams, and peaceful cottages 
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"embowered in trees," that they are 
complacently looking down upon, making 
beauty still more beauteous; I can 
imagine the manifold tribes of lovers 
they are surveying walking in quiet hap- 
piness, or tremulous joy, or pouting 
coyness, or sheepish bashfulness, beneath 
their beams, engaged in all sorts of specu- 
lations ; firom pmns for the realization of 
the most extravagant bliss, down to the 
most feasible and economical means of 
purchasing household furniture. I can 
imagine the multitudinous race of youth- 
ful poets who are standing on innumer- 
able balconies, with folded arms and up- 
turned eyes and upturned hair, with a 
mixture of hazy inspirations inflating and 
leaden dulness pressing upon their peri- 
craniums, jumbled up with confused no- 
tions of power and Byron and might and 
majesty, until the chilling night-dews 
check the formation of incipient sonnets 
to Venus, Jupiter, or "fiery Mars,'* by 
hinting that they may catch a cold ; and 
they walk into their chambers, and stalk 
from the contemplation of immensity unto 
their pier-glass, to contemplate how they 
may have looked should any proprietors of 
petticoats from adjacent windows, have 
made them the objects of their terrestrial 
speculations, while they were pictures- 
quely gazing on things celestial. I can 
imagine all this and much more, while 
lolling lazily out of the window, on a 
moonlight night, in a speculative mood ; 
but when I come to view those heavenly 
bodies scientifically — astronomically — 
arithmetically — touching their size, dis- 
tance, density, specific gravity, etc., 
together with considerations respecting 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces by 
which their motions are regulated, my 
imagination, as the sailors say, is " taken 
all aback !'* It is making mere matter- 
of-fact work of it, subjecting the objects 
of one's love, wonder, and unbounded 
admiration, at once to "cold, material 
laws," to weight and measurement, and 
divesting them of all their beautiful and 
poetical properties. 

Mythologically considered, I love the 
planetary bodies well. Literature can- 
not do without the gods and demigods, 
and full and half-bred divinities of former 
times. Beautifully has Schiller said, 
in his Wallenstein (as beautifully tran- 
slated by Coleridge) — 

** The intellisible forms of ancient poets, 
Tlie fair humanities of old religion ; 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale or pinv mountain, 
Or forests by slow stream, or pebble spring, 
Or cha!>mb, or watVy depths; all these have 
vanibh'd, 



They live no longer in the faith ofretuon ! 
But ttill the heart doth need a language, ttiU 
Doth the old i$utinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone. 
Spirits, or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder ihey move — from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down ; and even at tM* day 
*Tia Jupiter who hringe whate*er i» great. 
And Vetiue who bringt every thing that's fa^.*' 
No more need be added on this point. 
" The words of Mercury are harsh, after 
the songs of Apollo." 

I entertain another quirk or notion 
against astronotny, except when studied 
for practical purposes. Though humi- 
lity be a good thing, a sense of extreme 
littleness is not ; and when we turn from 
the tremendous — ^the astounding study 
of astronomy, to consider what we are in 
connexion with what is, we become- ludi- 
crously small, even when viewed through 
that powerful magnifier — our own esti- 
mation. In the study of natural history, 
when we read of thousands of insects in- 
habiting a drop of water, or colonizing a 
green leaf, we are Brobdignagians, the 
least of us. But when we come to con- 
sider that this *' great globe ** itself, with 
all its storms and tempests, its thunder 
and fierce li^tning, is, as regards size, a 
mere trifle to that of surrounding bodies, 
and, compared to them in quantity, as a 
grain of sand to its brethren of the sea- 
shore, the consideration has a depressing 
and not an elevating effect. In such a 
csEse, what are we who strut and fret 
about, and take upon us " pride, pomp^ 
and circumstance ?" What is our glory 
or grandeur— our wit or wisdom — our 
civic, literary, or military fame? Why, 
we are comparatively smaller than we 
can possibly comprehend. Shakspearc 
is a midge, and Napoleon a thing too 
diminutive to be thought of. Our vir- 
tues and our vices sink into insignifi- 
cance, as, who should trouble themselves 
about the virtues of a grashopper, or the 
vicious propensities of a caterpillar, or 
enter with interest into the humours, 
whims, foibles, and eccentricities of a 
mite ? We lose our distinctive qualities 
as men and women, and become a mass 
of animalcules. It is discouraging to 
think of it. 

Again, to a certain class of minds, 
such as have never thoroughly been able 
to master the perplexities of the multi- 
plication-table ; the billions, trillions, 
quintillions, and so on, with which astro- 
nomy abounds, is perfectly incompre- 
hensible. They read of a bUlion or so of 
miles, but have about as clear an idea of 
the distance implied, as they have of the 
occult mysteries of duodecimals. They 
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have a vague idea, perchance, that it ma;^ 
be as far as China and back again, but 
nothing more. For my own part, I had 
always looked upon the enumeration of 
the sum total of the national debt of 
England, as the most august and im- 
posing mass of figures that could be 
brought together for any conceivable 
purpose. Why, look now, it becomes 
comparatively an unostentatious unit, as 
it were, a mere fraction. " The distance 
of the star Draconis appears, by Dr. 
Bradley's observations, to be at least four 
hundred thousand times that of the sun, 
and the distance of the nearest fixed star 
not less than forty thousand diameters of 
the earth's annual orbit; that is, the 
distance of the earth from the former is 
at least 38,000,000,000,000 miles, and 
the latter not less than 7,000,000,000,000 
miles . A cannon-ball, supposing it could 
preserve the same velocity, would not 
reach the nearest of the fixed stars in six . 
hundred thousand years ! " There is 
goodly work enough to upset any mode- 
rate man's notions of time and space. 
Had this cannon-ball taken its departure 
in the time of Cheops,, or even Cheops' 
grandfather (if the imagination can roam 
so far back into the dense blackness of 
the past), it would even now be merely 
at the outset of its journey. Cheops' 
grandfather dandles young Cheops on 
his knee : he in turn grows up, waxes in 
years, builds the everlasting (in our frauil 
acceptation of the word) pyramids, lives 
to an antediluvian age, dies, is buried, 
and forgotten; successive generations 
spring up and pass away ; states rise and 
fall ; empires expand and decay, and ex- 
pand again, up to this present 1834, and 
yet this cannon-ball, that has been tra- 
velling all this time with inconceivable 
rapidity, is, as it were, but a hop, step, 
and jump on its way towards the nearest 
fixed star ! This way of thinking will 
never do. It diminishes our ideas of the 
sombre stateliness of the past, and makes 
" hoar antiquity '* a thing of yesterday. 
The by-gone glories of departed empires, 
looming with added grandeur through 
the indistinct and spectral past, must 
seem, to a mind familiarized with such 
unconscionable notions of time and space, 
but as things that had existence an in- 
considerable time ago, last week, or the 
week before. Let us leave this specu- 
lative star-gazing, and turn our attention 
to our own snug little portion of the 
solar system, with all its infinite varieties 
of men, manners, customs, and countries. 
Abandon astronomy to Doctor Herschel 
and other lineal descendants of the Chal- 



dees, who had devoted themselves to it, 
and it alone ; and therefore may deduce 
firom it some great and useful results. 
It is not necessary that our artizans, 
lawyers, poets, clergymen, and agricul- 
turists, should have the motions of even 
the primary planets revolving in and 
addling their head-pieces. And as for 
the sweeteners of our life and tea ; the 
makers of our pies and the mothers of 
our children ; it is not fitting that they 
trouble themselves about the relative 
distances of the fixed stars. Let them 
rather go on as they have done ; invent- 
ing fashions, quoting Byron, working 
lace, multiplying albums, and fulfilling 
their destinies. 



HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. 

^For the Parterre J, 

" History is philosophy teaching by example." 
Lord Bolingbroke. 

DUTCH COURAGE. 

In the year 1673, when the French 
troops under the command of the Duke 
of Luxemburgh were wasting Holland 
with fire and sword, the principal men 
in Amsterdam assembled for the purpose 
of considering the expediency of send- 
ing the keys of their city to the French 
commander. Several of the council were 
anxious that this should be immediately 
done; when the burgomaster Tulip in- 
dignantly rose from his seat, upbraided 
them with their cowardice, and advanc- 
ing to the window, threatened to call in 
the people, who were waiting outside to 
hear the result of the deliberation. The 
assembly, dreading the fury of the popu- 
lace, came to the determination to resist 
their enemies, and the city was placed 
in a state of defence. Tulip, shortly 
afterwards, was going the night rounds 
upon the ramparts, and desirous of test- 
ing the fidelity and courage of the sen- 
tinel, did not reply to the challenge, 
when the man fired, and shot him dead. 

E. M. A. 

FRISONEILS DURING THE CIVIL WARS. 

On the day that Charles the First was 
beheaded, several of the royalist prison- 
ers made their escape from confinement. 
The Duke of Hamilton and Lord Lough- 
borough contrived to get out of Windsor 
Castle, and Sir Lewis Dives got away 
from Whitehall. On the first of Febru- 
ary Lord Capel escaped across the Tower 
moat. The Duke of Hamilton was 
soon captured by some troopers, who re- 
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cognized him, notwithstanding his dis- 
guise, as he knocked at the door of an 
inn in Southwark. Lord Capel crossed 
the Thames, and the watermen tracked 
him to a house in Lambeth, where he 
was recaptured. Colonel Middleton,who 
was a prisoner at Newcastle, broke out 
of confinement, and fled into Scotland.. 
*• Sir Kenelm Digby,*' says Selden, 
<' was several times taken, and let go 
again, during the civil wars. At last he 
was imprisoned in Winchester- house. 
I can compares him to nothing but a 
great fish, that we catch and let go 
again, but still he will come to the bait ; 
at last, therefore, we put him into some 
great pond foi^ store." e. m. a. 

CROMWELL. 

There is little doubt that the Protector 
always went privately armed; indeed, 
we have many strange stories of his hav- 
ing done so. In the year 1655, Crom- 
well being recommended by his physician 
(Dr. Bates) to take violent exercise, 
acted as his own coachman, and drove 
his carriage in Hyde. Upon one occa- 
sion the horses suddenly took fright, and 
threw the Protector from the coach- 
box on to the pole, when he was dragged 
some distance before he could be extri- 
cated. A pistol, which he carried in his 
pocket, went off, but luckily did him no 
injury. Much wit was exhausted by the 
cavaliers upon this accident, and songs 
were made and sung upon the Protec- 
tor's bad coachmanship. e. m. a. 



FEUDAL VIRTUES. 

Feudal times are those of gigantic vices, 
and of no less colossal virtues. Great 
wrongs are then committed ; but great 
examples of benevolence are, perhaps, 
from that very circumstance, as common. 
They present a picture in which the 
figures are bold and the expression forci- 
ble, if the colouring be not harmonious, 
nor the design possessed of chasteness 
and unity. The lights are scattered, 
yet vigorous and dazzling and intense; 
but the shadowing is proportionably 
gloomy and sombre, though not unpic- 
turesque. Like the baronial mansions, 
the relics of these ages, which still brave, 
in sullen, hoar magnificence the destruc- 
tive ravages of time, and the sacrilegious 
hand of "Improvement," they frown, 
from the lofly height of Antiquity, upon 
the smiling, but comparatively tame 
landscape presented by the aspect of 
modern manners, as contrasted with 
their barbaric grandeur. Comfort was 



not then understood. Security was the 
paramount object of desire. All the 
modifications of society and manners, and 
all the gradations of rank, were coloured 
by this feeling — this wish and aim. The 
wind might whistle through the dreary 
hall unheeded, if the crannies by which 
it entered were impervious to a foe ; and 
the exhalations of the castle ditch, how 
pestilential soever, were unnoticed, if 
that moat was broad and deep enough 
to set besiegers at defiance. Still, with 
all their inconveniences, to these ages 
the imagination turns with fondness:— 
they were rude ; — ^but they were poeti- 
cal ! B. 



CIVILIZATION. 

What is Civil izati6n? Is it a relish for 
learning ; a taste for the fine arts ; a 
more refined humanity, or a knowledge 
of vastly more extended limits to varied 
enjoyments than uncivilized life admits 
of? — It is all these ; for all these are 
but component parts of the great aggre- 
gate of wants and acquirements, which 
we dignify by the name of Civilization. 
A definition, to be either clear, striking, 
or correct, must, however^ be no less 
comprehensive than the above series, but 
also much more forcible, because much 
more brief. — Let us try to arrive at one 
for the term in question. . . 

What then contra • distinguishes an 
early from an advanced stage of society ; 
or, in other words, a savage and a civi- 
lized period in the history of nations? 
The substitution of the energy of the 
mind for the vigour of the body : men- 
tal strength for that which is purely cor- 
poreal ; thought for power, argument 
for force. — But the intellectual capabili- 
ties of foresight, memory, imagination 
and cunning, or arrangement of plan, 
are often found developed, in a state of 
semi - barbarism, in a great, or even 
greater degree of vigour than we find 
them ever able to attain under the cul- 
ture of experience, and the care of study. 
— True : — But let us look to the appii- 
cation of these powers, granting that 
they are sometimes possessed in equal 
strength in either- state of society, or 
that they are inherent in our nature,' 
and only ask for circumstances of deve- 
lopment. Amusement is the pursuit 
of all.— The desire for it can only be 
reckoned second to the physical appetites 
of our frame. — ** Good, ease, content, 
whatever its name," it is the ultimate 
object at which all aim ; for pleasure is 
but the sensation we receive from amuse- 
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ment. This* then, ig our standard of 
character — ^the only in&llible, because 
the only universal one. The human 
sacrifice — the captive's torments — an 
annihilating warfare waged against the 
brute creation, and perpetuid hostilities 
and deadly combats, are the amusements 
of uncivilized or savage life— the only 
ones. Of those of a state of civilization, 
the latter form but a part : The gratifi- 
cation of taste— the refinement of intel- 
tect, the more tranquil excitation of the 
senses speaking to the mind, are the 
predominating ones. Literature — Phi- 
losophy — Science, though ostensibly 
pursued from different motives, and culti- 
vated for different ends, yet ultimately 
verge to this centre, from which they 
had radiated; for they only furnish, 
through the medium of tdUity, the means 
of enjoying pleasure, or, in other words, 
amuseTnent. Civilization is, then, it 
appears to me, best measured by the 
modifications of our amusements — It is 
— a taste for refinement in pleasure. 

A. 



FIRE AND WATER; 

OE, THE PIRATES* NIGHT-CRUISE. 

A SCENE ON THE SEA -COAST. 

BY W. LEG6ETT. 

** I am beset and stanned, 
A.IM1 every seiiK bewildered. Violent men I 
If ve onto this tearful pitch are bent — 
When snch necessity is pressed apon me, 
What doth avail resistance V* 

Joanna Baillie. 

A gusty September day was drawing to 
a close ; and the prospect from the little 
cabin on the sea-coast, where our story 
opens, was unusually bleak for the sea- 
son. The house was situated in a nook, 
at the foot of a range of high hills, which 
bounded the view on three sides, while 
on the fourth nothing met the eye but 
the monotonous ocean, for ever rolling 
its surges to the shore. The hills, behind 
the cabin, were sandy and barren, and 
afforded scanty nourishment to the dwarf 
pines and cedars which clothed their 
ridgy sides. Whatever soil of a more 
fertile kind once covered them, had been 
washed by many a storm to the area 
below, which was enclosed and culti- 
vated as a vegetable garden, and yielded 
liardly enough to pay the labourer for his 
toil. 

The day in question was blustering 
and cold, and contrasted strongly with 
the previous one, when not a breath of 
wind had mitigated the fervor of the sun. 



which glared on the burning waters and 
sparkling sands, till the air quivered like 
the atmosphere of a furnace, and objects 
seen through it had a vibratory and 
dazzling appearance. But with that 
suddenness of change, so frequent in our 
climate, this sultry day was succeeded by 
Qne uncomfortably cold, and a person 
might almost fancy he had pa^ed .i^ 
a night from September to January, or 
from the torrid to the frigid zone. A 
dense volume of smoke poured from the 
chimney of the little cabin, and diffusing 
itself over the hill in the rear, added to 
the indistinctness of the dusky landscape.. 
The ocean was roughened by billows, 
which, at a distance, leaped and tumbled 
in multitudinous confusion, and as they 
approached the shore, extended into long 
curling ridges, which rolled up ana 
broke upon the beach, with a sullen 
and melancholy roar. The sky was 
overcast, and a driving scud floated so 
low, that it seemed to touch the summit 
of the hills as it hurried by. As night 
approached, the wind grew more chilly, 
and it had that damp and clammy feeling 
which characterizes our easterly storms. 

At some distance to the left of the 
cabin, a group of seamen sat on the 
beach, under the lee of a spur or projec- 
tion of one of the hills. At anchor, 
opposite to them, just beyond the break 
of the surf, lay a small schooner, the size 
and model of which, her taunt, raking 
masts, sharp bows, and general trig ap- 
pearance, shewed she was one of those 
fine sea^boats, in which pur hardy pilots 
cruise off for weeks together, and brave 
all the vicissitudes and perils of the sea. 
She lay rolling and heaving in the swell 
with an easy motion, and floated on the 
surface, as light and buoyant as a cork. 
A small boat, painted in the same &shion 
with the schooner, was hauled up, and 
turned bottom upwards on the beach, 
furnishing a rest, against which some 
of the men carelessly leaned, while others 
trimmed a fire, the smoke of which rolled 
up from the midst of the circle. 

^* We shall have a gale to-night,'* said 
one of them, as he eyed the weather, and 
held the back of his skinny hand to the 
wind, with the knowing air of an expe- 
rienced seaman; "it will blow great 
guns before morning.** 

" Yes, and I *m thinking,'* said an- 
other, turning his eyes seaward, ** that 
yonder black privateer-looking craft in 
the oflSng had better stand out for sea- 
room, instead of backing and filling round 
here, like a cooper round a water-cask. 
If she don't mind her weather-helm. 
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she '11 be slap ashore before she 's much 
older." 

"She*s a regular beauty, any how,*' 
observed a third. ** She *s as trim as 
a lady, and sets the water like a duck. 
She stays like a top, too, and lays dead 
up in the wind's eye. Now do but mind 
her spring her luff." 

''She's a suspicious craft, though; 
d — n my chainplates, if she is n't," said 
the first speaker, who was a rough, red- 
faced man, somewhat stricken in years, 
with small gray eyes, that twinkled deep 
in their sockets, and a mouth like a 
mackerel's; "I hauled my wind, and 
ran under her counter: but she cUdn't 
want a pilot — no, not she ! — and did n't 
even tip me a thank 'e for my pains." 

« What thundering short tacks she 
makes !" said another of the group. 
" There, she 's heaving about again. A y, 
that 's the way to rub her copper bright, 
and keep all hands busy, like the devil in 
a gale of wind." 

** They'll have business enough on 
their hands, if old Chase gets the word I 
sent up," replied the elderly man. " If 
the cutter only runs down to take a look 
at that brig, she '11 bring her to in short 
order, and make her sing small." 

"Here's a hulabaloo!" said the one 
who had before spoken of the beauty of 
the craft, which ftimished the theme of 
conversation. " Can 't a vessel lie off- 
and-on for a day or two, waiting, per- 
haps, for some word from her owner or 
consignee, without being suspected as a 
pirate?" 

" Pirate or no pirate, you mind my 
words," said the old man ; " if the cutter 
comes down, yonder black and rakish- 
looking chap will be off like a shot off a 
shovel." 

" I wish tlie honest fellows aboard of 
her could hear you palaver, Bill Sneer- 
ing; if they wouldn't clew up your 
jaw-tacks, I 'm mistaken. They 'd shew 
you their papers, and you might n't find 
it easy to read them, either." 

*• Honest fellows, do you say? — honest 
devils ! A set of piratical rogues, I '11 
engage, with fingers like fish-hooks, that 
hold all they touch. And see, yonder 's 
the fellow that has been staying at Jim 
Fisher's cabin these three days past — 
just the time when the queer-looking 
craft has been dodging about. I should n't 
wonder if he had something do with her." 

« Small helm, Bill, small helm ! 
Wliat 's the use of yawing about in that 
style ? There 's no telling which way 
you'll drive next. What has the young 
man done, that you must let fiy a shot at 
him?" 



** What ? why what is he doing here, 
alone, and without any acknowledged 
business ? Why does he bear away when 
any one sheers alongside of him, as if he 
was afraid , to shew the cut of his jib ? 
And why does he keep such a bright 
lookout for that brig from morning to 
night, tacking when she tacks, and 
watching all her motions, as close as a 
shark does a Guinea-ship? I tell you 
what, that 'mawphrodite yonder is either 
a smuggler or pirate, and that young 
fellow has more to do with her than he 
cares to have known." 

"Come, side out for a bend!" said 
one of the group, rising to his feet. 
'< Avast, Bill Sneering, and take a turn 
o' that. Come, lads, let 's freshen the 
nip all roimd, and then be off. It is 
time we were under way." 

So saying, he drew from underneath 
the boat a bottle and tin cup, poured out 
a draught, and tossed it off As he 
finished, he drew a long breath, and 
attested the excellence of the beverage 
with a hearty smack. The others either 
did not understand the meaning of this 
eulogium, or were not disposed to trust 
their comrade's evidence. Every man 
chose to judge for himself, and that the 
decision might rest on a proper founda- 
tion, they gave the matter a frill trial, 
each helping himself to such a portion of 
the contents of the bottle as might leave 
no doubt as to its quality. This grave 
business duly despatched, they turned 
their boat upon its keel, ran it into the 
surf, and returned to their little schooner, 
the white canvass of which soon glanced 
at a distance, like a sea-bird on the edge 
of the horizon. 

In the meanwhile, the individual who 
had been, in part, the subject of conver- 
sation among these pilots, continued to 
walk along the beach, pausing now and 
then to gaze seaward over the wide waste 
of billows, which tossed their foaming 
crests about, [like a turbaned host in all 
the confusion of a slaughterous fight. 
He was a pale young man, of a slender 
figure, and rather above the middle size. 
His mouth had a mingled expression of 
sweetness and irascibility ; the one, pro- 
bably, the effect of natural temper, and 
the other of ill health. His brown hair 
clustered thickly roimd a high and pallid 
brow, on which the lines of anxious 
thought were imprinted. 

The vessel to which he occasionally 
turned his gaze was such a craft as a 
seaman's eye delights to look upon. Her 
long and graceful hull, of unmingled 
blackness, was formed on the best model 
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of marine symmetry; and her spars 
ascended to a hei^t which, to an 
unpractised obsenrer, might seem to 
threaten continual danger. She was of 
that description of vessels which combine 
the character of brig and schooner. 
Forward, she was a brig ; and her sails, 
gradually decreasing* as they rose one 
above another, dwindled at last almost to 
a point, and presented an appearance 
like the surface of a pyramid. Abaft, 
her mast was formed of one long taper 
spar, (a noble stick!) which r^ced so 
far over that it seemed in danger of 
fiilliug, and yet supported a sail of such 
extent that it might have furnished a 
main-course for a frigate of the largest 
class. 

The motions of this vessel had in 
truth something in them well calculated 
to attract attention. At one time, with 
her yards braced sharp to the wind, sh^ 
would stretch fEor out' at sea, until the 
proportions of her figure were lost in the 
cloudy atmosphere, and she appeared but 
as a speck on the verge of the ocean. 
Then squaring away before the breeze, 
she would thrash along at a furious rate 
towards the shore, nor haul her wind 
until she seemed on the very point of 
plunging among the breakers. Her 
yards would then swing round, as if by 
sail magic, and in a moment, with every 
one braced up, she would again plough her 
seaward course, her taper spars bending 
like wands imder their pressure, and her 
keel leaving behind a broad track of 
snow-white foam to attest the velocity of 
her motion. 

The manoeuvres of this vessel strongly 
attracted the attention of the young man 
on the beach. It might have been that 
the abstract beauty of the spectacle won 
his admiration ; for surely there are few 
objects of more true grace and majesty, 
or that are connected with more inte- 
resting associations, than a stately and 
well-managed bark, defying the tur- 
bulence of the ocean, and compelling 
even the adverse gale to speed her on her 
way. Or the interest with which he 
viewed her, might have been because 
there was nothing else on which his eyes 
could repose with pleasure. The hills 
behind were rough and sterile, and looked 
dark and gloomy through the heavy lur ; 
the shore was sandy and uncultivated, 
save one little plot ; and the sea, in all its 
wide extent, except that solitary bark, 
presented nothing to his view but a 
desolate prospect of black and tumbling 
waves — deep calling unto deep, with a 
wild and melancholy sound. 



Even the one object of intel«gt which 
his eye dwelt upon, soon faded firom 
sight. The graceful movements of the 
vessel grew indistinct — her neat propor- 
tions were swallowed up in the increasing 
dusk of evening, and the stranger at 
length turned, and pursued his way to 
the little cabin. 

It was a low-browed building, of rude 
exterior. Its side and roof were black* 
ened by many an easterly storm, the 
dampness of which had also caused them 
to be overgrown by a species of moss. 
Implements stood about, which denoted 
the occupation of the inhabitant. A 
net was stretehed on poles to dry ; a 
skiff lay bottom upwards near the house ; 
a rake, such as are used in taking oysters, 
leaned against the eaves; and various 
rods and other kinds of fishing-tackle 
were scattered round. Within, however, 
the aspect of things was more cheery. 
The furniture was of the simplest sort, 
and every thing was humble; but the 
greatest neatness pervaded the cottage, 
giving to it that air of true comfort 
without which, neatness can never exist, 
and shewing that the part under female 
superintendence, at least, was properly 
conducted. And thus it always is. 
There is no condition of which woman 
is not the better angel. How poor an 
abiding-place this world would be, were 
her care withdrawn ! Men may manage 
the business of existence, but its elegan* 
cies are her handiwork. He may throw 
her off in the hours of strife and tumult; 
but how few would be his intervals of 
peace and repose, without her smile to 
enliven his hearth, and her hand to 
smooth his pillow? The other ingre- 
dients in the cup of life he may mingle 
himself, but she drops into it its balm. 

Soon after reaching the cabin, the 
Stranger joined the fisher and his family 
at their simple repast, of which he par- 
took with an appetite he had earned by 
his walk. He then retired to his own 
apartment, and drawing a little table to 
the fire, threw fresh fuel on the expiring 
flames, and sat down before them. The 
wind roared dismally round the corners 
of the house, and the roar of the ocean 
swelled the mournful wail. These sounds, 
perhaps, gave the tone to his thoughts, 
the shadows of which mounted to his 
face, and betrayed their nature. He 
leaned his head on his hand, and his 
contracted brow and compressed lip, 
shewed he was revolving painful sub- 
jects. Once or twice, as the casements 
jarred, or the wind swept in an abrupt 
and louder gust, he started from his 
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chair ; bu> becoming aware of the nature 
of the noise, he sank down again, with a 
glow on his pale cheek, as if ashamed of 
his nenrous trepidation. A vessel of 
water, and another containing some fluid 
of a different kind, stood on the table ; 
and the stranger at length* turned, and 
with a precipitate and flurried action, as 
if determined to dispel his unpleasant 
meditations, poured a draught from 
these, which he hastily drank. He then 
threw himself back in his chair, and 
closed bis eyes, and his countenance wore 
the constrained look of one who en- 
deavours to force his mind into a new 
channel, against its natural tendency. 
It is not for us to unveil the young man s 
thoughts and shew his naked heart. If 
the reader is charitable, causes enough 
for his uneasiness may be readily ima- 
gined, without resorting to any injurious 
to his character. If he is of a different 
disposition, a wider field is before him. 

The stranger's musings at length took 
a more agreeable turn. His brow re- 
laxed, his lip curved into a smile, and 
his breath came in easier respirations 
from a bosom that no longer heaved with 
painful emotions. But in the midst of 
his more pleasant thoughts, the shrill 
sound of a Vhistle interrupted their cur- 
rent. A window of his apartment opened 
towards the ocean, and he turned to see 
whence the sound proceeded. He per- 
ceived that the moon had struggled 
through the rack of clouds, and was 
shedding a dim twilight upon the earth. 
By this light he saw the brigantine, 
which all cUy had been lurking on the 
coast, now again standing towards the 
shore. He knew it was the same vessel, 
though her well-modelled form was but 
imperfectly shewn in the feeble illumi- 
nation. She ran boldly towards the land, 
and approached so near the beach that 
the stranger deemed she must inevitably 
g^und; but she suddenly rounded to, 
and her fore-topsail was hauled so as to 
present its forward surface to the wind, 
which had the effect to keep her sta- 
tionary. A boat was then lowered from 
her stem, and brought to at her gang- 
way, and three shadowy figures descended 
to it, and puUed >stoutly to land. The 
boat flew through the water with great 
velocity, and as she drew nearer, her 
crew became more distinctly visible. 
While two of them stretched to the oars, 
the third stood at the helm and guided 
her course. He seemed a tall, strong 
man, rudely dressed, and a leathern gir- 
dle buckled round his waist, sustained a 
cutlass and a brace of pistols. Before 



the keel grated on the sand, he sprang 
to land, and strided towards the cottage. 
He was followed, by one of the men, 
while the other remained to guard the 
boat. The young stranger, who was 
watching their movements, here lost 
sight of them ibr a moment — ^the next, 
they stood within his apartment. 

"Ha! have I found you at last?" 
said the leader, in a low but energetic 
tone. " I have sought you fieur and near 
— but now you are mine !" His olive 
complexion grew darker, and his black 
eyes glittered as he spoke. " It is well 
you are up and ready ; I had otherwise 
dragged you from your bed." 

The young man sunk trembling and 
shuddering to his feet. 

" No cowering, wretch !" resumed the 
other; "you have played the woman 
long enough ; be a man now, and meet 
boldly the fisite which cannot be averted.** 

The young man rose to his feet, as if 
about to rush from the room; but the 
grasp of his foe tightened on his shoul- 
der, and he sunk again into his chair. 
He then thought he might alarm the 
house ; but the hand of his enemy was 
pressed upon his mouth, while a pistol, 
which he drew and cocked with the other, 
was pointed to his head. 

"Speak one word," said he, "utter 
one sound, or make one effort to escape, 
and you die on the instant.** He uttered 
this in a voice scarcely above a whisper, 
and hoarse with rage. " Come, follow 
me," he added; "I have no time to 
waste on such a wretch. Remember ! 
one faltering step, a whisper, or a glance 
aside, and a bullet whistles through your 
head." 

The young man rose, like one under 
the influence of a spell, and followed his 
dark foeman, as he passed with noiseless 
stride out of the house. He was himself 
followed by the attendant, who, like his 
superior, held a cocked pistol, ready to 
fire on the first doubtful sound or motion. 
They reached the boat, the prisoner was 
thrust into it, and it was shoved off. A 
dozen strokes of the oars set them along- 
side the brigantine. They mounted to 
her deck, the boat was dropped and run 
up, and the vessel filled away. All this 
was done in profound silence. The pri- 
soner was now permitted to move about 
the deck uncontrolled; but the keen 
eyes of his stem enemy, as he stood near 
the helm, and directed the course of the 
vessel and the motions of the crew by 
signs, were riveted on his victim. 

The brig stood out to sea, and cut 
through the water at a rapid rate. The 
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eabin of the fisherman on the shore was 
ahready undistinguishable from the dark 
background of hills, and these also had 
lost their distinctness of outline, and were 
&st vanishing in the gloom. A cry of 
*'sail ho!" from aloft first broke the 
silence. It was not necessary to follow 
this announcement with the usual ques- 
tions. The vessel reported rushed into 
plain sight, as she opened a point of land 
that had concealed her. As the eye of 
the commander of the brigantine rested 
on her, a tremor shook his frame. For a 
moment he stood studying her through 
his glass; then dashing it on deck, he 
addressed rapid orders to his crew. All 
hands were immediately busied in mak- 
ing sail and working ship. Though the 
wind whistled wildly through the cord- 
age, a ring-tail was added to the mainsail, 
and every sail that would draw was set. 
It was soon evident that the strange 
vessel was chasing the brigantine, and it 
became necessary that all hands should 
assist in working the latter, to which end 
the lookouts were called from forward 
and aloft. 

** Here ! let this trembling wretch go 
on the fore-topsail-yard,'* cried the com- 
mander. *' He can report if any other 
sail heaves in sight, or at any rate he will 
there be out of the way. What, coward ! 
do you shrink ? Nay, then, by heaven ! 
you shall go. Here, Tom, take this 
pistol, and foUow him up the rigging. 
If he refrises or Mters, shoot him dead." 

The poor object of this persecution 
shuddered, and cold drops of sweat be- 
dewed his forehead ; but opposition would 
have been worse than useless, and in the 
hope that some turn might yet rele«\8e 
him from this dreadful thraldom, he be- 
gan to climb the shrouds. He trembled 
so violently, that this would not have 
been an easy task had the brig been 
lying at rest ; but she was now pitching 
and rolling heavily, and it seemed to 
him, as he was swept to and fro through 
the air, that the next motion would in- 
evitably hurl him into the sea. At last, 
however, he reached the topsail-yard, 
and attempted to seat himself on the 
dizzy perch. But he looked down, and 
saw the waves whirling and boiling be- 
low, while the narrow and unsteady ves- 
sel seemed to glide away from beneath 
him, and the mast to &U over of its own 
wei^t. His head grew giddy ; a deadly 
sickness came over his fainting soul, and 
he would have pitched head foremost to 
the deck, had he not been upheld by the 
strong arm of the man who ascended 
with him. An expression of sympathy 



struggled to his hard fiuse, and seeing 
that the prisoner, if left to himself, would 
soon lose his hold and be dashed to 
pieces, he fastened him to the topmast, 
by passing a bunt gasket strongly round 
his body. 

The strange vessel in the meantime 
was fast overhauling the brigantine. In 
vain the latter crowded sail. It but 
buried her deeper in the sea, without 
Increasing her speed. She next attempt- 
ed to weather on the pursuer, and braced 
every thing as sharp up as it could be 
hauled ; but the stranger lay as close to 
the wind as the chase, and that expedient 
was also vain. The brig tried the pur- 
suer's sailing on all tacks, in hope to find 
her weak on some point, and thus obtain 
an advantage. She squared away ; she 
braced first on one tack, and then on the 
other; she tried her with the wind on 
the bow, a-beam, on the quarter, every 
way — and every way the stranger out- 
sailed her. The gale was now blowing 
a piping note, and the scud dispersing 
before it, allowed the moon to shine 
down between the higher clouds. The 
commander of the brigantine called his 
crew aft, and addressed a few earnest 
words to them. The conference lasted 
but an instant, when the m^ were seen 
hurrying forward, and directly after is- 
sued from the caboose, each bearing a 
blazing faggot in his hand. With these 
they set fire to the vessel in various 
places ; then lashed the helm, lowered a 
boat from the lee quarter, where their 
motions could not be seen by the vessel 
in chase, and jumping into it, pulled 
under cover of their own brig towards 
the shore. The fire soon caught the dry 
and pitchy deck and light bulwarks, and 
spread with fearful rapidity. The un- 
happy young man on the yard looked 
down on the scene, without the power to 
release himself from his dreadful place 
of captivity. Even could he have loos- 
ened the knot which bound him there, 
and which was but drawn the tighter 
the more he struggled, his situation 
would have been little improved. The 
deck was already a sea of fire. It had 
caught the sails, and towered up in a 
pyramid far above his head. He writhed 
in agony and strove to shriek, but it 
seemed as if the flames which roared 
around him had scorched his throat, and 
deprived him of the power of utterance. 
He felt his flesh shrivel and crack in the 
intense heat, and his garments as he 
moved chafed the skin from his body. 
The sails, however, were quickly con- 
sumed or blown off in blazing fragments 
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into the sea ; but the wind, which then 
visited his cheek, brought no relief, but 
.added tenfold anguish to his blistered 
flesh. He turned his seared eyeballs 
towards the shore, and they fell on the 
boat, midway, the inmates of which were 
rendered visiUe, and their savage fea- 
tures shone with horrible distinctness, in 
the glare of the burning vessel. His foe, 
towering above the reef, stood in the 
after part^ and his face was turned with 
an expression of fiendish joy, as it 
seemed, towards his writhing victim, 
whose agonized motions he could discern 
in the helUsh light. From this mad- 
dening sight the tortured wretch turned 
towards the pursuing vessel — but she 
had descried the boat, and changed her 
course! All hope of rescue now died 
within him. The flames were ^t eating 
into the mast at the deck, and streaming 
up the dry and greasy spar with appal- 
ling fierceness, while their roar and 
crackling sounded to his firenzied ear 
like the exultation of infernal spirits 
waiting for their prey. The shrouds, 
too, were on fire, and the pitch that 
boiled out from them added to the fury 
of the conflagration. The victim saw 
that his fate was near at hand, and ceased 
to struggle. Again the heat came up 
with scorching power, and a thick pitchy 
cloud of smoke wrapt him for a moment 
in its suffocating folds. It passed away, 
and he could see again. The shrouds 
were quite consumed, save a few blazing 
ends, which waved round him like the 
whips of furies ; and the flames, which 
had lingered for a moment round the 
thick body of rigging at the mast head, 
were now climbing the U^mast, and had 
almost reached the spot where he was 
bound. At this moment the brig rolled 
to windward, and he felt the mast trem- 
ble and totter like a falling tree. She 
slowly righted and lurched to leeward — 
the mast cracked and snapped — he felt 
his body rush through the air— the spar 
fell hissing into the ocean — ^the cold water 
closed over his scorched and shuddering 
body — he threw out his arms, and made 
one more frantic effort to release himself 
— the knot that bound him suddenly 

gave way — and But we will let him 

tell the result in his own words. 

On the following morning, the young 
man was seated in the same apartment 
of the fisherman's cabin, to which we 
have already introduced the reader. 
Writing materials were befi^re him, and 
hk pen was busy in addressing a letter 
to a friend. We have an author's privi- 
l^e of looking over his shoulder, and 



take the liberty to transcribe the follow- 
ing passage of his epistle : — 

THE LETTER. 

<< I shall return to town immediately, 
for I do not find the sea-air is of any 
advantage to my health ; and this sudden 
change of weather will render the hot 
streets of the city endurable, while here 
I am actually shivering with cold. My 
malady is not one, my dear friend, which 
sea-air or change of climate can remove. 
It is seated, not in the body, but in the 
mind ; and wherever I go, I meet with 
something to remind me of my loss. 
Even the simple, but kind wife of the 
humble fisherman with whom I lodge, 
does or says something twenty times a- 
day to make me feel what I have suffered 
in the untimely death of my poor Eliza. 
No matter — I shall soon follow her. 
• • * • « 

" The limits of a letter will not allow 
me to tell you of a strange adventure I 
had last night. I was both burned to 
death and c&owned ; but the particulars 
of this sad accident I must reserve for 
our meeting. You will conjecture that 
this happened in a dream — and it was 
the wildest dream that the ftuicy of a 
sleeper ever framed. It is curious how 
much real torture, and for how long a 
time, one may eiqperience in a half hour's 
slumber. I have a very vivid idea, now, 
of what the martyrs must have suffered, 
and am amazed at their fortitude. My 
dream was suggested, probably, by a 
conversation among some sailors, which 
the wind wafted to my ears, though it 
was not intended for them. You will 
smile when I tell you out of what slender 
materials my deeping and feverish brain 
created a conflagration and an ocean. 
When I waked, in all the horror of a 
double death by fire and water, I found 
that in my slumber I had overthrown a 
pitcher into my lap, and that my feet 
were toasting something too close to a 
fire, which had blazed up after I fell 
asleep. I ought to mention that I had 
taken a rather larger draught than usual 
of my opiate mixture. Of such shreds 
dreams are made." 



ERRORS AND ANACHRONISMS. 

BT A CANTAB. 

No. 1. 

I am a friend to the exposition of the 
weak sides of great men, inasmuch as it 
reads them a valuable lesson on their 
own infallibility, and tends to lower the 
mole hills of conceit that are raised in 
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the world as stumbling - blopks along 
every road of petty ambition. It would, 
however, be but a sorry toil for the most 
cynical critic to illustrate these vagaries 
otherwise than so many slips and trip- 
pings of the tongue and pen, to which 
all men are liable in their unguarded 
moments, from Homer to Anacrecm 
Moore, or Demosthenes to my Lord 
Brougham. The worst effect of a good- 
humoured expose will be to raise a laugh 
at the expense of poor humanity, or 
a merited smile at our own dulness and 
mistaken sense of the ridiculous. 

To commence with the Ancient Poets. 
— The ghosts in Homer are afraid of 
swords; yet Sibylla tells ^neas, in 
Virgil, that the thin habit of spirits was 
beyond the force of weapons. 

In painting alone we have a rich 
harvest. Burgoyne, in his Travels, 
notices a painting in Spain where Abra- 
ham is preparing to shoot Isaac with a 
pistol ! 

There 'is a painting at Windsor of 
Antonio Verrio, in which he has intro- 
duced himself. Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
Bap. May, surveyor of the works, in long 
periwigs, as spectators of Christ's healing 
the sick. 

In the Luxenburg is a picture of 
Reubens, in which are the queen-mother 
in council, with two Cardinals and 
Mercury, 

There was also in the Houghton Hall 
Collection, Velvet Brughel's Adoration 
of the Magi, in which were a multitude 
of figures, all finished with the greatest 
Dutch exactness. The Ethiopian King 
is dressed in a surplice with boots and 
spurs, and brings for a present a gold 
model of a modem ship, 

N. Poussin's celebrated painting of 
Rebecca at the Well, has the whole 
back ground decorated with Grecian ar- 
chitecture. 

The same artist, in his picture of the 
Deluge, has painted boats, not then in- 
vented. St. Jerome, in another place, 
with a clock by his side, a thing unknown 
in that saint's days. 

A painter of Toledo represented the 
three wise men of the East coming to 
worship, and bringing their presents to 
our Lord upon his birth at Bethlehem, 
as three Arabian or Indian kings ; two 
of them are white, and one of them 
black ; but, unhappily, when he drew the 
latter part of them kneeling, their legs 
being necessarily a little intermixed, he 
made three black feet for the negro king, 
and but three white feet for the two white 
kings ; and yet never discovered the mis- 



take till the piece was presented to the 
king, and hung up in the great church. 

The monks of a certain monastery at 
Messina exhibited with great triumph a 
letter written by the Virgin Mary wUh her 
own hand. Unluckily, this was not, as 
it might have been, written on the an- 
cient papyrus, but on paper made of rags. 
On some occasion a visitor, to whom this 
was shewn, observed, with affected so- 
lemnity, that the letter involved also a 
miracle, for the paper on which it was 
written was not in existence till several 
hundred years after the Virgin had as-* 
cended into heaven. 

In the church of St. Zacharla, at 
Venice, is the picture of a Virgin and 
Child, whom an angel is entertaining 
with an air upon the violin t 

So also in the College library of Aber- 
deen, to a very neat Dutch missal are 
appended elegant paintings on the mar- 
gin, of angels appearing to the shepherds, 
with one of them playing on the bag- 
pipes. 

There is a picture in a church of 
Bruges, that puts not only all chro- 
nology, but every thing else out of coun- 
tenance. It is the marriage of our 
Saviour with St. Catherine of Sienna. 
St, Dominic, the Patron of the Church, 
marries them I the Virgin Mary joins 
their hands ; and, to crown the anachro- 
nism, Kiiig David plays the harp at the 
wedding ! 

Albert Durer represented an angel in 
a flowered petticoat, driving Adam and 
Eve from Paradise. 

In a picture painted by F. Chello 
della Puera, the Virgin Mary is placed 
on a velvet sofa, playing with a cat and 
a paroquet, and about to help herself ts^ 
coffee from an engraved coffee-pot. 

Paul Veronese placed Benedictine 
fathers and Swiss soldiers among his 
paintings from the Old Testament. 

A painter, intending to describe the 
miracle of the fishes, listening to the 
preaching of St. Anthony of Padua, 
painted the lobsters which were stretch- 
ing out of the water, red I having proba- 
bly never seen them in their natural 
state. Being asked how he could justify 
this anachronism, he extricated himself, 
by observing, that the whole affair was a 
miracle, and that thus the miracle was 
made still greater. 

In the Notices des MSS. du Roi VI. 
120, in the illuminations of a Manuscript 
Bible at^Paris, under the Psalms are two 
T^QYaom playing at cards; and under Job 
and the Prophets are coats (farms and a 
windmill/ 
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In the collection of the French King 
there is a celebrated picture, in which 
our Saviour is represented at table in the 
castle of Emmaus with two of bis disci- 
ples, one with a slouched hat, with broad 
brims hanging over his back, and a huge 
chaplet round his waist. They are served 
by a man who wears a kind of handker- 
chief, which only covers half his head, 
his arms naked to the elbow like a cook, 
his coat open, standing by a page who 
has a little hat with a feather in it, and 
is dressed in the Venetian fashion. We 
may judge whether this picture, the work 
of an admirable painter, is adapted t6 
time and place. 

Mr. Strutt has detected some singular 
improprieties of our Saxon painters. He 
thus writes : — " They were far from 
having the least idea of any thing more 
ancient than the manners and customs of 
their own particular times. They put 
our Saviour, Noah, Abraham, and IClng 
Edgar f all in the same habit t and in 
some MSS., in the reign of Henry VI., 
are exhibited the figures 'of Meleager, 
Hercules, Jason, &c. in the full dress of 
the great lords of that prince's court. 

J. P. JUN. 



MISCELLANIES. 



CUBIOUS MODE OF FISHING. 

The fishers on the north side of the 
lake of Scodra, catch a kind of fish 
cdled Scoranza, in the following man- 
ner: — At a certain season of the year, 
the place is visited by vast flocks of a 
particular species of crow, which is re- 
garded as sacred. The inhabitants then 
place their nets in the rivers and lakes ; 
the Greek Priests, or the Turkish 
Imans, come to give their benediction to 
the work ; and while this is doing, the 
crows remain silent and attentive spec- 
tators on the trees in the neighbourhood. 
A quantity of corn, previously blessed 
by the priest, is then thrown into the 
water, and instantly attracts the fish in 
multitudes to the surface. At this in- 
stant the crows dart down upon them 
with fearftil cries; and the fish, terrified 
by the noise, rush into the nets in my- 
riads, and become the prey of the fisher- 
men. A part of the capture is regu- 
larly allotted to the crows and th^ priests, 
as a reward for their services, and this 
secures the punctual return of both at 
the proper time. 



KXORO laiSHMIN IK TttK WEST 
INDIES. 

MoNTsxaRAT had Irish colonists for its 
early settlers, and the negroes to this 
day have the Connaught brogue curious- 
ly and ludicrously engrafted on the 
African jargon. It is said that a Con- 
naught man, on arriving at Montserrat, 
was, to his astonishment, hailed in ver- 
nacular Irish by a negro from one of the 
first boats that came alongside — " Thim- 
der and turf,*' exclaimed Pat, **how 
long have you been here?** ** Three 
months,** answered Quashy. "Three 
months ! and so black already ! ! Hanum 
ajowlf" says Pat, thinking Quashy a ci- 
devant countryman, ** 1 11 not stay among 
ye ;'* and in a few hours the Connaught 
man was on his return, with a white 
skin, to his emerald isle. 

Montgomery Martin's History of the 
British Coionies. 

ANTS IN GRENADA. 

Theib numbers (says Mr. Montgomery 
Martin) were so immense, as to cover 
the roads for the space of several miles ; 
and so crowded in many plapes, that the 
prints of the horses* feet were distinctly 
heard amongst them, till filled by the 
surrounding multitudes. They made 
bridges across large and rapid rivers with 
the dead bodies of their comrades. Every 
kind of cold victuals, all species of ver- 
min, particularly rats, and even the sores 
of the negroes, were exposed to their at- 
tack. A premium of 20,000/. from the 
public treasury was offered to the dis- 
coverer of any effectual method of de- 
stroying them, and the principal means 
were poison and fire. By mixing arsenic 
and corrosive sublimate with animal sub- 
stances, myriads were destroyed ; and the 
slightest tasting of the poison rendered 
them so outrageous as to devour one 
another. Lines of red-hot charcoal were 
laid in their way, to which they crowded 
in such numbers as to extinguish it with 
their bodies; and holes full of fire were 
dug in the cane grounds, which were 
soon extinguished by heaps of dead. But 
while the nests remained undisturbed, 
new progenies appeared as numerous as 
ever, and the only effectual check which 
they received was from the destructive 
hurricane, which, by tearing up alto- 
gether, or so loosening the roots of the 
plants where they liestled, as to admit 
the rain, almost extirpated the whole 
race. 
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THE SIEGE OF SOLEURE. 



The town of Soleure is situated amongst 
the mountains of Jura, and along the 
fertile and romantic vale of Balstal. It 
is the capital of the canton which bears 
the same name, and is watered by the 
beautiful river Aar. The town is small, 
but neat, and surrounded by stone forti- 
fications. It claims the honour of hav- 
ing been built originally by our great 
father Abraham ; and its public reposi- 
tories exhibit inscriptions and medals, 
that give it the highest title to antiquity. 
Hugo Von Bucheg was a venerable 
burgher and chief magistrate of the town 
of Soleure. He had long been regarded 
•as father of the council, and the people 
placed their reliance upon liim in every 
time of danger. His habits were plain 
and simple. He had amassed no wealth, 
for his services were given and not sold. 
One treasure he possessed, which he 
considered beyond all price, and that 
was his only child, Ellen. She had -early 
lost her mother, and had spent her time 
almost as she pleased, in wandering 
about the suburbs of Soleure, gathering 
plants for her collections, and accumu- 



lating a stock of health, energy, and 
cheerfulness. It must not be supposed 
that this life of freedom was without 
system. It was consistent with Swiss 
habits and opinions. ** My daughter," 
said the old Bucheg, '* is studying the 
wisest book in the world — that of na- 
ture." And so thought Ellen; for, ex- 
cept a common school education, she 
had had few advantages ; yet her mind 
had expanded beyond her years, and 
every object filled it with new thoughts 
and associations. 

She was yet at a tender age, when her 
fisither received a most earnest letter 
from his only sister, who resided in the 
valley of Lauterbrunn, entreating him 
to spare his daughter to her for a few ' 
months, representing the solitude of her 
own situation, and the want she had of 
youthful and cheering society. The 
last plea he could not resist, and Ellen 
was, for the first time, separated from 
her father. 

She found her aunt, who was a widow, 
sick and low spirited. It was a new 
situation for Ellen. Hitherto her life 
had demanded but few sacrifices ; but 
now her duties began, and day and 
night she was seated by her bedside. 
17 
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Sickness often makes people selfish and 
unreasonable. The invalid was unwill- 
ing to part with her newly acquired so- 
lace for a moment, and Ellen could only 
gaze upon the beautiful scenery around 
her, without being allowed to plunge 
into its depths. It was not till her 
health and spirits drooped, that she 
gained permission to walk at sunset. 
At first the rapidity with which she 
moved along, was almost free from 
thought. It was recovered liberty ; and 
to gaze upon the heavens, the waters, 
and the woods, to feel that she could 
leap from rock to rock, could sing her 
favourite songs, and disturb no one, was 
rapture. 

As she was returning home, a neat 
little edifice, which was built for a place 
of public worship, arrested her eye. 
With slow steps she wound her way 
through the burying-gtound, and en- 
tered the door of the house. It was 
perfectly plain, and had none of the pic- 
turesque decorations of a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel. Ellen was educated in the 
reformed religion, and the place was 
sacred to her. She knelt down, and 
thanked the Supreme Being for her re- 
covered liberty. " My aunt is a good, 
pious woman,** thought she, as she re- 
turned home, "and will not object to 
my coming here to say my prayers every 
night.*' When she made the proposal, 
however, the invalid objected. 

" If you were a Roman Catholic," said 
she, " there would be some sense in walk- 
ing a mile to say your prayers.'* 

"But if I can pray better there than 
anywhere else, where is the harm?'* said 
Ellen. 

At length the aunt consented, and it 
was the only relaxation from constant 
attendance that she possessed. Soon, 
however, EUen found it expedient to 
repair to the chapel to say her morning 
prayers ; and she arose an hour or two 
earUer, that she might be back in time 
to take her station in the dark and con- 
fined chamber of her aunt when she 
awoke. 

Slight as was the circumstance, it 
associated her mind with all that was 
sublime and beautiful in devotion . When 
the glorious sun arose, it was, to her, 
like the Creator lifting the curtain of 
the night, and coming forth from the 
darkness of his pavilion. As she gazed 
on the valley and cottages, and listened 
to the notes of the shepherd's pipe, to 
the tinkling bells of the herds of cattle, 
and heard their deep, sonorous voices, 
she broke forth in the spirit of Milton : 



" Parent of Good ! these are lliy worka." 

Nor were her associations less delight- 
ful at the hour of evening. It was to 
gaze upon the groups of healthy, happy 
children, who ran to meet their parents 
returning from a day of labour — to see 
the affectionate wife preparing her little 
repast before the door; and all breath- 
ing the language of domestic affection. 

She had gazed late on this scene one 
evening, and turned slowly away to pur- 
sue her path homewards. As she 
proceeded, she perceived she should be 
obliged to pass a herd of cattle which 
had no herdsman. Hiir habits were 
fearless, and she did not hesitate. Sud- 
denly one of the animals sprung furiously 
from the rest, and rushed towards her. 
She looked around; a frightful death 
seemed inevitable. To escape by flight 
was impossible. At that moment the 
report of a gun struck her ear, the 
animal staggered, groaned, and fell dead 
at her feet. A sickness came over her, 
and she knew nothing, till she found 
herself supported by a young man dress- 
ed in a military uniform. 

"You have saved my life,'* she ex- 
claimed. 

"It was a fortunate shot," said he, 
smiling. " I don't often make as good 
a one, for I have been out all day and 
have not brought down any game. My 
uncle's house is not very far distant; 
may I conduct you to it?" 

" I must go to my aunt's," said Ellen, 
" but I shall need your assis^nce to get 
there." 

He raised her up and gave her his 
arm, and they stood a minute to gaze 
on the powerful animal that lay stretch- 
ed before them. The ball had entered 
his heart. Not a drop of blood was 
visible. 

** This will make a feast in the valley." 
said the youth; "I will give af^ie in 
honour of your safety, will you not wit- 
ness it ? " 

Ellen sighed to think how impossible 
it would be to gain her aunt's consent. 
At the door the stranger bowed and left 
her. 

The impression upon the young girl's 
mind was deep and lasting. That night 
her aunt's illness greatly increased. A 
despatch was sent for her father; but, 
before his arrival, his sister had breath- 
ed her last. She went no more to the 
chapel, but returned to Soleure with her 
father. 

Two years passed away, and Ellen's 
recollections of the stranger were yet 
fresh in her mind. " He saved my life,'* 
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said she ; '* I hope I shall see him again." 
But new scenes were fast crowding upon 
her, and left no room for the wander- 
ings of imagination. Leopold, Duke 
of Austria, was approaching Soleure 
with the avowed resolution of besieging 
its walls. An inordinate thirst for victory 
had taken possession of his mind. He 
believed it glory to conquer even the 
innocent and free ; and he swore to his 
brother, the emperor, to plant the Aus- 
trian standard on the towers of Soleure. 



The attack had commenced, and Ellen 
stood gazing on the scene. She neither 
wept nor spoke, but was motionless as 
a marble statue. Her father cast one 
glance on her, and hastened where his 
duty called. The wailings of women 
and children for their husbands and 
fathers, from whom they were for the 
first time separated ; the thunder of the 
cannon, which made even the earth trem- 
ble ; the cries of exultation and despair, 
mingled with the groans of the wound- 
ed; all struck upon the ear of Ellen. 
She flew from street to street, forgetful 
of her own safety; at one moment in 
search of her father, and, the next, ad- 
ministering comfort to those as wretch- 
ed as herself. 

At length the tumult ceased. The 
thunder of the cannon was heard no 
longer ; and the glad tidings were com- 
mimicated from mouth to mouth, that 
the enemy were repulsed, and had re- 
treated to their encampment. Scarce had 
Cllen rejoiced in this intelligence, when 
she beheld her father approaching, sup- 
ported by his friends. "Merciful Heaven! " 
she exclaimed, " you are wounded," 

" Come with me, my child,*' said he, 
** and thank the Supreme Being for this 
respite from our calamities. My wound 
is nothing, but you will bind it up." 

With the tenderest care she applied 
the emoUients necessary; then, kneeling 
at his feet, bathed his hand with her 
tears. At length her father requested 
her to be calm, and listen to him. 

•* We have,** said he, **this time, de- 
. fended the walls of Soleure and repulsed 
the enemy ; but they wiU return to the 
attack with new vigour. Our resources 
are exhausted, our last ammunition ex- 
pended, and the banner of Austria will 
soon wave over the ruins of this devoted 
place ; but I have still my duty to per- 
form, and to this there is but one obstacle. 
1 know what £ate awaits you from a rude 
and victorious soldiery in the heat of 
conquest. There is but one resource 
— you must repair to Leopold. ,He is 



brave and generous. You will be safe 
from insult, and I, free to do my duty 
as a soldier. Away ! it is my command. 
Answer me not ! Give this letter to the 
duke. God bless thee, my dear, my 
only treasure!" 

Ellen sunk upon her knees and press- 
ed her father's hand to her lips ; but he 
rushed from her into his room, and his 
sobs were audible. 

When he came out, he gazed upon the 
bridge over which Ellen was to pass. 
Her slight figure was faintly visible, 
preceded by a flag of truce; and at length 
faded away. 

" Now I am childless,'* said he ; ** I 
have only to die for my country.'* 

Surrounded by the chiefs aiid nobles 
of his army, sat Duke Leopold, upon a 
seat adorned with gold and purple, which 
served him for a throne, deliberating 
with them upon the most effectual means 
of attacking Soleure. The curtain of 
the pavilion was raised, and an ofiicer 
entered and informed him, that a young 
woman, the daughter of Bucheg, re- 
quested admission. 

Leopold looked exultingly upon his 
nobles. " Has he sent his daughter to 
melt our purposes ?" said he ; " does he 
think that youth and beauty can beguile 
our resolution ? Let her enter, and we 
will shew her that our blood is warmed 
only by glory.** 

Again the curtain was raised, and 
Ellen, dressed in the' plainest manner, 
entered. She approached the duke and 
bent one knee to the ground. ** Noble 
prince," said she, ** I come to you as a 
petitioner to claim your protection ;*' and 
she placed her father's letter in his 
hand. 

The duke looked earnestly at her, as 
did also his nobles with still greater 
curiosity. The effort of courage was 
over. Her eyes were cast down, and her 
whole frame trembled with emotion. 

'< My lord !" said the duke, addressing 
an old man who stood near, « support 
this young woman to a seat.'* He then 
unfolded the letter, and read: — 

" My Noble Prince — 

" She who brings you this letter is 
my only child — all the treasure I possess 
in this world. Therefore, I trust her to 
you, I'elying on your honour. If the 
walls of Soleure tall, I shall be buried 
under their ruins ; but if you grant your 
protection to my daughter, I shall have 
no more anxiety for her. Give me some 
token that you grant my petition, and 
you will receive your reward from that 

ibyGoOQle 
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Being who watches over the innocent, 
and who knows our hearts. 

" BucuEO, Magistrate ofSoUure^ 

A deep silence prevailed. At length 
the duke said, *' Upon the line of our 
encampment let the banner of the Aus- 
trian army be planted, crowned with a 
green garland. By this token the ma- 
gistrate will know that he has not mis- 
taken Leopold. Count, to you 1 confide 
this young maiden ; I know your inte- 
grity ; your grey hairs, bleached in the 
service of your country, are a pledge of 
security. Yet one more I desire — it is 
your son. I take him for a hostage. 
You know that I love him as if he were 
my own. Therefore, by the value of the 
pledge, he will know how highly I esti- 
mate my protection, given to the daughter 
of Bucheg. But where is the young 
count?" continued the duke ; <* I miss 
him unwillingly from among my friends. " 

"He is at his post," answered the 
father ; *• I expect him every moment. 
In the mean time suffer me to express 
my thanks for the confidence you place 
in me, as well as for your kindness to 
my son." 

The old count now took the hand of 
Ellen, and said, " You have heard, my 
■dear child, the command of the duke. 
I hope you will trust yourself to me.*' 

As he spoke, his son entered the pa- 
vilion. He gazed at the scene before 
him in speechless astonishment. Ellen, 
too, seemed overcome by her situation. 
The deepest blushes suffused her face 
and neck, while her eyes were cast down, 
and her heart beat with violence. 

" You wonder, my young friend," said 
the duke, **how this fair creature came 
among us rough warriors ; but you will 
be still more astonished when you learn 
that you must welcome her as your sister. 
She is the only daughter of the magistrate 
of Soleure. Her father has confided 
her to me, and I give lier in trust to 
yours; and thus is the mystery explained. 
But I am convinced the young lady 
must need rest and refreshment. There- 
fore I request you to see that she is 
properly lodged and guarded." 

With what delight did the young 
count receive this command ! A tent 
was immediately devoted to the proteg6 
of the duke, and Ellen, once more alone, 
exclaimed, <' I have found him at length 
— the preserver of my life ! whose image 
for three years has filled my waking and 
sleeping hours ! Alas ! how have I found 
him ] in arms against my country, against 
my fiither and my fellow citizens! Al- 



ready his name has inspired me with 
terror, for he has been first in the attack. 
What is my worthless life in comparison 
with the liberty and safety of my coun- 
try ? Oh ! how have I wasted years in 
the expectation of meeting its preserver; 
and now I find him my bitterest foe.'* 

Her tears fell in torrents. There is 
no calamity so hard to bear as that which 
overthrows years of self- delusion. Ellen 
had lost no actual good ; but the castle 
she had erected was now laid prostrate, 
and she stood, desolate, amongst its ruins. 
The darkness of night came on. The 
rain had descended for several days, and 
it now fell in torrents. Yet still the 
young count walked as sentinel around 
the tent which contained his father's 
charge. He had recognised in her the 
beautiful girl that he had so fortunately 
befriended in the valley of Lauterbrunn; 
and though, since that event, he had 
often thought of her, his was an active 
and busy life, and he had not, like Ellen, 
wasted days and years in castle building. 
Man yields to present emotion, but 
woman can live on ideal happiness. He 
fully believed that he should see her no 
more, and had ceased to think of her; 
whereas she had considered her destiny 
as united to his, and looked forward 
with confidence to the moment they 
should meet. It was not with indif- 
ference that the young man now beheld 
her. A tide of passion rushed over his 
soul. Perhaps he read his influence in 
the depth of her emotion. He gazed 
upon the tent she occupied, and wished 
it were his duty to share it with her. 
" But this can never" be," thought he. 
" To-morrow, soon as the morning dawns, 
I must be first to prostrate the walls of 
her native place, and perhaps I am doom- 
ed to destroy her father. Would that I 
had never seen her, and then I should 
have gone cheerfully to the battle ! " A 
new idea struck him. Perhaps Ellen 
might have influence enough to persuade 
her father to surrender, without risking 
fruitless opposition; at least he would 
make the attempt. With cautious steps 
he approached the curtain, and spoke in 
a low voice. 

"Who calls?** said Ellen. 

** It is your guard. Count Papenheim," 
said he. <* May I ask a conference with 
you? I have business to communicate 
respecting your father." 

Ellen made no reply; and, raising the 
curtain, he entered. The traces of tears 
were still on her face. 

*' I come,*' said he, " to inform you, 
that early to-morrow morning we attack 
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the walls of Soleure^ They must fall ; 
all opposition will be useless. The lives 
that are dear to you may be sacrificed 
in their defence, and the blood of your 
citizens deluge the streets ; but it is all 
in yain. I come, then, to beg you to 
use your influence with your father to 
spare this useless conflict. Write, and 
I will see that he has the letter before 
morning. Tell him that we know the 
state of the town; that it is without 
ammunition ; and that the walls are totter- 
ing. By resisting, ruin is inevitable ; by 
capitulating, he may obtain honourable 
terms." 

When the young man entered, Ellen 
had flung herself on a seat, pale, trem- 
bling, and shrinking from his view; 
but, as he proceeded, the colour mantled 
in her cheeks ; and when he had ended, 
she stood erect. " Rely not too much 
on the weakness of our resources," said 
she ; '< it is for freedom we are contend- 
ing, and every man feels that he is a 
host. Do you think that if my father 
would listen to terms, he would have 
sent me, his only child, among his enemies 
fi>r protection ? No ! he will shed the 
last drop of blood for his country ; and 
were I to propose capitulation, he would 
spiun my letter. You must do your 
duty ; but remember that it is against 
the innocent you war ; and make not the 
life you once preserved," continued she, 
bursting into tears, << valueless, by taking 
that of my father.** 

It is said there is wonderful power in 
woman's tears, and so it would seem, for 
the young man appeared for a moment 
to forget his errand. At length he said, 
'^ I give you my solemn word that your 
father*s life, as far as it is consistent with 
my duty, shall be guarded with my own.** 

" You will know him,*' said she, ** by 
his white hair, by his firm yet mild de- 
meanour, by his resolution to die rather 
than yield. But,*' added she, with dig- 
nity, " every citizen resembles him in 
this determination; all are my Others or 
brothers." 

A loud noise was heard at a distance. 
The soldier rushed from the tent. A 
fearful strife bad begun, of a nature 
which baffled the might of man. 

It is well known with what over- 
whelming fury the Aar sometimes rushes 
along, destroying and laying waste the 
country through which it passes. Six 
days of incessant rain had increased its 
waters to an alarming height; and be- 
sides deluging the country ^around, its 
waves rose aliurmingly high, and spumed 
all restraint. The greatest consterna- 



tion prevailed throughout the army. All 
were in motion. The only hope that 
remained was from the bridge that 
bound both shores. It was built of 
stone, and they hoped it might resist 
the force of the waters, and, to secure 
this object, was their immediate aim. It 
was necessary to load it with immense 
weight; and Leopold ordered men and 
horses to this post. ** It is our only 
chance," said he; <<if the bridge gives 
way we are lost." 

The danger every moment increased. 
Nothing could exceed the horror of the 
scene. The darkness of the night mak- 
ing more terrible the groans and cries 
of those who waited on the shore the 
frightful death that was approaching. 
The Austrians, who had so lately threat- 
ened immediate destruction to the de- 
voted town of Soleure, stood with their 
conquering banners in their hands. What 
mighty arm could now help them in 
their need! There was but one, and 
that seemed already raised for their de- 
struction. 

It was now that the danger reached 
its crisis. The bridge tottered to its 
base, yet it still stood, when, as if to 
mock their fruitless efforts, the wind 
suddenly arose, the few remaining sol- 
diers rushed on it, and, amid the howl- 
ing of the storm, and the cries and 
exclamations of the army, the bridge 
suddenly gave way, and the waters rush- 
ed over them ! 

Now were the gates of Soleure thrown 
open, and the inhabitants issued forth 
with desperate resolution. In a moment 
the wild and tempestuous Aar was co- 
vered with rafts and boats. Fearless of 
the death that threatened, they pursued 
their object, and, by their flaming torches, 
discovered the victims who were sinking. 
Every measure was used, and the greater 
part saved, conveyed to the town, and 
the gates immediately closed. 
. By the light of the torches, Leopold 
beheld what was going forward. He 
saw his army in the hands of the enemy, 
afld not a possibility of preventing it. 
" Shame ! shame !" he cried, ** unheard- 
of cruelty, to seize such a dreadful mo- 
ment of public calamity to satisfy their 
murderous thif st for human life — to con- 
demn their fellow beings to a second 
death ! My brave soldiers and compa* 
nions ! would that you had sunk beneath 
the wave ! It is frightful ! it deserves 
revenge, and shall have it — bloody 
revenge ! The walls of Soleure shall be 
laid prostrate, and every citizen pay with 
his life this horrible outrage ; and as fbr 
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Bucheg — ha! well thought of," cried 
he, starting up, ** have I not the weapon 
in my hand that will pierce his heart? 
The ungrateful wretch ! Did I not re- 
ceive his daughter with the tenderness 
of a parent? did I not give my word to 
protect her ? His baseness exceeds human 
comprehension. Go!*' he exclaimed to 
one of his attendants, '* bring the girl 
here. Her father shall bitterly repent 
of his outrage.** 

" My noble lord, and prince," said 
the young Count Papenheim, his eyes 
sparkling with fire, and his cheeks glow- 
ing with emotion, '* I am the youngest 
of your guards; but if none else will 
speak, I will beseech you, for the sake 
of your plighted word, not to withdraw 
your protection. You are just «id 
good; do not in a moment of anger 
commit a deed that you will for ever 
repent." At this moment Ellen ap- 
peared. She was pale, and evidently 
suspected some new calamity awaited 
her. The father of the young count 
gazed sternly upon him. " What means 
this unwonted excitement?*' said he. 
" Is it for mercy only you plead ? I 
marked your confusion the first time 
you saw this young woman in the pavi- 
lion of the duke ; what am I to believe V* 
*< My dearest father,*' said the count, 
seizing his hand, " it was not the first 
time that I had seen her. It was on a 
visit to my uncle in the valley of Lau- 
tetbrunn that I met her. I knew not 
her name; and though I have often 
thought of her, had given up all ex- 
pectation of seeing her again. I see, my 
prince,** continued he, raising his eyes 
to the duke, " that you hear my acknow- 
ledgment with scorn and suspicion. It 
is now too late for concealment. I love 
her, and, kneeling, implore your mercy 
for her." 

The duke looked angry and perturbed, 
and cast gloomy and threatening glances 
around him. His nobles spoke not a 
word. All was still; even the storm 
was hushed, and the roaring of winds 
and waters had ceased. Ellen had sup- 
ported herself to the utmost ; but, over- 
come by terror and emotion, was sinking 
to the ground, when the young count 
rushed forward to support her. 

** Away !'* exclaimed the duke, ** they 
shall both be put under guard." 

At that moment a page entered, and 
informed the duke that bis army were 
returning with the magistrate at their 
head. 

'* Oh ! my father !" exclaimed Ellen, 
springing forward. 



The duke and his nobles gazed upon 
eadi other with astonishment. ** Let 
him enter,** exclaimed the duke, stersly. 
In a moment the venerable Buebeg 
appeared before him. ** My lord," said 
he, ** I deliver to you the men whose 
lives we saved. All that their forlorn 
situation required we have administered. 
I come in the name of my fellow citizens 
to restore them to you as fellow men. 
To-morrow it will be our hard lot to 
fight them as foes. But I have one 
condition to make. Twelve of our citi- 
zens have lost their lives in saving your 
army. Their families are left destitute. 
Should you enter our town as a con- 
queror, protect the widows, orphans, and 
aged parents of these victims to huma- 
nity. When Soleure is no longer free, 
I shall be no more ; but I die wUlingly 
for my country, confiding in the protec- 
tion you have promised to my daughter. " 
Overcome by the magnanimity of 
Bucheg, the duke sprung from, his seat, 
and threw his arms around him. " My 
heart will cease to beat," said he, " and 
the blood to flow in my veins, when I 
enter Soleure as a conqueror. Witness, 
thou, its venerable magistrate! and you, 
ye nobles ! hear me, when I declare to 
you, what I will repeat in the face of 
the world. In the name of the Em- 
peror Frederick, I declare Soleure a free 
and independent state. To-morrow 
morning I will enter its walls, not as a 
conqueror, but as a guest, and, with 
your permission, plant upon its walls my 
banner, that it may remain as a token of 
my friendship and gratitude to future 
generations, and towards the noble ma- 
gistrate, the father and protector of his 
country's freedom. 

" But I have another duty to perform. 
Count Papenheim! my old and well- 
tried friend! will you grant a request 
from your prince? *' 

A smile from the old man said more 
than words. 

" My new-found friend!" said he, 
addressing Bucheg, << will you take this 
young man, whom I love as a son, for 
your son-in-law? If your daughter de- 
clines, I have nothing more to say." 
The look of joy, of tenderness, of blush- 
ing modesty, that she cast on the young 
county as, with a soldier's impetuosity, 
he threw his arms around her, spoke no 
aversion even to the unprepared father. 
** Take her, then," said he, " it is all 
mystery ; but I trust in the goodness of 
that Being who has already changed our 
mourning to joy." 

From this time Soleure has been 
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joined ta the Helvetic League, and 
acknowledged as a free and independent 
state. 



SARDINIAN FEUDS. 

The inhabitants of Terranova (says 
Captain Smyth, in his interesting work 
on Sardinia) are rather tall, strong, 
active, and well proportioned^ they have, 
in general, long ikces, dark heavy eye- 
brows, and small black eyes. They rare- 
ly look a person directly in the face, but 
view him askance; they never fail to 
shake hands when they meet, yet during 
the ceremony each looks over his left 
shoulder, and they remain with their 
faces directed to opposite parts, during 
the whole conversation. Nor is any 
town in Europe disgraced by a more 
bloodthirsty set of miscreants ; the life 
of a fellow-creature is considered so tri- 
fling an object, that on becoming in any 
degree burthensome, he is dispatched 
without ceremony or comment. As 
these assertions would bear the appear- 
ance of invective rather than observation, 
I will add an anecdote or two, of out- 
rages committed by members of the in- 
famous family of Putzu. Pietro, the 
elder brother, was actually holding the 
situation of British vice-consul when I 
visited Terranova, though, I am h^py 
to add, they have since met with at least 
part of the punishment they long de- 
served. Ten years ago, this knot of 
naurderers defied the power of govern- 
ment; but becoming disunited among 
themselves, they lost ground, and are 
now so broken, as to be somewhat more 
amenable to the laws. 

Captain Pasquale Altieri anchored his 
vessel, bearing the British flag, in the 
gulf of Terranova, and finding that one 
of his passengers had decamped in the 
night with some valuable goods, waited 
on Pietro Putzu, the British consul, to 
solicit redress. Putzu begged Altieri to 
give himself no further trouble on the 
subject, for as he was well acquainted 
with the various roads, he would himself 
go on the pursuit. He accordingly 
sallied out on horseback, accompanied 
by a huge and fierce mastiff ; overtook 
the unfortunate wretch whom he was in 
quest of, and with his dog worried and 
finally murdered him. He then secreted 
the stolen property, and returned to 
Terranova, pretending his search had 
been fruitless. 

Leonardo, the brother of the "Con- 
sul," having without any known provo- 
cation, conceived an enmity against a 



man, who was not only his friend, but 
his '^compare** also, waylaid him in a 
by-road, and shot him, as he rode past 
with his wife. The victim fell from his 
horse, and the afflicted woman on her 
knees endeavoured to stanch the blood ; 
but the villain rushed on them, and draw- 
ing forth a long knife, stabbed the dying 
man in various places; brutally remark- 
ing to the w(Hnan, that a husband was 
easily replaced. The horrid scene con- 
cluded by the assassin drawing the knife, 
yet reeking with the blood of his firiend, 
between his lips, previous to returning 
it into the sheath ; he then walked oflj 
leaving the poor widow insensible from 
terror and affliction. This ruffian, afler 
having committed numerous other out- 
rages, is now only in exile at Maddalena, 
within sight of the scenes of his guilt. 
When Mr. Craig questioned him respect- 
ing the murder of his "compare," he 
very freely told the whole story ; and 
added that he never saw so furious a 
dying man in his life, for he kicked with 
such violence while being stabbed, as to 
make a large hole in the ground ! 

The occurrence that ended the career 
of this detestable family, exhibited a sin- 
gular exertion of cunning and ferocity. 
Andrea Scaccato, a " capo pastore*' pos- 
sessed of considerable property, had been 
marked as an object of resentment by 
Leonardo, Pietro, and G. M. Putzu, 
and vain was every effort on his part to 
avert his doom. To conciliate such 
powerful and implacable enemies, he 
patiently suffered the grossest insults; 
had marrried one of his sons into the 
Putzu family, and had become " com- 
pare" to the very wretch who compass- 
ed his murder. As Scaccato had two 
sons, fine, spirited youths, residing with 
liim, and was moreover popular in the 
district, it was deemed imprudent to at- 
tempt assassination by the usual ambush 
system, since retaliation might be fear- 
ed; it was therefore determined upon, 
to massacre the whole family at a blow. 
G. M. Putzu being captain of the pro- 
vincial militia, it was planned, that under 
pretence of having received secret orders 
from government, to arrest the Scac- 
catos, he should select the most harden- 
ed of his dependants, together with some 
carabinieri. On obtaining admittance 
into the dwelling, they were not only to 
destroy the whole of its inmates, but 
also the " brigadiere," or commanding 
officer of the soldiers, which would serve 
as a proof that Scaccato had resisted; 
as well as enable the Putzus to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that he had 
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called them out, instead of their having 
summoned him. On the fatal night 
the assamins presented themselves at the 
house, and demanded admission in the 
king's name; a desire instantly complied 
with by the master, though against tlie 
opinion of his wife, who suspected dan- 
ger. On his opening the door, poor 
Scaccato was shot dead, and a musket 
was discharged at one of the sons, the 
ball from which passed through his 
heart and into the breast of his wife, who 
was beside him. Another son, on re- 
ceiving the first shot, fell on his knees, 
and addressing himself to G. M. Futzu, 
piteously exclaimed, ** Oh ! godfather, 
spare me only till I confess, and make 
my peace with God." The brute taunt- 
ingly replied, that this was not a time to 
prate about confession, and drawing out 
his pistol, shot the unhappy youth 
through the head. As the rest of the 
family had escaped during the scuffle, 
nothing remained but to fire a general 
discharge at the place where they had 
posted the <*brigadiere." He, however, 
apprehensive of treachery, had previously 
retired ; and the Putzus were not a little 
astonished when, on remounting their 
horses, they discovered him to be one 
of the party. Meantime, Dame Scaccato, 
on recognising the voice of L. Putzu, 
had immediately conjectured the purpose 
of the visit, and with instinctive presence 
of mind, caught up her youngest boy, 
and hid him beneath a tub ; then with 
efforts, described as preternatural, forced 
a passage out, though dreadftiUy wound- 
ed in the attempt. Two or three of the 
assassins pursued her; but the darkness 
of the night, and the intricacy of the 
thickets, were the means of saving a life 
that proved most important; since she 
has succeeded in crushing her blood- 
stained enemies, by extraordinary per- 
sonal exertions, and the powerful assist- 
ance afiforded her by the following 
fortuitous incident. The very day pre- 
vious to the assassination, Scaccato took 
his wife to a copse behind the house, 
and throwing aside some grassy clods, 
exposed a jar containing about 4000 
scudi in gold : ♦* These,*' said he, "are 
the savings of a life of unremitted in- 
dustry, which I have carefully hoarded 
against the hour of need, and have now 
divulged the secret, lest some accident 
should suddenly cut me off, and leave 
you in ignorance of such a resource." 
With this supply of money, and the 
prompt interference of several friends. 
Dame Scaccato pursued her opponents 
with such vigour, that G. M. Putzu 



was executed at Sassari, in 1823 ; Leo- 
nardo and Pietro were exiled to Madda- 
lena, and five others fled to the moun- 
tains, under sentence of death. After 
thus accomplishing the exposure and fidl 
of the Putzus, the meritorious and mint- 
ed widow has retired into a convent, 
determined to pass the remainder of 
her life in devotion. 



STANZAS. 

BY HORACE GUILFORD. 

(For the Parterrej, 

In thitt sorrowfnl season of ancnish and ill. 
When the spirit is shadowed and lonely ; 

When the flowers in the valley, the snn on the 
hill. 
Would dishearten oar bitterness only ; 

T is lovely to loiter along the dim dell. 
Where the cold misty streamlet is flowing. 

And blasts through the haeel*bush inoumtully 
swell. 
Red leaves on the sallow grass strowing. 

And the gloomy gray stole of a winterly sky. 
And the light half obscured by the shadows^ 

Seem kindlier far to the tear-bedimmed eye, 
Than the sunbeam o'er emerald meadows. 

For Nature, we see, seems to suffer distress. 
When the sunbeam of summer forsakes it ; 

And the pang that we felt, grows insensibly less,. 
When we find that another partakes it. 



UTILITY OF DULNESS. 

Dull, timid, and weak men are, as it 
were, the cement of society ;* the mor- 
tar which serves to connect and bind to- 
gether the more valuable parts of the 
great fabric. They are, like their sup- 
posed prototype, an indispensable part 
of a superstructure; a sort of trifling 
negative series of particles, which, how- 
ever worthless in themselves, cannot be 
done without. They are the seasoning 
of society — somewhat liberally sprinkled 
to be sure. They give a gout and flavour 
to the social circle, which even Attic salt 
cannot impart. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, they are the finest possible breaks 
in the continuity of mere liveliness, and 
converse would actually become tame 
without them. A dull uniformity would 
prevail, and we all know by experience, 
that nothing palls so much as unvaried 
sprightliness, unshaded mirth, and un- 
relieved briUiancy. Deathlike dulness 
itself is not so tiresome and fatiguing. 
When a boy, I have often made fire- 
works. Once in compounding a set of 
squibs I forgot to mix up with the posi- 
tives of saltpetre and gunpowder the 
negative of pounded charcoal ; and in 
firing them off*, each consisted of but one 
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explodon, bright no doubt, but transient 
also, and dangerous withal; while the 
squibs which were rightly mixed up, 
were both bright, sparkling too, and 
much more lasting; besides, they did 
not scorch me. Dull men are, then, to 
society what charcoal is to squibs. F. 



INDOLENCE OF GENIUS. 

Idleness and indolence, for they are 
not equivalents, are, to the man of ge- 
nius, what rust is to the polished metal. 
It is lamentable to think on the ravages 
they have made in the finest minds, eat- 
ing so deeply into them that they have 
at last become, as it were, incorporated 
with their very essence : often too that 
species of indolence is nourished, and 
even has its rise, from the self-same 
source as the noblest of mental peculiar- 
ities. To indulge in contemplation, for 
itself only f is one of the most alluring of 
pleasures. The bright and beautiful 
ideas which present themselves to a 
mind so engaged, give as much delight 
to the individual to whom they are sug- 
gested, even though they perish at the 
moment of their birth to make room for 
the embryo creations which crowd after 
them in quick succession, as though they 
were chronicled on tablets of brass, or 
the ever-during monument of a nation's 
memory. I speak of the delight felt 
at the moment of their creation, not 
of the permanent and strengthening 
pleasure received iirom their reitera- 
tion when preserved, or the applause 
of crowds when popular. Some la- 
borious writers instantly seize these 
evanescent wanderers, and, with patient 
industry, pin them on paper, as a but- 
terfly collector does his specimens ; but 
they are not, nor do they in general de- 
serve to be, the authors whose memories 
are cherished with the deepest love, and 
whose works are graven on the fleshly 
tablets of a thousand congenial hearts. 
In reading their works we think they 
have rendered us all they could give, and 
left us nothing to regret ; that they have 
drawn their wine to the lees, and spun 
their airy web while a single particle of 
material remained. There is in this, 
wherever displayed, a sordidness, even 
where no pecuniary profits could be 
reaped, which revolts us. It is an ambi- 
tion distinct iirom, and grovelling below, 
that noble thirst for fame which has 
caused the transcription, at least of 
mighty works, though, some will hold, 
the composition of none. An author of 
this description resembles a painter who 
would admit of no shading in his pic- 



tures, but filled every comer of his can^ ' 
vass with gaudy lights and glaring 
figures, — on the ground that he could 
not afford room for what was in itse^- 
without expression. These considera- 
tions may serve to reconcile us to the" 
imputed indolence of many living and 
deceased writers. There is now no want 
of authors, nor of books : let then poets 
enjoy their solitary thoughts unmolest- 
ed ; the world is already rich enough in 
their productions ! F. 



CASTIGATIONES.— No II. 

fFor the Parterre J, 

The Gentleman*s Magazine for July last, 
contains an interesting memoir of Sir 
Edmund Vemey, the king's standard- 
bearer at Edge-hill. This gallant Royal- 
ist perished in that sad conflict : his 
body, it is said, was never discovered, 
but a hand was found among the slain, 
and recognized by a ring on one of the 
fingers. This story is in all probability 
true, and no man will deny that it is an 
affecting one. But the other circum- 
stances connected with the capture and 
recapture of the royal banner are vari- 
ously told, and the writer of the memoir 
in question has drawn his information 
from writers of one party only — ^that of 
the cavaliers. 

In the first place, we are told, that 
when Charles erected his standard upon 
the castle-hill at Nottingham, Sir Ed- 
mund observed, as he fixed it in the 
earth,* that " by the grace of God, the 
man who wrested it from his hand should 
first wrest his soul from his body.*' 
Now we very much question, if the large 
standard set up at Nottingham was that 
which Sir Edmund bore so gallantly at 
Edge-hill. This, in fact, being a stand- 
ard, while that which Sir Edmund bore 
in the field was a banner; but, as every 
body knows, the two names have long 
since been confounded. The writer of 
the memoir quotes Lloyd, who tells us 
that the knight slew sixteen men with 
his own hand. This is a genuine cava- 
lier boast: with such a banner. Sir Ed- 
mund must have had quite sufficient to 
do to defend himself from attack, and 
preserve his charge. 

But the best portion of the story b to 
come. The author of " Britannicte Vir- 
tutis Imago,** printed at Oxford in 1644, 



* It was fixed in the rock, which was with 
considerable difficulty perforated to receive the 
statl'. 
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gives an account of the capture and re- 
capture of the royal banner, and is fol- 
lowed by the writer of the memoir, who 
says: — 

" It was entrusted by Copley (the 
man who, probably, dealt Sir Edmund 
his death-blow) to one Chambers, secre- 
tary to the parlifunenuuy general, who, 
guarded by an escort of three cuiras- 
siers, and as many arquebussiers on 
horseback, endeavoured to carry it off 
the field. As they were thus making 
their way. Captain John Smith, a sol- 
dier of note, and captain-lieutenant to 
Lord John Stewart's horse, attended by 
one Chichley, groom to the Duke of 
Richmond, rode by ; but conceiving the 
banner which was rolled up to be merely 
one of the ordinary colours of the king's 
life-guard, and that so strongly guarded, 
he was willing to avoid an encounter. 
Whilst pondering on what step he should 
piu'sue, a boy on horseback called out 
that the enem^ were carrying off the 
standard. This intimation to a man of 
Smith's established gallantry was not 
thrown away; and shouting, "Traitor, 
deliver the standard ! " he immediately 
attacked the secretary, who was on foot, 
and wounded him in the breast. Bend- 
ing over to follow up his thrust, a cui- 
rassier struck him on the neck with his 
pole-axe through the collar of his doublet; 
when, at the same time, his companions 
discharged their pistols at his &ce. The 
death of the cuirassier by the hand of the 
captain terminated this unequal con- 
test, for, on his fall, the rest presently 
fled, leaving the subject of contention in 
the hands of their gallant victor," &c. 

The reader is requested to go over the 
preceding paragraph attentively. He 
will perceive that the secretary, to whom 
the standard was confided, was on foot, 
and that he was the first man wounded, 
though six horsemen were around him. 
Captain Smith bends forward to repeat 
his thrust, when he is struck with, what ? 
— why, a pole-axe ! In the name of all 
that 's wonderful, what had a dragoon of 
that period to do with a pole-axe? Such 
a weapon could have been of no use 
against a long, cutting broad-sword. 
Then, and only till then, the other 
troopers discharged their pistols in the 
captain's fiice, who, mirabile diclu ! not 
only escaped. with his brains, but was not 
even blinded by the explosion. 

Great, indeed, must be the credulity 
of the man who could believe this story. 
We are sorry to see a writer at the pre- 
sent day endeavouring to perpetuate the 
absurd tales of violent partisans of the 
Royalists. A great author has wisely 



remarked, that it is the duty of a reader 
to *< weigh and consider," not to run 
mad with the taking <^inions of one 
author, until he has compared him with 
another. The writer of the memoir, 
which has called forth these remarks, is 
evidently among the infatuated few who 
believe th^ cavaliers to have been para- 
gons of virtue. Th^ many good men 
fought and fell on eiiMer side, during that 
unhappy period, there is littk doubt; 
but the majority consisted of the idle, the 
dissolute, the worthless, and the violent. 
We shall only add, in conclusion, that 
the account of the recapture of the 
standard is very differently given by the 
author of the " History of the Stuarts in 
England.** This writer says, that Smith 
with two others disguised themselves 
with orange-coloured scarfs, and riding 
towards the party who were carrying off 
the standard, persuaded them to give it 
up, as it was not fit that a penman should 
be the bearer of it. The secretary be- 
lieving Smith to be of the republican 
party, gave up his charge ; and the cap- 
tain rode off in triumph, and present- 
ed it to the king, for which he was 
knighted. K. 

THE AUTHOR. 

BY THEODORE S. FAT. 
TUB INTRODUCTION. 

" Prudence, whose gU8$ presents the approach- 
ing jail. 

Poetic justice, with her lifted scale. 

Where in nice balance trnth with gold she 
weighs, 

And solid padding against empty praise." 

I walked out one summer afternoon, to 
amuse myself after the troubles oX a long 
and toilsome day, spent in poring over 
musty volumes of the law. As I rose 
from my fatiguing studies, and breathed 
the fresh, free air of heaven, I enjoyed 
that natural cheerftilness which is al- 
ways felt when the elastic mind soars 
fi-om the object to which it has been 
bound down, and sports away at plea- 
sure through the regions of fancy. 
After having groped among the shadowy 
labyrinths of ambiguous science, wearied 
and bewildered in its mazy path, I re- 
joiced to be in a lighter sphere, amid 
merriment and bustling adventure — 
where the brilliant confusion gave a 
livelier character to my meditations, and 
the rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed girls who 
passed by me, imparted a sweeter sen- 
sation to my mind. 

It had been extremely warm and 
sultry, but now a light breeze cooled the 
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air ; the pigeons pecked and cooed and 
sported about in the shade ; a privileged 
dog might now and then be observed 
trotting along behind his master, pant- 
ing and tired, with his tongue hanging 
from his unclosed mouth, and those un- 
poctical animals in the records of our 
Common Council, denominated — hogs, 
grunted through their long and dream- 
less slumber, in all the glory of inde- 
pendence and mud. 

It is an old maxim, that something 
may be learned in whatever situation we 
are placed. The darkness of a solitary 
dungeon improves the contemplative 
disposition, and the mid-day splendour 
of the city is replete with instruction. 

The vast and wonderful variety of 
face and figure, which on every side 
met my view, afforded an amusement 
for my ramble, of which I did not fail 
to take advantage. 

Sometimes brushed by me the smart 
beau, ready dressed, and polished for his 
lady*s eye ; his new, shining hat, upon 
a head each particular hair of which 
possessed its assigned station, like well 
disciplined soldiers at a military post. In 
dark contrast behind him dragged the 
lazy sweep — wrapping his dusky mantle 
around his gloomy form, the personifi- 
cation of a moonless night. The man of 
broad dimensions waddled before the 
thin, consumptive, meagre wretch — 
poverty and plenty, emblematic of the 
rapid vicissitudes of life. Bullies, think- 
ing of thunder and lightning — Dandies, 
thinking of nothing but themselves — 
and fools, thinking of nothing at all, 
went one after another before my ob- 
serving sight. Editors, composing ex- 
temporaneous editorial articles — Players, 
conning over their half-learned parts — 
Lawyers, calculating what no one but 
lawyers could calculate — and Doctors, 
in rueful, but resigned anticipation of 
their patient's demise, passed by, and 
disappeared like Macbeth *s visions in 
the regions of Hecate. Now came a 
crowd of 

** Noisy children jast let loose from school," 

in high glee at having escaped from the 
vicissitudes of the mimic world — some 
from the troubles of incomprehensible 
ancient languages, and lines terrible to 
scan — and other young literary Bona- 
partes, who " had fought and conquered" 
whole troops of mathematical problems, 
who had surmounted obstacles seemingly 
insurmountable, and laboured far up tlie 
rugged hill of science, in spite? of the 
brambles and shadows with which it so 



plentifiiUy abounds. Then I beheld the 
philosopher, in his ordinary habiliments, 
scrupulously plain, careful to owe no 
portion of his celebrity to the vanities of 
dress — his brow clouded with a sublime 
frown, which spoke of crucibles, air- 
pumps, powerful acids, and electrical 
machines — spacing his steady way, with 
measured strides — all science andseverity 
from head to foot. After him came the 
poet, in a poetical dress, with short 
sleeves to his coat, short legs to his 
pantaloons, and short allowances for bis 
hunger — his hat was put back from his 
forehead in negligent grace — there was 
no awkwardness in his moving attitudes 
— no rose upon his thoughtful cheek — 
and no cravat around his neck ; but be- 
wildered, Byron-like, and brimful of 
imagination, and wrapped up in splendid 
visions, invisible to aU but himself — 
through the various multitude he pur- 
sued his unerring career, 

** In lofty madness, meditating song." 

The richly dressed, fashionable belle 
dashed by me like a blazing meteor, 
sparkling and flashing in transitory 
brightness — and in bashful beauty, like 
some softly passing dream, followed the 
sylph-like figure of a charming girl, with 
eyes cast down in the modesty of merit, 
^d cheeks blushing at the earnest gaze 
which their loveliness attracted. It 
passed away from before me like the 
evanescent hopes of youth, and gave 
place to a person who monopolized all 
Ttfy attention. It was the short, prim 
form of a middle-aged, negligently 
dressed man, who wore an air of drol- 
lery, entirely irresistible. As he passed, 
maiden purity and philosophic sternness 
lent the tribute of a smile, and the little 
boys paused from the fascinations of 
their hoops and marbles to look and 
laugh. The clouded visage of misfor- 
tune, by his ludicrous appearance, was 
cheated into a temporary illumination, 
and in the wildness of my disenthralled 
fancy, methought the very birds of the 
air, and the beasts of the field, or, in 
plain English, the pigeons and the pigs, 
gave a glance of merry astonishment 
upon the object of my notice. 

His coat (for although he was an 
author, he had a coat) had once been of 
handsome black cloth, but its charms 
had vanished "like fairy gifts fading 
away" — many winters had scattered 
their snows upon the shoulder-blades 
and elbows, from the pinnacles of the 
latter of which peeped something not 
very white, concerning which I had my 
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own peculiar calculation. The collar, I 
mean of his coat, for that of his shirt 
had long since retired to the dignity of 
private life, beneath the complicated 
folds of his slovenly cravat — I say, the 
collar of his coat, by long acquaintance 
with the rim of a hat, venerable on ac- 
count of its antiquity, had assumed a 
gloss which was by no means the gloss 
of novelty ; and a dark brown waistcoat 
was buttoned carelessly around a body 
that seemed emptier than the head upon 
which it had depended for support. His 
pantaloons, 

** Weak, bnt intrepid— sad, but ODsnbdned," 
were shrivelled tightly over a brace of 
spindleshanks, withered, weary, and for- 
lorn, that would have put Daddv Long- 
legs to the blush. Uncleaned pumps 
covered every part of his. feet but the 
toes, which came forth to enjoy the 
fresh summer breezes, shoes and stock- 
ings to the contrary notwithstanding. A 
pair of tattered kid gloves, "neat but not 
gaudy," fluttered about his hands, so 
that it would be difficult immediately to 
discover whether the glove held the 
hand, or the hand the glove. 

But it was not the dress which gained 
him so many broad stares and oblique 
glances, for our city annually receives 
a great increase of literary inhabitants; 
but the air — the ** Je ne sais quoi'* — the 
nameless something — dignity in rags, 
and self-importance with holes at the el- 
bow. It was the quintessence of drollery 
which sat upon his thin, smirking lip — 
which was visible on his crooked, copper- 
tinged, and snuff-bedaubed organ of 
smelling, and existed in the small eyes 
of piercing gray. 

As I love to study human nature in 
person, and have always believed the 
world was the best book to read, I formed 
a determination to become acquainted 
with him of the laughable aspect, and 
proceeded to act in conformity thereto. 
I was striving to hit upon some plausible 
method of entering into conversation 
with him, when Fate, being in a singular 
good humour, took it into her whimsical 
head to favour my design. As I walked 
by him, near the end of the pavement, 
when the multitude were by no means 
so numerous, and their place was sup- 
plied by the warbling birds, the bleating 
lambs, and all those sounds which con- 
stitute the melody of country breezes, 
with a slight inclination of his pericra^- 
niiun be turned towards me and spoke. 

" Pray, sir, can you &vour me with 
the hour ? " 

" It is four o'clock," answered I, " I 



believe — ^but am not sure; walk on with 
me, and we will inquire of yonder gen- 
tleman." 

" You are excessively good," said he, 
with a smile, which gave much more 
expression to his face — ** I am afraid I 
give you an infinite degree of trouble; 
you are enjoying rural felicity, poetically 
correct — pray, do not let me interrupt 
you." 

As he spoke the clock struck. 

" Fortune favours the deserving," I 
remarked, as a continuation of the con- 
verse so happily commenced. 

He spoke with more femiliarity — 
" Upon my honour, sir, you are very 
complimentary: if everybody thought 
of me as you do, or at least, if they 
thought as much of my productions, I 
flatter myself I should have had a watch 
for myseltl" 

" I'll warrant me," I replied, ** many 
have the means of ascertaining time 
better than yourself, who know not how 
to use it half so well.'* 

" Sir," said he with a bow, " if you 
will buckle fortune to my back — but 
you don't flatter me-— no, no. My ex- 
cellent, good friend, you have much 
more penetration than people in general. 
Sir, I have been abused — vilely, wretch- 
edly ; da , but I won't swear, I don't 

follow the fashions so much as to make 
a fool of myself; but on the honour of a 
perfect gentleman, I do assure you, sir, 
I have been very strangely used, and 
abused, too." 

" I have no doubt, sir," observed I, 
" but that your biography would be in- 
teresting." 

" My biography — you've hit the mark ; 
I wish I had a biographer-— a Durdtm, 
a Boswell, a Virgil, or a Homer — he 
should begin his book with the line 

* MtUtum Ule et terrii, jactatua et alto, 

Vi guperum,* 

I have been a very football, sir, for the 
gods to play with." 

*' Tantane aMmia ecele$Hbu9 ira,*' 

said I, willing to humour the pedantry 
which I already began to discover, ''but 
the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong." 

" Aha ! sir," he exclaimed, with a 
gentle squeeze of my hand, ** I know 
what you are — some kindred spirit — 
one of those kind, high beings who come 
upon this world * like angd visits, few 
and far between.' I see it, sir, in your 
eye," continued he, with a gesture that 
might have spurred even Miss Kemble 
to new exertions. " I see it in your eye 
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— charity, benevolence, affection, philo- 
sophy, and science. Ah ! my dear sir, 
I know you are better than the rest of 
mankind; you've done a great deal of 
good in the world, and will do a great 
deal more — 

' Yon portioned maids— apprenticed orphans 

blest— 
The old who laboar, and the yoang who rest : 
Is there a contest 1 enter but your door. 
Balked are the coarts, and contest is no more ; 
Despairing quacks with corses fled the place; 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race.' " 

" Sir!" ejaculated I, not very well 
pleased with this last slash at my beloved 
profession — 

— *< Or, perhaps," continued he, with 
increasing rapidity of speech, " you are 
a lawyer, my dear sir, — the grand path 
to political glory — sweet occupation ; to 
put out the strong arm, and save drown- 
ing innocence ; to hurl the thunderbolt of 
eloquence against proud and wealthy op- 
pression; to weave a charm of safety 
around defenceless beauty; and catch 
clumsy, and otherwise unconquerable 
power in yoiur mazy net of law — Pray, 
sir, can you lend me a shilling?" 

I handed him the money, and he 
turned to be off, when I seized him by 
the arm, and asked him where he was 
going? He laid one hand upon his re- 
ceptacle for food, and with the other 
pointed to a tavern, before which hung 
the sign ** Entertainment for Man and 
Horse." 

" My dinner— my dinner — my din- 
ner ! " said he, ** I haven't eaten a par- 
ticle these three weeks; poverty and 
poetry, sir, go arm and arm, sworn 
firiends and companions, through this 
vale of tears; one starves the body and 
the other rarefies the soul — my way has 
been rough and rugged as the Rockaway 
turnpike road, and misfortune jerks me 
along as if life went upon badly made 
cog-wheels. Will you be so kind as to 
lend me another shilling? I want a 
dinner for once in my life — beefsteaks 
and onions, butter, gravy, and potatoes — 

* Hac oUtn meministe juvabit,* 
It will be a grand era in my political 
career." 

There was something so exquisitely 
whimsical in the fellow's demeanour, 
that I determined to spend the afternoon 
in his company. I never shall forget 
the look and squeeze which he bestowed 
upon me when I proposed that we should 
adjourn to the inn, and dine together at 
my expense. He seized hold of my 
hand, and drew himself up erect in all 
the enthusiasm of poetic madness — 



" Sir," said he, informing me that he 
could not speak, with a rapidity of pro- 
nunciation, which reminded me of a 
horse running away — " Sir, Mr. a-a-a — 
my dear, dear friend — my tongue falters 
— I can't speak — I'm dumb — ^gratitude 
has shut up the sluices of my heart ; and 
the cataract of my oratorical powers is 
dried up— pro tern. But it will come 
directly — Stop till I get in the house — 

* Arma virumqve cano ;* 
that is to say, I'll tell you my history; 
but just at this moment," continued he, 
smacking his lips, and his little eyes 
dilating with the eager anticipation of 
^icurean delights, yet to come — ** just 
at this crisis, 

* Oh ! guide me from this horrid scene. 
These high«arched walks, and alleys green :' 

then, with a slight pause and smile, 

* Let's run the race— he be the winner. 
Who gets there firsthand eats his dinner.' " 

As he spoke, he pulled me forcibly by 
the arm, and I found myself in a neat^ 
clean room, with the hungry poet festened 
close to my side. I'he conversation 
which occurred between us, and the his- 
tory of his literary vicissitudes, must be 
the subject of the next chapter. 



THE HUNGARIAN GIRL. 

BY DERWENT CONWAY. 

A year and four months after I had 
parted from Constance, I again arrived 
at Seid. Ah ! how my heart beat, when 
from the height above the town I saw 
the line of hills that mark the course of 
the Danube, and rise above the cottage 
of Constance. When I had last been 
there, it was the sweet season of autumn 
— now it was the depth of winter, and a 
long continuance of rains had inundated 
a great part of the country, and rendered 
the roads almost impassable. Although 
my patience, as may easily be imagined, 
made me leave Seid early next morning, 
the state of the country was such, that 
it was nearly three in the afternoon when 
I reached the heights that look down 
upon the river. Had the cottage of 
Constance been visible, I should have 
seen nothing else; but a turn in the 
bank screened it from the view, and I 
paused an instant to look around me. 
When the mind is in a state of great 
agitation, it seizes with avidity any pre- 
text that may give it a moment's repose ; 
and I lingered for a few minutes gazing 
upon the grandeur of the river. It was 
rolling below me, red and mighty, cover- 
ing all its lower banks, sweeping the 
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bases of the opposite hills, and bearing 
on its bosom wrecks of its rav^es and 
power. I remembered how near to it 
was Constance's cottage, and I put spurs 
to my horse ; in a moment I- saw it be- 
neath me, and the next I was at the 
garden gate. 

How my heart palpitated ! I dismount- 
ed from my horse, opened the gate, and 
led him through. It struck me that 
there wanted something of that air of 
neatness and arrangement which I had 
remarked formerly, and 1 trembled lest 
it was the hand of Constance that was 
wanting. As I shut the garden gate, 
and led my horse along the little path 
that leads to the door, my feelings be- 
came insupportable. I felt as I could 
fly. forward, and yet my limbs almost 
sunk beneath me; my whole frame 
trembled, and in the open air I gasped 
for breath. I was within a few paces 
of the door, and my agitation increased ; 
there seemed an air of negligence around ; 
I saw grass growing betwixt the stone 
steps, and two gray rayens were hopping 
near me, as if unaccustomed to the sight 
of man, the destroyer : for a moment 
I thought they might he tame, and the 
property of Constance; and as an ex- 
percent, I threw a small pebble at 
them, but they croaked and flew across 
the river. The noise I had made in 
so solitary a place, shutting the gate, 
and walking with my horse on the peb- 
bles, I thought should have attracted 
some one to the window ; but all seemed 
silent. I wanted courage to proceed, 
and leant upon my horse's neck for sup- 
port. In a few moments my energies 
returned : I walked resolutely up to the 
door and knocked. No one answered ; 
I heard no sound within, and my heart 
died within me : I determined to look 
in at one of the windows ; and I walked 
round to the window of the room where 
we had supped, and which looks down 
upon the river. Never shall I forget 
that moment of anguish ; — the room was 
unfurnished ; two or three remnants of 
broken chairs remained, and fragments 
of glass from the paneless windows strew- 
ed the floor. I let go the bridle of my 
horse, and sunk upon the ground. My 
hopes then were all crushed ; — the hopes 
I had lived upon. Constance was gone ; 
probably her mother was dead, and she 
married. Heaven then had answered 
my prayer for her happiness : but she 
was lost to me. " Ah, Constance !" I 
exclaimed, *' where hast thou found a 
heart that can love like mine ? — but it 
has ev6r been thus." When I had some- 



what redovered from the intensity of my 
pain, I walked round her former dwell- 
ing. It was nearly dusk, and dreary 
was the scene; the river flowed swift- 
ly by, dark and turbulent. I could 
no more see the spot where I had 
once stood with Constance, for the 
water covered one half of the orchard. 
The rain had ceased, but the sky was 
heavy and gloomy, and seemingly but 
resting from its work; the night was 
gathering in. I led my horse into a 
small out-house, and then returned to 
the cottage; the door yielded to my 
touch, and I entered it. I had never 
been but in one of the rooms, but I went 
through them all ; there were only four. 
Here X thought was Constance's room ; 
a broken picture- frame yet hung upon 
the wall ; and I knew Constance could 
paint. I opened the window, and stood 
gazing upon the swollen river, until it 
was hanUy visible, and then returned to 
the parlour. I determined that I would 
pass the night in the cottage. I spread 
my saddle-cloth upon the floor, flung 
myself upon it, and gave up my thoughts 
to Constance and misery. And was this 
the end of my hopes and dreams? I was 
in the room we had supped in; there 
stood the table, and there sat Constance. 
Since I had parted from her, I had 
nurtured her image in my innermost 
soul, — not only as a dear recollection, 
but as a star of hope, that I trusted 
might cheer the rest of my days. I had 
travelled in wild and distant lands, but 
Constance had ever been my companion ; 
— I had lain down in solitary places, 
and communed with Constance ; — in my 
waking and my sleeping hours, her fair 
countenance and angelic form had ever 
been present to me; I had listened to 
the melody of her voice ; I had walked 
by her side, and felt the pressure of her 
hand, and the softness of her cheek ; but 
it was all past, — and for ever. Some- 
times my thoughts were wrested from 
Constance, by the rushing sound of the 
river, and the noise of the rain, which 
now poured a deluge. I was certain 
the stream was approaching nearer, but 
I felt indifferent though it should sweep 
me away. At length my eyes closed in 
slumber, — I sat at supper with Constance 
and her mother, and I thought we had 
met, never more to part. The good 
mother joined our hands, and blessed us ; 
and I was drawing Constance gently 
towards me, when the scene changed. I 
was in the midst of the roaring river, 
— I buffeted it with one arm, and held 
Constance with the other. * * Fear not, my 
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love,*' I said ; '' we shall reach th6 bank :" 
but she answered, " Never. '* Again the 
scene changed, and I felt myself running 
swiftly, almost flying, over wide plains, 
by moonlight, holding Constance by the 
hand ; and we stopped among the cata- 
coml^ of Constantinople, and I was 
alone, and searched everywhere for 
Constance, but I could nowhere find 
her. In every direction streams op- 
posed my progress, and at last I sat 
down in the midst of a marsh, and tried 
to sleep, but the cold would not let me. 
I awoke, and at first thought my dream 
was true, for I was lying amidst water. 
It was the dawn, and I immediately 
perceived that the Danube had risen as 
high as the cottage. I instantly went 
to the door, and found it surrounded 
with water; the rain fell in torrents, 
and it .was just light enough to discover 
the way to the house where I had left 
my horse. I vaulted upon him, and 
galloped from this scene of desolation 
and wretchedness. For many months 
after this I continued my wanderings; 
but never did the remembrance of this 
night of disappointment and bitterness 
leave me. " Where is Constance ?*' was 
the question I constantly asked myself. 
All my desire was to discover her. I 
looked in the face of every one I met. 
In cities, I mingled with the throng of 
the gay, and with the crowds of the 
wretched ; and everywhere I scrutinized 
like an inquisitor. Sometimes I thought 
I saw before me a form like that of 
Constance, and then I would run swiftly 
forward, but stop ere I reached it; for 
I always discovered that it wanted some- 
thing of the perfection of the form I 
sought. At times, too, a face would 
arrest me; but that illusion was still 
more fleeting. Once, in the street of a 
Mahomedan city, a veiled female ap- 
proached: there was something in the 
form and gait that powerfully reminded 
me of Constance ; and as she passed, I 
thought I discovered through her veil 
some resemblance in her features. She 
addressed a few words to one of her at- 
tendants; and though she spoke in an 
eastern tongue, I fancied the voice was 
that of Constance. I rushed forward a 
few paces, but reason came to my aid, 
before my temerity had endangered my 
life. It could not be Constance. This 
woman was a Mahometan, and spoke 
a different language from Constance; 
but the incident had so disordered me, 
that I was obliged to sit down upon the 
steps of a mosque, and it was sotme hours 
before I could recover myself. On an- 



other occasion, I was on board a bark, 
which staled swiftly with a side wind, in 
one of the Grecian bays. Another bark 
approached, sailing as swiftly. As it 
came near,* I perceived upon the deck a 
form which seemed to realize that of 
Constance. A man stood beside her, in 
soldier's uniform, and it was the uniform 
of Austria. The face, too ! it was surely 
the €aee of Constance. I stretched out 
my arms, and cried '^Constance!'* but 
the wind, and the rustling of the sails, 
drowned my voice. The vessel rushed 
by, and I was left to conviction and 
misery. Some- months after that cir- 
cumstance, I found myself at Vienna; 
and standing one day on the quay, I 
saw a boat on the eve of departure for 
Belgrade. A momentary impulse, one 
of those which belong to destiny, im- 
pelled me to go on board, and in a few 
minutes I was approaching the former 
dwelling of Constance. About noon of 
the sixth day, I discovered the heights, 
whose shapes were, alas, too distinctly 
engraven on my memory ; and towar(^ 
evening, I saw reposing beneatli them 
that cottage which awakened within me 
so many mingled recollections of happi- 
ness and pain. The association which 
reminds us of past happiness is n^ore 
painful than that which recalls subsequent 
misery ; and the appearance of nature 
reminded me but too forcibly of the first 
day I had beheld these scenes; for 
autumn was again yellow on the fields; 
the river, gentle and transparent, kept 
its channel; and the evening, soft and 
serene, was like that on which I had 
said farewell to Constance. Our boat 
was floating close to that side of the 
river where the cottage was situated; 
and, as it approached, I started to see 
a female standing in the orchard. She 
approached the bank. I gazed intently 
upon her ; a fearful agitation seized me, 
my breath came quick, my eyes were 
ready to start from their places — it was 
Constance's form — it was her face. " It 
is Constance! It is Constance!*' I 
cried, and sprung from the boat, and 
the next moment I had pressed her in 
my arms. Tell me, ye who can anato- 
mize the human feelings, what were 
mine at that moment ? Joy had in an 
instant succeeded to misery. A mo- 
ment before, and life was worthless; 
now it was inexpressibly dear. Light 
had flowed in upon a soul of darkness 
and despair, like the sun wiien it bursts 
from an eclipse *upoH a drooping world. 
I told Constance my story. " We have 
never left the cottage," said she. Have 
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I been under an illusion? thought I 
— ^has all my pa«t agony been a dream ? 
At last, the truth flashed upon me. I 
had mistaken another for the cottage of 
Constance. Let no man say that all 
our miseries are our own making : we 
are the sport of drcumstance, and the 
playthings of destiny. « The inhabit- 
ants of that eottage/' said Constance, 
« left it for fear of the floods; it is 
nearer the river, and lower than ours;" 
and I soon discovered that the height- of 
the river had been the cause of the de- 
ception, by preventing me from disco^ 
vering the want of features, whose ab- 
sence would .otherwise have led me to 
detect my error. ^ I told Constance the 
adventure in. the Grecian bay, when I 
thought I had seen her. << Ah .'"said 
she, ". it might be my sister : her bus-- 
band died, and she sailed from Constan- 
tinople with my brother for Smyrna, . to 
take possession of some property." Con- 
stance*s mother still lived ; «but her fee« 
bleness had much increased; and .it 
seemed as if Constance would soon.be 
released from her filial duties, and her 
sacred resolutions. She was more beiiu- 
tiful than ever. Her lips were not less 
rosy, nor her eyes less lustrous; and 
while she had lost nothing of the charm 
of youth, something of reflection had ' 
mingled with its vivacity, and spread 
over those graces an interest, w^ich add- 
ed to their charm and seduction; and 
when I again beheld that form, I won- 
dered that another should ever have had 
power to create an instant s delusion. I 
live within half a league of Constance, 
and I see her every day, and every day 
she becomes more dear to me; and if 
destiny do not step in to destroy my 
happiness, Constance will be mine. 
Destiny cannot be moved, else I would 
say, " Destiny, be kind : suspend, at 
least, thy mission." But her dark chain 
is already spun, and it is winding round 
us all. 



PEG-TOP. 

I never see a group of urchins playing 
at peg-top, without being reminded of 
the days when, a joyous-hearted school- 
boy, I found delight in this game. I 
w€^ remember one boy, who had a top 
of awful size, weight, and length of peg. 
I never saw such a plaything before or 
since. It was made of hard box-wood, 
and was as smooth at the summit as an 
egg ; there was no ornament about it, 
but it had a spike or peg as long as the 
beak of a heron, and as shsarp as an awl. 



Woe to the tops, which refusing to spin, 
were laid in the magic circle to be 
pecked at by the others, if this huge 
thing was performing a part in the 
game ! The giant, to be sure, some- 
times got within the ring himself; but 
the other tops bounded from his hard 
polished sides without injuring him, and 
he always came out unhurt. But when 
the contrary was the case, the boys used 
to tremble as the string was wound 
aroimd the monster: then they held 
their breaths; the spinner raised his 
arm, and like the swoop of a bird of 
prey, down came the huge top, splitting 
in halves the unfortunate upon which 
it alighted, and dancing about on its 
long spike, as if in triumph. This 
leviathan, one morning, after splitting 
half a score of tops, suddenly refused to 
spin, and flew into the pond, from which 
it was never recovered, to the very great 
joy of all the boys except the owner. 

B. Q. T. 



MISCELLANIES. 

MONSIEUR DC MALSAIGNSS. 

A French gentleman informs us that 
the anecdote which we gave in No. Id, 
from the Memoirs of the Duchess of 
Abrantes is not quite correct. It would 
appear that Malsaignes* adversary pinned 
him to the door ; and finding that he 
could not on the instant disengage his 
sword, prudently retreated a few paces 
out of harm's way. In the meanwhile, 
Malsaignes, brandishing his weapon, 
gloried in the advantage which he ima- 
gined he had acquired ; and addressing 
his antagonist, said : " Ha ! Monsieur, 
you can have no exit but through the 
door, and then I shall repay your thrust 
with interest ! •* 

PORTUGUESE BEGGARS. 

As both rich and poor wear cocked hats, 
the mendicant, upon encountering a pas- 
senger of promising exterior, uncovers 
and asks charity for the love of God; 
this salutation is returned by the person 
accosted, who, perhaps, demands change, 
at the same time unpocketing a half 
vintin, a coin equal in value to a half- 
penny. The beggar, upon receiving this, 
draws forth a long purse, which is often 
seen stored with different coins, and pre- 
sents the other with ten rez; the cha- 
ritable donation then follows, usually to 
the amount of a tithe of the change; the 
donor is desired, in return, to live thirty 
thousand years, and the parties separate, 
each taking off his hat, as at meeting. 
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ANDREW THE FISHERMAN. 

A CORNISH LEGEND. 

(F<yr the ParterreJ, 

Old Geoffery Chaucer quaintly tells 
us, that the fairies had forsaken Eng- 
land in his days, and archly ascribes 
their departure to the 

" Create charitie and prayers 

Of Limitoars, and other holy freres." 

So that it must have been at some very 
distant period that the &iries performed 
their gambols in our green fields and 
meadows, long ere the '* father of Eng- 
lish poetry'* had seen the light. To that re- 
mote period our legend therefore relates. 
In those rude days there lived on the 
coast of Cornwall, a fisherman named 
Andrew. Like many of his profession 
at the present hour, he had a numerous 
fiimily, and was very poor; two things 
which turn the most patient souls into 
grumblers. Our poor fisherman toiled 
from morn till night, and could yet 
scarcely make both ends meet; and no 
marvel either, for one-third of the fish 
he caught went to his lord the baron, 
and the other third to the neighbouring 



convent, so that Andrew had to support 
himself and his numerous fry out of the 
remainder. 

The fisherman had encountered a suc- 
cession of iU-luck through the summer ; 
and when that season was passed, and 
autumn with its storms arrived, he be- 
gan, not without reason, to tremble at 
the thought of winter. He was return- 
ing one evening from the shore with his 
heart saddened by gloomy forebodings, 
when he encoimtered, in the rude path- 
way among the rocks, a little odd-look- 
ing male figiue, leaning on a staff. An- 
drew was carrying two fish ; they were 
all that he had caught that day, and their 
size was anything but respectable. 

«* My son," said the little old man, in 
a shrill voice, ** I am in deep distress — 
my family are starving, and the towns* 
people refuse me relief: for charity's 
sake give me one of your fish, or we 
must perish." 

" Give it to you !'* said the astonished 
fisherman, ** *t is as much as my head is 
worth ! Why don't you go to the con- 
vent? they have enough to spare there." 

** The porter bade me begone from the 
gate»" rejoined the old man, weeping ; 
"have pity on me." < 

18 
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" Alas, father,'* replied the fisherman, 
" my own family have need of these fish ; 
but I must bear them to my lord the 
baron, or I shall be driven with my lit- 
tle ones from the hut I now hold/' 

The old man sighed, and then spoke 
again in accents more piercing than at 
first. 

" We are starving," said he, ** we gre 
starving ! but half of what you carrj, 
would save a whole family from perish- 
ing. O, have pity I" 

Andrew was moved at the old man's 
distress, but he feared to yield to his 
feelings, and remained irresolute, while 
the other continued to supplicate; at 
length the fisherman's humanity pre- 
vailed, and he presented the smallest 
fish to the distressed one, who muttered 
a few hasty words by way of thanks, and 
disappeared with a rapidity quite asto- 
nishing for one pi such apparent age, 
Andrew watcb^ him out of sighty and 
then bent his steps to ttm castle with th« 
remaining fish. He arrived at the gate 
just as the baron and \m lady were re* 
turning from hawking. 

** Ho ! ho !" crfed the baron, espying 
Andrew with his solitary fish : " What 
have we here ? But one sorry fish for 
our larder ! " 

" Most gracious lord," replied the ter- 
rified fisherman, "'tis all I'm able to 
bring you. I have had ill luck this 
week. My nets, too, were broken in 
the late storm." 

**I11 luck!" echoed the baron in a 
fierce tone. ** Ay, by St. Bride, me- 
thinks thou hast ; but it must be mend- 
ed, sir fisherman, or worse is in store 
for thee !" — with these words he spurred 
his horse, and entered the castle in high 
dudgeon. 

But the lady was one of the gentlest 
of her sex. She lingered behind; and 
promising to speak a few words in his 
favour to her stern lord, presented An- 
drew with a groat, and sent him home 
with a lighter heart than he had brought 
with him. 

The fisherman slept soundly that 
night, and arose betimes in the morning. 
As he bent his steps towards the beach, 
where he had hauled up his boat on the 
preceding evening, his thoughts recurred 
to the old stranger, whom he had re- 
lieved at such hazard. 

'* What," thought he, « if it should 
be some vassal of the baron, who is thus 
set to entrap me, or some malicious 
goblin, who — — " 

He was suddenly interrupted by a 
sharp ^^i<s^^,.wjjich called him b^ his 



name, and seemed to come from the 
cleft in a rock just above his head. 

" Man or devil — be thou what thou 
wilt, — what wouldst thou have with 
me?" inquired Andrew, though his trem- 
bling voice shewed that the salutation 
had alarmed him. 

" Listen," said the invisible one. 
" The elves of the rock and the moor 
have power to reward thee for thy hu- 
manity. Disguised as one of thy race, 
I yesterday obtained from thee that 
which should have been thy lord the 
baron's. Fear not, but mark me. To- 
night, when the evening star rises above 
the Druid's stone on the clifi* yonder, 
put off to the sunken rock where the 
Argosie foundered. Take a fish-spear 
with thee, and the feiries will give thee 
back ten-fold." 

** But how shall I contrive to " 

" Peace!" cried the voice pettishly ; 
and Andrew walked to the beach musing 
on what he had heard. 

The fisherman toiled in vain all day : 
not a fish struggled in his net ; and he 
returned to hishut disconsolate, though 
determined to try the experiment re- 
commended by his elfin adviser. 

As the evening star was rising, An- 
drew entered his boat and rowed towards 
the wreck. It was a perfect calm : the 
unruffled waters reflected the countless 
stars which spangled the heavens, the 
sea-birds were at rest, and all nature ap- 
peared to slumber. Andrew was awed 
by the unusual stillness, and &ar by de- 
grees crept upon him. He began to 
think that he might be the victim of the 
elves, who were known to be sometimes 
spiteful to those whom they condescended 
to honour with their notice. Then 
again, the spirits of the gallant crew that 
had perished on that fatal rock, might 
take umbrage at his visit. However, hie 
had gone too far to recede, and there- 
fore determined to test the elves' know- 
ledge of fishing, come what would of it. 
Once or twice his heart misgave him, as 
he thought of the strange stories he had 
heard of these capricious beings, and 
how they had decoyed people away and 
plunged with them into the flood ! It 
was all very natural in that superstitious 
age that he should havea£ew misgivings, 
notwithstanding the fair promises of his 
unearthly friends. 

Andrew at length arrived at the sunken 
rock, and looked around him. Behind 
were huge cliffs ; and upon one of them 
stood a Druidical monument, over which 
the evening star was shining brightly ; 
a wild and rugged country stretched 
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beyond the roek*girt shore : before him 
was the wide expanse of ocean, upon which 
no object now appeared. 

<'WeU, here I am/' said the fisher- 
man, throwing down his oars, and casting 
his small anchor on a portion of rock 
which appeared just above the water; 
"what will follow?" 

Scarcely h^ he uttered these words, 
when a lambent flame, at first no 
bigger than that of a taper, appear- 
ed in the stern sheets of the boat, 
and gradually increased in size, waving 
backward and forward with the night 
breeze. In a few seconds it assumed a 
very brilliant hue, and seemed to burn 
more steadily. The astonished fisher- 
man's hair stood an end; but the fear 
which was mingled with that astonish- 
ment greatly subsided, when he beheld in 
the water around him a countless number 
of fishes of all descriptions, disporting 
themselves in the light which gleamed 
from his boat. Andrew seized his spear, 
and the staff* bent as he draped into his 
boat an enormous fish, which he had 
pierced as it lay with its head out of the 
water gazing at the light. Another 
and another followed ; in fact they were 
so numerous, that Andrew contented 
himself with picking out the best and 
largest fish, and at length began to think 
he had got enough ; when lo ! the scene 
was changed, and creatures of the most 
grotesque shape supplied the place of 
those of the description he had captured. 
Crabs, lobsters, cray-fish, star-fi^, and 
ail the monstrous tribe with and irithout 
shelly sprawled in hideous mazes before 
the fisherman, who perceived that each 
moment some objject still more uncouth 
than the others made its appearance. 

At length a nondescript creature, ten 
times the size of the largest crab, rose to 
the surfiice of the water, and commenced 
a series of antics which baffle description. 
Its monstrous ugliness at first terrified 
the fisherman; but when it began its 
pranks, Andrew nearly tumbled out of 
the boat with a violent fit of laughter. 
The baron's jester was a great posture 
master, but this thing had a command of 
limb perfectly miraculous. 

"*Tis a most rare monster!" cried 

Andrew, grasping his spear ; << could I 

^|K-take him alive, I should become rich 

.^^y shewing him to the townq»eople — he 

;jRmld do well to enact the devU in Father 

-V^^^wrence's mystery — 1*11 not lose him 

at any rate.'* 

With these words he poised his spear, 
and taking deliberate aim, plunged it 
into the creature's back. A loud and 



piercing shriek immediately followed* 
and resounded along the shore, startling 
the sea birds from their roosting places. 
It was answered by violent screams of 
unearthly laughter, which so terrified 
the fisherman, that he fell down senseless 
in his boat. When he recovered, he 
found the moon, which had just risen, 
shining brightly upon him, and his boat, 
which had drifted to the shore, half-full 
of fine fish ; but he had not secured the 
monster! 

From that evening every thing went 
well with Andrew the fisherman. He 
always took enough fish to satisfy his lord 
the baron, the cook of the convent, and 
his own family; and was therefore a 
contented and a happy man. 

A. A. A. 



FRAGMENT. 

Is sin only a term, 
Sopplying what's not tangible to^tense; 
A phantom to check children, who, grown ap. 
Remember it, hnf wonder th^ coald be. 
So, by hobgoblins, terrified t Do men 
Stand godfathers to one another's deeds. 
And give them names by which (hey shall be 

called, 
Bnt signify nought farther 1 Or did God 
(Dread Master I) throned on adamant and gold. 
Stamp in tremendous tablets words of flame 
Bright as his sun, and as himself eternal. 
Whereby (deep graven on the gates of each) 
The territories stand of life and death, 
Marked off by everlasting boondariest 



THE AUTHOR. 

CHAP. II. 
THE NOVEL. 



" Now mayors and shrieves all hushed and 

satiate lay. 
Yet eat in dreams the custard of the day. 
While peosive poets painful vigils keep. 
Sleepless themselves, to give their readers 

sleep.** 

Though no ^irit is so lofty but that 
starvation can bend it, yet in the tran- 
quillity of our replenished bodies we are 
tdways wicked enough to eigoy the ex- 
travagant emotions which agitate authors 
and other himgry individuals, when by 
any strange variety of life they happen 
to get a good dinner. 

My friend, who had delighted me^ 
with his volubility of speech, no sooner 
perceived that the preparations were end- 
ed, than he fell upon his defenceless prize 
like a lion on his prey. Poetry and 
prose, fanciful quotations and lofty ideas, 
for a time were banished fi*om his busy 
brain. Our conversation, the whole 
burthen of which had at first been borne 
t2 
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by him, was now lost in the superior 
fascinations of beefsteak and onions; and 
a few unintelligible monosyllables, utter- 
ed from a mouJth crammed full of yarious 
articles, were the only attempts made 
toward an interchange of souL 

The enthusiasm of his attack began at 
length to abate, and the fire of anticipated 
delight to give way to an expression less 
anxious and fluctuating. The discomfit- 
ed steak lay before him mangled and in 
ruins. The onions shed a fiunter perfume 
from the half-cleared dish— and Uiepota- 
tos were done in the strictest sense of 
the word. The sated author threw him- 
self back in the chair, and exclaimed, 
** The deed is done— the dinner is eaten ! 
— Fidus Achates— my beloved friend — I 
feel I know not how — a strange combina- 
tion of various sensations gives me a new 
confidence to brave the storms of life, or 
to look back upon the dangers already 
passed. And now, that I am compara- 
tively composed, and have time to think, 
you will do me the favour to answer me — 
what, in the name of all that's beautiful 
in prose, poetry, or real life, induced 
you to give this strange conclusion to a 
hungry day?" 

" Because,*' I replied, ** your face 
pleased me more than all the others 
which I saw — there was talent and taste 
in your very dress.*' 

** Ah, come," said he, casting a slight 
glance upon his well-worn garments, 
**that won't do — I am perfectly aware 
that my external appearance is by no 
means prepossessing; but what of that? 
* she must marry me and not my clothes.' 
I cannot help it, if fate, in her unequal 
distribution of muttial effects, gives you 
a pair of breeches whose use is to come — 
and me one whose value has passed — I 
don't feel ashamed of what a superior 
power has done for me. It is the mark 
of merit to be poor. Homer was poor 
—Johnson was poor — and I am poor. 
Besides, a rich man cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven — that's flat." 
** If poverty," said I, *< is a passport 

through the happy gates, then " 

"Then," interrupted he, "I should 
have been there as soon as I commenced 
my literary life; for though self-praise 
is no recommendation, I flatter myself I 
am as poor as any man in New- York, 
and what's more^ I confess it — I'm proud 
ofit"— 

" jijier dinner," said I. 

" O, you're a wag — but rich or poor, 

IVe had my hopes and disappointments 

as well as the rest of mankind. Sunshine 

and shadow have chased each other over 



my path — and now, by your kindness, I 
am warming myself in the rays of benevo- 
lence and friendship. Ah, it is a treat 
for me, I do assure you, to find the true 
feeling of generosity — the real, genuine 
virtue, cleansed from the ore of vanity 
and ostentation, and so unlike the p<Hn- 
pous charity of the common world, 
' Not to the skies in oseless colomns tost. 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost; 
Bat clear and artless poaring through the plain. 
Health to the sick and solace to the swain.' 

« You are the man of my mind, and 
to you I will speak my sorrows, although 
my parched lips almost reflise them 
utterance" — and he cast a sidelong glance 
at an empty bottle which stood near ns 
on a table. I took the hint, and caUed 
for some wine. He swallowed a glass full, 
smacked his lips, and assuming a serious 
and important air, thus commenced the 
narrative of his literary horrors : 

*' Sir, my name is William Lackwit, 
Esquire. I am an author, whose great- 
est failure has been in not getting bis 
works into notice ; but a fatal oblmon 
seemed always to engulf my productions 
in its lethean stream — and fate, I do 
sincerely believe, has been trying upon 
me some philosophical experiment, to 
see how many privations human nature 
could bear. I have been tossed about, 
sir, like a juggler's ball — and in all the 
poetical labyrinths in which I have been 
lost, memory cannot behold 

* One solitafy resting place* 
Nor bring me back one branch of grace.' 

** I was cast upon the world when 
about seventeen years of age, and possess- 
ing a vast share of vanity, which, by the 
by, is the staff of an author's life, I de- 
termined to write for a living. Animated 
by the fame of great men who had lived 
before me, I plimged deeply into literary 
madness, and fell a victim to the present 
prevailing epidemic, the cacoetlies scri- 
bendif which is now sweeping many young 
gentlemen from professional existence. I 
wrote for the newspapers, but made no 
noise — heard no approbation — and *last, 
but not least,' received no pay. Some- 
times, perchance, a very particularly com- 
plaisant firiend would laud the litUe off- 
springs of my pen ; but it did not gain me 
bread and butter, and could not satisfy the 
cravings of himgry natiure. With a 
full heart and an empty stomach, I relin- 
quished my attempt, and bade farewell 
to my sweet lyre, in a manner that, I 
thought, could not fail of attracting uni- 
versiJ sympathy. I walked out the 
next morning, expecting to meet many 
a softened heart and friendly hand; but 
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the belman heaved his unaltered cry 
as he did the day before ; the carts rat- 
tled along with their usual thundering 
rapidity ; the busy crowd shuffled by me 
as if 1 was not in existence; and the 
sun shone upon the earth, and the chang- 
ing clouds floated through the air, exactly 
as they were wont to do before I de- 
termined to shed no more music upon 
an unfeeling world. 

" At length I recovered from my dis- 
appointment, and issued a little paper of 
my own ; but it dropped dead from the 
press, as silently as ^Us the unnoticed 
flake of snow: no buzz of admiration 
followed me as I went ; no pretty black- 
eyed girl whispered * thafs he* v& I pass- 
ed ; and if any applause was eliciteid by 
my effort, it was so still, and so slily 
managed, that one would scarcely have 
supposed it was there. 

** Something must be done, thought 
I — awhile the great reward of literary 
feme played far off before ray imagina- 
tion — a glorious prize, to reach which no 
exertion would be too great. I walked to 
my little room, where a remnant of my 
family*s possessions enabled me to keep 
my chin above the ocean of life. In the 
solitary silence of my tattered and ill- 
furnished apartment, I sat me down 
upon a broken bench, and lost myself in 
* rumination sad,* as to what course I 
should next pursue. Suddenly, and 
like a flash of lightning, an idea struck 
me with almost force enough to knock 
me down — I'll write a novel — I'll take 
the public whether they will or not — 
*Jbrtunafavet integrosi* and if fame won't 
come to me, 1*11 go to fame. I don't 
wonder that I did not succeed before. 
The public want something sublime, 
and 1*11 give it to them wholesale. 1*11 
come upon them by surprise ; 1*11 com- 
bine the beauties of Addison with the 
satire of Swift, Goldsmith's sweetness, 
and Pope's fire. I'll have darkness and 
storm ; battle, treachery, murder, thun- 
der, and lightning : it must take. The 
author of a novel like this, will make 
an inunense fortune. Old ivy-grown 
castles, moonlight landscapes, Spanish 
feathers, and Italian serenades, floated in 
brilliant confusion through my enamour- 
ed fitncy. Daggers and despair, elo- 
quence, passion, and fire, mingled in a 
delightful cloud of imagination, and 
heaved and changed in the dim aud 
dreary distance like a magnificent vision 
of enchantment, which only wanted the 
breath of my genius to fan it into shape 
and exquisite beauty. 

" At it I went, * tooth and nail,* and 



watched over my young offspring with 
as much fondness as a mother bends 
over the cradle that contains the only 
boy. Already I began to hold up my 
head, and think how differently people 
would look at me if they only knew who 
I was, and what I was about to do. The 
splendid dresses, the ten-dollar beaver 
hats turned upside in a basin of water, 
the handsome canes, and polished Well- 
ington boots, which daily obtrude them- 
selves upon my eager eye as if in mockery 
of my miserable apparel, I began to look 
upon as objects already my own. Was 
I thirsty and hungry while musing on 
the variety of macaronies and cream- 
tarts, cocoanut-cakes and coffee, in a con- 
fectioner's shop? 'Only wait,* thought 
I to myself, * only wait till I get out my 
new novel.* Was my coat threadbare 
and my hat old? *Only wait for my new 
novel.* Did a coach and fom* dash by 
me, footman taking his ease behind^ 
and driver with new hat and top boots ? 
* Drive away, coachee,' thought 1, * drive 
away; but only wait for my new novel.' 
Extreme impatience kept me on pins 
and needles till my work was done. 
*T was indeed *a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.* A kind of restless anti- 
cipation kept me in continual excitement 
tiU the development of my greatness, or 
what was the same thing, the publica* 
tion of my work. 

" At length it was finished, and off it 
went, two volumes duodecimo, with a 
modest blue cover, and its name on the 
back. Long enough, thought I, have I 

laboured in obscurity, but now 1 

pulled up my collar (it was a long time 
ago) and walked migestically along in 
dl ^e pride of greatness incog. 

** Alas ! alas ! 'twas but a dagger of the 
mind. It dazzled for a moment before 
my enraptured sight, and left me again 
to descend into the nothingness from 
which, in fancy, I had risen. Although 
it was printed and published, with a 
preface artfully acknowledging it to be 
unworthy public patronage ; although I 
wrote a puff myself — do you know what 
a puff is?*' 

" An author's opinion of his own 
works, expressed in a daily paper, by 
himself or his friends,** I answered. 

** Right," continued he; "although I 
wrote a puff myself, informing the pub- 
lic that rumours were afloat that the 
new novel, which created such a sensa- 
tion both abroad and at home, was from 
the well known pen of the celebrated 
William Lackwit, Esq., poet, editor, 
orator, and author in general — although 
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I paid the editor of one of our most 
fashionable evening papers six shillings 
for reading it himself, and six and six- 
pence for recommending it to the pe- 
rusal of his subscribers, *credat JticUeiis 
appellas' — it *went dead/ as the Irish- 
man says ; a newspaper squU), a little 
pop-gun of a thing, first brought it into 
disrepute, and a few would-be critics 
ridiculed it to death. Herbert and Rogers, 
merchant tailors, lost a customer, and I a 
fortune, and my unhappy book was used 
to carry greasy sausages and bad butter 
to the illiterate herd, who took more 
care of their stomachs than of their heads, 
and liked meat better than mind. Oh, 
that ever I was an author! oh, that 
ever I panted after literary fame! I 
have chased the rainbow reputation over 
crag and cliff. I have wcided through 
rivers of distress, and braved storms of 
poverty and scorn, to get one grasp at 
the beautiful vision ; and though I see 
it yet, as lovely and as bright as ever, 
yet stUl it is as cheating, and still as &r 
from my reach. My next trial was of a 
higher nature, which, after we have 
again partaken of your excellent Madeira, 
1 will relate to you"— 

And he proceeded to describe that 
which I sheJl lay before the indulgent 
reader in the next chapter. 



BIOGRAPHY OF JACOB HAYS. 

SATIRE ON THE AWFUL FREVALENCB OF 
BI06RAFHIES. 

BY WILLIAM COX. 



He is a man, take him for all in all. 

We shall not ioolc npon his like again. — Shdks. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to introdace 
to yoar acqaaintance, Baron Nab'ein,^ person - 
who has a very taking way with him. 

Tom and Jerry, 

Perhaps there is no species of com> 
position so generally interesting and 
truly delightful as minute and indiscri- 
minate biography, and it is pleasant to 
perceive how this taste is gradually in- 
creasing. The time is apparently not 
far distant when every man will be found 
busy writing the life of his neighbour, 
and expect to have his own written in 
return ; interspersed with original anec- 
dotes, extracts from epistolary corre- 
spondence, the exact hours at which he 
was in the habit of going to bed-at night 
and getting up in the morning, and other 
miscellaneous and useful information, 
carefully selected and judiciously ar- 
ranged. Indeed, it is whispered that 
the editors of this paper intend to take 



the Directory for the groundwork, and 
give the private history of all the city 
alphabetically, without " fear or favour- 
love or affection." In Europe there 
exists an absolute biographical mania, 
and they are manufacturing lives of 
poets, painters, play-actors, peers, pugi- 
lists, pickpockets, horse-jockeys, and 
their horses, together with a great many 
people that are scarcely known to have 
existed at all. And the fashion now is 
not only to shadow forth the grand and 
striking outlines of a great man's ch^ 
racter, and hold to view those qualities 
which elevated him above his species, bu^ 
to go into the minutiae of his private 
life, and note down all the trivial expres- 
sions and every-day occurrences in which, 
of course, he merely spoke and acted 
like any ordinary man. This not only 
affords employment for the exercise of 
the small curiosity and meddling pro- 
pensities of his officious biographer, but is 
also highly gratifying to the general rea- 
der, inasmuch as it elevates him mightily 
in his own opinion to see it put on record 
that great men ate, drank, slept, walked, 
and sometimes talked, just as he does. 
In giving the biography of the high 
constable of this city, I shall by all means 
avoid descending to undignified particu- 
lars ; though I deem it important to 
state, before proceeding further, that 
there is not the slightest foundation for 
the report afloat, that Mr. Hays has left 
off eating buckwheat cakes in a morning, 
in consequence of their lying too heavily 
on his stomach. 

Where the subject of the present me- 
moir was born, can be but of little con- 
sequence; who were his father and 
mother, of still less; and how he was 
bred and educated, of none at all. I shall 
therefore pass over this division of his 
existence in eloquent silence, and come 
at once to the period when he attained 
the acm6 of constabulatory power and 
dignity by being created high constable 
of this city and its suburbs ; and it may 
be remarked, in passing, that the ho- 
nourable the corporation, during their 
long and unsatisfactory career, never 
made an appointment more creditable to 
themselves, more beneficial to the city, 
more honourable to the country at large, 
more imposing in the eye of foreign 
nations, more disagreeable to all rogues, 
nor more gratifying to honest men, than 
that of the gentleman whom we are bio- 
graphizing, to the high office he now 
holds. His acutcness and vigilance have 
become proverbial; and there is not a 
misdeed conmiitted by any member of 
tliis community, but he is speedily ad- 
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monished that he will " have old Hays 
(as he is affectionately and fimiiliarly 
termed) after him." Indeed, it is sup- 
posed by many that he is gifted with 
supernatural attributes, and can see 
things that are hid from mortal ken ; or 
how, it is contended, is it possible that 
he should, as he does, 
" Bring forth the secret'st man of blood?*' 

That he can discover "undivulged crime" 
— that when a store has been robbed, he, 
without stop or hesitation, can march 
directly to the house where the goods 
are concealed, and say, " these are they** 
—or, when a gentleman's pocket has 
been picked, that, from a crowd of un- 
savoury miscreants he can, with unerring 
judgment, lay his hand upon one and 
exclaim, « you're wanted ! " — or how is 
it that he is gifted with that strange 
principle of ubiquity, that makes him 
'< here and there and everywhere,'' at the 
same moment ? No matter how, so long 
as the pubfic reap the benefit ; and well 
may that public apostrophize him in the 
words of the poet : 

** Long may he five ! oar city's pride I 
Where lives the rogue bot flies before him ! 

With trusty cnibstick by his side. 
And staff of office waving o'er him." 

But it is principally as a literary man 
that we would speak of Mr. Hays. True, 
his poetry is " unwritten," as is also his 
prose ; and he has invariably expressed 
a decided contempt for philosophy, music, 
rhetoric, the beUe$ iettres, the fine arts, 
and in fact all species of composition 
excepting bailiffs' warrants and bills of 
indictment — but what of that? The 
constitution of his mind is, even unknown 
to himself, decidedly poeticaL And here 
I may be allowed to avail myself of an- 
other 'peculiarity of modem biography, 
namely, that of describing a man by what 
he is not. Mr. Hays has not the graphic 
power or antiquarian lore of Sir Walter 
Scott — nor the glittering imagery or vo- 
luptuous tenderness of Moore — nor the 
delicacy and polish of Refers — nor the 
spirit of Campbell — nor the sentimen- 
talism of Miss Landon — ^nor the depth 
and piurity of thought and intimate ac- 
quaintance with nature of Bryant^-nor 
the brilliant style and playful humour of 
Halleck, the American — no, he is more 
in the petit larceny manner of Crabbe, 
with a slight touch of Byronic power 
and gloom. He is familiarly acquainted 
with all those interesting scenes of vice 
and poverty so fondly dwelt upon by that 
reverend chronicler of little villany ; and 
if ever be can be prevailed upon to pub- 



lish, there will doubtless be found a re- 
markable similarity in their works. His 
height is about five feet seven inches, but 
who makes his clothes we have as yet 
been unable to ascertain. His counte- 
nance is strongly marked, and forcibly 
brings to mind the lines of Byron when 
describing his Corsair : 

** There was a laaghing devil in his sneer 
That raised emotions both of hate and fear: 
And where his glance of * appreliensioB' feU, 
Hope withering fled, and meroy sighed, fare- 
well!" 

Yet with all his great qualities, it is to 
be doubted whether he is much to be 
envied. His situation certainly has its 
disadvantages. Pure and blameless as 
his life is^ his society is not courted — no 
man boasts of his friendship, and few 
indeed like even to own him for an inti- 
mate acquaintance. Wherever he goes, 
his slightest action is watched and criti- 
cized ; and if he happen carelessly to lay 
bis hand upon a gentleman*s shoulder 
and whisper something in his ear, even 
that man, as if there were contamination 
in his touchy is seldom or never seen 
afterwards m decent society. Such 
things cannot &il to prey upon his feel- 
ings. But when did ever greatness exist 
without some penalty attached to it ? 

The first time that ever Hays was 
pointed out to me, was one summer 
afternoon, when acting in his official 
capacity in the city-hall. The room was 
crowded in every part; and as he entered, 
with a luckless wretch in his gripe, a low 
suppressed murmur ran through the hall, 
as if some superior being had alighted 
in the midst of them. He placed the 
prisoner at the bar — a poor coatless in- 
dividual, with scarcely any edging and 
no roof to his hat — to sfand his trial for 
bigamy, and then, in a loud, authoritative 
tone called out fbr " silence," and there 
was silence. Again he spoke^— <' hats off 
there !'* and the multitude became un- 
covered ; after which he took his handker- 
chief out of his left-hand ooat*pock«t, 
wiped his fistce, put it back again* looked 
sternly around, and then sat down. The 
scene was awful and impressive ; but the 
odour was disagreeable in consequence of 
the heat acting upon a large quantity of 
animal matter congregated together. My 
olfactory organs were always lamentably 
acute : I was obliged to retire, and from 
that time to this, I have seen nothing, 
though I have heard much, of the sub- 
ject of this brief and imperfect, but I 
trust, honest and impartial memoir. 

Health and happiness be with thee, 
thou prince of constables — ^thou guardian 
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of innooence— thou terror of evil-doers 
and little boys ! May thy years be many 
and thy sorrows few — ^may thy life be 
like along and cloudless summer's day, 
and may thy salary be increased ! And 
when at last the summons comes from 
which there is no escaping — ^when the 
warrant arrives upon which no bail can 
be put in — when thou thyself, that hast 
" wanted *' so many, art in turn, " wanted 
and must go,** 

*< Hay'st thoa fall 
Into the grare as softly, as the leaves 
Of the sweet rotes on an antumn eve, 
Beneath the small sigh of the western wind, 
Drop to the earth I " 



ERRORS AND ANACHRONISMS. 
No. II. 

BT A CANTAB. 

The following are a few specimens of 
the genuine English bulls committed by 
the more refin^ class of inadvertents. 
What says the great colossus of litera- 
ture, Dr. Johnson? 
« Turn from the glittering bribe your 

scornful eye. 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never but^, " 

And again : 

" Shakspeare has not only shetvn htunan 
nature as it is, but as it would be foimd 
in siiuations to which it cannot be eX" 
posed" 

** Every monumental inscription 
should be in Latin, for that being a 
dead language, will always live.** 

« Nor yet perceived the vital spirit fled. 
But stUl fought OP, nor knew that he was 
dead:* 

COWLET. 

'< Then down I laid my head, 
Down on cold earth, and for a while was 
• dead. 

Ah ! sottish fool, said 1." 
<< Silence and horror fill the place around. 
Echo itself dares scarce repeat the 
sound." 

MILTON. 

*< Who will tempt with wandering feet 

The dark unbottom'd infinite abyss, 
Or thro' the palpable obscure, find out 

His uncouth way.'* 

** But now lead on, 
In me is no delay ; with thee to go. 

Is to stay here" 

DBTDEN. 

** A horrid silence first invades the ear,** 



POPB. 

«* Eight callow infarUs fill'd the mossy 

nest, 
ffersej^the nhUh." 
««When first young Maro in his noble 

mind 
A work t* outlast immortal Rome de- 

sign'd.'* 

HOME. 

*< Beneath a moimtain's brow the most 

remote, ^^ 

And inaccessible, by shepherds trod. 
" The river ruling o'er its pebbled bed 
Imposes silence with a siilh sound." 

Many admirers of Shakspeare have, 
doubtless, discovered a few of the follow- 
ing anachronisms and palpable errors. 

In *< Macbeth," we hear of cannon and 
dollars. 

In « King Henry V.** the Turks are 
put in possesion of Constantinople, which 
did not fall into their hands till upwards 
of thirty years a^ Henry's death. 

In «* Henry VI.*' Michiavel, who was 
not bom till 1469, is twice introduced. 
Printing is also prematurely mentioned. 

In ** King Lear,** we have a plentifiJ 
crop of blimders. Glo*ster talks of not 
standing in need of spectacles. We have 
Turks, BedlanUeggars, St. WUhold, a 
Marshal of France, dollars, paper, &c &c. 
There is an allusion to the old theatrical 
moralities i and Nero, who did not live 
till several himdred years after Lear, is 
mentioned by Edgar as an angler in the 
lake of darkness. 

The anachronisms in " Hetiry IV." 
are very numerous. We find pistols, silk 
stockings, gilt two-pences, Un-shilUng pieces 
a ballad with a picture on it, evidently 
alluding to the wood-cuts on these com- 
positions. The game of shrove-tide or 
sUde-shrift, which was not invented before 
the reign of Henry VIII. Mention is 
also made of John Chogan, jester to Ed- 
ward IV., and of Arthurs Show, though 
not introduced till a long time afterwards. 

In " Anthony and Cleopatra,*' Antho- 
ny talks of packing rf cards, and deals out 
his knaves, queens, kings, hearU, and 
trumps, as if he were a whist-player. 

In " Cymbeline,** we find mention of 
the recreation of bowling — of paper--^f 
rushes strewed in apartments — of a strik- 
ing ctodfc— and a chapel, as a burial place. 
Cymbelme is made to knight BeUario and 
his sons on the field of battle, by diMing 
them according to the fashion of the 
middle ages. . ^ 

The scene of the " Midsummer-Night s 
Dream*' lies at Athens, in the time of 
Theseus ; yet we find the mention of guns, 
French crowns, and French crown^oloured' 
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beards — of coats in henUdry — new rib" 
bons and putnps — marks of Jack and 
G4U, &c 

In the " Comedy of Errors," mention 
is also made of ducais, markSf and of 
several modem European kingdoms, and 
of America — of a striking clock — of Lap^ 
land sorcerers — Satan, and even of Adam 
and Noah, In one place Antipholes calls 
himself a Christian, 

Any one who will take the trouble 
of following Mr. Douce in his march 
through Shak8peare*s Plays, will disco- 
ver numerous other anachronisms and 



CROCODILE ISLAND. 

My favourite inn at Oxford was the 
Golden Cross. The Angel was admira- 
ble in its way, the Star celestial, and the 
Mitre fit for an archbishop, — ^but the 
snug room on the left of the inner court 
of the Golden Cross was superior to them 
all. There seemed to be more comfort 
there than in the gaudier apartments of 
its rivals, and the company one met with 
was generally more inclined to be social. 
About eight o'clock in the evening was 
** the witching time o* night," for at that 
hour the multitudinous coaches from the 
North poured in their hungry passengers 
to a plentiful hot supper. In these hur- 
ried refections I invariably joined. Half 
an hour very often sufficed to give me 
glimpses of good fellows whom it only 
required time to npen into friends. Many 
strange mortals 1 saw, who furnished me 
with materials for thinking till the next 
evening ; and sometimes I have been re- 
warded for the wing of a fowl by a glance 
from a pair of beautiful bright eyes, 
which knocked all the classics, and even 
Aldrich's logic, out of my head for a 
week. Three coaches, I think, met at 
the Golden Cross. There was very little 
time for ceremony ; the passengers made 
the best use of the short period allowed 
them, and devoted more attention to the 
viands before them than to the courtesies 
of polished life. I made myself generally 
useful as a carver, and did the honours of 
the table in the best manner I could. 
One night I was waiting impatiently for 
the arrival of the coaches, and wondering 
what sort of company they would present 
to me, when a young man came into the 
room, and sat down at a small table be- 
fore the fire, who immediately excited 
my curiosity. He called for sandwiches, 
and rum and water, and interrupted his 
active labours in swallowing them only 



by deep and often-repeated sighs. He 
was tall, and strikingly hanc&ome. I 
should have guessed him to be little more 
than one or two and twenty, had it not 
been for a fixedness about the brow and 
eyes which we seldom meet with at so 
early a time of life. I was anxious to 
enter into conversation with him; for, 
as I have said, I was greatly interested 
by his appearance. I thought I knew 
the faces of all the University ; and I 
was certain I had never met with him 
before. He had not the general appear- 
ance of a gownsman ; he was tastefully 
and plainly dressed ; obviously in very 
low spirits ; and finished his second tum- 
bler in the twinkling of a bed-post. As 
the third was set down before him, I 
had just given the preliminary cough 
with which a stranger usually commences 
a conversation, when a rush was made 
into the room by the occupants of ail the 
three coaches, and the Babel and con- 
fusion they created prevented me from 
executing my intention. On that occa- 
sion I did not join the party at the sup- 
per table. I maintained my position at 
the comer of the chimney, very near the 
seat occupied by the youth who had so 
strongly excited my attention. The com- 
pany was more than usually numerous ; 
and a gentleman, closely muffled up, 
finding no room at the principal board, 
took his station at the same table with 
the stranger. The intruder threw off 
one or two cloaks and great coats, and 
untied an immense profusion of com- 
forters and shawls, revealing the very 
commonplace countenance of a fat burly 
man, about fifty years of age, with great 
staring blue eyes, and a lank flaxen wig 
of the lightest colour I had ever seen. 
This personage gave his orders to the 
waiter in a very imperious tone, to bring 
him a plate of cold beef, and a quart of 
brown stout, and exhibited various signs 
of impatience while his commands were 
executed. 

** Cold night, sir,*' he said, at length 
addressing £e youth. *' I've traveUed 
all the way from Manchester, and feel 
now as hungry as a hunter." 

" It takes a man a long time to die of 
starvation," replied the other. " Men 
have been known to subsist for ten days 
without tasting food." 

'* Thank God, that has never been my 
case. I would not abstain from food 
ten minutes longer to save my father 
from being hanged. — Make haste, then, 
waiter !" 

The young man shook his head, and 
threw such an expression of perfect mi- 
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sery into his handsome features, that his 
companion was struck with it. 

** I'm afraid,*' he said, " you are un- 
hiq>py, in spite of being so young. You 
haven't wanted meat so long yourself, I 
hope. Waiter, what the d^jl*s keeping 
you with that 'ere beef?" 

« Worse, worse," replied the other, in 
a hollow voice* ** Youth is no preven- 
tive against care, or crime, or misery, 
or — murder /" 

He added the last word with such a 
peculiar intonation, that the traveller 
started, and laid down his knife and fork, 
which he had that moment taken pos- 
session of, and gazed at him as if he were 
anxious to make out his meaning. 

"Don't judge of me harrfily," con- 
tinued the youth ; *< but listen to me, I 
beseech you, only for a moment, and yon 
will confer a great obligation on a fellow- 
creature, and prevent misery of which 
you can have no conception." 

The man thus addressed remained mo- 
tionless with surprise. He never lifted 
h» eyes from the deeply mdancholy 
countenance of the narrator f and I must 
confess I listened with no little earnest- 
ness to the disclosure he made myself. 

" At sixteen years o£ age,** he said, 
" I found myself a dcniEen of the wilds. 
Shadbd from the summer heats, by mag- 
nificent oaks of the primevid forest, where 
I lived; and secured from the winter's 
^d, by skins of the tiger and lynx, I 
had not a desire ungratified. Groves of 
ovange-trees spread themselves for hun- 
dreds of miles along our river: cocoa- 
nuts, and all the profusion of fruits and 
flowers with which the Great Spirit saw 
fit to beautify the ordinal paradise of 
man, supplied every want. The eaglet's 
feather in my hair, the embroidery of 
my wampum belt, pointed out to my 
followers where their obedience was to be 
rendered ; and I felt myself prouder of 
their unhesitating submission, and the 
love with which they r^arded me, than 
that the blood of a hundred kings flowed 
in my veins. I was Chief of the Chac- 
taws and Musoogulges. My mother was 
of European origin : her grandfather had 
visited the then thinly populated regions 
of North America, in company with se- 
veral hundred bold and heroic spirits like 
himself whose aspirations for the inde- 
pendence and equality of man, had car- 
ried them beyond the dull cold letter of 
the law. His name yet survives in Tip- 
perary; his boldness was the theme of 
song ; and the twelve dastard mechanics, 
who, at the bidding of a judge, consented 
to deprive their country of its ornament 



and hero, and to banish him, with aH the 
nobility of his nature fresh upon him, 
were stigmatized as traitors to the cause 
of freedom. In spite, however, of their 
cowardice and meanness, they could not 
resist displaying the veneration in which 
they hdd lum, by entwining hb wrists 
with massive belts ; and even around his 
legs they suspended migestic iron chains, 
which rattled with surpassing grandeur 
whenever he moved. He had not been 
long in the new land to which his merits 
had thus transferred him, when his name 
became as illustrious in it as it had been 
in his own. The name of O* Flaherty is 
still, I understand, a word of fear to the 
sleepy-eyed burghers of the law-.oppres- 
sed towns. But his course was as short 
as it was glorious. In leading a midnight 
attack on the stordiouse of some tyran- 
nizing merchant, he was shot in the act 
of breaking open a box which contained 
a vast quantity of coin. He fell — and 
though he lived for several wedu, he 
kept his teeth dose upon the residence of 
his followers. He died, as a hero should 
die, calm, collected, fearless. Even when 
the cord with which they had doomed 
him to perish was folded round his neck, 
he disdained to purchase an extension of 
his life by treachery to his friends. ' An 
O' Flaherty,' he said, <can die— but he 
never 'peaches.' He left a son, who was 
worthy of his father's fame. Like him 
he was inspired with an indonutable ha- 
tred of tyranny and restraint; with a 
noble and elevating desire to bring bade 
those golden days, when all things were 
in common — when man, standing in the 
dignity of his original nature, took to 
himself whatever pleased his fkncy, and 
owed no allegiance to the debasing influ- 
ence of the law. From this noble stock 
my mother was descended; and when 
her beauty and th6 heroism of her cha- 
racter had raised her to be the consort of 
the Forest King, she seemed to fed that 
she was just in the situation for which 
she was destined by her nature. The 
pride of ancestry, and the remembrance 
of the glorious achievements which had 
rendered the names of her forefathers 
illustrious, beamed from her eye, and 
imprinted a majesty upon her brow, 
which we seek for in vain in females of 
inglorious birth. Attakul-kuUa, which, 
in the puerile language of the whites, 
means the Little Carpenter, was my 
father's name. On his head, when going 
forth to battle, he wore a pi^er cap of 
the most warlike form, surrounded with 
nuniature saws, and surmounted with a 
golden gimlet. When I was bom, the 
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infinite nations, and kindred^ and tongues 
which confessed his sway, made every 
demonstration of satisfaction. The Mus- 
oogulges, the Simmoles, the Cherokees, 
the Chactaws, and all the other powerful 
tribes which bordered on the stately 
Alatamaha, sent deputies to the royal 
residence to congratulate their monarch 
on so auspicious an occasion. But, alas ! 
this imiversal rejoicing was soon turned 
into mourning. Amongst those who 
came as ambassadors from the neighbour- 
ing powers was Sisquo Dumfki, the rat- 
catcher* from a kingdom on the banks of 
the m^estic Mississippi. This man was 
the most celebrated dirinker of his nation., 
The strongest casine* seemed to have no 
more effect upon his senses than the 
purest water. At all feasts and solemn 
entertainments he was the champion of 
the Chlcasaws. His fame was not un- 
known to the leaders of our tribe. My 
royal father burned with a passionate 
thirst for glory — and also for casine. In 
the happiness of my birth he challenged 
Sisquo Dumfki to a trial of their strength 
of stomach. For five days and nights 
they sat unceasingly swallowing the de- 
licious fluid — five days and nights the 
calumet sent forth its smoke — ^never for 
one moment being lifted from the lips, 
save to make room for the cocoa-nut shell 
in which they drank their casine. Sleep 
at last seemed to weigh heavily on the eye- 
lids of my royal father — he was longer in 
the intervals of applying the goblet to his 
mouth — and at last his hand refused its 
oflSce — his head sank upon his shoulder ; 
and his generous competitor, satisfied 
with the victory he had gained, covered 
the imperial person with a robe of leopard 
skin, and left him to his repose. Repose ! 
— it was indeed his last repose— he open- 
ed his eyes but once— groaned heavily — 
then shouting * Give me casine in pail- 
fids,' — ^for the ruling passion was strong 
to the latest hour — he became immode- 
rately sick, and expired. I am afraid to 
state how much had been drank in this 
prodigious contest; but it was said by 
the court flatterers on the occasion that 
they had consumed as much liquid as 
. would have supplied a navigable canal 
from lake Ouaquaphenogan to Talaha- 
sochte ! I was an orphan ; and though 
the death of ray father had now raised 
me to a throne, I was bound by the cus- 
toms of our nation to revenge it. In 
this feeling I was bred ; I was allowed. 



* Casine, a 9ort of usquebaugh, in great re- 
quest among the Indians— and a very good 
tipple in its way.— -Rrpcrto crede. 



even from my infancy, to drink nothing 
wester than casine ; my victuals were all 
seasoned with the strongest rum ; so that 
by the time I was sixteen years of age, 
my head was so accustomed to the iaflu- 
enoe of spirituous liquors, that they were 
harmless to me as milk. Sisquo Dumfki 
was still alive, and still remained the 
unrivalled hero of his tribe. His death 
was decreed by my mother the very hour 
my father died; for this purpose she 
imbued my infant mind with unmiti- 
gated hatred of the murderer, as she 
called him, of my fether, and taught me 
the happiness and glory of revenge. She 
talked to me of attaining her object by 
the hatchet and tomahawk, doubting, 
perhi^s, that in s^te of the training I 
had received, I^ouldstill be vanquished 
by the superhuman capacity of the rat- 
catcher ; but I was confident in my own 
strength, and sending a trusty messenger 
to the encampment oi the Ghieasaws, I 
invited him to a solemn feast, and dud- 
lenged him to a trial of strength. He 
came. You may imagine, sir, to your- 
self the feelings which agitated my bosom^ 
when in my very presence, on the qa(^ 
which was the seeae of his triumph, I 
saw the perpetratcMr of a fiMlier's murder. 
Such, at least, was the light in which I 
had been taught, since tibe hour I wasi 
first suq)ettded on the aromatic boughs 
of the magnolia, to regard the proud^ 
the generous, the lofty Sisquo> Dumfki. 
How ill-foimded was my hatred oi that 
nohie individual, you will discover in the 
sequel of my story. 

" On this occasion he did not come 
alone. At his side, as he stood humbly 
before me, and paid his compliments to 
the queen, my mother, I marked with 
palpitating heart and flushing diedc, the 
most beautifid young girl I had ever 
seen. Her limbs, unconcealed by the 
foolish drapery in which the European 
damsels endeavour to hide their inferi- 
ority, were like polished marble, so 
smooth and round, and beautifully shaped. 
Round her middle she wore a light 
bandage, embroidered with the fisathers 
of the eagle, and this was the sole gar- 
ment she had on, save that her head was 
ornamented with a beautiful diadem of 
heron's plumes. She was so young, so 
artless, and so ravisbingly beautiful, that 
she took my heart captive at the first 
glance. I had at that time only twelve 
wives, selected by the regent from my 
own peculiar tribe; but several other na- 
tions had for some time been importuning 
me to choose a score or two of consorts 
from the loveliest of their maidens, and 
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I had for some reason or other delayed 
complying with their requests. But 
now I was resolved to marry the whole 
nation, so as to secure this most beauti- 
ful of her sex. Alas ! was it not madness 
thus to give way to these tender emo- 
tions, when the first word she uttered 
conveyed to me the appalling certainty 
that she was the daughter of my deadliest 
foe — of the very beio^whom it had been 
the sole object of my education to enable 
me to drink to death ! But a second look 
at the enchanting girl made me forgetful 
of every feeling of revenge. I spoke to 
her — I found her soft, sweet, ddightful, 
— a daughter of the pathless forest,— 
stately as the loftiest palms that waved 
their plumed heads in grandeur to the 
sky, and pure as the spiral ophrys, with 
its snow-white flowers, which blossoms 
so tenderly at their foet. Her name was 
Nemrooma, which in your language 
means the spotless lily — mine, I must 
inform you, was Quinmolla, the drinker 

of rum." 

Here the young man paused, and 
sighed deeply. I confess I was intensely 
interested by the manner in which he 
related his story : the traveller to whom 
he addressed himself, was apparently fas- 
cinated by the wild beauty of his eyes ; 
for the beef still lay untasted before him, 
and he could not remove his looks, even 
for a moment, from the countenance of 
the Indian king. <<The feast was at 
last prepared," he continued, "and Sis- 
quo Dumfki and myself were placed 
in conspicuous situations, but still far 
enough removed from the spectators 
to have our conversation private. We 
drank, and every time the casine hogs- 
head was replenished, the lovely Nem- 
rooma flitted towards us with the cocoa., 
bowL I retained her hand in mine, and 
gazed upon her with cm expression in 
my glances, that sufficiently betrayed 
the interest she excited in my heart. 
She did not seem displeased with my 
admiration, but hung down her head 
and bliohed, with such bewitching inno- 
cence and beauty, as rendered her a thou- 
sand times more enchanting in my eyes 
than ever. When we had now drank 
unceasin^y for three days, I said to my 
opponent, * It grieves me, O Sisquo 
Dumfki, that this contest must be car- 
ried on to the death. Even if you are 
victorious in this trial, as sixteen years 
ago you were with my illustrious parent, 
you have no chance of escaping with 
your life. I myself, till I became ac- 
quainted with your noble sentiments, 
thirsted for your blood ; and now that I 



know you all that a chief should be, my 
soul is tortured with r^ret that it will 
be impossible to save you.' With an un- 
moved countenance the hero heard me 
declare, as it were, his condemnation to 
certain death. He drained off the bowl 
which he happened to have in his hand, 
and replied, * Death comes only once — 
the Great Spirit rejoices in the actions 
of mijestic men. There are casine and 
tobacco in Elysium.* But I was re- 
solved, if possible, to preserve my friend 
from the destruction prepared for him 
by my mother. < Sisquo^' I said. <let 
us delay the conclusion of our contest 
till some fitter opportunity. If you 
would save your life, and make me the 
happiest of kings and of mortals, pre- 
tend to be overcome by the casine, and 
ask to be left in this tent to sleep. I 
will place round it a body of my own 
guards, with orders to prevent all emis- 
saries from the queen from entering it 
under pain of death. In the meanUme 
I will wed your daughter, if it seems 
good to you ; and when by this means 
you are connected with the royal house, 
your life will become sacred, even from 
the vengeance of an offended woman.* 
« It seems good to me,' he replied, * O 
mightiest potentate on Alatamaha's 
banks; and well pleased shall I resign 
the victory to you, in hopes of conclud- 
ing a whole week with you on some 
future opportunity. With regard to 
Nemrooma — what is she but a silly 
flower, which will be too highly ho- 
noured by being transplanted into the 
gardens of the mighty Quinmolla?' 

" In pursuance of this resolution, the 
noble Sisquo Dumfki assumed every 
appearance of total inebriety ; he hic- 
cupped, sang, roared, and finally sank 
down in a state of apparent insensibility. 
I confess I was astonished at the ab- 
sence of Nemrooma on this interesting 
occasion. She came not near to cover 
her father with skins or leaves, and the 
duty was left to me of casting over him 
the royal mantle, and turning his feet 
towards the fire. With an expressive 
grasp of the hand, I left him to provide 
for his safety; for my mother, I was 
well aware, would take every means in 
her power to put him to death, in re- 
venge for his victory over her husband. 
On issuing from the tent, I was hailed 
victor by ten thousand voices ; the whole 
combined nations which owned my 
sway, seemed delirious with the triumph 
I had achieved. No conqueror return- 
ing from a successful expedition, with 
the imperial robe purpled to a deeper 
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dye with the Wood of thousands of 
his subjects, was ever received with 
such an enthusiasm of attachment. 
Calling aside the captain of my guard, I 
gave him the strictest injunctions to 
allow no one to enter the tent in which 
my illustrious competitor reposed, and 
proceeded to the wigwam of the queen. 
She was smoking when I entered ; and 
the clouds which circled round her 
head, gave to her piercing black eyes, 
the likeness of two brilliant stars shining 
in a lowering heaven. 

"< He is dead?' she said; <my son 
would scarcely venture into the presence 
of his mother, if the murderer of his 
father was left alive.* 

** * No, my mother, I replied, * he is 
sunk in deep sl6ep, and we are suffi- 
ciently revenged by having conquered at 
his own weapons the hero of the Chiea- 
saws.' 

*• * He sleeps ! — *t is well. It shall be 
my care to see that he never awakes — 
the tomahawk in a woman's hand, is as 
sure as poisonous drug in the bowl ; for, 
mark me, QuinmoUa, no powers can 
persuade me, that the glorious Atta- 
kul-kulla met with fair treatment at the 
hand of his rival at the feast. Have I 
not seen him often and often drink not 
only for five days, but for weeks and 
months together, and start up from his 
debauch as fresh as if he had been bath- 
ing in the warriors* streams in the sha- 
dowy land? Tell me, my son, that 
Sisquo Dumf ki has for the last time 
seen the light of day.' 

** * I cannot,* 1 replied; * it goes 
against my souL He trusts me — ^why 
should I be faithless as the hyena or the 
white men! — No, mother, let him live, 
for my spirit burns with admiration of 
the beautiftil Nemrooma.' 

" * The feather in thy hair was torn 
surely from the pigeon's wing, and not 
the eagle's. What ! hast thou no fear 
of the wrath of , your father, whose form 
I often see gloomily reposing beneath 
the shadow of the stately palm-tree 
which he loved the most — fearest thou 
not, that rushing from the land of spirits, 
he blast thee to the earth, with the sight 
of those frowning brows, which no mor- 
tal can look upon and live ? Away! thou 
art unworthy of the blood of a thousand 
forest kings, who, long ere we removed 
to these plains, reigned on the shores of 
the eternal Sire of Rivers;* and un- 
worthier still, since you prefer your 
love to your revenge, of the ancestry of 



* Mississippi— father of rivers. 



the Milesian lords, the O' Flaherties of 
the Tipperary wilds.*-^! stood astonished 
at this torrent of indignation, but my 
rage was at length roused as she pro- 
ceed, — *Nenurooma! and what seest 
thou in that paltry girl to wean thee 
from the nobler passion of vengeance { 
But cease to cherish fantastic hopes — 
the setting sun of yesterday went down 
upon her death.* 

** ' What! hast thou dared to blight 
the lily which I intended to carry in my 
bosom — how? when? where?* 

" * The Alatamaha is broad and deep,' 
replied my mother, ' a canoe is frail and 
slight — ill may a maiden's arm contend 
with an impetuous river. Alone in a 
fragile bark — unused to the paddle— she 
was floated down the stream.* 

«* « WreUJh 1* I [exclaimed, losing all 
respect for her dignity, in the rage that 
seized me on account of her cruelty, 
* you shall dearly pay for this. Ere the 
palm«trees are gilded seven times with 
the morning and evening suns, expect 
my return, and to suffer for your crimes. * 

*'I rushed into the open air as I 
qpoke, and leaving tents, wigwams^ 
friends, and subjects far behind me, I 
darted into the thickest of the forest» 
and pursued my way to a winding of 
the river, where I kept a canoe con- 
stantly prepared for my fishing expedi- 
tions. In it I found a supply of 
provisions, my rods, and lines ; my war- 
club, and my bow with poisoned arrows. 
1 embarked, and pushing out into the 
middle of the stream, I pursued my way 
as rapidly as I could, in hopes of over- 
taking the beautiful Nemrooma, or per- 
haps of seeing her on the bank, if she 
should have been fortunate enough to 
swim to land. I kept my eyes intently 
fixed on every bend of the stream, ia 
case her canoe should have been stranded, 
but in vain. All that day I kept on my 
course, and began to fear that ere I 
should overtake her, she would be carried 
down to a bluff in the river, which we 
had called Crocodile Island, and in that 
case I knew there was no hope of her 
safety. How peacefully, O Alatamaha, 
glided thy glorious expanse of waters, 
bearing the vast shadows of the umbra- 
geous oaks upon their bosom, while 
thy banks were made vocal by the music 
of unnumbered birds ! Little did such 
a scene of placid beauty accord with the 
tumultuous throbbings of Nemrooma's. 
agonized breast. 1 thought what must 
have been her feelings while floating past 
those magnificent scenes, clothed with all 
the verdure of luxuriant nature, and en- 
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liTcned with the glittermg plumage of 
the various people of the skies, which 
glanced for a moment across her, like 
glimpses of sunshine, and then flitted 
once more into the shadows of the 
woods. The banks were also ornamented 
with hanging garlands and bowers, 
formed, as it were, for the retreat of the 
river divinities, of the most beautiful 
shrubs and plants. And here and there 
the eye was delighted with the large 
white flowers of the ipomea, surrounded 
with its dark green leaves. 

« But all these enchanting si^ts were 
insufiBcient to divert my thoughts from 
the probable fate of the beauti^l Nem- 
rooma. All night I plied my course, 
and, in the morning, could still discover 
no trace either of the girl or her canoe. 
About noon, was I made aware, by the 
extraordinary sounds which saluted my 
ears from a distance, that I was ap- 
proaching the Crocodile lagoon. In- 
spired by fresh anxiety to overtake her, 
before entering on that fearful scene, I 
plied my utmost strength, and at a 
a bending of the river^ was rewarded for 
all my labours and anxiety, by a view of 
the tender bark only a short n^ay in 
front. Before I could place myself at 
her side, we had enter^ the dreadful 
lake, and the placid water was broken 
into a thousand ripples by the countless 
multitudes of the alligators which in- 
habited the place. The noise they made 
was of the most appalling description, 
Terrified at the perilous situation in 
which she was placed, the lovely girl 
uttered a scream of joy when she saw 
me, and had only self-possession enough 
to step from her own canoe into mine, 
when she fell down in a state of insensi- 
bility, from the violence of her contend- 
ing feelings. No sooner was her frail 
bark deserted, than it became the object 
of a fearful battle to the monsters of the 
deep. A crocodile of prodigious size 
rushed towards the canoe from the reeds 
and high grass at the bank. His 
enormous body swelled ; his plaited tail, 
bi^dished high, floated upon the lagoon. 
The waters, Uke a cataract, descended 
from his open jaws. Clouds of smoke 
issued from his nostrils. The earth 
trembled with his thunder. But im- 
mediately from the opposite side a rival 
champion emierged firom the deep. They 
suddofdy darted upon each other. The 
boiling sur&ce of the lake marked their 
rapid course, and a terrific conflict com- 
menced. Sometimes they sank to the 
bottom, folded together in horrid wreaths. 
The water became thick and discoloured. 



Again they rose to the mr&use, and then: 
jaws clapt together with a noise that 
echoed through the surrounding forest. 
Again they sank, and the contest ended 
at the bottom of the lake ; the vanquished 
monster making his Escape to the sedges 
at the shore. The conqueror now di- 
rected his cotirse to the canoe. He 
raised his head and shoulders out of the 
water, and putting his little short paws 
into the boat, he overturned it in an 
instant, and, in a few moments, frag- 
ments of it were swimming about in all 
directions. • When Nemrooma saw the 
horrid scene, she clung convulsively to 
my arm, and in some degree impeded 
my efforts to effect our escape. I 
cautioned her to be still, and pushed 
with all my force towards the entrance 
of the river out of the lagoon. But, 
alas! fortune was here against us. It 
was the time at which myriads upon 
myriads of fish take their course up the . 
river; and, as the stream is shallowest 
at this place, the crocodiles had chosen 
it as tiieir position to intercept their 
prey. The whole water, for miles on 
each side, seemed alive with fish. The 
line of crocodiles extended from shore to 
shore ; and it was the most horrific sight 
I ever witnessed, to see them dash into 
the broken ranks of the fish, and grind in 
their prodigious jaws a multitude of the 
largest trouts, whose tails flapped about 
their mouths and eyes, ere they had 
swallowed them. The horrid noise of 
their closing jaws — their rising with 
their prey, some feet upright above the 
water — the floods of foam and blood 
rushing out of their mouths, and the 
clouds of vapour issuing from their dis- 
tended nostrils, were truly horrifying. 
Anxious to escape, I now began to 
paddle towards the shore of the lagoon, 
in order to land and wait till the army 
of fish had forced their passage; alter 
which, I concluded, it would be easier 
for us to elude the satiated monsters ; 
but ere we had got half-way across the 
lake, I perceived we were pursued by 
two of an unusual size. From these 
escape by flight was impossible. They 
rapidly gained upon us, and at last one 
of them, raising himself out of the 
water, was just preparing to lay his 
paw upon the canoe, when I discharged 
an arrow, which luckily pierced his eye. 
With a roar of mingled rage and pain, 
he sank below the water, and left me to 
prepare for the assault of his companion. 
With a tremendous cry, he came up, and 
darted as swift as an arrow under my 
boat, emerging upright on my lee-quarter 
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with open jaws, and bdehing water 
and smoke, that fell upon me like rain 
in a hurricttie. Leaving the bow to 
the skilful Nemrooma, I seized my 
dub, and beat him about the head, and 
k^t him for a few minutes at a distance. 
I saw, however, he was making prepara- 
tions for his final spring ; his mouth was 
opened to a fearful width, when an 
arrow struck him directly on the tongue, 
and pinned it to his jaw. He shouted 
as he felt the pain, and darted off, no 
doubt, in quest of assistance. I shot to 
the bank with the speed of lightning, 
lifted the almost fainting Nemrooma 
firom the canoe, and led her to the foot 
of an immense magnolia, which I per- 
ceived at no great distance. Before we 
left the river, however, we saw a pro- 
digious number of crocodiles gathered 
round the boat, and one of them even 
crawled into it, and we heard our last 
iiope of safety take its leave in the crash 
of its breaking sides, as it crumbled into 
fragments beneath the unwieldy mon- 
ster's weight. The shore, I was aware, 
was also the resort of incredible multi- 
tudes of bears. Our provisions were 
exhausted, our arrows left in the canoej 
and we could see no possibility of avoid- 
ing an excruciating death.'* The nar- 
rator here stopt for a moment, and the 
traveller, breathless with intertet, said 
to him, ** For God's sake, tell me, sir, 
how you got safe off!" 

Whilst the stranger prepared to reply, 
I took advantage of the pause to look 
round the room. The supper table was 
deserted. The passengers had all paid 
their reckoning, and the waiter was 
standing expectingly at the corner of the 
sideboard. 

" How we got safe off?" replied the 
Indian chief; ** that's just the thing that 
puzzles me, and I thought you might be 
able to assist me." 

<*J assist you?" said the traveller; 
** how is that possible?" 

** Coach is quite ready, sir," interrupted 
the waiter. 

" The fact is," rejoined the young 
man, ** I have just got to that point, in a 
tale I am writing for next month's 
Blackwood, and curse me if I know 
how to get naturally away ftom the 
Crocodile Island.". 

« Coach can't wait another moment, 
sir," said the waiter ; << supper, two and 
sixpence." 

" Supper !" exclaimed the traveller, 
" this d----d fellow, with his cock-and-a- 
bull story, about being king of the jack- 
daws, or kickshaws^ or Lord knows 



what, has kept me from eating a 
morsel." 

** Coachman can*t wait a moment, 
sir." 

" I tell you I haven't tasted a mouth- 
ful since I left Birmingham." 

" You can't help me to a plan for 
getting the young people off the island?" 
said the youth. 

" May the devil catch both of them, 
and a hundred crocodiles eat every bone 
in their skins!" 

" Two and sixpence for supper, sir," 
said the waiter. 

" Two hundred and sixty devils first !" 
cried the traveller in a prodigious pas- 
sion, buttoning up his cloak and pre- 
paring to resume his journey — " let that 
infernal Indian king, who is only some 
lying scribbler in a magazine, pay for it 
himself, for I'm hanged if he hasn't 
cheated me out of my cold beef, and 
drank every drop of my porter to the 
bargain." 

** All right, gentlemen," said the 
coachman in the yard. 

" All right," replied the guard ; « tsh ! 
tsh ! ya ! hip — ts ! ts! " — and the half- 
famished outside passenger was whirled 
along Corn Market, and over Magdalen 
Bridge, at the rate of eleven miles an 
hour, -^BlackwooiTs Magazine, 



MISCELLANIES. 



AURICULAR CONFESSION. 

Louis the Fourteenth once asked a priest, 
if a penitent confided to him the know- 
ledge of a plot that was forming to take 
away the life of his king, he would 
inform him of the danger? To this 
question the Confessor replied, <<No, 
Sire ; I would throw myself before your 
Majesty to ward off the blow ; but were 
you certain to fall by the hand of the 
assassin, I would not betray the con., 
fession." 

thieves' vinboab. 

During the great plague in London, in 
the year 1666, four thieves, availing 
themselves of the public calamity, took 
the opportunity to plunder the houses of 
the dead and dying, yet notwithstanding, 
they escaped the infection themselves. 
On it being inquired how they thus en- 
sured their own safety, it was found 
that they constantly carried about them 
sponges of prepared vinegar ; which pre- 
paration future apothecaries adopted in 
all infectious cases, and sold under the 
denomination of Thieves* Vinegar, 
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The liquor called punch has become so 
truly Enelish, that it is often supposed 
to be indigenous in this country, though 
its name at least is Oriental. The Per- 
sian puiy, or Sanscrit pancha (i. e. )Jwet 
i^ the etymon of its title, and denotes 
the number of ingredients of which it 
is composed. Addison* s fox-hunter, who 
testified so much surprise when he found 
that, of the materials of which this << truly 
English** beverage was made, only the 
uxUer belonged to England, would have 
been more astonished had his informant 
also told him, that it derived even its 
name firom the east. 

A STRANGE STORY. 

«< One thing,** says Bishop Hall in his 
travels, <' I may not omit, without sinful 
oversight : a short, but memorable story, 
which the Grefficr of that town, though . 
of a different religion, reported to more 
ears than ours. When the last inquisition 
tyrannised in those parts, and helped to 
spend the fagots of Ardenna, one of the 
rest, a faithftil confessor, being led far to 
his stake, sung psalms along the way, 
with a heavenly courage, and in vic- 
torious triiunph. The cruel officer, en- 
vyii^ his last mirth, and vexed to see 
him merrier than his tormentors, com- 
manded him to keep silence: he sings 
still, as desirous to improve his last breath 
to the best . The view of his approaching 
glory created his joy ; his joy breaks out 
into a cheerful confession. The enraged 
officer causes his tongue to be drawn out 
to its full length, and to be cut off near 
the roots. Bloody wretch ! To thee it 
was music to hear his shrieks, but tor- 
ment to bear the music of his pious joy. 
The poor martyr dies in silence, and 
rests in peace. Not many months after, 
this butcherly officer had a son bom 
with his tongue hanging down upon his 
chin, like a deer after a long chase; 
which never could be gathered up within 
the bounds of bis lips. O, the divine 
hand, full of justice and retribution V* 

ABYSSINIAN BARRISTERS. 

In courts of law, whether held by the 
governor of a province or by a subor- 
dinate magistrate, the plaintiff and the 
defendant ^stand up with their dress tied 
round their middle, leaving the upper 
part of the body naked ; a custom which 
is observed even in the severest weather. 
The tuwerkaSi or lawyers, stahd on either 
side of them, pleading in a loud tone of 
voice their several causes ; during which 
process wagers of mules, cows, slieep. 



and gold, are continually laid by these 
orators, that they will prove such and 
such charges contained in the libel; and 
in all cases the forfeit becomes the per- 
quisite of the presiding judge. They 
also bind themselves in a similar way 
not to speak until their antagonist shall 
have finished his address ; but, as often 
happens, the falsehoods related by the 
one incense the other to such a degree, 
that, although he holds his mouth with 
his hand, he forgets himself and ex- 
claims, "A lie!'* He is instantly ad- 
dressed by the governor's servant, whose 
office it is to watch for such slips, and is 
obliged either to give bond for the pay- 
ment of his bet, or to submit to personal 
restraint. — Edhtburgk Cabinet LUfrary, 



CURIOUS PARALLEL. 

The history of the world, says a writer 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review, is ever 
exhibiting the same phenomena: 3,000 
years ago, a colony came from a distant 
commercial country, igid obtained par- 
mission to establish a factory on the 
north coast of Africa, and.en^Ud by re- 
ducing the people of the country to sub- 
jection. In modem times the very same 
thing has been done on the coasts of In- 
dia. It may be doubted, however, whe- 
ther the British will equal the Cartha- 
ginian dominion in permanence; it is 
certain that a chief cause of the fiill of 
Carthage was her alienating the affec- 
tions of her African subjects by excess 
of taxation, in consequence of the ex- 
pensive wars in which the ambition and 
lust of dominion of some of her leading 
men engaged her. We should take 
warning : if once our government is felt 
to be oppressive in Inma, our dominion 
there is gone. 

AN ABSENT MAN. 

M. de Brancas was very deeply in love 
with the lady whom he married. On 
his wedding-day he went to thke a bath, 
and was afterwards going to bed at the 
bath-house. "Why are you going to 
bed here. Sir ?*' said his valet-de-chambre ; 
"do you not mean to go to your wife?" 
*'I bad quite forgotten,'* he replied. 
He was the Queen-mother's chevt^ier 
d'honneur. One day, while she was at 
church, Brancas forgot that the Queen 
was kneeling before him, for, as her 
back was very round, her head could 
hardly be seen when she hung it down. 
He took her for a prie-dieu, and kneH 
down upon her, putting his elbows upon 
her shoulders, llie Queen was, of course« 
not a little surprised to find her cheva- 
lier d^konneur upon her back, and all the 
by-standers ready to die with laughing. 
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THE AUTHOR. 

(Concluded from page 279.) 

CHAPTER III. — THE PLAY. 

''Fierce champion, Fortitade, that knows no 
fean 

Or hisses, blows, or want, or loss of ears ; 

Calm Temperance, whose blessings those par- 
take. 

Who hunger and who thirst for scribbline's 
Sake." 

Mr eccentric companion proceeded in his 
story, gathering new animation as he 
recapitulated the battles which he had 
fought, and the victories which he might 
have won . 

" For a long time, sir, after the melan- 
choly catastrophe of my novel, I was 
completely discouraged. I felt an in- 
difference towards the world. I had 
soared so high upon the wings of hope 
that the fall almost broke my heart ; but 
soon the disi^pointment began to lose its 
bitterness, and I received a consolation 
(which, wicked as it was, I could not 
repress) in discovering that hundreds of 
tmsuccessful authors were exactly in my 
condition: then I remembered that as 
great fame, once acquired, would be 
everlasting, I could not expect to acquire 
it without immense trouble and assiduous 
application. GraduaUy I shook off the 
hateM fetters of gloomy despair, and, 
like some deluded slave to a false wo- 
man's charms, I allowed cheating hope 
to lead me captive again. My brain be- 
gan to effervesce with exuberance of im- 
agination, and gave promise of something 
more exquisite still. Novel- writing was 
out of the question : I had manufactured 
one, and if the public did not like it, 
they might let it alone ; and so they did 
— the more shame for them. 

'' I felt as proud as Lucifer in my de- 
feat, and was resolved never to compli- 
ment with another, the world who had 
used my last so villanously. No, thought 
I, 1*11 write a play, and give Shakspeare 
and Otway a little rest. If I cannot get 
in the great temple one way, I'll try an- 
other; and, with increasing avidity, I 
went at it again. It was not long before 
I began to entertain the idea that my 
mind was peculiarly adapted for dramatic 
writing. I was not formed to wade 
through the dull drudgery of novel de- 
scriptions-:- to expatiate upon little rivu- 
lets, tinkling among big rocks — and amo- 
rous breezes making love to sentimental 
green trees. In my present avocation, 
the azure heavens, the frowning moun- 
tain, the broad ocean, the shadowy forest, 
and < all that sort of thing,' would fall 



beneath the painter *s care : skies would 
be manufactured to give light to my Jie- 
roes, and cities would sprout up, in which 
they could act their adventures. Mv 
play would present a great field for tri- 
umph, and * yoimg, blushing Merit, and 
neglected Worth,' must be seen, and con- 
sequently admired. Now would the evn- 
obodied visions of my fancy go to the 
hearts of the public through their e«^ 
as well as theu* eyes, and genius would 
wing its sparkling way amid the thun- 
dering acclamations of thousands of ad- 
miring spectators. * Now,' said I to my- 
self, * I have the eel of glory by the ttul, 
and it shall not escape me, suppery as 
it is.* 

" With a perseverance which elicited 
praise from myself, if from nobody else, 
I mounted my Pegasus, and jogged along 
this newly discovered road to immor- 
tality. The external and common world 
melted from my mind when I sat down 
to my task, and, although it was evanes- 
cent as poets* pleasures generally are, 
few men enjoyed more happiness than I 
— as the tattered trappings of my poor 
garret seemed dipped in the enchanting 
magnificence of my dreams, and I rioted 
in visions of white paper snow-stormy 
and dramatic thunder and lightning. I 
sought every opportimity for stage effect 
-^to have trap-doors and dungeons, un- 
expected assassinations, and resurrections 
more unexpected still. 

** My undertaking seemed very easy at 
first, but I soon found myself bewildered 
amid difficulties seriously alarming. At 
one time I brought a whole army of sol- 
diers on the stage, and made them fight 
a prodigious battle, without discovering, 
till half the poor fellows were slain, that 
the whole affair had taken place in a 
lady's chamber ! This was easily reme- 
died, but I experienced infinitely more 
trouble with the next. I had formed a 
hero, in whom were concentrated all the 
virtues, beauties, and accomplishments 
of human kind: a real Sir William 
Wallace — ^gigantic in person and mind — 
who never opened his lips but to speak 
blank verse — who did not know that 
there was such a person as Fear on the 
face of the globe, and could put a whole 
army to flight by just offering to draw 
his sword. It was my design artfully to 
lead him into the greatest extremes of 
danger, and then artfully to lead him out 
again ; but, in the paroxysm of my en- 
thusiasm, i at length got him into a 
scrape, from which no human power could 
possibly extricate him. 

'* His enemies, determined not to give 
10 
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so terrible a fellow the slightest chance 
of escape, had confined him in a tremen- 
dous dungeon, deep, and walled around 
on all sides by lofty rocks, and moun- 
tains totally impenetrable. To this 
dreadful abode there was only one little 
entrance, which was strictly guarded by 
a band of soldiers, who were ordered 
never to take their eyes off the door, and 
always to keep their guns cocked. Now 
here was a predicament, and I knew not 
what to do. The whole of the preceding 
was so beautifully arranged, that to cut 
it out would be impossible. Yet there 
he was, poor youth, without the slender- 
est hope of freedom, cooped up among 
everlasting mountains, beneath which 
Atlas himself might have groaned in vain. 
What was I to do? He must be released. 
The audience would expect it, as a com- 
mon civility, that I would not murder 
him before their eyes. It would have 
been ungenteel ib a degree. At length 
I hit it, after paving conceived almost 
inconceivable pans, and vainly attempted 
to manage ponderous ideas, which were 
too heavy for my use. I proposed to in- 
troduce a ghost'-a spirit, which would 
at once please the pit, and be a powerful 
friend to the imprisoned soldier. 

«* At the dead of the night, when he 
sat ruminating on the vicissitudes of life, 
and spouting extemporaneous blank- verse 
soliloquies (at which I had spent many 
midnight hours), the genius of the moun- 
tain comes down in a thunder cloud, and 
thus addresses the pensive hero. — You 
will be pleased to observe the rude and 
natural dignity of language, which it was 
a great point with me to preserve.— 

Genius. Hero of earth, thine eyes look red 
with weeping. 

UeroC laying his handupon his sword}. Who 
says he e'er saw Bamaioosa weep 1 

Gen. Nay, hold thy tongue, and shut thy 
wide-oped JHw: 
I come to save thee, if thou wilt be saved. 

IJero. I will not perish, ifol help it can; 
Bat who will cleave these cursed rocks apart, 
And give me leave to leave this cursed place. 
Where lizards crawl athwart my sinking flesh, 
And bnlfrogs jnmp, and toads do leap about? 

Gen. I — I can do whatever I have a mind : 
I am the genius of this lonesome place. 
And 1 do think you might more manners have. 
Than thus to speak to him that is your host. 

Hero, If thou art really what thou seem'st 
to be, 
Jnst let me out of this infjernal hole. 
Ob 1 my dear fellow, take me hence away — 
' My soul's in arms, impatient for the fray ! ' 
Take me from deeds I've often thought upon, 
Down deep in dreadful dungeons darkly done ! 

*^ The alliteration in the last line melts 
the tender heart of the genius : he waves 
his hand in the air; his cloudy throne 
streams thunder and lightning from every 



side ; instantaneously a convulsion ensues ; 
the stage becomes the scene of general 
conflagration; a number of small imps 
and little devils, fiery-breathed dragons 
and red-nosed salamanders, are seen 
sporting about in the confusion, till the 
whole explodes, and out walks my man, 
through a prodigious crack in the moun- 
tain, which heals up after him as he goes 
along. The consternation of the guards 
may be imagined, but unless I had the 
MS. here, I could not -attempt to de- 
scribe it. 

** At length it was written, rehearsed, 
and advertised, and its name, in great 
capitals, stared from every brick waU and 
wooden fence in the city. 

"Delightful anticipations of immor- 
tality began to thr6ng upon my mind, 
and I could almost hear the various the- 
atre cries of ' bravo,* * encore,* and ' au- 
thor.* With some trouble, I had prepared 
a very handsome speech, to be spoken 
when I should be called out, and prac- 
tised bowing before a looking-glass with 
great success. Indeed, by the time the 
evening of representation arrived, I was 
prepared for every triumph which fate 
could have in store for me ; and I had 
vowed an unalterable determination not 
to lose my firmness of mind in the heavi- 
est flood of prosperity that could possibly 
pour in upon me. 

" The evening arrived — a fine, cool, 
moonlight night. The stars twinkled 
upon me as I hastened to the theatre, as 
if congratulating me from their lofty sta- 
tions in the sky ; and the most refreshing 
breezes played around my head, me- 
thought, whii^ering soft nonsense in my 
ear. I walked with a proud step to the 
door, entered majestically, and took my 
seat modestly. 

" The house was already thronged with 
ladies and gentlemen, with their various 
appendages of quizzing-glasses and bam- 
boo canes ; and frequent murmurs of im- 
patience buzzed around, by which I felt 
extremely flattered. The end of my 
troubles seemed already at hand, and I 
thought Fame, on her adamantine tablet, 
had already vn-itten * William Lackwit, 
Esquire, Author in general,' in letters 
too indelible for time itself to erase. 
Fear faded away in the dazzling brilliancy 
of that smiling multitude, and my soul 
floated about in its delicious element of 
triumphant hope, with a sensation such 
as arises after a good dose of exhilarating 
gas. 

**Alas! * *t was but a dream !* I soon 
perceived that Fortune frowned on my 
efforts, and had taken the most undis- 
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guised method of blasting my hopes. A 
most diabolical influenza had for some 
time raged in the cityi which on this very 
evening seemed at its height. A con- 
vulsion of coughing kept the whole au- 
dience in incessant confusion ; and with 
the most harrowing apprehensions, I lis- 
tened to noises of every description, from 
the £Eunt, sneeae-like effusion of some 
little girl's throat, to the deep^toned and 
fiur-soundingJ>ellow of the portly alder- 
man. Besides v-4fais, I had the pleasure 
to observe some of my most devoted ene- 
mies scattered, as if intentionally, through 
the critical pit, scowling in ten>fold 
blackness upon the scene, and apparently 
waiting, in composed hatred, an oppor- 
tunity to give me *the goose.* Medi- 
tation raged high, as I observed these 
significant and threatening appearances, 
and I could scarcely have been in greater 
trepidation if I had been attacked with 
hydrophobia itself. 

*5 The curtain rose soon, and my first 
characters appeared ; but, fire and fury ! 
I did not recognize them myself! 

** The play proceeded, and a scene en- 
sued which gentlest moderation might 
denominate 'murder, most foul.' My 
dear sir, you can have no idea of it. 
They had cut out my most beautiful sen- 
timents. The very identical remarks 
which I had intended should bring the 
house down, were gone, and * left not a 
trace behind.* One recited a speech 
which was intended to have been spoken 
by another, and he spouted one that 
should not have been spoken at all. My 
finest specimens of rhetoric failed, from 
their clumsy manner of delivery, and all 
my wit missed fire. Oh! if you coidd 
have seen them, like a pack of wild, bulls 
in a garden of flowers, breaking rudely 
over all those delicate bushes of poetry, 
and trampling down the sweetest roses 
in the field of literature. The prettily 
/ turned expressions, which should have 
been carefully breathed upon the audi- 
ence, with a softened voice and pensive 
eye, were bawled out in an unvaried, 
monotonous tone of voice, and a face as 
passionless as a barber's block. The 
whole play was destroyed. 

*< < There was nip, and snip, and cut, 
and slish, and slash,' till the first act 
ended, and then was a slight hiss. < Cold 
drops of sweat stood on my trembling 
flesh ;* but I pulled my hat fiercely over 
my beating brow, and, angry and despe- 
rate, prepared for the brooding storm. 
On my mountain scene I laid my prin- 
cipal dependence ; and if that felled me, 
' then welcome despair.' At last it came :. 



there was the dungeon, and a man in it, 
with a wig, which covered the greatest 
part of his real hair, and a face sublimely 
out and slashed over with a piece of coal. 
Instead of the beautiful countenance 
which had gleamed upon me in my poetic 
vision, there was a thin, hump-backed 
little fellow, with a tremendous pair of 
red whiskers, and a pug nose ! My fac- 
simile of Sir William WaUace with red 
whiskers and' a pug nose I ! Sir, it threw 
me into one of the most violent fevers I 
ever had. Besides all these, * his face was 
dirty, and his hands unwashed;' and he 
proceeded to give such a bombastic flou- 
rish of his arm, and his voice rose to such 
a high pitch, that he was hailed with loud 
laughter, and shouts of *Make a bow, 
Johnny — make a bow,' till my head 
reeled in delirious despair. 

"But the language and stage effect 
might redeem the errors of the actor, and 
I remained in a delightfiil agony for the 
result. Lazy time at length brought it 
upon the stage; but oh, ye gods ! what a 
fall was there! As the thunder-doud 
and genius were floating gracefully down, 
one of the ropes cracked, and the en- 
chanter of the cavern hurt his nose against, 
the floor, notwithstanding a huge pair of 
gilt pasteboard wings, which spread them- 
selves at his shoulders. He got up, how- 
ever, and went on till the explosion was 
to have taken place : then he waved his 
wand, with an air which was not intended 
to have been resisted; but, miserabil^ 
dictu! the crack would not open, and 
Bamaloosa trotted off* by one of the side- 
scenes, amidst hoots of derision from 
every part of the house. 

** The green curtain fell. A universal 
hiss, from ' the many-headed monster of 
the pit,' rung heavily in my ears. I had 
seen my poor play murdered and damned 
in one night, and it was enough to quench 
all future hopes of literary eminence. I 
rushed, desperate, from the spot, • not 
choosing to stay for the farce; and, in 
the confusion of unsuccessful genius, I 
kicked two little red-headed feSows into 
the gutter for asking of me a check. 

<< In the anguish of my disappointment, 
I dreamed a combination of every thing 
horrible, to tantalize'and terrify my poor 
tired brain ; and I arose with a head-ach 
and a heart-aoh, and no very great opi- 
nion of any one in the world, but myself. 

*' You have convinced me that gene- 
rosity has not taken French leave of 
every bosom, and I shall always look 
back upon the moments I have spent 
with you as bright exceptions to those of 
my past life. And, now," continued he,. 
u 2 
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pocketing the remaining bone, putting a 
couple of potatoes in his bosom, and 
taking a long draught of wine — "and 
now, I trust, we are square: you have 
provided me a dinner, and I have treated 
you to * a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul.* If I see you again, ' I shall re- 
member you were bountiful ;* if not, God 
bless you and yours." 

He gave me a hearty shake by the 
hand, and darted from the room. I 
caught a glimpse of his figure as he 
passed the window, and saw the pocn* 
author no more. 



ERRORS AND ANACHRONISMS. 

No. III. 

At a caktab. 

Ik " King John," we find cannon, with 
ha^'faced groats and three-farthing pieces, 
^c. Cards, too, are introduced, and Ba- 
nlisco, a character of the time of Shaks- 
peare. The Dauphin, too, is gifted with 
a fore-sight somewhat above his fellows, 
seeing that he aUudes to a volley of shot 
befijre gunpowder was invented. 

O ! bravely came we off, 
When with a voliey of our needless shot 
After Bttch bloody toil we bid good night. 

Act. V. Scene 5. 

The Danish history has placed " Ham- 
let" in fabulous times long before the 
introduction of Christianity into the north 
of Europe. There is, therefore, great 
impropriety in the frequent aUusions to 
Christian customs. Hamlet swears by 
St. Patrick,* and converses with GuUder* 
stem on the Children cf the Chapel of St. 
Paul's^ In several places cannon are in- 
troduced, and a good deal of the theatrical 
inanners of Shakspeare's own time. We 
have a Danish seal royal long before seals 
were used — A University at Wittemburg, 
Swiss CruardSf Serjeants, or Bailiffs, — bells 
— ducats — crown-pieces — modem-heraldry 
^-rapiers-^modem fencing, &c. 

Among the Dramatis Personte of many 
of Shakspeare's Flays, we find a curious 
medley of ancient and modem names. At 

* How the poet comes to make Hamlet swear 
hySt.Patrich (observes Mr. Warburton) I know 
not. However, at this time, all the northern 
world had their learning from Ireland, to which 
it had retired, and there floarished, under the 
auspices of this Saint. But it was probably 
saia only at random, for he makes Hamlet a 
student at Wittemburg. Mention is also made 
of the dock striking twdve^-of Sunday— a half- 
penny— Julius demir—Our Saviowr^a birth- 
Paris— Hercules— ducats— JeptJuih, Judge of 
Israel— month of May— St. valentine's Day, 



Ephesus we have Pinch, a schoolmaster; 
at Mitelene, BouU, a clown; and at 
Athens, Snug, Snqvt, Quince, See, En- 
glish names are alio given to foreigners. 
Thus at Vienna we have Froth and Elbow ; 
in Navarre, Dull, Costard, and Moth ; and 
in lllyria, Sir Toby Belch, and Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek. But these, strictly speaking, 
are not anachronisms, but perhaps justi- 
fiable licenses; for he could not so well 
have transmitted the humour of such 
characters as the above to an English 
audience under the disguise of foreign 
names, though it miist be admitted t^ 
more English characters, as well as names 
are sometimes introduced. Nor is Shaks- 
peare always responsible for such whim- 
sicalities, for they are occasionally to be 
traced in the materials whereof his Plays 
were constructed; and others belong to 
those authors whom he had only assisted 
in dramas, the whole compontion of which 
has been erroneously ascribed to him. 

A talent for discriminating human cha^- 
racters, and delineating their traits with 
perfect accuracy, is one of the rarest gifls 
of Heaven; and whoever possesses that 
talent in an eminent degree, will nc^ 
fail to produce performances that wiU 
obtain a high degree of applause, what- 
ever may otherwise be the defects. 
Shakspeare, who possessed this happy- 
talent in a degree superior to that of any 
other of the sons of men, has, notwith- 
standing the innumerable errors and defects 
that abound in his works, obtained a 
degree of celebrity that nothing else could 
ever have given him ; and which, not- 
withstanding the attacks of snarling crhics^ 
will continue to increase as long as the 
language in which he writes shall be 
understood. 

The most whimsical of the French 
Scriptural Damans or Mysteries,* was 
the exhibition of Noah as a ship-builder 
preparatory to the Deluge. He is dis- 
covered assisted by a large gang of Angels 
working as his journeymen, whose great 
solicitude is to keep their wings out of 
the way of their hatchets, &c. At length, 
the whole of them strike for wages, until 
the arrival of a body of gens-d'armes im- 
mediately brings them to order, by whom 
they are threatened to be sent back to 
Heaven, if they do not behave them^ 
selves. 



* One of these Mysteries has for its subject 
the election of an Apostle to supply the place of 
the traitor Judas. A dignity so awful is con- 
ferred in the meanest manner possible to con- 
ceive. It is don^Jby drawing tvfo straws, of 
which he who gets the longest becomes the 
Apostle. Louis Chocquet was a favourite com- 
poser of these religious performances. 
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NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Stort without an End, translated 

from the German of Carov6, by Sar<zk 

Austin, 
Sketches op Natural History, by 

Mary Howitt. 
We do not think with Rousseau, that 
fables should be kept from children ; on 
the contrary, we hold that good and in- 
telligible moral lessons may be conveyed 
in these little fictions. It is preposterous 
to suppose that they can be mistaken or 
misinterpreted by an ordinarily intelli- 
gent child. The young miss or master 
who requires to be told that animals have 
not the gift of speech, should certainly 
not be suffered to peruse fables; but we 
never yet met with a child who could not 
discover the moral of every fable in the 
spelling-book. 

The first of the two little works under 
notice is " The Story without an end," a 
small volume of exceeding beauty, em- 
bellished with twelve exquisite engravings 
on wood. The story conveys an excel- 
lent moral, and is well worthy the pe- 
rusal of "children of larger growth." 
The illustrations shew to what a height 
of perfection the art of wood engraving 
has arrived in this country : each cut is 
a perfect gem. This little tome will 
have many admirers ; it is a literary 
curiosity. 

The *' Sketches of Natural History" 
are a series of poems for " youthful 
minds," illustrated by numerous cuts, 
which, though not of so high an order as 
those of the foregoing work, are, never- 
theless, clever and spirited specimens of 
wood engraving. Many of the little 
poems are pleasingly written; but we 
are most taken with the apologue of 
" the Spider and the Fly,'* which we give 
below. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

AN APOLOOUB. 
A NXW VBESION OP AN OLD STORY. 

" Wii>L yoa walk into my parlonr?" said tlie 

Spider to tlie Fly, 
** T is the prettiest little parlour that ever you 

did spy ; 
Tlie way into ray parlonr is pp a winding stair, 
And I 've a many cario«s tilings to shew when 

yoa are there." 
** Oh, DO, no," said the little Fly, " to ask me 

is in vain, 
For who goes op yonr winding stair can ne'er 

come down again." 
" I'm sure yon must be weary, dear, with soar- 
ing up so high ; 
Will you rest upon ray little bed?" said the 

Spider to the Fly, 
** There are pretty curtains'^drawn around ; the 

sheets are fine and thin, 
Aad if you like to re^ t awhile, I'll snugly tuck 

you in !" 



« Oh no, no," said the Uttle Fly, « for I've 

often heard it said. 
They never, never wake again, who sleep upon 

your bed I" 

Said the cunning Spider to the Fly, " Dear 

friend, what can I do. 
To prove the warm affection I've always felt 

for yon ? 
I have within my pantry, good store of all 

that's nice ; 
I'm sure you're very welcome — will yon please 

to take a sheet" 
** Oh no, no," said the Uttle Fly, ** kind sir, 

that cannot be, 
I've heard what 's in your pantry, and I do not 

wish to see I" 

" Sweet creature I" said the Spider, " you 're 

witty and you 're wise. 
How handsome are yonr gansy wings, how 

brilliant are your eyes ! 
I've a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf. 
If yon '11 step in one moment, dear, you shall 

behold yourself." 
** I thank yon, gentle sir," she said, ** for what 

you *re pleased to say, 
And bidding you good morning now, I'll call 

another day." 

The Spider turned him rouod about, and went 

into his den. 
For well he knew the silly Fly would soon 

come back again : 
So he wove a subtle web, in a little corner sly, 
And set his table ready, to dine upon the Fly. 
Then he came out to his door again, and merrily 

did sing, 
«Come hither, hither, pretty Fly, with the 

pearl and silver wing ; 
Your robes are green and purple — there 's a 

crest upon your head ; 
Yonr eyes are like the diamond bright, but 

mine are dull as lead!" 

Alas, alas ! how very soon this silly little Fly, 
Hearing; his wily, flattering words, came slowly 

flitting by ; 
With buuing wings she hung aloft, then near 

and nearer drew, 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green 

and purple hue — 
Thinking only of her crested head — poor foolish 

thing I At last, 
Up jumped the cunning Spider, and fiercely 

held her fast. 
He dragged her up his winding stair, into his 

dismal den. 
Within his Uttle parlour— but she ne'er came 
, out again! 

And now dear little children, who may this 

story read. 
To idle, silly flattering words, I pray you ne'er 

give heed: 
Unto an evil counsellor, close heart, and ear, 

and eye. 
And take a lesson from this tale, of the Spider 

and the Fly. 

In taking leave of these pretty and in- 
structive little volumes, we would hint to 
such of our friends as have " given hos- 
tages to fortune," that they will not meet 
with objects more deserving their notice, 
as Christmas presents, than " The Story 
without an end," and " Sketches of Natural 
History " For the latter we have only 
to express our regret, that the name of 
Howitt should ever have been connected 
with less pleasing subjects. 
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ON CONVERSATION. 

It is strange^ considering the great pcnr- 
tion of our life that is spent in society, 
and the dependence of our happiness 
upon the power of thus spending it, the 
small number who know how to converse. 

Conversation is at once the bond which 
holds society together, and the ingredient 
which renders it pleasant. It is true, 
that so gregarious an animal is man, 
even a mute gains upon our affections 
and becomes indispensable to us, if any 
connexion of birth or, affiance, or the 
necessities of business, bring us constant- 
ly together. There is a fine example of 
this in Sir Walter's story of the two 
drovers — ^neither of them men with many 
ideas, or great power of expressing even 
their limited range, yet going on most 
sociably together, whistling as they went. 
I have known two divinity students live, 
during the entire course of their aca- 
demic career, in the same apartment, 
each immersed in his books tiie whole 
of the long winter evening, serving each 
other at meal-times rather by the inter- 
vention of signs than of words, yet 
dearly attached, as the events of their 
after-life clearly shewed. Nay, I am by 
no means certain, that had not the affec- 
tions of Jeanie Deans been pre-engaged, 
even the mute attentions of Dumbiedikes 
would not have been successful at last. 
In these instances, however, we remark 
no more than an instinctive averdon to 
solitude, and a clinging to the object 
which redeems us from it, that man shares 
in common with the brutes. 

By society, is meant those wider re- 
unions of human beings, in which the 
interchange of ideas expands the mind, 
at the same time that the necessity of 
mutual deference smoothes away its 
harshnesses. No one who has had the 
ill-luck to be seated at dinner next to 
some monosyllabic neighbour, who re- 
plies to the first attempt to draw him 
into a conversation with " No*' — ^to the 
second with *' Yes" — and to the third 
with •* Perhaps ;" and who has felt the 
load of discomfort which lies upon the 
heart, while sitting amidst an assemblage 
of such non-intercourse gentlemen, in a 
room dimly lighted with half-snuffed 
candles, can doubt of the importance of 
small-talk to the well-being and comfort 
of society. 

There are a great many causes, each 
of which is singly capable of rendering 
one unable to discharge this social duty. 
Some are prevented from talking by sheer 
stupidity. Others, who have ideas 



enou|^ are hindered by constitutional 
phlegm — they like to follow out the 
trains of thought which cross their brains, 
and are too indolent to care for the amuse- 
ment of their neighbours. These are 
comparatively happy in their silence ; 
but there is a class of noortals who are 
anxious to join in conversation, but who 
never can hit upon a subject. . People 
of this kind sit upon thorns the whole 
time that they are in company, fretting 
under the consciousness of appearing 
stupid and uninteresting. They are de- 
serving of our pity, for their annoyance 
is simply the consequence of a constitu- 
tional want of readiness and self-posses- 
sion. Those, cm the contrary, who are 
kept silent, by a resolve never to say any 
thing but what is striking or profoundr--* 
who allow the conversation to flag while 
they are straining after some witticism, 
are only suffering the just punishment 
of their vanity, when they undergo such 
mortification. 

It is not every one who can talk, that 
is capable of holding conversation. Some, 
from an overflow of animal spirits, chat- 
ter on continually, never inquiring whe- 
ther their hearers are amuseti^ nor greatly- 
caring for their admiration, blest in the 
consciousness thai their tongues are 
wagging. Others enter into company 
with a desperate resolution to be amusing^ 
and a long stock of common-places, with 
which they overwhelm every one who 
comes within the sphere of their attrac- 
tion. What some persuade themselves 
is conversation, is in reality noUiing^lse 
than the engrossing consciousness of their 
own projects and actions overflowing in 
talk. None of these people converse — 
they only hold soliloquies in public 

Nothing tnore annoys and surprises 
men of genius, than to see perscms, whonk 
they regard as of plodding natures and 
limited capacities, preferred to themselves 
as companions, and taking the lead in 
conversation. We have oft«n discovered 
this jealousy in their c£u*ping and cavil- 
ling at such persons. They are in the 
wrong to be astonished, for the essence 
of that genius upon which they pride 
themselves, is the depth and richness of 
its emotions, its susceptibility of being 
engrossed and over-mastered by its own 
conceptions. Now, it is quite in the 
order of nature, that a person who has 
but a limited range of ideas, and can 
easily command hb shallow fe^ngs, 
should, like a certain American hero, 
be "always ready for action." His 
thoughts are neither so grand nor so 
subtle, as to leave him at a loss for words. 
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and he is always aware of his situation 
for the time being. But men of genius 
are not only mistaken, they are shewing 
a weakness and unworthiness of nature, 
when they allow their annoyance at 
being outshone by such a person to lead 
them to decry his peculiar talent. Al- 
though of a lower grade than those with 
which they are endowed, it is nevertheless 
of rare occurrence, and great utility. 

He who feels contempt 
For any living tiling, hath faculties 
Which he hath never used. 

It is not meant to deny that there is 
both pleasure and profit in having access 
and habitual intercourse with men of 
genius. There is always something in 
a man's most trivial words and actions 
expressive of his character, and it is im- 
possible to associate with a man of high 
mind, and not be continually receiving 
suggestions and impressions which in- 
struct and elevate us. The mistake on 
our part lies in thinking that these can 
be obtained by meeting him once in 
crowded society — ^that he is like a school- 
master or a comedian, ready to fulfil his 
vocation at a moment's waniing — that 
he is not rather like a seer, over whom 
the spirit comes, possessing him, he 
knows not how, nor can forebode when. 
The mistake on his part lies in suppos- 
ing that he must vindicate his situation 
in society as other men. Every man 
takes his place in company in virtue of 
some peculiar title — one because he is 
rich — another because he is talented — a 
third because he is amusing — a fourth 
because we like h im . Let no one attempt 
to lay claim to a place which is not due 
to him, or go about to cozen people by 
&]se pretensions. 

This last paragraph, we are half inclin- 
ed to suspect, has been a kind of digres- 
sion. To return: the young of either 
sex have rarely much talent for conver- 
sation. Their consciousness of life is 
too overpowering. Nevertheless, they 
have a power of making themselves agree- 
able to each other, which amply com- 
pensates for the want. It is a bad sign 
when a very young person .possesses that 
power of ready but unimpassioned alter- 
nation of discourse which forms the 
charm of conversation in people of more 
advanced years. It is customary to call 
precocious children hothouse plants, but 
the term is scarcely applicable here. A 
hothouse plant is one which, by too 
liberal an application of beat and mois- 
ture, has attained an unnatural degree 
of succulence. It is too luxuriant for 
its strength — it withers away from want 



of stamina. But young persons, such 
as those of whom we are at present speak- 
ing, are unnatural in the other extreme 
—they are withered before they b^n 
to blossom. They have the green 
leaves of youth without its nourishing 
juices. They remind us of what the 
pursery tales relate concerning fairy 
changelings — ^withered, peevish, insatia- 
ble old persons, with the form and help- 
lessness of infimts. 

Few men are good at conversation. 
They are in general too technical — ^their 
talk is overcharged with indications of 
their profession. Even those who have 
devoted themselves to no active business 
have favourite pursuits, literary or other- 
wise, which give a monotonous colour- 
ing to their conversation. Such as are 
free from all these faults, have a worse 
habit — ^that of talking politics. This 
subject, as it is in general discussed, is 
tiie most sickening and drivelling of all. 
Men who really take an interest in the 
matter and understand it, find that it is 
a serious study, and are anxious in their 
hours of relaxation to lay the burden 
aside. It is uniformly those who know 
only a few cant phrases by rote, who in- 
sist upon introducing the subject on all 
occasions. " Damn it," said Squire Wes- 
tern, " let us talk about politics — some- 
thing that we all understand." 

Ladies who have passed the age of 
thirty-five, and, according to rule — 
though there are some exceptions — mar- 
ried ones, make the best conversationists. 
We can approach them without a con- 
stant and intrusive re&rence to the dif- 
ference of sex, while they retain all that 
gentleness and feminine delicacy which 
fbrms their principal charm. Whether 
the sphere in which they have moved be 
limited or extensive, so that it be not 
vulgar, they have picked up a mass of 
observation, which men intent upon one 
object have no idea of. Their minds, 
unfettered by an artificial education, 
have associated and arranged their store 
in an original and pleasing, manner. 
They possess a light, graceful versatility, 
and the power of giving a direction to 
the conversation, or suggesting topics, 
without seeming to do so. They form, 
in virtue of this talent, the cement of 
society — ^the formers of the character of 
youth. There is a fascination about 
them which we want words to express. 

We may be pardoned, if we devote a 
few sentences as a tribute to the memory 
of one of the dearest of these gentle 
friends — to one who, if she did not exact- 
ly corre^ond with the ideal picture now 
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drawn, had quaUtiesof a yet higher kind 
to redeem her deficiencies. 

Amelia was the wife of a retired 

army surgeon, residing in a country 
town ; the mother, although yet a young 
woman, of a large femily. Her husband, 
a man of erudition^ and somewhat over- 
strained notions of h(mour and delicacy, 
had married her before she was out of 
her teens; a beauuful girl, deep read in 
poetry and romance, yet with a vein of 
the humorous in her composition, which 
prevented her from becoming^^ide* He 
had laboured assiduously to cultivate and 
strengthen her ndnd. In the town which 
they inhabited there were dbout half-a- 
dozen families, living like themselves 
upon a narrow competency, all of* them 
a slight degree more refined, and better 
educated than the shopmen and artisans 
by whom thiey were surrounded. Amelia's 
husband endeavoured, as his fiunily in. 
creased in numbers, to eke out his slender 
income by receiving a few young gentfe- 
men as boarders. Several of the neigh- 
bouring country gentlemen intrusted 
their sons to his care; and as there was 
a number of absentee proprietors in the 
county, finding him and his wile superior 
parsons, they were glad of such an acces- 
sion to the narrow range of their summer 
society. Amelia's fading of what con- 
stituted a proper deportm^it in'society, 
bad been formed theoretically, upon the 
model of Shakspeare's and Richardson's 
heroines. The cool observant character 
of her husband had taught her to look 
on the realities of life, to see her real 
situation in society, yet without injuring 
her natural and acquired gentiUty of 
mind. The mingling with the county 
families, and a delicate discerning tact, 
enabled her to conform to the simplicity 
of modem manners. A turn of mind 
acquired by having been, in a great mea- 
sure, the instructress of her own children, 
and afterwards invested, along with her 
husband, with a joint surveillance over 
their young boarders, rendered her rather 
fond of teaching, while the fruits of her 
reading and observation enabled her to 
discern that the attainment of her wishes 
depended mainly upon her concealing 
them. She became a kind of missionary 
for the propagation of refinement of 
thought and action — we use the expres- 
sion in its worthiest sense — ^in the circle 
in which she moved. We were all at- 
tached to her, by her goodness of heart, 
and attracted by her powers of conver- 
sation. Her beneficial influence is at- 
tested to this day by the peculiarly 
urbane tone which pervades the society 



of the town in which she lived,-!-by the 
success and happiness in after-life which 
many of the friends of our youth, now 
widely scattered through the world, glad- 
ly confess they owe to her. Our good 
Amelia had, it is true, a little of the 
pedant about her ; her character was in 
accordance with her nt^ural disposition, 
but it had been formed under rather ad- 
verse circumstances. She knew her 
worth to the full extent, and piqued her- 
self upon it. Yet we have oiken wished 

that there were more Amdia 's in 

the world. G. 



MISCELLANIES. 

&E6RET. 

An habitual drunkard, having found in 
a dream a cup of exceUent wine, set 
about warming it, to enjoy it with more 
gout. But just as he was abqut to quaff 
this delicious draught, he awoke. ' * What 
a fool am 1," said he, ** why was I not 
content to drink it cold?" 

THE DUKEDOM OF NORMANDY. 

The Normans, or North^men, from 
^Hiom so many of our English nobility 
claim descent, were northern pirates, who 
about the middle of the 9th century, in- 
fested the coasts of England and the 
English channeL They invaded France, 
and three times besieged Paris. At 
length, Charles the Simple, in 912, enter- 
ed into a treaty with Rollo, their chief, 
giving him his daughter in marriage, 
and settling upon him the province then 
first called Normandy, with the title of 
duke, requiring him to do homage for 
it. Rollo was then bapti^ by the 
name of Robert, but known to the Nor- 
mans as Haro, or Ha Row. He was 
succeeded by his son, Richard I. ; he 
by Richard II. ; he by Robert II., who, 
by Herleve, or Her-lot, a mistress, had 
the renowned William, who obtained 
the crown of England. 

CUaiOUS CUSTOM. 

When Poland was a kingdom, some of 
its laws and customs were odd enough. 
When any person was convicted of hav- 
ing slandered another, he was obliged in 
open court to prostrate himself on the 
ground, lying between the extended legs 
of the party whom he had unjustly ac- 
cused, and there to confess, with a loud 
voice, that in publishing or asserting 
what he had asserted against the person 
then standing over him, he had lied like 
a dog; and then at three several and dis- 
tinct times, to bark as loud as he could, 
after the fashion of the animal he had 
just mentioned. 
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THE VICTIM OP A NAME. 

FROM THE FKENClf. 
IN THR££ CHAFTJIRS^CHAP. I. 

Upon the left bank of the Danube, about 
seven miles from Vienna, stands the 
Abbey of Kleusterneubourg, a superb 
edifice, erected in the middle of a valley; 
the surrounding hills are clothed to their 
very tops with rich vineyards, and hun- 
dreds of farm-houses lie thickly scattered 
in the vicinity, whose tiled roofe peep 
from among the deep green foliage of 
numberless fruit-trees. It is almost 
impossible to convey to the mind, by 
language, an idea of the abundant and 
joyous prosperity of this territory, and 
the appearance of the inhabitants is in 
perfect harmony with the luxuriance of 
their natal soil ; on every side you meet 
comely and buxom women, athletic men, 
and large, ruddy-faced, healthy-looking 
children. Go where he may, a smile of 
good-nature welcomes the stranger, the 
ready and pleasant salutation bids him 
" good speed" upon his journey, and if 
he manifests the least inclination to rest 
for a few moments on his way, the farm- 



house door is opened with hospitable 
alacrity, and he is shewn into the "best 
room," with an eagerness of courtesy 
that leaves no doubt of the pleasure felt 
in entertaining him. There he finds, 
upon a table covered with the whitest 
of napkins^ two huge fiagons always 
ready filled with wine, and a moment 
suffices for the production of a noble 
slice of ham, and an admirable salad ; 
so much is hospitality the habit of this 
open-handed peasantry. The annual 
fete of the vintage exhibits still more 
strikingly this beautiful custom of uni- 
versal courtesy to strangers. Upon the 
day of its celebration, the inhabitants of 
the village and their guests repair to a 
rustic pavilion, already erected for the 
purpose, near which a tall tree, stripped 
of its foliage and branches, and from 
whose top are suspended evergreens, 
flasks of wine, fruits, and ribbons of the 
gayest colours, serves as a signal to the 
neighbouring villages, indicating the 
time and place of the festival. At noon 
an immense repast is served up in 
this pavilion, of which only the men 
partake ; but as soon as it is ended, 
the young fellows set out in a body 
for a farm, at which the maidens have 
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assembled, and all return in procession 
to the arbour, nrbich by this time has 
been cleared for dancing. An orchestra 
of twenty or thirty violins, horns, and 
flutes, plays the favourite waltzes of the 
country, and the pleasures of the festi- 
val are seldom closed until the first rays 
of the next day*s sun begin to dim the 
lustre of the torches. 

It was near the close of day, during 
the progress of one of these rustic cele- 
brations, and not far from the abbey of 
which mention is made, that a young 
iDan of, perhaps, nineteen or twenty 
years, mounted upon a superb Arabian, 
and followed by a servant without livery, 
endured, without listening to, the con- 
versation of an elderly personage, whose 
sober nag walked leisurely by the side of 
his own fiery steed. Both were dressed 
simply in black, and there was nothing 
to indicate them as any thing more 
than two gentlemen in easy circum- 
stances, returning from a Bide ; a father 
and son, perhaps, or it might be, a tutor 
and his pupil^; unless, indeed, it might 
have been perceived, that a father would 
have shewn more interest in the me- 
lancholy abstraction of his son, or that, 
in the second case, the pupil would have 
exhibited a more contemptuous impa- 
tience of his tutor's lecture. In the 
present instance might be noticed, on 
the one hand, the obsequious tyranny 
of one who plays the spy upon the mind 
as well a^ of the actions, and persecutes 
the spirit with his wearisome attentions, 
even in the silence to which it flies for 
refuge ; on the other, a determined in- 
attention, against which the monotonous 
garrulity of the speaker wasted itself in 
vain. 

On a sudden, the spirited Arabian 
as he slowly pranced along, champing 
the bit, and tossing aloft his beautiful 
head, pricked up his ears, and uttered 
a long, loud neigh ; and his rider, 
warned by the sure instinct of the noble 
creature, that some object was near to 
which he ought to give attention, raised 
his eyes, and beheld at a distance one 
of those crowned trees which have been 
described as giving token of the vint- 
age f(^te; and he had ridden but little 
farther, when his ear caught the distant 
sound of the flutes and horns. Although 
he appeared to reject the efforts of his 
companion to arouse him from his me- 
lancholy, still there evidently was not 
in his breast a hopelessness so fixed as 
to prevent him from accepting the 
chance of relief, thus falling accidentally 
in his way, and exclaiming, with a sad, 



but gentle smile, <* A fete ; let us join 
the party ;** he put spurs to his steed, 
and set off at a gallop through the close 
standing trees, heedless of the branches 
that swept him as he passed, and taking 
no thought, either in ridicule or com- 
passion, of the terrors of his companion, 
who toiled painfully after him in his 
rapid course. Upon reaching the scene 
of the festivity, he beheld a picture of 
singular interest and beauty. In the 
centre of the rustic pavilion numbers of 
smiling young men and maidens, their 
eyes sparkling with delight, and their 
cheeks glowing with health and excite- 
ment, were gaily moving in the dance, 
while all around, the elders of the viUage, 
seated, with silver tankards in their hands, 
followed, with approving smiles, the 
winding movements of the waltzers. In 
a cornet was seated an old noble of the 
vicinity, whose daughter, in honour of 
the day, had opened the ball with the 
handsomest of the vintagers ; here and 
there were scattered some monks from 
the abbey, who discoursed sagely with 
the farmers, touching the abundance of 
the crops ; while others, whose heavy eyes 
and drowsy attitudes gave suspicion of a 
deep acquaintance with the wine-cup, 
were, perhaps, muttering their monastic 
chants to the sound of the lively music. 
For a moment the eyes of the young man 
rested with an expression of interest and 
delight, upon this scene of general and 
simple joy : like one in a burning fever, 
who plunges his arms into the cool waters 
of a shaded spring, it seemed as if he 
delighted to bathe his soul in the pure, 
fresh atmosphere of thoughtless happiness 
by which he was siurrounded. But a 
fatal voice soon recalled him from his 
dream of forgetfulness. Undoubtedly it 
was not by premeditated and ignoble 
spite that be was actuated who tore him 
fVom his pleasant thoughts ; he was go- 
verned simply by the reckless pedantry 
of a heavy moralist, who goes on his way 
with head erect, never looking where he 
plants his foot, or knowing what minute, 
but beautiM existence may be crushed 
in its solemn fall. The old man, seeing 
the pleasure his companion took in look- 
ing upon the scene that has been de- 
scribed, could not lose so fine an oppor- 
tunity of pressing home his lesson; he 
drew near, and with the self-contented 
smile of one who knows that what he is 
going to say cannot be controverted, 
" You see," he observed, " that happiness 
is every where, if men would but find it 
where it is;" and, having thus spoken, 
he betook himself again to watching the 
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dancers, without peroeliring that the youth 
looked at them no longer ; that his head 
was once more sunk upon his breast, and 
that his eyes, fixed upon the ground, be- 
held nothing but himself and his own 
surpassing wretchedness. Silence would 
long have remained unbroken, if the 
elder personage had not felt curious to 
discover the salutary effect of his words 
in the countenance of his companion; 
and it would be difficult to describe the 
extent of his foolish surprise, and equally 
foolish anger, on perceiving a result so 
different from his expectations; but it 
seemed as if his authority over the younff 
man were limited to petty teasings, and 
unwelcome assiduities; for he gave no 
utterance to his feelings of dissatisfaction, 
and only said, with an air of peculiar 
deference, " Why not join the dance ? it 

would serve, perhaps, to dissipate ;** 

his speech was cut short by a profound 
sigh from the melancholy youth, who 
turned away without replying; but, at 
the moment when the elder was expecting 
an ungracious refusal, he saw him leap 
quickly from his horse, and, while he 
descended more slowly from his own, the 
youth stepped behind a large tree, and, 
abxiost instantly reappearing, said, with an 
air of calm but simple dignity, *' You see 
that I am not ungrateful, and I hope you 
will announce, that I accept, with proper 
acknowledgment, the pleasures which are 
granted to me." There was in his manner 
of uttering these words the resolution of 
a man who knows that he must die, yet 
submits patiently to all the means of 
cure that are proposed to him, useless 
though he knows them, that he may, at 
least, escape the charge of having sought 
his own destruction ; and, having thus 
spoken, he advanced toward to the 
dancers. Before he had made a dozen 
steps it was apparent that his presence 
created a sensation ; numbers of persons, 
the monks, the farmers, suddenly stood 
up, the musicians played' out of time, 
and the. dancers hesitated in their move- 
ment. This general attention was ac- 
knowledged by a gentle smile, and an 
inclination of the head ; but in a moment 
it was arrested by a gesture of prohibition 
from the elderly companion. His mo- 
tion, and the expression .of his coun- 
tenance indicated to the assembly, that 
no especial notice must be taken of the 
young man's presence, and such is the 
habit of obnedience with tl^e Austrians, 
that in a moment all things resumed their 
course ; the dance, the music, and the 
mirth were at once renewed, and no one 
ventured to indulge his curiosity^ even by 



a look. This blow struck not less keenly 
upon the morbid feelings of the youth 
than that which had preceded it, but his 
pride forbade all manifestation of his 
chagrin; he continued to promenade 
the rustic ball-room, and, to complete his 
conquest over his own heart, resolved to 
take a part in the festivity ; and advance 
ing to one of the most beautifrd of the 
dancers, he asked her hand fo^ a waltz. 

" I cannot," she replied fruikly, and 
without the least shew of embarrassment ; 
** here is my partner for the whole even- 
ing,'* pointing, as she spoke, to a tall, 
well-made vintager, who was standing 
at her side. The peasant coloured, and 
casting a hasty and somewhat fearful 
look around him, he said, in a low and 
hesitating voice, " No, no ; dance with 

his with the gentleman; I resign 

you to him very willingly." 

The girl looked at her partner with 
surprise, and then sought for a con- 
firmation of his request in the eyes of an 
old woman, who stood near, and who, in 
like manner, casting a furtive glance 
around, to note if she were observed, 
gave an assenting gesture. The young 
man gathered from the surprise of the 
girl, and the embarrassment of the other 
two, that he was known to them, but 
not to her ; he felt grateful to them for 
thus displaying, so far as they dared, 
their kindly and considerate feelings ; and 
he began at once, in the intervals of the 
dance, to speak of them to his blooming 
partner, that they might know from 
her that their courtesy was not unac- 
knowledged. 

" That good old lady is your mother, 
I presume?*' 

** Alas no," she replied ; " she is the 
mother of my partner ; my mother came 
from France.** 

At these words the young man started 
with a keen emotion, and the girl, de- 
lighted with her x\ew partner, so much 
more graceful and attentive than her first, 
perceived, with surprise, that he lost the 
time ; but he rallied in a moment, and 
fixing upon her his eagle eyes, he re- 
sumed, in a lower tone, ** And are you, 
too, a Frenchwoman?'* 

** Oh, no,'* she answered ; " my father 
is a Hungarian, and I was born in that 
country idso.*' 

** But your mother is here, I suppose ? 
shew me which is she.*' 

** Alas! sir, she is dead," replied the 
girl ; and she, too, in her turn, seemed 
troubled and confused. 

The look of the young man imme- 
diately lost its keenness, and was with- 
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drsw0 from the face of his charming 
partner, upon which it had been fixed 
with an expression of the deepest interest 
and curiosity ; he became once more sad 
and gentle, but she deceived herself 
when she imagined that it was for her 
his sympathy was awakened . She could 
not imagine that her last words had ex- 
tinguished a hope ; a vain hope indeed, 
that of beholding eyes that bad looked 
on France. 

** Yes," she continued, *'it is nearly 
two years since we lost her ; my father 
«ould not bear to remain longer where 
she had lived, and therefore we left 
Fresburgh more than a month ago, and 
«ame to live here, in the environs of 
Vienna." 

This feet accounted to the young un- 
Icnown for her ignorance of his person ; 
but he made no reply, and the w^tz was 
«nded in silence. When he had led her 
to her seat, he saw his elderly companion 
whispering to the old woman, who bade 
the young girl sit down by her side, but 
never turned her eyes upon him, and 
he removed to a little distance, easily 
•divining the orders his officious com- 
panion had imparted, but returned almost 
immediately, as if with a desperate reso- 
iution to know the full extent of his sub- 
jection and misery ; he saw by the ges- 
tures of his lovely partner, that she was 
asking concerning him, and he could 
readily perceive too, that her inquiries 
were evaded and forbidden. ■** They 
proscribe my name," was his bitter re- 
jection, " from the innocent curiosity of 
this peasant girl, because a drop of French 
blood mingles in her veins !" But he 
made no commefifupon what was pass- 
ing before him, not even by a look of 
anger, and vaulting upon his proud Ara- 
bian, he darted from the spot like an 
arrow, crying to the groom. "To the 
palace — to Vienna,** but with the accent 
of one who exclaims, " to prison, to the 
torture, the dungeon, and the tomb." 

The next day four persons were as- 
sembled in one of the vast gothic saloons 
of an ancient palace. He who seemed 
to be the first in rank, was seated in a 
large and ms^gnificent faut^ail, with his 
elbow resting -upon a table, and his head 
supported by the hand ; another sat be- 
fore a desk covered with papers, in the 
perusal of which he appeared to be ab- 
sorbed, and the remaining two were 
standing before the first ; one of these 
was the elderly companion of the sad 
young man in his adventure of the pre- 
ceding day. The old man seated at the 
table (for he was an old man), after a 



long silence, raised his head, and with 
an air of deep melancholy, exclaimed, 
addressing that one whom the reader 
already knows : 

" Indeed, baron, I do not know what 
to do ; you tell me that he appeared de- 
lighted with his ride, and' you, doctor, 
assure me that to-day he is more de- 
pressed and miserable than ever." 

*' It is," replied the doctor, "because 
my instructions have not been followed." 

" And yet," returned the old man, 
" he is free — ^he goes where and when he 
will." ; 

" It is true," answered the physician, 
^< that his chain is lengthened ; but he 
sees and feels it stilL If it cannot be 
removed, it must at least be hidden.** 

«* What can I do more ?" said the 
old man. 

" Much,** was the reply ; *' he can be 
left alone, and above all, in his rides.'* 

" Tliat would never do,** exclaimed 
the baron, with the desperation of a 
courtier who sees his post in danger. 

" Would it be prudent?** said the old 
man, turning his eyes upon the silent 
personage, who seemed attentive to no- 
thing but his papers; "would it be 
prudent?" he repeated with a sigh. 

" I do not know,** said the physician, 
firmly, ** whether or not it would be 
prudent, but humanity requires it; he 
must have liberty of mind as well as of 
body, or he must die.*' 

*' No, sir,** exclaimed the old man, 
with sudden and startling energy, rising 
from his seat, and striding rapidly across 
the chamber, « no sir, he must not die ; 
he, too, die of prison and captivity ! It 
must not, shall not be* Let them say 
what they will — reproach me; make 
war upon me, if they choose, but he 
shall not die; it is enough to have 
killed .** 

And here h& broke off abruptly, per- 
haps at the awful name that rose to his 
lips, or it might be at the quick glance 
of him who seemed to read the despatches 
of the day. This man, after a moment 
of silence, and another glance at the sad 
expression of the old man*s face, said 
with a low voice, and a look of regulated 
sympathy, " All can be arranged as the 
doctor would have it; since he thinks free- 
dom essential to the health of his patient, 
let him go free ; the baron shall attend 
him no longer ; he shall ride out alone, 
and as it pleases him. *' 

" Do you think this possible ?'* the 
old man eagerly exclaimed. 

" Certainly,*' replied the other, with a 
smile in which one more acute and ob- 
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sea^ngy would have detected a com- 
mentary upon the word. 

•*I thank you,*' cried the old man, 
joyfully; "this is but another service 
to be added to the long list of what I 
already owe you ; once more I thank you, 
heartily : " then, turning to the physician, 
he added, *• this will content you, I hope, 
doctor ; you will convey this good news 
to him at once, will you not ?" and so 
saying, he withdrew, smiling graciously 
upon him who had relieved his anxieties, 
and not remarking either the constema^ 
tion of the baron, or the abstraction of 
him he had last addressed. 

As soon as the door closed upon him, 
the man with the papers said drily, 
" Well, sir, you can go and do as the 
emperor has commanded you.'* 

The physician fixed his eyes upon him 
for a moment, and exclaimed with energy, 
** My lord, in pity do not destroy your 
gift;** — ^but the other cut him short with 
a haughty look and gesture, and in 
another moment he was alone with the 
baron. 

" And I, my lord,*' — cried this func- 
tionary, with a pitiable aspect of despair. 

"You," replied the minister, *« you 
will have the goodness to go and inform 
the first officer of the police (chief de la 
police) that I wish to see him instantly.*' 

What passed at this interview has 
perhaps never been disclosed; but the 
result of it was, that a few days afterward 
the sad and handsome young man was 
.riding unattended in tiie environs of 
Kleusterneubourg, with nothing to in- 
dicate that he was the subject of a 
moment*s consideration to the ever ac- 
tive and suspicious police of Austria. 
He was now mounted upon a beautiful 
and perfectly trained Andalusian, and he 
rode freely forth, giving himself up, body 
and soul, to the liberty of solitude, having 
no part to play, a spectacle to no one, 
and free to indulge in mirth or sadness 
at his own good pleasure, to cast his 
eyes upon the ground in melancholy 
reverie, or to raise them to the sun in 
lofty aspirations, as if to demand from 
him freedom, life, and hope* Such was 
the tenor of his actions and emotions, 
and already he experienced from his ride 
an accession of health and vigour, to 
which his frame had been long a stranger, 
so little does youth require to convert 
sadness into joy. Upon a sudden, as he 
pushed at full gallop along a thickly 
shaded avenue that pierced the forest, 
be heard a loud cry from the opening 
of an alley by which the avenue was in- 
tersected, and looking to the spot, saw a 



young girl starting back just in time to 
save herself from being trampled under 
his horse's feet. He reined up instantly ; 
but with that habitual feeling of annoy- 
ance and chagrin with which he alwgy» 
met those who could address him by 
the name which was at once his glory 
and his curse, he was vexed to see the 
girl fix her eyes upon him with a look of 
recognition, and to hear her exclaim, 
with a smile and a voice yet tremulous 
through terror, "Ah, monsieiir, how 
you did frighten me !*' Her look an- 
nounced that she remembered him ; but 
the simple title of monsieur might leave 
the inference that she did not know who 
it was she thus addressed. Doubting, 
fearing, and yet not without hope, he 
looked at her in turn, and soon became 
conscious that the lovely £eu;e before hira 
was not altogether un^Euniliar to his eyes^ 
She guessed what was passing in his 
mind, and exclain^ firankly, "Wbat> 
you have forgotten me ! But I re- 
member you right well." 

There was in this little speech a dash 
of rustic coquetry, which, with the free- 
dom and simplicity of the reproach it 
conveyed of his ingratitude in forgetting 
her so soon, won from him a smile, and 
he replied in the same spirit, " It is true 
that I am guilty of not knowing who 
you are, but not of forgetting that I have 
before seen .that charming face.** 

The young girl blushed even throu^ 
her smile ; and approaching the now 
quiet animal on which he rode, she 
placed her hand upon his neck, and look- 
ing up with bewitching simpUeity into 
the face of the young man, she said, *< I 
was your partner in the dance at Kleus- 
terneubourg.** 

Under the impulse of an involuntary 
movement on the part of his rider, the 
horse 'Started a little to one side, and a 
shade passed over the brow of the young 
man. The poor girl stood motionless, 
looking terrified and unhappy, and when 
he saicC in a grave and severe tone, " I 
remember; you are the daughter of a 
Frenchwoman, are you not V Sheeould 
scarcely answer firom trembling, " Yes» 
monsieur.*' " You are a Hungarian ?'* 
" Yes, monsieur.*' 

But this exact remembrance of their 
former conversation, pleasing as it might 
have been to her a moment befi^re, had 
not the effect to call back the smile to 
her downcast eyes, so deeply was she 
affected by his tone and manner. I'he 
young man noticed her depression, and 
wishing to atone for his momentary 
harshness, he said, playfully, " And do 
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you come to walk often in this forest ?** 
** I pass through it every day,** she 
said, with a little air of pique, " but I 
never come to walk in it; I pass through 
it every day on my way to the abbey, 
for medicine for my poor fether, who is 
very ill." 

This reply was simple enough, and 
conveyed information of the most ordi- 
nary character ; but there are beings in 
whose hearts a single word suffices to 
call up an echo of despair, and such was 
he to whom the answer of the young 
girl was addressed. It brought a deeper 
shade to his brow; and he repeated, 
bitterly, and squeaking rather to himself 
than to his companion, << You go to seek 
medicines for your sick father — for your 
&ther, whom you are permitted to see 
every day, — ^for your father, who will 
soon be welL'* 

" I hope so,'' she exclaimed, raising 
her eyes to heaven. 

<* And I — ^go, and forgive me for hav- 
ing detained you a moment from the 
performance of a duty so sacred.'' 

Thus speaking, he gave his horse the 
spur and darted away at full speed, leav- 
ing the poor girl so astounded at his 
abrupt departure, that when he turned 
into the first alley that crossed the avenue 
through which he rode, he saw her stand- 
ing motionless upon the spot where he 
had left her, with her eyes fixed upon 
his receding form. 

CHAPTER SECOND. 

It is probable that the adventure thus 
concluded left no trace, or, at least, no 
emotion in the heart of the singular 
being whom it befell ; for, during many 
subsequent days, he rode in other direc- 
tions, remote enough io prevent him from 
coming to the spot again, yet not so far 
as to give room for the suspicion that he 
avoided it of purpose. Some weeks after- 
ward, however, the solitude of the forest 
attracted him there once more, and the 
regularity with which his time was di- 
vided, made his arrival to take place at 
almost the same moment as before. As 
he cantered down the avenue, he heard, 
at the intersection of the alley, the quick 
breathing and footsteps of a woman, and 
he drew up to let her pass ; but the run- 
ner stopped, as she came close to him, 
and exclaimed, with the naive frankness 
of sixteen, *' I was certain it was you, 
although you have a gray horse now, in- 
stead of that' beautiful black on which 
you rode when you were here before." 
" You saw me, then, at some distance." 
"Yes, through the trees; but I was 



not quite sure it was you, and that made 
me run." 

" To see me !" said the young man, 
amused, and not displeased, by her charm- 
ing simplicity. 

The poor girl blushed, and a tear trem- 
bled upon her long and downcast eye- 
lashes; she made no answer, and he, 
taking pity of her confusion, and striving^ 
to overcome his habitual taciturnity, con- 
tinued: 

** And your father ; is he better ?" 
" Oh, much better," said the young 
girl, with a grateful look; "it is not 
sickness, it is an old wound that gives 
him so much trouble." 

" Your fisither, then, has been a soldier ?** 
" Yes, monsieur, until 1815." 
It would seem that every word spoken 
by this simple child had a peculiar and 
affecting signification for the young un- 
known. This 1815 struck sadly upon 
his heart, and he added, with a severe 
and disdainful look, 

" And your father is a Hungarian ?" 
" You know I told you so before," 
she answered, approaching nearer to him. 
" Adieu, adieu," he cried hastily, 
"your father is waiting for you;" and 
he rode away as quickly as before, with- 
out even turning his head to seewhetbor 
the poor peasant girl watched him in his 
Kight. 

That day he certainly did bear with 
him the memory of his rencontre with 
the peasant girl ; but, without doubt, it 
was only that vague impression with 
which any incident may be invested by 
repetition. Nevertheless, when, two dstys 
afterward, he n^t her again at the same 
hour and place, his mind was struck with 
the coincidence ; and when she hastened 
to join him, exclaiming, with an air of 
anxious curiosity, "You did not come 
yesterday ;" he became aware that a deep 
and powerful interest had sprung up in 
the heart of this young girl, of which he 
was the object. Perhaps she had hoped, 
perhaps awaited his coming, and, for the 
first time, he was not displeased with the 
idea that his movements had been watch- 
ed. Was it because he felt convinced 
that she knew not who he was? Or was 
it that the natural and open frankness of 
her curiosity delighted him, contrasting, 
as it did, with the world of system and 
constraint by which he was surrounded? 
It would be difficult to explain the cause, 
so imperceptible are the modes in which 
the heart receives the first approaches of 
that mysterious passion, by which its 
very nature is at length subdued and 
changed. Nevertheless his feelings were 
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as yet but little affected, and if he came 
again and again for many days in suc- 
cession, it was simply because the peasant 
girl was right when she averred, that the 
forest rides were, by far. the most beau- 
tiful to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna. Thus a whole week passed 
away, each day of which saw them meet 
for a few brief minutes ; but, as yet, no 
more intimate relation sprang up between 
them, unless it were the habit of meeting. 
He had learned nothing more of her, 
than that her name was Catherine, and 
her father's, Tillman ; and that the con- 
valescence of this latter was rapidly and 
steadily advancing. The least change of 
occupation in the young unknown, the 
most trifling incident in the life of the 
peasant girl, might have been sufficient 
to break this habit, and leave to both no 
more than a vague remembrance, without 
emotion or regret, had not a word, which 
might have been sooner uttered, called 
up again one of those abrupt explosions 
by which their first interviews had been 
broken, and which Catherine already per- 
ceived no longer. The day on which it 
happened was a Saturday: at his ap- 
proach, Catherine ran to meet him, with 
a charming expression of discontent upon 
her pouting lips. 

" Do you know," said she, that I am 

vexed ? they want me to go on a party of 

^pleasure to-morrow." 

. ** How is that ?" asked the young man, 

smiling at the phrase she had employed. 

" Madame Apsberg, you know, she 
whom you took for my mother, has in- 
vited me to the fete at her village, and my 
father has given leave that I shall go." 

** Well," replied the youth, still smiling. 

** Well !" she returned, pettishly, as if 
vexed at his want of comprehension; 
** well ! if I go there to-morrow, how can 
I come here ?'* To any other heart than 
his, these words would have been the 
complete avowal of an attachment, of 
which she who felt it was yet ignorant ; 
but to him they conveyed nothing more 
than the expression of a pleasure in his 
society, for which his gratitude was due ; 
and to shew that it was not withheld, he 
did more for her than he had ever before ' 
done for any other, he appointed a time 
for their next meeting ; saying, with a 
pleasant kindness, 

** Well, then, it shall be on Monday." 

** Oh yes, on Monday," she answered, 
trith an air of gesture and delight; "but 
6arly, very early, for I have so much to 
say to you." 

" Yes, early," he replied, with a cheer- 
ful smile ; and, as she parted from him. 



smiling in her turn, *' Adieu, Catherine," 
he cried, waving his hand. 

"Adieu, monsieur;" then stopping 
suddenly, and returning to his side, she 
added, with her accustomed graceful 
naivetit "but you have never told me 
your name yet." 

"JWy name," he cried, starting and 
casting upon her a look of trouble and 
despair ; " my name," he repeated, bit- 
terly ; and then, after a long and dread- 
ful pause, " I have neither name nor 
place." 

At this wretched look, this incompre- 
hensible reply, the poor girl started back 
with terror, as though she thought him 
mad, yet, with the most touching ex- 
pression of tenderness and pity ; and he, 
seeing the effect of his words, perceiving 
that even the little happiness, of which 
he might partake, was, at every moment, 
in danger of destruction upon the rock 
of his cruel destiny, — he sorrowed for 
himself, for the grateful habit of for- 
getting his own misery in the converse 
of this innocent and lovely creature ; and, 
as he slowly rode away, he exclaimed, 
in a despairing voice, " Oh, why did you 
ask me for my name?" 

Peace was not in his breast as he re- 
turned that day to Vienna ; his feelings 
were those of one condemned to death, 
just awakened from a dream of life and 
liberty. With a stem and^ resolute in- 
tegrity he surveyed the aspect of his pro- 
bable destiny, and severely condemned 
himself for being turned aside even for 
a moment from the rigid and joyless 
course he had marked out ; but this con- 
demnation had less reference to the grief 
which he himself endured, than to that 
which he must cause ; for at length his 
eyes were opened to the real nature of 
the relation existing between him and 
the peasant girl. He recalled her every 
look, each word, each movement, and 
there discovered love, love from which 
he ought to fly ; which could end only 
in despair ; for he felt that it would be 
a crime to link with his own hopeless 
destiny, the life of any other human 
creature. He condemned himself; but 
he could only pity Catherine. How 
should he act? Should he return no 
more, and leave her to expect him, long 
for his coming, waste the weary hours in 
lamenting his neglect ? That would be 
cruel and ungrateful. Should he meet 
her once again, and bid her farewell for 
ever? This appeared bo'th just and 
easy ; pretexts for the discontinuance of 
their meetings could be readily assigned, 
and the poor girl would be spared the 
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misery of hope deferred and erei^ day 
deceived. He felt and acknowledged 
this to be the preferable course, and yet 
he determined to adopt the other; for, 
in probing the secrets of his own heart, 
he began to fear that it would require 
less of courage to abandon Catherine at 
once, than to behold her grie^ and sus- 
tain his resolution through a parting in- 
terview. 

Having thus resolved, he remained at 
Vienna on the Monday appointed for the 
meeting, until long after the hour at 
which' he felt assured that Catherine 
would have returned to her father's house; 
then he mounted his horse, and rode into 
the forest, certain of being alone at the 
welUknown spot, the memory of which 
was henceforth to be for ever graven on 
his heart. His progress was so slow that 
darkness was around him ere he reached 
the comer of the iavenue ; yet Catherine 
was there. The moment he appeared in 
sight, she waved her handkerchief; and 
he, with a mixed feeling of delight and 
shame at his own weakness, yielding to 
the impobe of the moment,- rode.s^^My 
toward the place where she was standhig. 
As soon as he wa^ near enough to heiar, 
she exchdmed aloud, 

** Oh, how very late you are ! '* 

" Have you been waiting for me ?'* he 
said. 

'< Yes, ever since the morning, and 
I had so many things to say to you ; but 
now I must go, for my fisher is expecting 
me, and no doubt wondering what has 
become of me. But, to-morrow ! ' * 

** To-morrow ?" said the young man 

doubtfully. " To-morrow ? I am afraid 

_ »» 

" Oh," she cried, interrupting him, 
<< to-morrow I can wait as long as you 
please ; I will arrange matters on pur- 
pose." 

And with these words she darted away 
before he had time to speak, even if 
he had possessed the power and the will. 

The next day he was first at the ren- 
dezvous. There is in every human event 
a fatal moment, in which all is established 
or destroyed ; if he had not seen Cathe- 
rine on the preceding day, they would ' 
never have met again ; having seen her, 
it was decreed that they should now meet 
always: and since he had permitted 
himself to be led, by the simple witchery 
of this artless girl, although unwittingly, 
into the way of love, he was now pre- 
pared to move forward in it, of his own 
free will, and with the boldest progress. 
His heart would not permit him again 
to inflict upon Catherine that long and 
weary watching, in which had been dis- 



closed to him the whole ext^it and power 
of her innocent passion; this time be 
was first at the place of meeting. Ca- 
therine had not reproached him for his 
delay, nor did she now thmk him for his 
promptness; subdued and controlled as 
she was by the tyranny of a sentiment, of 
whose nature she as yet was ignonmt, it 
never occurred to her that the object 
of her love could in any thing have 
motives and feelings differ^it from her 
own, and she doubted not for a moment 
that his lateness of the day before and 
his early arrival now, were both results 
of a similar necessity. For the first time 
he had dismounted from his horse, and 
was walking rapidly along the alley by 
which she came to meet him. At first 
she did not recognise him in this new 
position, and stopped short in her ad- 
vance ; but in a moment her doubts were 
put to flight, and she ran to meet him, 
exclaiming, 

" What are we to do? my father is 
quite well, again,' and I have no excuse 
for coming out to meet you every day ; 
iiow are we to manage now ?" • 
- Should he have relied, ^ Alas ! we 
arie to meet no niare ?" who would ven- 
ture to ascribe to an unvitiated heart of 
twenty, this cold and miserable reply? 
who that reads this tale will condemn 
the weakness of him who had not strength 
and courage so to answer? He was 
silent, as ^ he could not, or dared not 
propose any mode or time of future in^ 
terviews, or perhaps feared even to at- 
tempt it. She too, was silent, but it was 
only that she might the better recall, 
ere she proposed to him, all the plans she 
had imagined. 

«« This is what I have thought," she 
said: *< before my father was taken ill^ 
he was in the habit of going out every 
night, and never returned till late ; within 
the last few days he has resumed this 
habit, and now the evening is the only 
time when I am free. Are you too at 
liberty after sunset?'* 

•'At liberty!" replied the youth, with 
a thoughtful and melancholy smile ; " I 
at liberty !" Then he seemed to shake 
off the reflection that oppressed him, and 
added, looking affectionately at Cathe- 
rine, « I will be at liberty, at least for 
you." 

" Well, then,*' she answered gaily, '< at 
night I can come, after seven o*clodc: 
not here, for the vintagers all pass this 
way in returning from their work, but a 
little farther in the wood, at a soli- 
tary place, where no one ever comes; 
walk with me, and I will shew it to 
you. " 
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THE VICTIM OF A NAME. 

And thus speaking, she placed her arm 
within that of her companion, and led 
him gently forward ; while he, yielding 
to her guidance, and smiling on her 
with his melancholy eyes, could not help 
exclaiming — 

«* Ah, Catherine, how good and love- 
able you are !" 

He could not have said more, even in 
giving utterrance to his real thought, and 
telling her at once how much he loved. 
They reached the secluded spot; the 
way to it was described and pointed out ; 
and Catherine made him see how easily 
it could be gained or left without the risk 
of observation, yet how impossible it was 
for any to approach without being seen 
by them. Then they returned in silence 
to the place where they had met; and 
there standing by his horse, which he 
had f^tened to a tree, the young man 
saw a mounted officer apparently waiting 
his return. The blood rushed into his 
face at sight of this intruder, but the 
haughty look with which he gazed 
upon him, shewed that it was not for 
himself or his own situation that he 
blushed. 



" My lord," the officer began : but the 
frown and gesture of the person he ad- 
dressed, warned him that the title was 
unwelcome at the moment ; and with 
the ready quickness of a practised cour- 
tier, he resumed, " my lord the archduke 
wishes your attendance, sir.*' 

A look of haughty and displeased 
surprise gleamed for a moment in the 
eyes of the unknown ; but noticing the 
eager curiosity with which Catherine 
surveyed them both, he checked the 
utterance of what was passing in his 
mind, and answered, cheerfully, '* It 
is well, sir ; within the hour I will wait 
upon him, and I thank you for the 
information.'* The officer bowed pro- 
foundly, and rode off at full speed with- 
out another word. The young man then 
turned to Catherine, who gazed upon 
him with an aspect of astonishment and 
fear, and in a low voice said, ** I thought 
he said, * my lord,* to you !*' 

" And if he had, you would, of course, 
have been astonished ?" 

" I do not know ; but I am very glad 
that it was not you he meant." 

*' You heard, then, that it was not 
I?*' 

" Oh, yes, certainly ; but still you are 
20 
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a courtier," she added, retaining the 
timid look and tone which had now 
usurped the place of her former undoubt- 
ing confidence. 

*' A courtier ? no, not exactly that — ** 

" An oflScer of the archduke's suite, is 
it not?" said Catherine, with some- 
what less embarrassment. 

" Yes — something of the kind." 

** But your rank is not very high, is 
it ? You are not a colonel ? Not a major? 
You are .** 

" A sub-lieutenant, you would say, 
perhaps/* said the young man smiling. 

** Oh yes," she answered cheerfully ; 
a sub-lieutenant ; I thought it must be 
that." 

And he, easily perceiving why she had 
fixed upon this rank for him, that it was 
in the hope of a not too great inequality 
between them, of a parity of station 
which should not take away from her 
all possibility of being loved and happy, 
he could not undeceive her ; and they 
were about to part without another word, 
when Catherine suddenly exclaimed, 

•* But how did he know that he would 
find you here?** 

*' This question struck the young man 
with a sudden and painful surprise ; he 
cast his eyes around with a piercing and 
indignant look, and repeated thought- 
fuUy, 

"How, indeed, did they know that?" 

" Yoii surely have not mentioned it to 
any one?" said Catherine, as if gently 
chiding him for an indiscretion which she 
knew would never be repeated. 

"Mentioned it to any one!'* he 
echoed; "is there any to whom I can 
speak of you or myself?" as if she knew, 
or could comprehend the secret ^f his 
existence. Then, he added, " But have 
you not yourself spoken of our meet- 
ing?** 

" I !** she said, casting down her eyes, 
" I have not even told it to my father ; 
I should not have owned even to my 
confessor, that I see you every day in 
the forest, if he had not asked me whe- 
ther I were not in love with somebody.*' 

And the poor girl was so frightened 
and ashamed, and he so occupied with 
the single idea which perplexed his mind, 
that neither of them recognised the com- 
plete avowal of attachment so openly 
conveyed in these last words. 

" But you did not tell him who I am 
— my name ?** said the young man 
eagerly. 

" Your name?" she answered, sadly, 
and with downcast eyes ; " your name?" 

•*True, true," was his reply, as he 



remembered that she bad not a name to 
murmur even in her dreams, to call upon 
in her distress ; " you are right, and I 
must hasten to Vienna, and there learn 
who it is that has betrayed me. Fare- 
well, Catherine !" and as he moved away 
without a parting look, she b^an to 
weep, and answered with a sob, " Adieu 
monsieur." 

He turned, saw the l^ drops stealing 
down her cheeks, and whispered ten- 
derly, " Remember, Catherine, to-mor- 
row !'* 

A bright smile, beaming through 
tears, was Catherine*s only reply ; and 
she saw him depart, relieved at once by 
the hope of the next day's meeting, from 
the doubts and fears through which she 
had just passed. Not so with the young 
unknown. He racked his brain in con- 
jecturing how or by what perfect system 
of espionage he had bee^i traced so 
readily to the rendeevous. The thought 
that his actions sboi:^ be llie sid>ject of 
idle discourse, of the small talk of the 
courtly circle, it might be <rf jesting and 
laughter, excited him even to rage ; 
rather than undergo that, it were better, 
he thought, to see the maiden no more ; 
and such would have been his resolve, 
had the archduke spoken a word to indi- 
cate that bis secret was known. Such 
was the feeling with which the young 
man entered his presence. 

" My son,'* said the archduke, " I 
have sent for you, to give you a piece of 
advice." 

"I am here to receive it," was the 
cold and suspicious reply. 

" Listen to me then, and do not sus- 
pect m» of wishing either to hurry you 
on to the undertaking of measures which 
may not have entered into your views, 
or to turn you aside from such as you 
have conceived. I speak to you, as with 
the voice of a navigator who has just 
completed his voyage, and who makes 
known his discovery of a hidden and dan- 
gerous rock, without knowing whether 
his hearer intends or not to embark.* 

These words, and the deep emotion 
with which they were uttered, at once 
wrought a change in the feelings of him 
to whom they were addressed, and he 
listened, now, with deep and respectful 
attention. The archduke continued — 

" A man sought and obtained an 
interview with me this morning; as 
soon as we were alone, he placed in 
my hands a written paper, which I read 
carefully, as he requested ; when I had 
finished, he began, < my name is— — ;' 
but I allowed him to go no ferther, tell- 
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ing him that I would forget what I had 
read, and had no wish to know who he 
was. He lodced at me for some momen ts 
in silenee, took back his paper, and we nt 
away with the simple remark, * you are 
right; it is to another that I must 
address myself.* My son, you are that 
other." 

** I !'* cried the youth, with a look of 
astonishment. 

" Yourself. You can, perhaps, guess 
what the paper contained. There is 
no permanence in the condition of 
France, and it may be that old, faithful 
friends *' 

An exclamation of wild delight from 
the youth interrupted the speaker; 
proud hopes and lofly thoughts beapoed 
in his eyes, as he uttered the loud cry 
of " France ! noble, beautiful France!" 

" It may be, too," the archduke went 
on, "that restless intriguers, without 
either power or character — ^." 

A second cry, but one full of de^air, 
burst from the lips of the young man ; 
and the archduke, alarmed and astonish- 
ed in equal d^rees at the violence of 
his rapidly changing emotions, hastened 
to add, 

** My son, my son, I have said more 
than I meant ; situated as I am, I can 
give no opinion; I am utterly power- 
less, except to inform you of facts. 
When the man left me, I looked from 
the window, and saw him pass to the 
other side of the court ; there he was 
met by another man, with whom he 
stopped to speak for a few moments; 
that man is a monk of the abbey at 
Kleustemeubourg, a wdl-known tool of 
the minister. Your frequent absence 
alarms me ; I know not how your time 
k employed; but I thought myself bound 
to teU you what I had seen, and I have 
done so, with as little delay as was pos- 
sible." 

** And I can ask nothing more," said 
the youth, in a sorrowful tone; **the 
future has but two issues for me, France 
or the grave ; and who can tell whether 
the cluMce will be left to me?** 

The old man and the youth whom he 
had called his sou then parted. But this 
conversation had driven all thoughts of 
Catherine from the mind of the latter ; 
it continued long to engage his thoughts, 
and he soon came to the conclusion 
that it had no reference to the events in 
the forest, but that the messenger of the 
archduke had found bin so readily only 
by (^anoe, or by the aid of some casual 
indications. In these and a thousand 
conflicting ideas, he passed away, the re- 



mainder of this and the whole of the 
next day. 

Two days afterward, an interview of 
a totally different character was held 
between the baron and that taciturn 
minister of whom mention was made in 
the early part of this history. Having 
requested an audience, the baron march- 
ed into the great man's presence, and 
in a whisper, with a look of profound 
wisdom, began : 

« Well, my lord !** 

•* Well, monsieur le baron !" 

<* Well !" said the baron ; " he went 
out at seven o*clock last evening, and did 
not return till long after midnight.** 

Sedate as he was, the minister could 
not help laughing outright in the face 
of his visiter; and he, fully impressed 
with the belief that his tale was no less 
than a great secret of state, which might 
in its consequences shake the continent 
to its foundations, seeing it thus received, 
could not resist for a moment the fear 
that the minister's senses were gone, or 
that he intended to get up a general war, 
or perhaps even that he was about to be- 
tray his imperial master. The truth 
never flashed on his mind ; to wit, that 
he himself was a fool, and was treated 
as such. But a fool is always a danger- 
ous animal; a blockhead kills you by 
accident, rashly handling the gun which 
perhaps would remain undischarged in 
the hands of an assassin ; a blundering 
fool disconcerts oftentimes the deepest 
laid schemes ; and so it befell with 
the shrewd minister and the idiot cour- 
tier. 

" Wdl,** said the former, « he went 
out last night, and he will go out again to- 
night, and to-morrow, and every day, if 
he thinks proper.'* 

If he had stopped here, all would 
have been well ; but a moment of vanity 
intervened, not unmixed with contempt, 
and he. went on : 

''Things must take their natural 
course ; after meetings in daylight, come 
meetings in darkness ; it is the way of 
all love-adventures; and what is there 
alarming in this, especially when Hke 
feir-one is perfectly artless, and tells 
what passes to her f^ther-oonfessor, who 
tells all, in his turn, to me. Go baron, 
you are almost a simpteton to be so 
frightened at nothing.'* 

The courtier expressed his thanks for 
this confidence by a profound bow, and 
withdrew, thinking himself one of the 
trusted and favoured few, from whom 
nothing was kept secret; and events 
shewed, in time, how a word in the 
x2 
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mouth of a fool mmy become worse than 
the sword or poison. 

CHAPTER THIRD. 

Oua story advances now to a point of 
time three months later than that, with 
the event of which the last chapter con- 
cluded. The young unknown, (for he 
was still a mystery to the peasant girl, 
although probably not for a moment to 
the attentive reader), was with Catherine 
at the usual place of meeting ; the sun 
had been long set, and the night was 
without a moon. Scarcely had he ar- 
rived at the spot, when Catherine drew 
close to him, not, however, as was her 
wont, to throw herself into his arms 
with passionate haste, but slowly, calmly, 
and with an air of gravity such as he 
never had known her assume before. 
Her first ezcUunation was uttered almost 
with solemnity : 

'<I have something to tell you to- 
ni^t; but not here." 

"Where then, Catherine !'* 

"In my fiither's house.*' 

"In your Other's house, my dear 
child ? And why must it be there ? You 
are perfectly incomprehensible.'* 

** There you will understand." 

A keen and hitherto unfelt emotion 
sprang up in the soul of the youth at 
this moment. It assuredly was not fear 
for his life, nor yet of being drawn into 
a snare ; but it seemed to him that his 
presence within that humble abode would 
be adding insult to the wrong he had al- 
ready inflicted upon its inhabitant ; that 
every object within its walls would pro- 
claim, ** here is a name dishonoured, a 
trust betrayed, the gray head of an old 
man covered with sorrow and shame." 

" Here, Catherine, here,*' he exclaim- 
ed ; "we are alone ; tell me what it is 
you would say to me, here." 

" No," she replied, fimly, but sadly: 
" I can speak only there." 

<• Let us go then," he cried, " since 
it must be so ; your wishes shall be 
obeyed." 

She took him by the hand, and with- 
out a word they repaired to her father's 
house. They entered; a lamp was burn- 
ing within, but no person awaited their 
coming. Catherine took up the lamp, 
and still holding his hand, ascended a 
narrow stair-case which led, as her com- 
panion supposed, to her own sleeping 
Kpwrimeat. A single glance sufficed to 
oorreet his mistake. A nq[>ier hanging 
ilgainst the wall, a musket and pistols 
over the foot of the bed, a sabre lying 
upon • small taUe, a lew maps and books^ 



an uniform scarcely hidden within a re- 
cess, all proclaimed the room to be that 
of a man, that of the veteran fother. The 
young man gazed around him in silence 
for several moments, and then fixing his 
eyes upon Catherine, seemed trying to 
xead in her £ace the cause of her bring- 
ing him here. She, too, returned lus 
gaae, until tears came to obstruct her 
view ; then, -with a deep sigh, but with 
the look and voice of one whose resolution 
b taken, she said : 

" Yes, look at them well, and then 
hear what I have to say. You see these 
arms, these pistols, that sirord; they 
tell you that this is the resting-place of 
an old soldier; of one who has never 
feared to hazard his life in defence of his 
honour. My fiither is a Hungarian; 
one of those proudest of all the people of 
Austria, with whom an unblemiished 
name stands in the place of that wealth 
which fortune denies. Nay, speak not, 
nor cast down thine eyes ; thou knowest 
him not ; it was not to thee he confided 
his treasure, nor is it by thee he has been 
betrayed; but he must be known to 
thee now." 

With these words she drew back the 
curtain behind which the partly-con- 
cealed uniform was suspended. 

'* Look/* she continued ; this is not 
the dress of an obscure soldier of fortune ; 
it is the .garb of an officer and a gen- 
tleman ; but not of one who has gained 
rank by courting the fiivour of princes. 
My father comes of a lofty race, his 
honours were gained in the battle-field, 
and this, the proudest of all, was 
bestowed by the haad of the great hero 
of France." 

Thus speaking, she took from the 
wall* where it hung near the head of 
the bed, a decoration, and placed it 
within the hands of the youth, who, 
foiling upon bis knees, uttered a loud 
cry, and covered the ribbon with pas* 
sionate kisses and tears. 

" This cross of the legion of honour, 
my fiither received from the hand of 
Napoleon, on the field of Smolensko, 
where Austria fought, with Prussia, 
under his banners. It is a cross of the 
great emperor ; now tell me» now that I 
have proved my father to be like your- 
self, an officer and a gentleman, teU me 
what name I must give to your child 
when it sees the light." 

The young man rose from his knees ; 
and there was a wildness both in his 
words and in his look, which filled 
Catherine's heart with terror. 

"Thy child!" he exchumed; "thy 
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fiithcr ! niiiM too ! Oh wretch, wretch 
that I am!" 

Then he burst into tears afresh — hot, 
bitter tears of remorse and anguish; 
he beat his head and his breast, and the 
agony of his emotion: was so dreadful, 
that the poor girl, wild with terror and 
grief, fell at his feet, exclaiming, ** Oh, 
pardon, pardon; forgive your unhappy 
Catherine." 

In a moment the youth grew calm ; 
but it was with the stem calmness of 
utter misery. He raised her from where 
she knelt at his feet, and said, " To- 
morrow I will see you again ; then all 
shall be made dear, and you shall be 
saved.'* 

Did Catherine understand this word 
'* savedy" as it was meant by him ! Per- 
luqM not; but be that as^t may, when 
she was left alone> her heart was elated 
with hope and joy. 

Early next morning, the doctor was 
called to the young man, whose health 
^»peared to be his peculiar charge. The 
scene of the previous night had wrought 
its effect on his frame; he was pale, 
though fever burned in hb restless eyes, 
and a nervous tremor pervaded his 
limbs. The physician was struck with 
alarm ; and advancing hastily to his side, 
exclaimed, with an air of deep interest, 
" Gracious heavens, my lord ! You 
are suffering dreadfully ! " 

<* No, it is nothing, be not alarmed. 
We will speak of that presently. In the 
meantime, I have something of more 
importance to think of.'* 

There was a pause; he walked rapidly 
backward and forward several times, ap- 
parently lost in thought; then stop- 
ping abruptly before the physician, he 
said: — 

** Doctor, I stand in need of a friend. 
May I find him in you?" 

The answer was brief, and spoken 
with deep and sincere emotion. 
** You may." 

** Well, then," he continued, giving 
his hand, which the physician grasped 
warmed and kindly, <* since you are my 
friend, I have a service to ask; under- 
stand me, doctor, a service which can 
be expected only from the truest of 
friends, or from a hireling who is paid 
and despised." 

'* My lord," said the physician, " there 
is nothing you may not require of me. 
Speak on." 

The young man appeared somewhat 
embarrassed, and there was a pause of a 
few moments: but he soon recovered 
himself, and continued — 

** Perhaps, doctor, I shall ask more 



than a service ; it may be that I shall 
need your counsel as well as your aid.*' 

** I am ready." 

<* Well, then, doctor— I must speak — 
it is of a woman, young, lovely — an 
angel of truth and innocence — a poor 
girl who must be saved ; and who has a 
right to every kindness and care at my 
hands.*' 

As he had continued to walk rapidly, 
he did not perceive that at the word 
** womap,** the face of the doctor had to- 
tally changed in its expression of friendly 
interest, nor yet the sad smile of pity 
that hovered upon his lips, as the dis- 
closure was finished. But receiving 
no answer, he stopped suddenly, and 
added— 

** You are surprised, doctor, at what I 
have told you?'* 

"No, my lord," was the grave and 
sorrowftil answer. 

" The service that I require of you 
will prove dangerous, perhaps." 

The physician looked at him with a 
slight expression of surprise and resent- 
ment, and said — 

" There will be no danger in it, as- 
suredly. ** 

« Then you are displeased at my ask- 
ing it ? it is enough ; let it drop ; we 
will say nothing more on the subject." 

" My lord," answered the physician, 
** command me ; I am ready to comply 
with your orders." 

** Oh, doctor,** said the young man, 
sorrowfully, << this is not what I ex- 
pected from you: I thought you had 
promised to be my friend!** 

*• And it is precisely because I wish 
to deserve the name, that in this mat- 
ter I can act only in obedience to your 
commands.** 

** For heaven*s sake, doctor, explain 
yourself." 

<* If I were nothing more than your 
friend, I would ; but my duty to others 
will not permit me to do that. Never- 
theless, as I said before, I am ready to 
execute your commands.** 

« Alas, doctor, am I deceived in you? 
I fiuicied there was one, at least, in 

whose heart • . But enough ; since 

I have no friend, I must seek for a 
tool, whose services money can buy. I 
will detain you no longer, sir." 

** It will he better thus,'* said the 
phyncian, with a profoimd bow, as he 
left the room. 

The young man fi^llowed him with 
his eye. He had never opened his 
heart to this gentleman, but he had 
always esteemed him trust-worthy and 
good, and treasured him up, as it were, 
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m resenre, fyr the first occasion in 
which be should stand in need of a 
faithful, devoted friend. 

*'It is but another deception,*' he 
thought ; ** nevertheless, it is bitter.'* 

Well would it have been for him if 
this fatal day had witnessed no other 
and greater ! 

After a few moments of painful 
thought, a few sighs of vexation and 
disappointment, he p&ssed his hand over 
his brow, as if to disperse the unwel*' 
come thoughts that stiU harassed his 
mind, and then ringing the bell, re- 
quested the servant, who came at its 
summons, to send. for the baron. Dis- 
appointed in friendship, he was fain to 
resort to the most abject servility. 

** Baron,'* said he, when that person 
made his appearance, <<you will seek 
and hire, somewhere in the city, a 
small house, in a retired situation. You 
will fbrnish it neatly but simply.** 

*< For a lady ?" said the baron, with 
his coarse smile of intelligence. 
^ The youth gave him a look, but the 
question did not surprise him; he as- 
cribed it merely to the quick apprehen- 
sion of base minds, always ready to un- 
derstand and perform servile actions. 
But the truth was, that the secret to 
which the due had been foolishly yielded 
up by the minister, in a moment of 
weakness, and which he had since fer- 
reted out in all its details, had become 
at last too weighty to rest in the baron's 
own keeping; hitherto he had merely 
given a hint, now and then, to one or 
two of his intimate friends, just to ex- 
cite their envy and wonder at his supe- 
rior knowledge ; but now he could hold 
no longer. Beddes, he fancied that, 
seeming to know all, he should at last 
gain the confidence of the young man, 
whose movements were to a certain ex- 
tent his peculiar charge, and whose 
haughty reserve had so often repulsed 
his attempts at greater freedom of inter- 
course. The fault of the minister was 
about to produce its effects. 

*' For a lady,'* the young man coldly 
replied. 

** And I suppose,'* said the baron, 
with a shrewd, knowing look, ** that in 
hiring this house I am not to give in the 
name of your highness as tenant ; nor 
yet, I presume, would yoiu' highness 
care to have that of Catherine Tillman 
mentioned.** 

'.* Catherine Tillman !" exclaimed the 

youth ; *' what of her ? Who has dared 

to speak or even to think of her ? From 

whom have you learned that name 7" 

The terrified baron stammered, hesi- 



tated, and wished he had been less ready 
to shew his knowledge ; but, with still 
gmlter vehemence, the youn^ man con- 
tinued:*— 

** Speak — answer I By what infomous 
treachery — from what detestable spy 
have you learnt au^t of her ? Wretch ! 
villain! speak!" 

'* My lordy*' answered the baron^ in- 
dignant at being accused of a baseness 
of which he was really innocent, simply 
because its performance had not been 
entrusted to him^'< My lorxl, you must 
ask his excelkocy the minister ; he can 
atKwer your questions.*' 

<< He ! Is it he ?** Theii> after a mo- 
ment of fearful silence, he added, '* Be- 
gone> sir, leave the room instantly." 
And as soon as the door was closed, he 
threw himself into a chair, and clasping 
his hands over his eyes, exclaimed — 
" Monstrous, infamous baseness ! de- 
testable villany !*' 

But the blow, severe as it was, had 
yet to be followed up by another of 
deeper infliction. As he was sitting, 
absorbed in thought, the door of luis 
room was opened, and the physician 
again stood before him. 

" Oh, doctor," the youq^ man ex- 
claimed, "you knew of this, and yet 
you withheld it from me. Is it thus you 
perform the part of a friend?'* 

The friend would have explained all« 
but the physician foared. 

" How could I tell you without dread- 
ing the consequence to your health, to 
your very life, that the innocent girl to 
whom you had given your heart, from 
whom you had no reserve, was a spy, 
and betrayed all that you said or did to 
a vile priest in the pay of the govern- 
ment?*' 

The mischief was done ; to this had 
the foolish confidence of the minister 
come, enlarged and improved by the 
baron. With a fearfiil cry, the unr 
fortunate youth fell prostrate upon the 
floor, as if struck by the hand of death, 
and lay motionless there, with bis eyes 
fixed, and murmuring once or twice, 
in a low voice of despair and horror, 
« Betrayed by her ! by Catherine Till- 
man!*' 

The physician rang for assistance, the 
victim was laid on a couch, and, in pro- 
cess of time, they succeeded in calling 
him back to life. The wild glare of his 
eyes passed away, and, as the night drew 
on, powerful opiates triumphed over the 
fever that raged in his exhausted frame. 
The next day he was so far restored 
as to be able to ride out in a carriage 
with his physician. The character of 
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the patient seemed now totally changed : 
heretofore he had always been silent, 
grave, and reserved; but now he was 
full of discourse, excitement, and ani- 
mation. It appeared as though he was 
striving to keep away thought by iqces- 
saat action and change. He declaimed, 
disputed, argued ; flew from subject to 
subject; from the objects around him to 
sciences, arts, battles, and great political 
movements; pouring out, with incon- 
ceivable fluency, as it seemed, the pent- 
up thoughts cf his whole previous life. 
They returned, and the physician was 
just on the point of quitting his patient, 
urging him to seek repose for an hour 
or two, when a servant came in, and 
^poke in a low voice to the former. It 
was to announce the return of an un- 
known man, who had called at the palace 
several evenings past, seeking an inter- 
view with the young man, but had 
never before found him within. The 
physician was glad to be furnished thus 
with something that might divert the 
mind of his patient, trifling though he 
presumed the stranger's business to be, 
and directed the servant to give him ad- 
mittance. He was a man of about fifty, 
tall, and erect, with a rugged and war- 
worn visage ; he advanced without speak- 
ing, and placed in the hands of the youth 
a paper, which he drew from his breast. 
Its contents, instead of allaying, as the 
physician had hc^ed, the excited mind 
of his patient, seemed only to give it 
new force; a fierce delight gleamed in 
his eyes as he read, and when he had 
finished, he broke out in a species of 
phrenzy : — ** Yes, I will go ; the design 
is glorious. I altme, with my sword, for 
France and the crown of a hero! France 
is ray mother, and she calls me with a 
voice from the grave. She is fettered 
like me, and I only can break the chains. 
If we fstil, it is but a bullet aimed at the 
heart, and the destiny is achieved. I, 
too, can die; but there can be no St. 
Helena without a Marengo, an Auster- 
litz. We shall see." 

His hearers, astonished, gazed upon 
him without a word, as he strode rapidly 
from one side of the room to the other, 
with head erect and gestures abrupt, and 
full of a terrible meaning. On a sud- 
den he stopped directly in front of the 
stranger, and said, — 

" What is your name?'' 

"The Captain Tillman." 

The effect of these words upon the 
fiery spirit to which they were addressed, 
was like that of water on flame.. " Till- 
man ! " he repeated, turning suddenly 



pale, and sinking at once into apathy. 
A single instant suflSced to recall to his 
mind the archduke*s warning, the rela- 
tion existing between this man and the 
monk of the abbey at Kleusterneubourg, 
and between the same monk and Cathe- 
rine. He beheld, in father and daugh- 
ter, only the agents of an infamous 
system of espionage^ of which he was 
the object, and of which the paper he 
had just read was designed as the con- 
summation ; scorn, misery, and despair, 
struck at the seat of life, and again he 
fell on the floor without sense or motion. 
Tillman rushed from the room, loaded 
with curses by the physician, shocked 
and astounded at what he had seen, and 
hastened to bury his mortification and 
grief in the solitude of his own humble 
dweUing. Up to this moment the secret 
design of which he was the agent, the 
hope which had just been destroyed in 
his very sight, had engrossed his thoughts 
so. completely, that nothing within his 
own household had received the least 
share of his attention. This night he 
returned much sooner than usual. Sup- 
posing that Catherine had retired to 
rest, he proceeded at once to his own 
room, taking the light which he found 
burning in the lower apartment, and 
which be presumed she had left by mis- 
take ; but as he passed the door of her 
chamber, he saw that it was open, and 
looking within, found the apartment 
unoccupied. Catherine absent at this 
late hour! The incident was suspi- 
cious. He called aloud, but no voice 
replied : seized with terrible doubts, he 
rushed forth into the wood, armed with 
his sword, for his intent now was not 
merely to find but to surprise. With 
this purpose he no longer called on his 
daughter's name, but glided between the 
trees, silent, watchful, and brooding on 
fearful designs. At length, through the 
dim obscure he perceived a white, 
motionless object. Like a tiger creep- 
ing upon its prey, he advanced slowly, 
without the least noise, and at last came 
near enough to make out the form of a 
woman; but she was alone, leaning 
against a tree, in an attitude of deep 
grief. As her father approached, she 
Ufted her eyes, and rushing into his 
arms, exclaimed, " At last you have 
come." 

" No, he is not come," replied TiUman , 
with a terrible voice, and thrusting her 
from him. 

** Oh, my father! my father!" she 
cried, falling upon her knees at his feet, 
•* have you slain him, then ?" 
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" Not yet," he replied; "but he will 
come in good time." 

•• No, my father,*' she cried, in the 
depth of her sorrow, "he wiH come no 
more ; he abandons me to despair." 

" Thou liest !'* fiercely exclaimed the 
old man. 

The unfortunate girl, who indeed 
hoped that her wor£ were not true, 
burst into sobs and tears ; and then was 
rehearsed, not for the first time, the 
dreadful scene of an outraged parent and 
guilty child — a scene of threats, re- 
proaches, curses and misery. The old 
man would have renounced his daughter 
and driven her from his door, had it not 
been for the hope of vengeance to be 
wreaked on the head of another ; and if, 
when he demanded the name of her 
seducer, she had not answered him 
simply, " I know it not." His wrath was 
augmented at this reply, esteeming it 
nothing less than an insolent falsehood ; 
but, perhaps, other thoughts came into 
his mind when she continued firmly, ** If 
I knew, I would never disclose it to you, 
though you should slay me here, on this 
spot; but in truth, I know not his 
name ;'* for he merely answered, ** It 
matters not ; I shall find him out : " and 
then, without saying another word, he 
began to march up and down with long 
strides, while his daughter sat motionless 
on the earth. Thus the night passed 
away ; and when morning came and no 
one appeared, the old man, taking 
Catherine by the hand, returned with 
her to the humble dwelling firom which 
hope and joy were now banished for 
ever. 

Days passed in one uniform course; 
at evening the captain went forth, armed 
with his sword, to watch near the spot 
where his daughter had waited the 
coming of her seducer; there he re- 
mained until midnight, and then re- 
turned. Catherine watched too, but it 
was the expression of Tillman's face; 
she was a prisoner; and the only 
moments of comfort that lightened her 
sorrow, were gained from the gloomy 
and almost ferocious look which told 
her, night after night, that the hand of 
her father was not yet red with the, 
blood of her faithless lover. She believed 
him base; the thought of his perfidy 
withered her heart, but she loved him 
still, and hope still whispered at times, 
that perhaps he would yet return. An 
event, which neither supposed to be in 
the least connected with their affliction, 
was soon to afford the key to the singular 
history of their misfortunes. 



One evening a stranger appeared at 
the door of the old soldier ; a stranger, 
at least, to Catherine. Tokens of recog- 
nition were exchanged between her 
fiitber and this unknown, and the former 
commanded his daughter to leave the 
room. She obeyed ; but a vague sus- 
picion of some fearftil relation between 
the stranger's coming, and that which 
engrossed all her thoughts, induced her 
to listen to their discourse. A name 
was first mentioned, with which ^e had 
long suspected her father's political 
schemes to be in connexion, and then 
the stranger went on : 

" It is all over ; his life is despaired of. 
Our meetings are useless now, and they 
must be given up. Some of us even think 
it imprudent to stay longer in Austria; 
there is reason to fear that the govern- 
ment is advised of our plans, and that 
nothing but fear of what the young lion 
might do if aroused, has so far protected 
those who designed to break open his 
den. When he is dead, its vengeance 
will have no check." 

*• You speak truly," said Tillman, 
"and flight will no doubt be prudent. 
But come what may, I shall remain. I 
have a duty that keeps me here, and 
must be fiilfilled." 

Catherine heard no more. At first 
she had trembled with fear at the thought 
of leaving Vienna ; now she dreaded the 
stern purpose for which, as she well 
knew, her father determined to stay. 
During the rest of the day, be was even 
more silent and gloomy than she had 
ever beheld him; at evening he went 
out, and at midnight returned, still silent 
and gloomy. She saw that as yet he 
had not found what he sought, and arose 
to sto to her chamber. He too> arose, 
and closing the door, commanded her by 
a sign to be seated again. She breathed 
a prayer for herself and her child, and 
obeyed, with a sinking heart. 

" Catherine," said he, '* does your be- 
trayer know of your situation.** 

She blushed and cast down her eyes, 
which were filled with tears. 

** Speak," continued her father; "does 
he know?'' 

" He does." 

" He knows it, and comes not ! He 
is worse than a villain ; a monster, a 
wretch who abandons his child." 

" Catherine," he resumed, " this must 
not be. Listen to me ; your father as- 
sumes your cause, pledges to you an 
honour that never was stained. Your 
father renounces his own vengeance to 
save you ; he swears to forgive the man 
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who has wronged him, provided he shall 
be found worthy to be forgiven ; your 
fiuher demands the name of that man, 
to bestow it upon your child !" 

Catherine knelt at his feet, struck to 
the heart by this solemn and dreadfid 
forgiveness, to which she could make no 
return, for shecould only reply, as before, 
** My father, I know it not." 

Tillman scarcely knew how to believe 
in this ignorance, and Catherine, anxi- 
ous to satisfy him of its truth, and touch- 
ed by his moving appeal, informed him 
of all that had passed between her and her 
unknown lover; she told all that she 
knew; that he was an officer, and no 
doubt belonged to the suite of the arch- 
duke Charles. When she had done, the 
old man replied : — 

" That is enough ; we shall find him 
out, if your story is true." 

From this day, a new course of life 
was b^un by Catherine and her father. 
On the morrow tliey went to Vienna to- 
gether ; they visited all the chapels fre- 
quented by the great lords of the court, 
all the reviews, the resorts of fashion, in 
short, wherever a hope existed of finding 
him whom they sought. Day after day 
was consumed in patient, but fruitless 
search ; each day only served to enhance 
their grief, to add strength to their de- 
spair. At last they were forced to aban- 
don their efforts ; the state of Catherine's 
health began to forbid these long and 
wearisome walks, and for some days they 
remained at home, silent, languid, and 
wretched. 

One night the father went forth alone 
into the forest, wandering there for hours, 
scarcely knowing his own motive or pur- 
pose, but led on, perhaps, by that vague 
feeling, which, in the absence of all ra- 
tional hope, clings to a random chance, 
a remote possibility. On his return he 
ascended to Catherine's room, where she 
lay on her bed, too much indisposed in 
body to keep her feet, but too sick at 
heart to eijoy the blessing of sleep. 

*• Catherine," said the old man, "there 
is one chance remaining — the last, the 
only one — for which I require a single 
effort of courage and strength. Vienna 
beholds to-morrow a grand but mournful 
solemnity; every nobleman in the em- 
pire, every officer in the service, of what- 
ever rank, will surely be there. You too, 
my child, must be present." 

** I will go" replied Catherine, with- 
out asking where. Places were nothing 
to her, for whom the whole world con- 
tained but one single object. 

They went. Arriving, soon after the 



break of day, at the capital, they pre- 
sented themselves at the vestibule of a 
palace, before which crowds had already 
assembled, waiting, like them, for admis- 
sion. The gates were thrown qpen, and 
multitudes poured, slowly however, and 
with profound silence, into a vast court, 
and thence into rich and lofty saloons; 
but Catherine and her fiither beheld only 
the gorgeously dressed soldiers who kept 
their guard at the doors. They arrived 
at length at a room, the windows of 
which were closed, and the walls hung 
with black, while the only light that per- 
vaded its ample space, was that of num- 
berless torches. Catherine looked into 
the room, almost unconscious of all 
around, and beheld, without understand- 
ing the scene, a number of officers pass- 
ing in turn by the side of a platform 
covered with sable cloth ; each bared his 
head as he slowly marched by, and bowed 
with an air of deep and solemn respect. 
The sight affected not her ; she had griefs 
of her own more mighty than theirs. A 
few moments after the archduke appear- 
ed, and the sudden reflection that he 
whom she sought would be found, if at 
all, among the officers of his train, aroused 
her perception to full and anxious acute- 
ness. She saw the old man, illustrious 
by his rank, walk slowly and feebly to- 
ward the platform, tears coursing each 
other over his wrinkled cheeks; and, 
spite of her own desolation, she sympa- 
thized with the grief that weighed so 
heavily on the head of the ased. When 
he reached the foot of the pmtform, and 
stooped to pick up a branch of cypress, 
with which he sprinkled the holy water 
over the couch that rested upon it, her 
eyes followed his movement, and sud- 
denly, with a supernatural strength, she 
thrust aside two men who were standing * 
before her, and straining herself to her 
utmost height, with her eyes fixed, her 
lips extended and pale, without either 
exclamation or tear, she pointed with one 
hand to some object of fearful interest, 
at the same time pressing her fiither's 
arm with the other. He too fixed his 
eyes on the spot, and beheld the wan but 
beautiful &ce of the corpse, to which all 
these honours were paid. 

" He ?" was the old man's wondering 
cry. 

" He !" she rq>lied; and, like an over- 
strained cord that snaps, she fell as one 
dead at her father's feet. 

Assistance was instantly rendered, the 
poor girl was borne into one of the near- 
est apartmentsj~ and a physician was 
summoned; the same who has already 
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been more than once mentioned in' this 
narrative. He recognised Tillman with 
horror, and would have withdrawn, but 
benevolence triumphed over his indig- 
nation, and he remained with Catherine. 
As soon as the room was cleared of all 
but the girl, her father, and the phy- 
sician, this latter poured out upon Till- 
man the full measure of his contempt 
and his detestation, accusing him of being 
a spy, the pander of his own daughter's 
shame, the murderer of the noble youth 
whose corse was then lying in state, and 
last, and most monstrous of all, of com- 
ing, with fiend-like malice, to gaze on 
the ruin himself had contributed to effect. 
To all these reproaches, Tillman replied 
with the simple truth, and the truth 
prevailed. Catherine had, indeed, re- 
vealed all she knew to the priest, but it 
was in confession ; and if there had been 
treachery, it was not she, but the priest 
who had betrayed. Catherine did not 
know eve^ the name of her lover. It 
was true that he had once spoken with 
tliat monk, in crossing the court of the 
archduke's palace; but the monk was 
the almoner of the abbey, and it was 
from him that the veteran had received 
the medicines which restored him to 
health. The whole plot of this terrible 
drama was now disclosed ; and nothing 
remained save tears and the bitterness of 
regret, for a noble spirit thus early and 
fatally crushed, for the doom of that 
young heart, whose hard fate it was to 
reap only anguish and death, from its 
single attempt to escape the sorrows by 
which every other hope of its existence 
had long been withered. 

Catherine awoke, at length, from her 
swoon, and beheld in the eyes of her 
father, which were fixed upon her, tears 
and the tenderest aspect of pity and love ; 
he stooped over her prostrate form, kissed 
her pale lips, and said, ** My daughter, 
thy child shall find a father in me, and 
he shall bear the name of his own." 

" Do you know it, then !" she ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes," the old man replied: "he 
shall bear the name of Nafoleok V* 



NOTES OF A READER. 

ANECDOTES OF THE DEFTEBDAY BET. 

Or the cruelty of this Turkish grandee, 
who has married a daughter of Moham- 
med AH, numerous anecdotes are related 
in Egypt. He has, it is said, a tame 
lion, usually lying at the foot of his divan, 
which, although mild towards its master, 



is still sufficiently ferocious to terrily his 
visitors. Sometimes he allows it to worry 
his slaves, calling it off, perhaps, just as 
it is about to kiU the wretches. Similar 
habits are attributed to Tippoo Sultan. 
This savage, at present, governor of the 
Delta, piques himself on the simplicity 
and primitiveness.of his manners, and his 
entire fi*eedom from European habits and 
notions. During the period of his com- 
mand in the Upper Country, a soldier 
robbed a poor woman of a little milk. 
The woman, not foreseeing the result, 
laid her conqplaint before the bey, who 
demanded her to point out the culprit. 
This being done, the soldier was ordered 
to be laid upon the ground, and have his 
body ripped open. The milk being 
found in his stomach, the bey paid the 
complainant, and dismissing her, ob- 
served : " The robber has been punished j 
but had he been discovered to be inno- 
cent, the same punishment would have 
awaited you." It is the custom of this 
barbarian, who always moves surrounded 
by the terror of arms, to ride abroad 
accompanied by a number of Mamalukes 
(or domestic slaves), each of whom car- 
ries a thousand sequins in his girdle ; 
that should he be compelled to fly, which, 
considering his decided hostility to the 
pacha, is by no meaQs improb«d)le, he 
might still be provided with money for 
- his immediate use, During the Syrian 
campaign, six of these young men, dread- 
ing the effects of his ferocity, examples 
of which they daily beheld, made their 
escape, and took refuge in Ibrahim's 
camp. Being discovered, however, they 
were immediately apprehended, and con- 
veyed back to Cairo. Here they were 
commanded to appear before their in- 
exorable lord, in the great hall of the 
palace, where they found him encircled 
by a number of blacks, armed with drawn 
swords. They were not long in learning 
tlieir fate. He commanded them to take 
every man a sabre, and attack each other 
in his presence, until five of their number 
should fall ; promising life, and a thou- 
sand sequins to the victor. The Mama« 
lukes obeyed; ranged themselves three 
and three ; and, having been trained to 
the use of arms, and uniting skill with 
courage, fought desperately, shedding 
their blood like water, while the Dei\er- 
day sat calmly on his divan, enjoying the 
spectacle. At length, afler a long and 
sanguinary struggle, one only remained 
the victor over his unhappy companions. 
Exhausted and bleeding in every limb, 
he raised his eyes towards his master, to 
receive the promised pardon ; but, at 
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this moment, the bey gave the nod to 
one of the black slaves, who stood behind 
him, and the head of the Mamaluke im- 
mediately rolled along the floor. On 
another occasion, two of his military 
slaves, quarrelling, drew their swords in 
his presence ; at which, his anger being 
kindled, he commanded their heads to be 
struck off. The Mamalukes, however, 
mindful of the recent fate of their com- 
panions, resolved to sell their lives dearly, 
drew their pistols, and aiming at the 
head of the tyrant, were about to rid the 
world of such a monster, when the inter- 
position of other of his slaves enabled 
him to escape into the harem. Reckless 
and desperate, as knowing escape impos- 
sible, the Mamalukes, now joined by 
several others, who all had wrongs and 
insults to revenge, pursued and besieged 
him in his private apartments, where, but 
for the speedy arrival of a party of sol- 
diers from the citadel, he would then 
have paid the forfeit of his innumerable 
barbarities and crimes. With this assist- 
ance he succeeded in repelling the as- 
sailants, who, in their turn, were shut 
up and besieged in one of the turrets of 
the palace, forming the powder magazine. 
Here they held out during several days, 
fighting desperately; but, at length, 
finding their numbers decre&<;e, and 
being entirely destitute of provisions, 
they set fire to the powder, and blew 
themselves up, with the tower in which 
they had taken refuge. 

NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 

"By heaven!" cried my father, "I have 
not one appointment belonging to me which 
J set 80 much store by as I do by these boots." 
TriMtram Shandy. 

I never knew but one man who was 
really attached to hessian boots. It was 

my friend S , and his attachment 

amounted almost to reverence. He 
always wore them, summer or winter. 
Although a martyr to the gout, his 
respect for hessians overcame all desire 
for an easy shoe, when his fit was at the 
highest. I have seen him writhe with 
pain under the infliction, and yet smile 
complacently at the polished calf of his 
fluvourite leather. When night came, a 
stranger might observe his ruffled tem- 
per, as he encountered the boot-jack 
and slippers ; they were to him the 
heralds of departing bliss. He sighed 
as he drew them off; and woe to the 
person whose business it was, if the 
boots were not in readiness in the morn- 
ing at the mcHnent he required them ! 
Yet he was not punctilious in dress ; he 
wore not hessian boots . for their smart- 



ness ; he cared litde whether they were 
clean or dirty; his love had a deeper 
root— it sprung from gratitude. 

It is eitraordinary bow chance or 
mishap may suddenly bring to light 
the most inestimable qualities in very 
commcMi, and, to all appearance, very 
trifling things. Hood has immortalized 
a wig as " a life-preserver," a property 
few could have guessed at. The wearer, 
falling into the clutches of some wild 
Indians* in the back-woods of America, 
was sentenced to be scalped; and the 
operation was quickly performed — but 
the knife passing fortunately between 
the skull and the frizzled top-knot, the 
artificial scalp came off* in the Mohawk*s 
grasp, thus leaving the proprietor minus 
only of his wig I 

To pass fVom the head to the heels, it 
would be difficult to conceive how a pair 
of hessian boots could have rendered so 

important a service to my friend S ; 

yet they did. They were {i life-pre- 
server to him, and he treasured them 
accordingly — but let him tell his own 
story. 

" I dare say," said he to me one day, 
afler an affectionate glance downwards, 
" I dare say you wonder at my fondness 
for hessian boots, but I am bound to 
them from respect to myself and family. 
But for these bits of leather, sir, I 
should not be standing before you at 
this moment : they saved my life, sir. • 
Thirty years ago, (it was the winter of 
18 — ), I was riding a little cross- 
grained chestnut cob over my own farm, 
when the beast making a sudden start, 
I was thrown off my guard and off the 
horse at the same moment. Well! 
instead of standing still, (the horse I 
mean), as he should have done, he 
scampered away, as fast as his legs could 
carry him, across a forty-acre field ; and 
what is worse, sir, my right foot hanging 
in the stirrup, he dragged me along 
with him. Luckily for me, there had 
been a heavy fall of snow, which doubt- 
less saved me many broken bones ; but, 
what was a hundred times more for- 
tunate, I was wearing hessian boots, sir. 
Well— when he had got to the opposite 
hedge, what with rolling and tumbling 
over and over, I had become a perfect 
snow-ball; and luckily for me again, 
there was a ditch, which as I slid in, 
my foot slid out — out of my boot I 
mean ; and away went the cob, boot, 
and all. Well — there I laid, a senseless 
lump of snow: and, heaven knows, but 
for one circumstance, I might have laid 
there till the thaw came. It so hap- 
pened that my eldest boy was out, wan- 
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dering about with a gun shooting rooks 
and crows, and such like, and passing 
near the spot where I laid, he up with 
hb gun at what he thought was a crow 
on the edge of the bank. Now what do 
you think it was ? it was nothing more 
nor less than my left hessian boot, the 
only visible part about me : rather a cri- 
tioid moment, you'll say, if I could have 
known the rights of it ; but luckily for 
me, I was insensible. If I had moved 
my foot the least in the world, he'd ha* 
shot me as sure as a gun ; but the boot 
was quiet; so he was doubtful about 
wasting a charge of powder and shot, 
and crept up towards it, holding his gun 
ready all the while. Well ! in course 
he knew his fiuher's boot, when he 
came close ; and wondered how it 
came there. Well, he tugged and 
pulled, but all to no purpose — there 
it stuck ; he little knew at the moment, 
that his father's leg was inside. How- 
ever, by this time assistance was at hand; 
my horse, it appeared, had excited some 
surprise at home, where be had found 
his way, with my boot hanging at the 
stirrup ; so one and all set out in search 
of their master ; but my belief is, they 'd 
never have found me, if my hessian boot 
had not shewn itself above the snow. 
Well, sir! I was carried home, and 
thawed inside and out, and, luckily for 
me, very little damage was done. Now, 
sir, I conceive my life was saved, in 
the first place, by my right boot coming 
off; and, secondly, by my left boot 
keeping on ; .and I 'U only appeal to 
you as a man of feeling, whether, after 
such a warning as this, it does not 
become me to wear hessian boots for 
the rest of my life ! " M. N. 

HISTORIC GLEANINGS. 

fFor the Parterre J, 

** History U philosophy teaching by example." 
Xxtrd Bolinghroke, 

SATIRICAL MEDALS 

Were much in vogue during the seven- 
teenth century. Charles the Second 
was greatly annoyed at the medallie 
lampoons levelled at him by the Dutch, 
whose works of this description were 
very numerous; and in his declaration 
of war against fhe States of Holland, 
expressly mentions them, observing that 
they were circulated with the consent 
or connivance of the Dutch authorities. 



COLOMXL KIRK AND JUDGE JEFFERIES. 

Jefferies used to boast., that he had 
hanged more men than all the judges 



since William the Conqueror ; and yet ■ 
his avarice allowed many to escape. 
Those who had nothing to give, were 
condemned without mercy; the only 
possible mitigation for which they could 
hope, was perpetual slavery in the plan- 
tations of America. As to the monster 
Kirk, it would seem that human Uood 
was more coveted by him than gold. 
The horrible stories related of him, are 
scarcely credible: with one (his treat* 
ment of a young woman who petitioned 
for her brother's life), the reader must be 
well acquainted. It is said, that at 
Taunton, he ordered nineteen wounded 
men to be hung, without permitting 
their relations to speak to them, and 
commanded military music to be played 
while they struggled in the agonies of 
death. In another town, he invited his 
officers to dinner, near the place where 
some of the condemned rebels had been 
ordered to be executed. Ten of the un- 
fortunate creatures were turned off, 
while Kirk and his fellows drank a 
health to the king. Ten more followed, 
with a health to the queen ; and ten, while 
they drank to the health of the fero- 
cious Jefferies ! A man was hanged up 
three times at Taunton, and was as often 
asked if he would confess that he had 
done amiss ; but he refttsed, and finally 
suffered. '* Jervaise, a hatter," says 
Echard, << was offered his life if he would 
say * God save King James ;' " but this 
he reftised, and was accordingly exe- 
cuted. A Captain Ansley also met his 
death with great fortitude. It is pro- 
bable that the resignation with which 
many who had taken part in the re- 
bellion, submitted to their fate, tended 
much to inflame Kirk, and urge him to 
fresh cruelties. e. m. a. 



LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 

The greatest objection urged against the 
popular literature of the present age, is 
its lightness; or as some harsh critical cen- 
sors will call it, flimsiness. That such 
is, to a certain extent, the character of 
most new books that come from the 
press, is certainly not to be questioned ; 
but there is room for a doubt, whether 
the fact is one to be censured or chang- 
ed. Modern literature is something 
like modern architecture; books and 
houses are both constructed with an es- 
pecial reference to the short term of 
their leases, and with very good reason. 
The ancient folios, like the old Gothic 
edifices, were intended for long duration ; 
and both have, in many instances, out- 
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\rred their origins! purpose, and been 
suffered to fall into neglect and ruin. 
But the lath-and-plaster volumes of our 
time are not proof against the elements, 
and have little more than an ephemeral 
existence. This, however, is any thing 
but an evil ; for so prolific has the press 
become, that if one book in a hundred 
outlived a year, libraries would be too 
small to contain them, and human exist- 
ence altogether too short to acquire even 
the rudiments of learning. Besides, 
new books, like new buildings, receive 
all the progressive improvements of the 
age ; and novelty contributes, in the one 
case, to the health and cleanliness of the 
mind, as in the other, to those of the 
body. There are no lumber-holes in 
either, ibr dust, rubbish and cobwebs ; 
and prejudices, like rats and mice, get a 
notice to quit on each new re-edification. 
The older structures, both literary and 
architectural, may have possessed more 
grandeur, magnificence, and minuteness 
of detail ; but the modem are liehter, 
more commodious, and better adapted 
to the wants and habits of the people for 
whom they are designed. M.N. 



impurity of the blood ; the only sure 
method to remedy which was, to drfiw 
bloodfromthepatientand then put itbaak 
fl^rain; that is, cause him to drink it. 
'Diis prescription was followed, and, 
aided perhaps by the old china, soon 
cured the the poor khan of his leprosy, 
and all his others troubles besides, by 
sending him post-haste to his grave. 

CURX FOR THE DROPST. 

The same writer says that the caliph 
Al Wauthek, being afflicted with dropsy, 
brought on by intemperance, was placed 
with great ceremony by his physicians 
in a large oven, constructed on purpose, 
and heated as highly as he could pos- 
sibly bear it. The caliph found, or ima- 
gined he found, much relief A'om the 
first experiment, and therefore conclud- 
ed to try it a second time, ordering the 
oven to be made several degrees hotter 
than before. In this he was obeyed, 
but perceiving that the heat was beyond 
his endurance, he called to the attendants 
to take him out ; but, before this could 
be done, the unfortunate caliph was 
baked to death. 



MEDICAL SCIENCE in PERSIA. 

Sir Harford Jones, iahis narrative of the 
British mission to Persia in 1807, gives 
the following whimsical anecdote, as 
serving to shew the extent to which Per- 
sian physicians may be confided in as 
restorers of health. A great khan of the 
royal tribe was afflicted with leprosy. 
The king took much interest in his wel- 
fiu-e, and consulted the hakim bashi, or 
court physician, as to what could be done 
for his relief. This learned person re- 
commended that the patient should swal- 
low, daily, a certain quantity of china- 
ware, ground to powder. The disease, 
however, was obstinate, and did not 
yield to the remedy, whereupon the king 
took it into his head that the fiiult lay 
in the quantity, and so ordered the pa- 
tient to swallow a double dose of the 
same. This, too, produced no amend- 
ment. The hakim bashi was consulted 
again, and ascribed the want of success 
to the china not being old enough, and 
the consequence was that some of the 
oldest and finest pieces of china in the 
palace were gpround to powder in quan- 
tities, and administered to the khan ; of 
course^ with exactly the same result as 
before. The hakim bashi now gave his 
opinion that the disease was caused by 



ERRORS AKD ANACHRONISMS. 
No. IV. 

EVA CAlfTAB. 

To particularize a few literary errors 
and anachronisms in conclusion. 

Marville informs us, that one George 
Vicelius has given as a book of Plutarch, 
the Life of Charlemagne, written by 
Donatus Acciaroli, because it is some- 
times joined to the Life of Plutarch by 
that author. 

Palavacini, in his History of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, to confer an honour on 
M. Lansac, ambassador of Charles IX. 
to that council, bestows on him a collar 
of the order of the Saint Esprit ;4Mit 
which order was not instituted till several 
years afterwards by Henry III. 

Quintus Curtius, though a polished 
historian, has committed many gross geo- 
graphical blunders. He takes Arabia 
Felix for the deserts of Arabia, and con- 
veys the rivers Tigris and Euphrates 
through Media, where they never yet 
ran. 

D* Amiin, the French king*s physician, 
in his Memoir on the Preparation of 
Bark, there takes ManHssaf (which is the 
title of the appendix to the History of 
Plants, by Johnstone,) for the name of 
an author, and who, he observes, is •• 
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extreme^ ratCt th^ b« only knows him by 
name, 

Baronius committed a strange error. 
In his Martyrology of the 24th January, 
be notices a Saint Xinurit, of whom &. 
Chrysostom and St. Jerome speak very 
highly ; not reflecting that Ximorii is not 
a proper name, but an appellative which 
signifies a coupk, or a pair; and the fiut 
is, that one of these holy doctors spoke of 
two St. Martyrs, and the other of two 
Saints. A friend having pointed out 
this gross blunder, Baronius suppressed 
the edition as fSsist as he could, which has 
made it so rare. 

Simon Grymeus (says Marville), mis- 
took the celebrated geographer and 
astronomer Ftolomy, tor one of the Kings 
of Egypt of this name. 

Lord Bolingbroke imagined, that in 
those celebrated verses beginning with 
" Excludent alii;* &c., Virgil aUributed 
to the Romans the glory of having sur- 
passed the Greeks in historical composi- 
tion. According to this idea, those 
Roman historians whom Virgil pre- 
ferred to the Grecians, were Sallust, 
Livy, and Tacitus. Everybody knows, 
or ought to know, that Virgil died before 
Livy had written his history, or Tacitus 
was bom. 

The erudite Struvius advise^ those 
who would learn the history of Ethiopia, 
to read the Ethiopic history of Helio- 
dorus. The critic could not have read 
the work which he so warmly rec(Mn- 
mended, for this history is wdil known 
only to be a Romance, consisting of 
the eulventtues of two lovers I 

Prosper Marchand has recorded a 
ludicrous mistake of Abbe Bizot, one of 
the principal medaliic historians of Hol- 
land. Having met with a medal (struck 
when Philip II. sent forth his invincible 
Armada), in which was represented the 
King of Spain, the Emperor, the Pope, 
Electors, Cardinals, &c., with their eyes 
covered with a bandage, and bearing for 
inscription the verse of Lucretius ; — 

O coecas hominnm mentes I O pectora coeca ! 

Prepossessed with the folse prejudice, that 
a nation persecuted by the Pope and his 
adherents could not represent them with- 
out some insult, he did not examine 
with su£5cient care the ends of the ban- 
dages which covered the eyes, and waved 
about the heads of the personages repre- 
sented in this medal, but rashly took 
them for asses* ears, and as such had 
them engraved! 

A French translator, when he came 
to a passage of Swift, in which it is said 



that the Duke of Marlborough broiti 
an officer; not being acquainted with 
this Anglicism, he translated it rou6, as 
if the officer had been broken on a wheeL 
A literary blunder of Thomas Warton 
is worth recording, as a specimen of the 
manner in which a num of genius may 
continue to blunder with infinite in* 
genuity. In an old romance he finds 
these lines, describing the duel of Sala- 
din with Richard Cour de Lion : 

A Faucon brode in hand he bare. 
For he thought he wolde thare 
Have slayne Richard. 

He imagines this faucon brode means a 
falcon bird, or a hawk ; and that Saladin 
is represented with this bird on his fist, 
to express his contempt of his adversary. 
He supports his conjecture by noticing a 
Gothic pictiu^ supposed to be the sub- 
ject of this duel, and also some old 
tapestry of heroes on horseback, with 
hawks on their fists; he plunges into 
feudal times, where no gentleman ap« 
peared on horseback, without his hawk. 
After all this curious ertiditi<m, the 
rough, but skilful Ritson, inhumanly 
triumphed by dissolving the magical 
fancies of the more degant Warton, by 
explaining a faucon brode to be nothing 
more than a broad fatdchion, which was 
certainly more useful than a bird in a 
duel. 

The fiusetious Tom Brown committed 
a strange blunder in his translation of 
Gelli's *< Circe." When he came to the 
word stame, not being exactly aware of 
its signification, he boldly rendered it 
staresy probably from the similitude of 
sound; but the succeeding translator 
more correctly discovered stame to be 
red-le^ed partridges ! 

Mab^lon has preserved a curious lite- 
rary blunder of some pious Spaniards, 
who applied to the Pope for consecrat- 
ing a day in honour of Saint Viar, His 
Holiness, in the voluminous catalogue 
of his saints, was ignorant of this one. 
The only proof brought forward for his 
existence, was this incription : — 

S. Viar. 
An antiquary, however, hindered one 
more festival in the Catholic calendar, 
by convincing them that these letters 
were only the remains of an inscription 
erected for an ancient siurveyor of the 
wards, and he read their saintship thus: — 
PrjbfectuS VI a Rum. 

An anecdote has been recorded of the 
monks in the dark ages, which was 
likely enough, when their ignorance was 
so dense. A rector of a parish going to 
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law with his parishioners about paving 
his church, quoted this authority from 
St. Peter : — " Paveant illiy non paveam 
ego ;'* which he construed, " Thei/ are to 
pave (the church) not I. This was 
allowed to be good law by a judge, him- 
self an ecclesiastic too! J. P. Jun. 



MISCELLANIES. 



TURNING A FACULTY TO ACCOUNT. 

It is related of Sir Boyle Roche, that 
no man of his day enjoyed more esteem, 
on account of his perfect urbanity and 
amiable qualities in private life, or ex- 
cited so much laughter by the oddities of 
which he was unconsciously guilty, in 
parliament. Of these the following are 
specimens: — He said, one night, during 
a stormy debate, that it was impossible 
for a man to be in two places at once, 
unless he was a bird or a fish ! An op- 
position member having moved, that, 
for the purpose of illustrating one of his 
arguments, an enormous mass of official 
documents should be read. Sir Boyle 
Roche, with the most profound and un- 
affected gravity, proposed that as the 
clerk at the table would not be able to 
get through the papers before morning, 
a dozen or two of the committee-clerks 
should be called in to his assistance. 
** The documents maybe diviHed among 
them," continued Sir Boyle; "and as 
they can all read together, the whole 
will be disposed of in a quarter of an 
hour." His speeches, on important 
topics, were prepared for him by Mr. 
Edward Cooke; and, as his memory 
was particularly retentive, he seldom 
committed himself, except when he rose 
to utter an original remark. One night, 
being unprepared with a speech, and yet 
feeling a strong inclination to deliver his 
sentiments, he retired to a coffee-house, 
in order to mould them into the form of 
an oration. While engaged in this fruit- 
less attempt, he was accosted by Serjeant 
Stanley, a ministerial member, whose 
custom it was to rise, towards the close 
of a discussion, and deliver a long ha- 
rangue, ingeniously compiled firom the 
speeches of those who had addressed the 
house before him. For this debate, 
however, he was in a situation to speak 
earlier than usual, having with great 
labour, produced an original composi- 
tion ; prior to the delivery of which, he 
had stepped into the coffee-house, in 
order to refresh his memory by looking 
once more through the manuscript. 
This, unfortunately for himself, he hap- 



pened to drop, on retiring. Sir Boyle 
snatched it up; and, after reading it 
twice or thrice (so powerful was his me- 
mory ), found himself master of the whole. 
Hastening to the house, he resumed his 
seat, and delivered the speech with ad- 
mirable correctness, to the unspeakable 
amazement and mortification of the pro- 
prietor, who, it appears, had not suc- 
ceeded in catching the speaker's eye. 
Meeting Stanley again at the coffe-house, 
in the course of the night. Sir Boyle 
returned him his manuscript, with mMiy 
thanks for what he was pleased to term 
the loan of it ; adding, " I never was so 
much at a loss for a speech in my life ; 
nor ever met with one so pat to my pur- 
pose; and, since it is not a pin the worse 
for wear, you may go in and speak it 
again yourself, as soon as you please." 

CAMBRIDGE WIT. 

At a college symposium, one of the 
party happened to tumble down, when 
a boon companion roared out, "How 
came you to fall, ?" " Not- with- 
standing/' hiccupped the prostrate, at- 
tempting to rise and begin a speech, 
which was marred by a hearty laugh at 
its first long and unprbpitious word. 
An imitator, thinking to play off the 
same successful humour, stumbled into 
the next jolly meeting of the same kind, 
when, being luckily asked the same 
question, he knowingly said, '* Never- 
theless" — and stopped, astonished that 
no laugh followed his joke. 

THE ENGLISH A POLITE PEOPLE ! 

You arrive at Paris: how striking the 
difference between the reception you 
receive at your hotel , and that you 
would find in London ! In London, arrive 
in your carriage ! — that I grant is neces- 
sary — the landlord meets you at the door, 
surrounded by his anxious attendants: 
he bows profoundly when you alight, 
calls loudly for every thing you want, 
and seems shocked at the idea of your 
waiting an instant for the merest trifle 
you can possibly imagi?ie that you desire. 
Now try your Paris hotel. You enter 
the court-yard: the proprietor, if he 
happen to be there, receives you with 
careless indifference, and either accom- 
panies you saunteringly himself, or orders 
some one to accompany you to the apart- 
ment, which, on first seeing you, he 
determined you should have. It is 
useless to expect another. If you find 
any fault with thb apartment — if you 
express any wish that it had this little 
thing, that it had not that— do not for 
one moment imagine that your host is 
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likely to say with an eager air, that he 
will see what can be done — that he wouM 
do a great deal to please so respectable 
a gentleman. In short, do not suppose 
him for one moment likely to pour forth 
any of those little ciTilities with which 
the lips of your English innkeeper would 
overflow. On the contrary, beprquired 
for his lifting up his eyes and shrugging 
up his shoulders (the shrug is not the 
courtier-Hke shrug of antique days, ) and 
telling you that the apartment is as you 
see it — that it is for Monsieur to make 
up his mind whether he take it or not. 
The whole is the affair of the guest, 
and remains a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to the host. Your landlady, it 
is true, is not quite so haughty on these 
occasions. But you are indebted for her 
smile rather to the coquetry of the beauty, 
than to the civility of the hostess: she 
will tell you, adjusting her head-dress in 
the mirror standing upon the chifnney- 
piece in the little salon, she recommends 
" Que Monsieur s'y trouvera fort bien, 
qu*un milord An^ais, qu*un Prince 
Russe, ou qu*un Colonel du— ieme regi- 
ment de dragons, a occupe oette meme 
cfaamhre '" and that there is just by an 
excellent restaurateur, and a cabinet de 
lecture ; and then — her head-dress being 
quite in order — the lady, expanding her 
arms with a gentle smile, says " Mais 
apr^s tout, c'est a Monsieur se decider.*' 
It is this which makes your French 
gentleman so loud in praise of English 
politeness. One was expatiating to me 
the other day on the admirable manners 
of the English. «' I went," said he, ** to 
the Duke of Devonshire's dam mon 
pauvre Jittcre : never shall I forget the 
respect with which a stately gentleman, 
gorgeously apparelled, opened the creak- 
ing door, let down the steps, and — 
courtesy of very courtesies! — picked, ac- 
tually picked, the dirty straws of the 
ignominious vehicle that I descended 
from, off my shoes and stockings." This 
occurred to the French gentleman at the 
Duke of Devonshire's. But let your 
English gentleman visit a French "grand 
seigneur I *' He enters the ante- chamber, 
from the grand escalier. The servants 
are at a game of dominos, from which 
his entrance hardly disturbs them ; and 
fortunate is he, if any one conduct him 
with a careless, lazy air to the salon. 

Bulwer's France. 

THK FIRST KISS OF hOYE. 

On writing this word, we foel our breast 
fluttering beneath a clogging weight 
•of fear, just as it did— we care not to 
lay how many years ago. It is a strange 



and a beautiful thing — first, innocent 
love. There is that in female beauty 
which it is pleasure merely to gaze upon ; 
but beware of looking too long. The 
lustrous black pupil contrasting with the 
pearly white of the eye and the carnated 
skin-*the cUar, placid blue, into which 
you see down, down to the very soul — 
the deep hazel, dazzling as a sunlit 
stream, seen through an opening in its 
willow banks — all may be gazed upon 
with impunity ninety-nine times, bu^ at 
the hundredth, you are a gone man. 
On a sudden, the eye strikes you as 
deeper and brighter than ever, or you 
fancy that a long look is stolen at you 
beneath a drooping eye-lid, and that 
there is a slight flush on the cheek, and, 
at once, you are in love. Then you 
spend the mornings in contriving apo- 
logies for calling, and the days and 
evenings in playing them off. When 
you lay your hand on the door bell, 
■your knees tremble, and your breast 
feels compressed; and, when admitted, 
you sit, and look, and say nothing, and 
go away, determined to tell your whole 
story the next time. This goes on for 
months, varied by the occasional daring 
of kissing a flower, with which she pre- 
sents you ; p^haps, in the wild intoxi- 
cation of love, wafting it towards her ; 
or, in an affectation of the Quixotic 
style, kneeling, with mock-heroic em- 
phasis to kiss her hand in pretended 
jest ; and the next time you meet, both 
are as reserved and as stately as ever. 
Till, at last, on some unnoticeable day, 
when you are left alone with the lady, 
you, quite unawares, find her hand in 
yours ; a yielding shudder crosses her, 
and, you know not how, she is in your 
arms, and you press upon her lips, de- 
layed but not withheld, 
<< A long, long kiss — a kiss of youth 
and love." 

WEPDING RINGS. 

The singular custom of wearing wedding 
rings, appears to have taken its rise 
among the Romans. Before the cele- 
bration of their nuptials, there was a 
meeting of friends at the house of the 
lady's father, to settle the articles of the 
marriage contract, when it was agreed 
that the dowry should be paid down on 
the wedding day, or soon aher. On this 
occasion there was commonly a feast, at 
tlie conclusion of which, the man gave 
to the woman a ring as a pledge, which 
she put on the Jburlh finger of her left 
hand, because it was believed that a nerve 
reached from thence to t/ie heart, and a day 
was then fixed for the marriage. 
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THE BEGGAR. 

(Frmn the French). 

Not long since, an old beggar, named 
James, was in the daily habit of placing 
himself at the principal gate of a church 
in Paris. His manners, tone, and lan- 
guage, shewed that he had received an 
education far superior to that which is 
the ordinary lot of poverty. Under his 
rags, which were worn with a certain 
dignity, shone a still living recollection 
of a more elevated condition. This 
beggar also enjoyed great authority 
among the paupers belonging to the 
parish. His kindness, his impartiality 
in distributing alms among his fellow - 
paupers, his zeal in appeasing their quar- 
rels, had earned for him well-merited 
respect. Yet his life and misfortunes 
were a complete mystery to his most 
intimate comrades, as well as to the 
persons attached to the parish. Every 
morning for twenty-five years, he regu- 
larly came and sat down at the same 
place. People were so accustomed to 
see him there, that he made, as it were, 
part of the furniture of the porch ; yet, 
none of his fellow-beggars could relate 



the least particular of his life. Only 
one thing was known : James never set 
his foot in the church, and yet he was a 
catholic. At the time of the religious 
services, when the sacred dome resound- 
ed with hymns of devotion; when the 
incense, ascending above the altar, rose 
with the vows of the faithful towards 
heaven; when the grave and melodious 
sound of the organ swelled the solemn 
chorus of the assembled christians, the 
beggar felt himself impelled to mingle 
his prayers with those of the church : 
with an eager and contented eye, he con- 
templated from without, the solemnity 
which the house of God presented. The 
sparkling reflection of the lijght through 
the Gothic windows — the shade of the 
pillars, which had stood there for ages, 
like a symbol of the eternity of religion 
— the profound charm attached to the 
gloomy aspect of the church ; ever in- 
spired the beggar with involuntary ad- 
miration. Tears were sometimes per- 
ceived to trickle down his wrinkled face: 
some great misfortune, or some profound 
remorse, seemed to agitate his soul. In 
the primitive ages of the church he might 
have been taken for a great criminal, 
condemned to banish himself from th» 
21 
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assembly of the faithful, and to pass, 
like a silent shade, through the micbt of 
the living. 

A clergyman repaired every day to 
that church to celebrate mass. Descend- 
ed from one of the most ancient families 
in France, possessed of an immense 
fortune, he found a joy in bestowing 
abundant alms. The old beggar had 
become the object of a sort of adSection, 
and every morning the Abbe Faulin de 
St. C , accompanied with benevo- 
lent words his charity, which had become 
a daily income. 

One day James did not appear at the 
usual hour. The Abb6 Paulin, desir- 
ous of not losing this opportunity for 
his charity, sought the dwelling of the 
beo'gar, and found the old man lying 
sick on a couch. The eyes of the cler- 
gyman were smitten with the luxury 
and the misery which appeared in the 
furniture of that habitation. A magni- 
ficent gold watch was suspended over 
the miserable bolster; two pictures, richly 
framed, and covered with crape, were 
placed on a white- washed wall ; a cruci- 
fix in ivory, of beautiful workmanship, 
was hanging at the feet of the sick man ; 
an antiquated chair, with Gothic carv- 
ings; and among a few worn-out books 
lay a mass-book, with silver clasps ; all 
the remainder of the furniture announc- 
ed frightful misery. The presence of 
the priest revived the old man, and with 
an accent full of gratitude, the latter 
cried out — 

'* M. AbbI, you are then kind enough 
to remember an imhappy man !" 

' * My friend," replied M. Faulin, " a 

?riest forgets none but the happy ones, 
come to inquire whether you want any 
assistance." 

" I want nothing," answered the beg- 
gar: "my death is approaching; my 
conscience alone is not quiet." 

" A crime, an enormous crime ; a 
crime for which my whole life has been 
a cruel and useless expiation ; a crime, 
beyond pardon." 

" A crime beyond pardon ! there does 
not exist any ! The divine mercy is 
greater than all the crimes of man." 

"But a criminal, polluted with the 
most horrible crime, what has he to 
hope for ? Pardon ! There is none for 
me." 

" Yes, there is," cried out the priest 
with enthusiasm ; " to doubt it would be 
a more horrible blasphemy than your 
very crime itself. Religion stretches out 
her arms to repentance. James, if your 
repentance is sincere, implore the divine 



goodness, it will not abandon you. Make 
your confession. ** 

Thereupon the priest uncovered him- 
self ; and after pronouncing the sublime 
words, which open to the penitent the 
gates of heaven, he listened to the 
beggar. • 

" The son of a poor farmer, honour- 
ed with the affection of a family of high 
rank, whose lands my father cultivated, 
I was from my infancy welcomed at the 
castle of my masters. Destined to be 
valet-de-chambre to the heir of the 
family, the education they gave me, my 
rapid progress in study, and the benevo- 
lence of my masters, changed my condi- 
tion ; I was raised to the rank of secre- 
tary. I was just turned of twenty-five 
years of age, when the revolution first 
broke out in France: my mind was 
easily seduced by reading the newspapers 
of that period. My ambition made me 
tired of my precarious situation. I con- 
ceived the project of abandoning for the 
camp, the castle which had been the 
asylum of ray youth. Had I followed 
that first impulse, ingratitude would have 
saved me from a crime ! The fury of 
the revolutionists soon spread through 
the provinces; my masters, fearing to 
be arrested in their castle, dismissed all 
their servants. A sum of money was 
realized in haste; and selecting from 
among their rich furniture a few articles, 
precious for family recollections, they 
went to Paris, to seek an asylum in the 
crowd, and find repose in the obscurity 
of their dwelling. I followed them, as a 
child of the house. Terror reigned un- 
controlled throughout France, and no- 
body knew the place of concealment of 
my masters. Inscribed on the list of 
emigrants, confiscation had soon devour- 
ed their property ; but it was nothing to 
them, for they were together, tranquil 
and unknown. Animated by a lively 
faith in Providence, they lived in the 
expectation of better times. Vain hope ! 
the only person who could reveal their 
retreat, and snatch them from their asy- 
lum, had the baseness to denounce them. 
This informer waS myself. The father, 
the mother, four daughters (angels in 
beauty and innocence), and a young boy 
of ten years of age, were thrown toge- 
ther in a dungeon, and delivered up to 
the horrors of captivity. Their tiial 
commenced. The most frivolous pre- 
tences were then sufiicient to condemn 
the innocent! yet the public accuser 
could hardly find motive for prosecution 
against that noble and virtuous family . 
A man was found, who was the confi- 
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dant of their secrets ^nd their most inti- 
mate thoughts ; he magnified the most 
simple circumstances of their lives into 
guilt, and invented the frivolous crime 
of conspiracy. This calumniator, this 
false witness, I am he ! The fktal sen- 
tence of death was passed upon the 
whole family, except the young son, an 
unhappy orphan, destinea to weep the 
loss of all his kindred, and to curse his 
assassin, if ever he knew him. Resign- 
ed, and finding consolation in their vir- 
tues, that unfortunate family expected 
death in prison. A mistake took place 
in the order of the executions. The 
day appointed for theirs passed over, and 
if nobody had meddled with it they 
would have escaped the scaffold, it being 
the eve of the ninth of Thermidor. A 
man, impatient to enrich himself with 
their spoils, caused the error to be rec- 
tified ; his zeal was rewarded with a di- 
ploma of civism. The order for their 
execution was delivered immediately, 
and on that very evening the frightfbl 
justice of those times had its course. 
This wicked informer — I am he ! At 
the close of day, by torch-light, the fatal 
cart transported that noble family to 
death ! The faliier, with the impress of 
profound sorrow on his brow, pressed in 
his arms his two youngest daughters; 
the mother, a heroic and christian-like 
woman, did the same with the two 
eldest ; and all mingling their recollec- 
tions, their tears, and their hopes, were 
repeating the funeral prayers. They 
did not even once utter the name of their 
assa^in. As it was late, the executioner, 
tired of his task, had entrusted a valet 
with this late execution. Little accus- 
tomed to the horrible work, the valet, on 
the way, begged the assistance of a 
passer-by. l^e latter consented to help 
him in his ignoble function. This man, 
is myself! The reward of so many 
crimes was a sum of three thousand 
francs in gold ; and the precious articles, 
still deposited here around me, are the 
witnesses of my gmlt. After I had 
committed this crime, I tried to bury 
the recollection of it in debauchery ; the 
gold obtained by my infamous conduct 
was hardly spefnt, when remorse took 
possession of my soul. No project, no 
enterprise, no labour of mine, was 
crowned with success. I became poor 
and infirm. Charity allowed me a pri- 
vileged place at the gate of the church, 
where I have passed so many years. The 
remembrance of my crime was over- 
whelming ; so poignant, that, despairing 
of divine goodness, I never dared im« 



plore the consolation of religion, nor 
enter the church. The alms I received, 
yours especially, M. Abb6, aided me to 
hoard a sum equal to that I stole from 
fay fbrmer masters: here it is. The 
objects of luxury which you remark in 
my room, this watch, this crucifix, this 
book, these veiled portraits, were all 
taken from my victims. Oh ! how long 
and profound has my repentance been, 
but how powerless! M. Abb6, do 
yon believe that I can hope pardon from 
God?" 

" My son," replied the Abb6, " your 
crime, no doubt, is frightful : -the cir- 
cumstances of it are atrocious. Orphans, 
who were deprived of their parents by 
the revolution, understand better than 
any one else, all the bitterness of the 
anguish suffered by your victims! A 
whole life passed in tears is not too nmch 
for the expiation of such a crime. Yet 
the treasures of divine mercy are im- 
mense. Relying on your repentance, 
and fiill of confidence in the inexlhaust- 
ible goodness of God, I think I can as- 
sure you of his pardon." 

The priest then rose up. The beggar, 
as if animated by a new life, got out of 
bed and knelt down. The Abb^ Paulin 
de St. C — was going to pronoimce the 
powerful words which bind or loosen 
the sins of men, when the beggar cried 
out 

" Father, wait ! before I receive God's 
pardon, let me get rid of the fruit of my 
crime. Take these objects, sell them, 
distribute the price to the poor." In 
his hasty movements, the beggar snatch- 
ed away the crape which covered the 
two pictures. <* Behold!" said he — 
" behold the august images of my mas- 
ters !" 

At this sight, the Abb6 Paulin de 
St. C — let these words escape : — <* My 
father! my mother !" 

Immediately, the remembrance of that 
horrible catastrophe, the presence of the 
assassin, the sight of those objects, seized 
upon the soul of the priest, and yielding 
to an overwhelming emotion, he fell 
upon a chair. His head leaning on his 
hands, he shed abundant tears ; a deep 
wound had opened afresh in his heart. 

The beggar, overpowered, not daring 
to Hft up his looks on the son of his 
masters, on the terrible and angry judge, 
who owed him vengeance rather than 
pardon, rolled himself at his feet, be- 
dewed them with tears, and repeated, 
in a tone of despair — " My master ! my 
master!" 

The priest endeavoured, without look^ 
y2 
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ing at him, to check his grief. The 
beggar cried out: — 

*' Yes, I am an assassin, a monster, 
an in&mous wretch ! M. Abb^, dispose 
of my life ! What must I do to avenge 
your 

"Avenge me!'' replied the priest, 
recalled to himself by these words — 
** avenge me — unhi^py man !" 

« Was I not then right in saying that 
my crime was beyond pardon ? I knew 
it well, that religion Itself would repulse 
me. Repentance will avail nothing to 
a criminal of so deep a dye ; there is no 
forgiveness for me — no more, pardon — 
no forgiveness V* 

These last words, pronounced with a 
terrible accent, recalled to the mind of 
the priest, his mission, and his duties. 
The struggle between filial grief and the 
exercise of his sacred functions ceased 
immediately. Human weakness had 
for a moment claimed the tears of the 
saddened son. Religion then stirred the 
soul of the servant of God. The priest 
took hold of the crucifix, his paternal 
inheritance, which had fallen into the 
hands of this unhappy man, and present- 
ing it to the beggar, he said, in the 
strong accents of emotion : — 
. " Christian, is your repentance sin- 
cere?" 
; "Yes." 

*' Ts your crime the object of profound 
horror?" 

"Yes." 

"Our God, immolated on this cross 
by men, grants you pardon ! Finish 
your confession." 

, Then the priest, with one hand up- 
lifted over the beggar, holding in the 
other the sign of our redemption, bade 
the divine mercy descend on the assassin 
of his whole femily! 

With his face against the earth, the 
beggar remained immoveable at the 
priest*s feet. The latter stretched out 
bis hand to raise him up — he was no 
more ! N. Y. M. 



PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 

A gentleman, named Young, while on a 
tour through Switzerland, had engaged 
to go, witb a party, to the top of the 
Mount St. Bernard, but, having taken a 
walk in another direction, he did not 
return to the hospice tiU after the party 
bad started, and were out of sight. He 
resolved, however, to make an attempt 
to overtake them, or to gain the summit 
alone, though warned that the under- 
taking was one of extreme danger. As 



it was early in the day, he began his 
ascent leisurely and carelessly ; and, as it 
might be expected, it was not long before 
he entirely missed the way. He had 
gained a considerable height, when, at 
ust, he began to find himself involved in 
difficulties, and surrounded with preci- 
pices, among which he saw no way either 
of advancing or retreating without dan- 
ger. His attempts to extricate himself 
and gain a place of safety, only made bad 
worse, till, at last, he found himself in a 
spot where all chance of escape seemed 
utterly hopeless : a narrow ledge of rock 
a few inches broad, was all he had to 
stand upon— below was a frightfiil pre- 
cipice — above, the rock sloped upward so 
steep and smooth, that he despaired of 
being able to clamber to the top of it. 
Desperate, however, as the attempt ap- 
peared to be, it seemed to offer the only 
way by which he could extricate himself; 
and being endowed with a very cool 
head, and great strength of nerve, he 
resolutely began to scale the rock, cling- 
ing to every little crevice in its smooth 
surface, as in a matter of life and death. 
By painful and fatiguing exertion, he 
gained a height, of about ten feet from 
the ledge; but here he found that all 
farther progress was utterly imprac- 
ticable. While in this perplexity, his 
stick (a baton ferre, an iron-shod staff or 
pole, generally used by travellers among 
the Alps) slipped from him ; and rolling 
down, struck against a ledge, and bound- 
ed over, and he was doomed to listen, 
with feelings which cannot be described, 
to the sounds it made as it descended 
from crag to crag, warning him of the 
depth and ruggedness of the precipice 
over which he had the awful prospect of 
being immediately hurled. He foimd he 
could no longer hold by the rock ; and 
when he thought of the narrowness of 
the ledge, and the force with which he 
must come down upon it, it seemed to 
him almost impossible that it could avail 
to stop his further descent. He was 
forced, however, to make the trial, and, 
by a merciful interposition of Providence, 
which filled his mind with wonder, gra- 
titude, and encouragement, his feet caught 
the ledge and saved him. Such was the 
force with which he had clung to the 
rock, when sliding down towards the 
ledge, that the points of his fingers were 
almost rubbed bare to the bone. 

Placed as he now stood, he was, after 
all, in no better situation than before he 
made his last desperate effort. He con- 
trived, however, to advance beyond the 
ledge, and he continued climbing and 
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scrambling, till at last he fairly got him- 
self into a position where he could move 
neither one way nor another. He was 
fixed more than midway up the front of 
a precipice, with his back to the rock ; a 
small projecting point of granite, not 
four inches broad, supporting one foot, 
and the other resting on a still narrower 
prop ;« but, fortunately, his hands were 
comparatively disengaged. The rock 
rose about thirty feet perpendicular over 
his head ; and below, the precipice was 
so high, that, had he &llen, he must 
instantly have perished. To add to the 
horrors of his situation, the sun was now 
setting, and he was far too distant from 
the convent to be within hearing, but, 
fortunately, he was within sight of it. 
He began, therefore, as soon as he saw 
the hopelessness of any attempts of his 
own to escape, to wave his handkerchief, 
and make every eflbrt to catch, if pos- 
sible, some wandering eye at the convent ; 
and again Providence interposed for his 
relief. It happened that a Capuchin 
monk arrived at the convent the night 
before ; and as he was looking about the 
next day, on the surrounding scene, his 
sight was arrested by something he des- 
cried on a distant rock ; and on applying 
a telescope, Mr. Young's situation was 
ascertained, and his signal of distress 
understood. He had now the satisfac- 
tion of seeing two monks leave the con- 
vent, and make towards the foot of the 
rock ; upon which, with astonishing de- 
liberation, which has gained him a great 
name in that quarter, he took out his 
pencil and a piece of paper, wrote a few 
words in English and French, describing 
the extreme peril of his situation, picked 
a stone out of the rock, and tying up 
the whole in a comer of his handkerchief, 
threw it down towards the monks. It 
escaped, however, their notice; but find- 
in<;;, when they reached the bottom of 
the rock, that they were still beyond 
hearing of Mr. Young, they ascended, 
by ways known only to themselves, and 
with a dexterity and readiness peculiar 
to the good monks of St. Bernard, to the 
top of the rock, from whence they spoke 
down to him, and learned the necessity 
of having recourse to ropes to extricate 
him from his critical situation. They 
instantly descended to the convent ; and 
soon after, six of the monks, accompanied 
by two chamois hunters, set out on their 
benevolent and perilous errand. 

The company at the hospice, particu- 
larly some gentlemen, who had been 
Mr. Young's travelling companions, were 
now left in a state of the most painful 



anxiety and suspense, which increased 
with the increasing coldness and darkness 
of the night. They stood in groups at 
the convent door, tracing the glimmering 
light of the lantern, as it slowly and 
irregularly ascended the mountain, till 
at last it came to a stand; and it was 
hoped that the monks had reached the 
top of the rock, from which they were to 
let down the ropes to Mr. Young, in 
order to pull him up to where they stood. 
In the meantime, supper was announced 
in the convent, and the party sat down 
little disposed to enjoy the good cheer 
set before them, but encouraged to hope 
the best, by the assurance and example 
of the brethren at the table, who tried to 
dissipate their alarms about their friend, 
though it proved, afterwards, that they 
were under the greatest apprehension 
themselves. Supper passed, and still no 
tidings from the moimtain. It was found 
that the light had, for some time dis- 
appeared, and the imagination was left to 
conjecture, either that it had fallen, and 
been extinguished, in which case, the 
■ whole party would have been exposed to 
great danger, or, that the monks had 
succeeded in their object, and that they 
were bringing down Mr. Young by a 
safer, but more circuitous road than the 
one by which they had ascended. At 
last, alter more than three hours* dread- 
ful suspense, the glad sight of the lantern 
re-appeared at a short distance from the 
convent; and, in a few minutes, Mr. 
Young was restored to his friends, with 
lacerated fingers, and torn clothes, but 
otherwise unhurt. 



EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE 
OF COURAGE. 

{'Translated from Les Memoires de la 
Duchesse d^AbraniesJ, 

While Murat was in Madrid, he was 
anxious to communicate with Junot in 
Portugal; but all the roads to Lisbon 
swarmed with guerillas, and with the 
troops composing Castanos* army. Murat 
mentioned his embarrassment to Baron 
StrogonofT, the Russian ambassador to 
Spain. Russia, it is well known, was 
at that time not only the ally, but the 
friend of France. M. de StrogonofF 
told Murat that it was the easiest thing 
in the world. " The Russian Admiral 
Siniavin," said he, "is in the port of 
Lisbon ; give me the most intelligent of 
your Polish lancers ; 1 will dress him up 
in a Russian uniform, and entrust him 
with despatches for the admiral — you 
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will give him your instructions verbally, 
and all will go well, even if he should be 
taken prisoner a dozen times between 
this and Lisbon, for the insurgent army 
is so anxious to obtain our neutrality, 
that it will be careful not to furnish a 
pretext for a rupture." 

Murat was delighted with this in- 
genious scheme. He asked Krasinski, 
the commandant of the lancers, to find 
him a brave and intelligent young man. 
Two days afterward, the commandant 
brought the prince a young man of his 
corps, for whom he pledged his life ; his 
name was Leckinski, and he was but 
eighteen years old. 

Murat was moved at seeing so young 
a man court so imminent a danger ; for, 
if he were detected, his doom was sealed. 
Murat could not help remarking to the 
Pole, the risk he was about to run. The 
youth smiled. 

<< Let your imperial highness give me 
my instructions,*' answered he, respect- 
fully, ** and I will give a good account 
of the mission I have been honoured 
with. I thank his highness for having 
chosen me from among my comrades, 
for all of them would have courted this 
distinction." 

The prince augured favourably from 
the young man's modest resolution. 
The Russian ambassador gave him his 
despatches; he put on a Russian uniform^ 
and set out for Portugal. 

The first two days passed over quietly, 
but on the afternoon of the third, 
Leckinski was surrounded by a body of 
Spaniards, who disarmed him, and 
dragged him before their commanding 
officer. Luckily for the gallant youth, 
it was Castanos himself. 

Leckinski was aware that he was lost, 
if he were discovered to be a Frenchman, 
consequently he determined, on the in- 
stant, not to let a single word of French 
escape him, and to speak nothing but 
Russian or German, which he spoke 
with equal fluency. The cries of rage 
of his captors announced the fate which 
awaited him, and the horrible murder 
of General R6n6, who perished in the 
most dreadful tortures but a few weeks 
before, as he was going to join Junot, 
was sufficient to freeze the very blood. 

" Who are you ?'* said Castanos, in 
French; which language he spoke per- 
fectly well, having been educated in 
France. 

Leckinski looked at the questioner, 
made a sign, and answered in German, 
" I do not understand you." 

Castanos spoke German, but he did 



not wish to appear personally in the 
matter, and summoned one of the officers 
of his 8ta£^ who went on with the ex- 
amination. The young Pole answered 
in Russian or German, but never let a 
single syllable of French escape him. 
He might, however, easily have forgotten 
himself surrounded, as he waa^ by a 
crowd eager for his blood, and who 
waited with savage impatienee to have 
him declared guilty, that is, a French- 
man, to fisdl upon him and murder him. 

But their fury was raised to a height 
which the general himself could not 
control, by an incident, which seemed 
to cut off the imhappy prisoner from 
every hope of escape. One of Castanos* 
aid-de-camps, one of the fanatically 
patriotic, who were so numerous in this 
war, and who from the first had de- 
nounced Leckinski as a French spy, 
burst into the room, dragging with him 
a man wearing the brown jacket, tall 
hat, and red plume of a Spanish peasant. 
The officer confronted him with the 
Pole, and said, 

<* XiOok at this man, and then say if it 
is true that he is a German or a Russian. 
He is a spy, I swear by my soul.** 

The peasant, meanwhile, was eyeing 
the prisoner closely. Presently his dark 
eye lighted up with the fire of hatred. 

" Es Francest he is a Frenchman !" 
exclaimed he, clapping his hands. And 
he stated, that having been to Madrid a 
few weeks before, he had been put in 
requisition to carry forage to the French 
barracks ; and, said he, ** I recollect 
that this is the man who took my load 
of forage, and gave me a receipt. I was 
near him an hour, and I recollect him. 
When we caught him, I told my com- 
rade, this is the French officer I de- 
livered my forage to," 

This was correct. Castanos probably 
discerned the true state of the case: but 
he was a generous foe. He proposed to 
let him pursue his journey, for Leckin- 
ski still insisted that he was a Russian, 
and could not be made to understand a 
word of French. But the moment be 
ventured a hint of the kind, a thousand 
threatening voices were raised against 
him, and he saw that clemency was 
impossible. 

*' But,'* said he, *' will you then risk 
a quarrel with Russia, whose neutrality 
we are so anxiously asking for ?*' 

"No," said the officer, "but let us 
try this man.** 

Leckinski understood all, for he waf( 
acquainted with S^Mmish. He was re- 
moved, and thrown into a room worthy 
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to have been one of the dungeons of the 
inquisition in its best days. 

When the Spaniards took him prisoner, 
he had eaten nothing since the previous 
evening, and when his dungeon-door 
was closed on him he had fasted eighteen 
hours ; no wonder, then, what with ex- 
haustion, fatigue, anxiety, and the agony 
of his dreadful situation, that the un- 
h^py prisoner fell almost senseless on 
his hard couch. Night soon closed in, 
and left him to realize in its gloom, the 
full horror of his hopeless situation. He 
was brave, of course; but to die at 
eighteen ; — 't is sudden. But youth and 
fatigue finally yielded to the approach of 
sleep, and he was soon buried in pro- 
found slumber. 

He had slept perhaps two hours, when 
the door of his dungeon opened slowly, 
and some one entered with cautious 
steps, hiding with his hand the light of 
a lamp; the visitor bent over the pri- 
son's couch, the hand that shaded the 
lamp touched him on the shoulder, and 
a sweet and silvery voice, a woman's 
voice, asked him, "Do you want to 
eat!" 

The young ^ole, awakened suddenly 
by the glare of the lamp, by the touch 
and the words of the female, rose up on 
his couch, and with eyes only half- 
opened, said in German, " What do you 
want!" 

" Give the man something to eat at 
once," said Castanos, when he heard the 
result of the first experiment, " and let 
him go. He is not a Frenchman. 
How could he have been so far master 
of himself? the thing is impossible." 



NOTES OF A READER. 

THE EVILS OF LITERATURE. 

We copy the following half-jesting, half- 
serious, but very beautiful thoughts, 
from the American Monthly Magazine 
for June, in which they form the con- 
clusion of an admirable article, entitled 
** The Sins of Typography :*' it is written 
by Mr. Simms, the author of Martin 
Faber. 

** Could the Evil one have devised a 
better mode for making the innocent 
unhappy, than by making them indepen- 
dent of one another, in this way defeating 
the natural tendency of man, which is to 
society 1 The machine for casting darts 
was said by a savage warrior, long before 
our time) to be the grave of valour : now 
books, to my mind, are the burial places 
of thought ; since they furnish opinions 



ready made to our hands, and they pre- 
yent us from thinking for ourselves. Of 
old, when there were no books, men 
«ould not maintain opinions through suc- 
cessive generations, — they could only 
transmit the incidents of their history, 
and the exploits of their warriors, — hence 
it is that a simple and uneducated man 
is most commonly the profoundest and 
correctest thinker; as that which he 
ventures to utter, is that which he has 
tried, proved true, and tested by his own 
experience. Books preserve opinion, and 
as opinion perpetually changes its shape, 
and daily puts on new and contradictory 
forms, it follows, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that they must perpetuate error, 
and misrepresent continually, while they 
continue to defeat the purposes of nature. 
This is the true reason of human dis- 
content and misery. And what, in 
another point of view, must be the evil 
fruit of this tree of knowledge, in the 
abridgment of social ei\joyment, in the 
diminution of converse between the sexes 
— ^in the general curtailment of popular 
sports, without which, no people can be 
moral, and scarce any condition innocent 
— in the fettering of manners — in the^ 
incidcation of a habit of indifference to 
the claims of one another — ^in the ha- 
bitual solitude — the sour melancholy — 
the eating sickness — the questioning and 
critical analysis of each other's language 
— and in the generation of that most 
grotesque monstrosity of all — ^a woman 
who chops logic, and presumes to be 
independent of her own petticoats. These 
evils are the evils springing out of books, 
and books only. Nor are these all. The 
dance ceases to go on under the old tree 
— the minstrel no longer gathers around 
him the wondering circle, made happy 
by his legends, — we learn to neglect the 
ancient grand-dam, whose stories of an 
evening chained us to the fire-side, and 
kept us from wandering away into for- 
bidden places. Books are the substitute 
for all these — they make us wise, and 
they make us unhappy. They teach a 
thousand evil lessons. They instruct one 
to claim a higher seat than another — 
they beget pride, ambition, and a down- 
looking jealousy. They take from us 
our simplicity and leave pretension in its 
place. Nor are the satanics who first 
brought them into exercise, content even 
with this extended measure of human 
afiliction. They bring with them a fear- 
ful and subtle demon, whom they call 
Science. This is the coldest monster of 
them all ; and is the same, I am perfectly 
satisfied, whom the Germans call Me- 
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phistopbeles. He goes &rther than all 
the rest, and the first lesson which he 
teaches us, is, that our grandmothers 
were all liars — that they have taught us 
falsehood and folly. That what they 
told of spirits walking beside us, is not 
true— -that the little green>coated fairies 
are not in the hill-side hollows — that the 
sun is no journeyer by day, and, like a 
wearied traveller, does not lie down at 
night in the far forests, to repose — that 
the rainbow is not the sweet promise of 
mercy from the perpetual Sire-^that the 
stars are not bom with us, and have no 
control over our destinies — and, more 
than all, that the winds at dusk do not 
bring us sweet messages from the friends 
whom death has carried away into other 
countries. These beliefs, forming a sweet 
faith, and taught us by our fathers, this 
demon, whom they call Science, irrever- 
ently denies. He would teach us other 
things, more congenial with the cold 
malignity of that dark influence whose 
cruel agent he is. But though these 
lessons have deceived and made wretched 
our people, they deceive not me ! I will 
not bear to this demon — I will believe in 
our fathers, and 1 will not believe in 
these books. Ah, would that Marian 
Clifford were only of my way of think- 
ing!" 

ZIITO, THE SORCERER. 

Very extraordinary things are related of 
Ziito, a sorcerer, in the court of Wen- 
ceslaus, king of Bohemia, and afterwards 
emperor of Germany, in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. This is, per- 
haps, all things considered, the most 
wonderful specimen of magical power 
any where to be found. It is gravely 
recorded by Dubravius, bishop of Olmutz, 
in his history of Bohemia. It was pub- 
licly exhibited on occasion of the mar- 
riage of Wenceslaus with Sophia, daugh- 
ter of the elector Palatine of Bavaria, 
before a vast assembled multitude. 

The father-in-law of the king, well 
aware of the bridegroom's known pre- 
dilection for theatrical exhibitions and 
magical illusions, brought with him to 
Prague, the capital of Wenceslaus, a 
whole wagon-load of morrice- dancers 
and jugglers, who made their appearance 
among the royal retinue. Meanwhile 
Ziito, the favourite magician of the king, 
took his place obscurely among the or- 
dinary spectators. He, however, imme- 
diately arrested the attention of the 
strangers, being remarked for his extra- 
ordinary deformity, and a mouth that 
stretched completely from ear to ear. 



Ziito was for some time engaged in 
observing the tricks and sleights that 
were exhibited. At length, while the 
chief magician of the elector Palatine 
was still busily employed in shewing some 
of the most admired specimens of his art, 
l^e Bohemian, indignant at what ap- 
peared to him the bungling exhibitions 
of his brother-artist, came forward, and 
reproached him with the unskilfulness of 
his performances. The two professors 
presently fell into warm debate. Ziito, 
provoked at the insolence of his rival, 
made no more ado but swallowed him 
whole before the multitude, attired as he 
was, all but his shoes, which he objected 
to because they were dirty. He then 
retired for a short while to a closet, and 
presently returned, leading the magician 
along with him. 

Having thus disposed of his rival, 
Ziito proceeded to exhibit the wonders 
of his art. He shewed himself first in 
his proper shape, and then in those of 
different persons successively, with coun- 
tenances and a stature totaUy dissimilar 
to his own ; at one time splendidly attired 
in robes of purple and siUc, and then iu 
a twinkling of an eye in coarse linen and 
a clownish coat of frieze. He would 
proceed along the field with a smooth 
and undulating motion, without changing 
the posture of a limb, for all the world 
as if he were carried along in a ship. 
He would keep pace with the king's 
chariot, in a car drawn by barn-door 
fowls. He also amused the king's guests 
as they sat at table, by causing, when 
they stretched out their hands to the dif- 
ferent dishes, sometimes their hands to 
turn into the cloven feet of an ox, and at 
other times into the hoofs of a horse. 
He would clap on them the antlers of a 
deer, so that, when they put their heads 
out at window to see some sight that was 
going by, they could by no means draw 
them back again ; while he in the mean- 
time feasted on the savoury cates that 
had been spread before them, at his 
leisure. 

At one time he pretended to be in 
want of money, and to task his wits to 
devise the means to procure it. On such 
an occasion he took up a handful of grains 
of corn, and presently gave them the form 
and appearance of thirty hogs, well fatted 
for the market. He drove these hogs to 
the residence of one Michael, a rich 
dealer, but who was remarked for being 
penurious and thrifty in his bargains. 
He offered them to Michael for whatever 
price he should judge reasonable. The 
bargain was presently struck, Ziito at the 
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same time warning the purchaser, that 
he should on no account drive them to 
the river to drink. Michael, however, 
paid no attention to this advice ; and the 
hogs no sooner arrived at the river, than 
they turned into grains of corn as before, 
'llie dealer, greatly enraged at this trick, 
sought high and low for the seller, that 
he might be revenged on him. At length 
he found him in a vintner's shop, seem- 
ingly in a gloomy and absent frame of 
mind, reposing himself, with his legs 
stretched out on a form. The dealer 
called out to him, but he seemed not to 
hear. Finally, he seized Ziito by one 
foot, plucking at it with all his might. 
The foot came away with the leg and 
thigh ; and Ziito screamed out, apparently 
in great agony. He seized Michael by 
the nape of the neck, and dragged him 
before a judge. Here the two set up 
their separate complaints; Michael for 
the fraud that had been committed on 
him, and Ziito for the irreparable injury 
he had suffered in his person. From this 
adventure came the proverb, frequently 
used in the days of the historian, speak- 
ing of a person who had made an impro- 
vident bargain — " He has made just 
such a purchase as Michael did with his 
hogs." M.N. 



FRAGMENTS. 

(For the Parterre J, 



O Time ! great Comrorter ! whose gracious 

gloom 
Soothes the sad past, and veils the griefs to 

come I 



TRIED FAIENDSHIP. 

When you stood 
In your great shame so tainted, that mankind 
Shook from your touch their raiment; and yonr 

friends. 
Like the pale ashes from a smouldering brand, 
Fell off on every side — I still was firm. 

H G. 



THE TRAVELLER IN SPITE 
OF HIMSELF. 



In a neat and comfortable cottage in the 
picturesque village of Bastock, lived a 
middle-aged gentleman of the name of 
Samuel Holt. The clean white paling 
in front of the beautiful little flower- 
garden before his door, shewed he was a 
man of taste, while the coach-house and 
stables at the side, shewed that he might 
also be considered a man of fortune. He 



was in truth in very comfortable circum- 
stances. He had a considerable quan- 
tity of land — let to a respectable tenant, 
for he himself knew nothing about form- 
ing — and the rest of his property con- 
sisted in about fifteen thousand pounds, 
which was lent on mortgage to a very 
wealthy baronet. Mr. Holt mighl-hawe 
altogether somewhere about a thousand 
a-year. He spent it in the true style of 
old English hospitality. His house was 
never empty ; friends, when they came, 
were so kindly treated, that they found 
it extremely inconvenient to go away; 
— and what with coursings in the morn- 
ing, comfortable dinners, pleasant com- 
panions, and extraordinary port-wine, 
Mr. Samuel Holt was the happiest fellow 
in the world. His outward man was in 
exact correspondence to his internal tran- 
quillity. He was stout, but not unwieldy ; 
there was not a wrinkle on his brow ; a 
fine open expression animated his coun- 
tenance, and there was such a glorious 
ruddy hue of health upon his cheek, that 
his friends talked of him by no other 
name than Rosy Sam. 

** Well, my boys,' said Rosy Sam, 
one fine September evening after dinner, 
"we'll drink our noble selves — I don't 
think 1 ever shot better in my life." 

**Your second bird was beautifully 
managed,'* said Jack Thomson : " I 
never saw any gun carry so far except 
once in Turkey, when the Reis Effendi 
shot a sea-mew at a hundred and fifty 
yards." 

'* With a long bow I suppose," said 
Rosy Sam, who disbelieved every story, 
the scene of which was not laid in Eng- 
land. 

"No, with a long brass gun which 
went upon wheels." 

*• Well, well," replied Sam, "it may 
be all very true ; but, thank God, I 
never saw, and never expect to see, any 
of them foreign parts." 

" You may live to see half the world 
yet ; and if I were inclined to be a pro- 
phet, I should say you will be a very 
great traveUer before you die." 

" I 'd sooner be tried for murder." 

" You may be both." 

TI}is last was said so solemnly that 
Rosy Sam almost changed colour. He 
passed it off with a laugh, and the con- 
versation went on upon other subjects 
connected with Thomson's travels. All 
the evening, however, the prophetic an- 
nouncement seemed to stick in poor Sam's 
throat, and when the party was about to 
separate for the night, holding the bed- 
candle in his hand, and assuming a degree 
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of gravity which can only be produced by 
an extra bottle, he said, *' I *11 tell you 
what it is, Jack: here in this cottage 
have I lived, man and boy, for two-and- 
forty years. I never was out of the 
county in my life, and the farthest from 
home I ever was, was three-and-thirty 
miles. If you mean to say that I am to 
be a traveller in my old age, the Lord 
have mercy on me, for a helpless dog 
should I be among the foreignarians — 
fellows that can't speak a word of Eng- 
lish to save their souls, poor devils — but 
poh ! poh ! man, you can't be serious." 

<* I am serious as a bishop, I assure 
you. You will travel for several years." 

** Poh ! nonsense ! I'll be d — d if I 
do — so, good night." The party laugh- 
ed at Sam's alarm ; and retired to bed. 

All, that night Sam's dreams were of 
ships and coaches. He thought he was 
wrecked and half drowned, then that he 
was upset and had his legs broken by 
the hind wheel. He woke in a tremen- 
dous fright, for he fancied he was on the 
top of one of the pyramids, and could 
not get down again. He thought he 
had been on the pinnacle for several 
days, that he was nearly dying of thirst 
and hunger,— and, on starting up, he 
found it was time to rise ; so he hurried 
down stairs with the utmost expedition, 
as he was nearly famished for his break- 
fast. He was met at the breakfast par- 
louir door by his old servant, Trusty 
Tommy, who gave him a letter, and 
said, " This here letter is just come from 
Mr. Clutchit the attorney. His man 
says as how there must be an answer im- 
mediately, so I was just a comin' up to 
call ye." 

** You would have found me knock- 
ing about the pyramids," said Rosy Sam 
as he proceeded to open the letter. 

" Fie, for shame ! " muttered old 
Trusty, " to make use of such an ex- 
pression. Ah ! as good Mr. Drawline 
says" 

'* Devil take you and Mr. Drawline 
— Saddle the Curate this instant; and 
tell the gentlemen, when they come 
down, that I am forced to set off on 
business, but that I shall certainly be 
back to dinner." 

In the utmost haste, and with no very 
pleasant expression, he managed to swal- 
low three or four eggs, nearly a loaf of 
bread, and half a dozen cups of tea. His 
horse was soon at the door ; he set off at 
a hand gallop, and lefl old Trusty Tom- 
my vrith his mouth open, wondering 
what in the world it could be that in- 
duced his master to such unusual expe- 



dition. The motive was indeed a serious 
one. Mr. Clutchit had discovered that 
there was a prior mortgage over the estate 
upon which poor Sam*s fifteen thousand 
was advanced, and their great object 
now was to get the mortgage transferred 
to some unincumbered security. The 
seven miles which intervened between 
the lawyer and his client, were soon 
passed over. Hot and breathless, our 
poor friend, who was now more rosy 
than ever, rushed into the business-room 
of Mr. Clutchit. That gentleman, how- 
ever, was nowhere to be found. On his 
table Sam saw a note, directed to him- 
self — ^he opened it, and found the follow- 
ing words : — 

"Dear sir, — By the strangest good 
luck I have this moment heard that Sir 
Harry is at present in London. I lose 
not a moment, as the coach is just start- 
ing, to obtain an interview with him 
there, and should strongly recommend 
your following by the eleven o'clock 
coach. Indeed, your presence is indis- 
pensably necessary. I shall only have 
the start of you by two hours. — Your 
obedient servant, J. C." 
. Sam threw himself into a chair in an 
agony of grief and wonder. 

" That infernal fellow Jack Thomson," 
he moaned out, " is certainly more than 
human. They say they learn wonderful 
things abroad. He has learned the se- 
cond sight. Little did I think two days 
ago, that I should ever have to hurry so 
far away from home. London must be 
seventy miles off at least— oh lord ! oh 
lord ! quite out of my own dear county 
— what is to become of me !" 

While indulging in this moralizing fit 
the coach drove up to the door — Sam 
mounted, almost unconscious of what he 
did, and was whirled off before he had 
time to recover from his reverie. On 
arriving in London, night was rapidly 
closing in. The house where the coach 
stopt was a very neat comfortable sort of 
hostelry in the city, and our honest friend, 
before proceeding to any other business, 
solaced himself with the best dinner the 
bill of fare would allow. After refresh- 
ing himself with a solitary pint of port, 
he set out in search of Mr. Clutchit. 
But where to find that gentleman was 
the difficulty ; he had left no address in 
his note to his client, and the people of 
the inn could not tell where the nine 
o'clock coach went to in London. They 
recommended him, however, to apply 
at various inns — The Dragon, the Swan, 
the Bull-and- Mouth, and a variety of 
other great coach caravanseries, the very • 
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names of which were utterly unknown to 
the unsc^histicated Sam. Away, how- 
ever, he went, m total ignorance of his 
way, and much too independent and 
magnanimous to ask it. First one street 
was traversed, then another, and at last 
poor Sam was entirely lost. His great 
object now was to retrace his steps ; but 
one turning was so like another, that he 
could not distinguish those by which he 
had ccMne ; and in the midst of his per- 
plexity, he recollected that he had for- 
gotten to take notice of the name of the 
inn at which he had dined, and of course 
could not ask any one he met to tell him 
bis way to it. Tired out by his day*s 
exertions, and very much dispirited, he 
resolved to go into the first bouse of en- 
tertainment he came to, and resume his 
search early in the morning. He ac- 
cordingly went into the next inn that 
presented itself. He took particular 
pains this time to impress its name upon 
his memory. The Cabbage Leaf was the 
sign, of this tavern, and it was situated at 
the top of one of those narrow little 
streets in the neighbourhood of the Tower. 
Honest Sam, it will be seen, had travel- 
led in the wrong direction ; but now he 
was too much harassed and wearied to 
recover his mistake. On going into the 
bar, he was told by the bustling little 
landlady that he might have a bed ; but 
they were really so full, that he must 
submit to share his room with another 
gentleman. Sam comforted himself with 
the reflection, that necessity has no law, 
and consented to the arrangement. After 
a Welsh rabbit, and a glass or two of 
brandy and water, he was shewn to his 
apartment. His fellow-lodger came into 
the room nearly at the same time, and 
Sam was somewhat pleased to see he was 
of a very decent exterior. They entered 
into conversation, and his new acquaint- 
ance promised, from his knowledge of 
the town, to be of considerable use in 
furthering Sam's inquiries after Mr. 
Clutchit. He, however, told him, that 
he had some business to transact very 
early in the morning, and took the pre- 
caution on these occa»ons, especially in 
the winter, of shaving at night. He ac- 
cordingly proceeded to shave himself; 
but poor Sam was so fatigued, that he 
fell asleep before he had finished the ope- 
ration. On awaking next morning, he 
looked to his companion's bed, but it was 
empty. He had told him, however, that 
he should rise very early, so he was not 
surprised at his absence. On getting up, 
and searching for his inexpressibles, they 
were nowhere to be found. In their 



place, he discovered those of his late com- 
panion ; and after many strange surmises, 
and coming at last to the conclusion that 
he was robbed, he quietly slipt them on, 
and proceeded down stairs. His watch 
he had luckily put under his pillow, and 
there had not been above two pounds in 
his pockets ; he found a few shiUings in 
an old purse, a penknife, two keys, and a 
set of very fine teeth, carefully fitted up, 
and apparently never used, in the pocket 
of the habiliments which were left. These 
circumstances staggered him as to the 
predatory habits of his companion ; and 
he resolved to say nothing on the subject, 
as he had still some hopes of the ^tran- 
ger's making his appearance as he had 
promised, and clearing up the mystery. 
He waited some time after breakfast with 
this expectation ; and at last telling the 
landlady he should be back at a certain 
hour, he went out in hopes of falling in 
with his companion on the street. He 
walked down towards the river, and gazed 
with astonishment on the innumerable 
shipping. Wondering more and more at 
the strangeness and inmiensity of the 
scene, he thought of returning to where 
he had slept. Just as he was leaving the 
river, he saw several men go into one of 
the barges, and begin dragging the shal- 
low part of the water. *• What are those 
men after ?'' said Sam to a person who 
stood watching them. " They be drag- 
gin* for the body of a gentleman as was 
miu-dered last night, and the folks thinks 
that he was mayhap thrown into the 
river." — " Dreadful !" said Sam, turning 
pale at the horrid supposition. " I hope 
they won't find it ; it would be the death 
of me. " And shuddering lest they should 
pull up a mangled body in his sight, he 
rushed from the spot. On reaching the 
inn, he entered it, and was going into the 
bar, when two stout men rushed upon 
him, the landlady crying " That *s the 
man," and threw him down with all 
their force. One held him by the throat, 
while the other handcuffed him in a mo- 
ment. They then hustled him out of the 
house, forced him into a hackney-coach, 
and drove off at an amazing pace. 

Sam was so much astonished at the 
rapidity of the whole transaction, that he 
could scarcely summon breath to ask his 
conductors what they meant. At last he 
said, " What the devil can be the mean- 
ing of all this? Is this the way to treat a 
country gentleman ?'* " How bloody 
well he sports the Johnnie," said one of 
the men to the other, without attending 
to Sam's questions. " He'll queer the 
beaks if the tide stands his friend, and 
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rolls off the stiff 'un." ** No, there ben't 
no chance of that/* responded the other, 
« for they've set to so soon with the drags. 
I'll bet a gallon of gin to a pint o' purl, 
he dies in his shoes, with his ears stuffed 
with cotton.*' " Do you mean me, you 
scoundrel ?" cried Sam, who did not quite 
understand them, but perceived that they 
spoke of him rather disrespectfully. 
" Come, come, master, none of your hard 
words; we aint such scoundrels as to 
Burke our bedfellow homsomever. " At 
this moment, at the corner of a street, 
Sam saw Mr. Clutchit hurrying as if on 
very urgent business. He pushed his 
head out of the window and hallo'd — 
" Clutchit, Clutchit ! Here 's a pretty 
go!" and held out his manacled hands. 
But his companions pulled him forcibly 
back, and he did not know whether his 
attorney had perceived him or not. Soon 
after this the coach stopt at a dingy- 
looking house, with iron gratings before 
the windows. '* We gets out here, my 
covey," said one of the men, " but I dare- 
say we shall join company again on our 
way to Newgate." — " You insulting 
scoundrel," said Sam, " I hope never to 
see your ugly face again." " No, nor 
Jack Ketch's neither — but mizzle, mizzle, 
I say — his worship's been waiting this 
hour." They then proceeded into a dark 
room, which was crowded with people. 
They all made way for Sam and his two 
conductors, till they stood directly in 
front of three gentlemen in comfortable 
arm-chairs. " Call the first witness,** 
said one of the gentlemen, and immedi- 
ately appeared the bustling little landlady 
of the Cabbage Leaf. " Is that the man 
who slept in your house last night?" — 
** It is, your worship; and little did I 

think such a bloody-minded villain** 

** Hush ! answer only to the questions 
that are put to you — About what o'clock 
was it when he came to your house?" — 

** About ten o'clock, the rascal " 

Here Sam, whose astonishment now gave 
place to rage and indignation, started up, 
and said to the magistrates, ** Harkee, 
gentlemen, I'll be d— d if I don't make 

you pay for this. How dare you" 

" Officers, look close to the prisoner," 
said one of their worships. " I recom- 
mend you, prisoner, to say nothing till 
the examination is concluded." And 
Sam sat down again, wondering where 
all this would end. " You say the pri- 
soner came to your house about ten o'clock 
— had you any conversation with him?" 
•* No, your worship ; he only had his 
supper, and two glasses of brandy and 
water." — "He then went to bed?" — 



*• Yes; I shewed him up to number 
nine." — " Was it a single-bedded room?" 
— ** No, there were two beds in it." — 
" Describe its situation." — " It is just at 
the top of the first stair, which fronts the 
side door into the lane.** — " Could that 
door be opened without wakening the 
house?'* — " Yes; we never keep it closed 
with more than a latch, 'cause of the 
watermen getting quietly down to the 
river. " — " Was the other bed in the same 
room occupied?" — "Yes; a gentleman 
slept in it," — ** You saw no more of the 
prisoner that night. Well, in the morn- 
ing, when did you see him?" — "He 
came down to breakfast, but seemed very 
low and uneasy." — " Did he say anything 
to you about his companion ?" — ** Yes ; 
he sighed, and said he was sure he would 
never come back. " — " When did he leave 
the house?" — " He went down towards 
the river in about half an hour." — " Very 
well — you may stand down. Call the^ 
next witness." 

The chambermaid made her appear- 
ance. "On going into the prisoner's 
room this morning, what did you see?" 
— " Nothing particular at first ; but in a 
little, I thought the beds and carpet more 
tumUed than usual. I looked into the 
other gentleman's bed, and there I saw 
the sheets and pillow marked with blood.*^ 
— (Here the witness turned very faint. ^ 
— "Wdl, did you give the alarm?" — 
" Yes ; I ran down and told Missus — 
but the prisoner had gone out." — ** What 
did you do?"—-" We told all the lodgers, 
and asked if they had heard any noise. 
One of them, John Chambers, heard 
heavy steps on the stair."-—" Well, we 
shall examine John Chambers himself.*' 

John Chambers, on being examined, 
said, that about three or four in the 
morning, he heard heavy steps coming 
down the stair, as if of a man carrying a 
great weight ; the side-door into the lane 
was opened, and the person went out. 
He watched for some tmie, and heard a 
stealthy pace going up stairs again ; after 
which he fell asleep, as his suspicions 
were quieted by the person's return. 

A witness next appeared, who deposed, 
that, having an appointment with Abra> 
ham Reeve, the person supposed to be 
murdered, he proceeded to the Cabbage 
Leaf, and found it all in an uproar at the 
suspected murder. Abraham Reeve was 
by profession a dentist; and had that 
morning fixed to furnish the witness with 
a handsome set of ivories. 

" Please your worship," said one of 
the officers who had conducted the un- 
fortunate Samuel to the office, " on 
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searching the prisoner, we found this 
here in his breeches pocket ;** and saying 
this, he held up a complete set of iaise 
teeth. 

The magistrates upon this shook their 
heads, and a thrill went through the 
eourt, as if the murder were transacted 
before their eyes. The purse also was 
recognized by the landlady; and even 
the evidence of the person whom Sam 
had addressed by the side of the river, 
when they were dragging for the corpse, 
told very much against him. lliat wit- 
ness stated, that the prisoner turned very 
pale when he saw what they were about ; 
and after seeming excessively agitated for 
a long while, had said, as if unconsciously, 
** It will be death to me if they find 
him." The evidence, by various con- 
curring circumstances, was very strong 
against our unfortunate friend. The 
magistrate cautioned him against saying 
anything to criminate himself; and asked 
him if he wished to make any observation 
before being remanded on suspicion. 
Thus a4jured. Rosy Sam, who was, alas ! 
now no longer rosy, essayed to speak. 

" Upon my honour, this is a most cu- 
rious business. All that I know about 
the matter is, that the man who slept in 
my room must have got up very early in 
the morning, and stolen my breeches. I 
am a man of fortune — my name is 
Samuel Holt, Esq., of Bastock Lodge — 
and as to stealing" 

But his harangue was here interrupted 
by a new witness, who exclaimed, " Please 
your worships, this swindler of a fellow 
cheated me last night of an excellent din- 
ner and a pint of old port." And poor 
Sam, on looking round at his new assail- 
ant, recognized the landlord of the inn 
where the coach had stopt. Casting his 
eyes up to heaven, in sheer despair, he 
sat down in his seat, and muttered, ** It 
is my firm belief I shall be hanged, be- 
cause a cursed fellow of a dentist took a 
fiincy to my breeches. But it all comes 
of travelling. May the devil take Jack 
Thomson !" But at this moment a pros* 
pect of safety dawned upon him, for Mr. 
Clutchit entered the ofiice. ** I say, 
Clutchit !" cried the prisoner in an ec- 
stasy, " Just tell these people, will you, 
that I never murdered a dentist — con- 
found his breeches — but that I am Sam 
Holt of Bastock— Rosy Sam." 

Mr. Clutchit, thus addressed, bore wit- 
ness to the respectability of his client, 
and begged to be made acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case. On hear- 
ing the name of the missing individual. 



he exclaimed, "O, he 's safe enough — 
this very morning he was arrested at 
Westminster for debt, and is snugly 
lodged in the Fleet. A stout good com- 
plexioned man, a dentist, about two-and- 
forty years of age, and much such a figure 
as Mr. Holt." — "Just such a figure," 
cried Sam ; ** our clothes fit each other, 
as if the tailor had measured us both." 

Mr. Clutchit's evidence altered the 
appearance of the question, and a mes- 
senger was dispatched to the Fleet to 
ascertain whether the dentist was really 
there. In a short time he returned to the 
court with the following letter : — 

" Sir, — I am sorry for the scrape my 
disappearance has got you into. On 
shaving myself last night, I cut my chin 
very severely, and had nothing at hand 
to stop the bleeding. On getting up 
very early to proceed to Westminster, I 
took my trunk down stairs, and put it 
into a boat ; but recollecting I had left 
my dressing-case, I returned for it as 
gently as I could, for fear of disturbing 
the house. It was so dark at the time, 
that I find, in mistake, I had put on 
some clothes which did not belong to me. 
On landing at Westminster, I was un- 
fortunately arrested at the suit of a scoun - 
drel of the name of Clutchit, and sent off 
to this place. I herewith return you the 
things contained in your pockets; and 
would return the habiliments themselves, 
but just at present have no change of 
wardrobe. Yours respectfully, 

" Abraham Rkkve.** 

Sam was now complimented and apo- 
logized to on all hands ; and though Mr. 
Clutchit spoke in no very kindly terms 
of the unhappy Abraham, owing, per- 
haps, to the manner in which he was 
spoken of in the note, Sam, who was now 
in the highest spirits, said, as they went 
out of the office together, — " He's not a 
bad fellow that same dentist — he has 
saved my neck from the gallows, and I'll 
be hanged if I don't pay his debt. But 
I say, Clutchit, only think what would 
have become of me if he had been drowned 
on his way to Westminster !" " Ah, my 
dear sir, you know nothing about the law. 
But come, we must talk on business. I 
have not yet seen Sir Harry, but have a 
note from him — that he expects us both 
to dine with him on board his yacht to- 
day, which is lying at Blackwall. You 
had better go and arrange matters with 
him in a firiendly way, whUe I draw out 
the deeds, and make all right." — " Just 
as you please," said Sam; **but in the 
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meantime, my toggery is not just what I 

could wish, and my purse" " Say no 

more, say no more. One can get every 
thing in Liondon/' And in the course 
of an hour, Sam found himself well' 
dressed, with two or three shirts and 
other articles in a carpet-bag, and fifty 
sovereigns in his pocket, for which he 
gave the lawyer his note. Rejoicing in 
his recovered liberty, and anticipating a 
comfortable dinner and quiet bottle once 
more, he presented himself on board the 
Tartar at four o'clock. Sir Harry was 
delighted to see him, introduced him to 
some friends who were on board, and in 
the happiest mood possible the whole 
party sat down to dinner. But Sam's 
hilarity was doomed to be of short dura- 
tion. Before he had time to swallow the 
first mouthful, he perceived that the vesr 
sel was in motion. Sir Harry assured 
him they were only going a trip to the 
Downs to see the fleet, and would be 
back the next day ; and Mr. Holt, who 
never took long to accept a friendly in- 
vitation, professed his happiness at the 
prospect of the voyage. But a dinner on 
board a little yacht of fifty tons, and in 
his nice parlour at Bastock Lodge, were 
very different things. A slight swell of 
the river made her motion very uneasy, 
and a lurch, which emptied a plateful of 
scalding pea^soup into Sam's lap, and 
diverted the point of his fork from its 
original destination — a kidney potatoe — 
to the more sensitive kidneys of his lee- 
ward neighbour, made him half repent 
his nautical expedition. When they had 
left the comparative smoothness of the 
river, and entered upon the open sea, 
which was heaving under a pretty tole- 
rable breeze, Sam's feelings were of a 
very different nature f^'om those of plea- 
sure. After various ineffectual attempts 
to enjoy himself below, he felt that the 
fresh air was absolutely necessary to his 
comforty and rushed upon deck. Here 
he was quite bewildered. The night was 
not entirely dark, but a dim lurid gloom 
spread itself all round the heavens, and 
even so unpractised an eye as poor Sam's 
saw that there was a storm in the sky. 
In the meantime, the wind blew fre^er 
every minute, and the Tartar skimmed 
on the top of the waves one moment, and 
the other, sunk so instantaneously into 
the hollow of the sea, that Sam laid him- 
self down upon the deck, partly to re- 
press his sickness, and partly, perhaps, to 
conceal his fears. Meanwhile, mirth and 
revelry were going on below, and even 
the sailors appeared to Sam to be much 



less attentive to the vessel than the exi- 
gency of afiairs demanded. From time to 
time our friend lifted up his head, to satisfy 
himself whether the sea was becoming 
more rough, and laid himself down again 
with an increase of his alarm. At last he 
caught an indistinct view of some large 
dark object, heaving and tumbling in 
the waters ; he kept his eye as steadily 
fixed on it as his sickness would allow, 
until he saw that it was a ship of large 
size : " I say, coachman !" he said to the 
man at the wheel, "mind your reins; 
Uiere's a London wagon coming down 
hill, fifteen mile an hour !" The man, 
whose ideas were as thoroughly nautical 
as Sam's were terrene, paid no attention 
to his warning; but still Sam's eyes 
were fixed on the approaching object, 
and he cried out, in the extremity <^ 
alarm, — •* Drive on, drive on, or puU to 

the side of the road ; or, by , we 

shall all be spilt!" His exclamations 
produced no effect, and the ship drew 
rapidly near. He saw her as her huge 
beam rose upon the crest of a wave, and 
sank yawning down again, till her hull was 
entirely hid ; but each time she rose, he 
perceived that she had greatly shortened 
the space between them. Sam cried 
out to the steersman, <' You infieriud 
villain, why don't you get out of liie 
way? Do you not understand what's 
said to you, you tarry, quid-chewing 
abomination ! See, see, she 's on us ! — 
she's on us !" He heard the dash of her 
bows through the foam, and while the 
bellying of her sails above sounded like 
thunder, a hoarse voice was heard through 
the storm, crying, ** Luff— luff ;** and 
the helmsman, now thoroughly awaken- 
ed to his danger, turned the wiieel ; but 
it was too late. A scream, wild and 
appallmg, burst from the crew, wiio 
were on deck, and the next instant a 
crash took place ; the little vessel shook 
as if every plank were bursting, and 
Sam found himself battling with the 
waves. He soon lost all consciousness 
of his situation, and how long had elaps- 
ed, he did not know ; but when he came 
to his recollection, he found himself in a 
warm bed, while a gentleman in naval 
unif(»*m was holding his pulse, and several 
other persons anxiously looking on. 
" It's of no use, I tell you," said Sam, 
with a rueftil expression of countenance. 
'* It's of no use — I'm a changed man. 
Yesterday I was nearly hailed, now I'm 
entirely drowned ; and what 's to happen 
next. Lord only knows. The last time 
I sl^t in Bastock, I had never been 
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forty miles from home, but now I sup- 
pose I'm at the other end of the world." 
— " Keep yourself quiet, sir, you are in 
good quarters," said the gentleman who 
held his pulse. ** You are on board his 
Majesty's ship. Bloodsucker, 84, bound 
for the Mediterranean. Take this 
composing draught, and keep yourself 
quiet for a few days, and I have no 
doubt of your soon recovering your 
strength." And accordingly, in a very 
few days, Sam was able to go upon 
deck. By the ease and jollity of his 
social disposition, he soon made himself 
a &yourite with the mess. On his first 
emerging from his cabin, he gazed with 
breathless astonishment at the prospect 
which presented itself — magnificent hills 
at an amazing distance, and a vast extent 
of level country, rejoicing in the sun- 
shine. " Pray, sir," said Sam, to a tall 
romantic -looking gentleman in black, 
who was admiring the same scene, ** what 
county may we be opposite now ? Is it 
any part of Hampshire, sir?" — " Hamp- 
shire !" repeated the gentleman, thus 
addressed, — *' These are the mountains 
of Spain. These hills were trod by 
Hannibal, and the Scipios, by the Duke 
of Wellington, and Don Quixote. This 
is the land of the Inquisition and liquo- 
rice. Yonder is Cape Trafalgar ; there, 
in the arms of victory and Sir Thomas 
Hardy, fell heroic, one-eyed, Nelson! 
That is Cape Spartel. Hail, Afric's 
scorching shore, hot-bed of niggers ! See ! 
we open the Pillars of Hercules ! These 
mighty portals past, every step we'll be 
on classic ground or water." 

fTo be concluded at p. 346 J, 



MISCELLANIES. 

PREPARING FOR AN EXPECTED EVIL. 

Fraser, in his history of Persia, relates 
that an acquaintance of his, while re- 
siding in a certain town, was alarmed 
by hearing, in a neighbouring house, a 
sort of periodical punishment going 
on daily. Heavy blows were given, and 
a person was continually crying out, 
*« Amaun ! amaim ! Mercy ! mercy ! I 
have nothing — heaven is my witness, I 
have nothing!" Upon inquiry, he learned 
that the sufferer was a merchant reputed 
to be very rich, who afterwards confessed 
to him, t)iat having understood the go- 
vernor of ihe place to be meditating how 
he should possess himself of a share of 
his wealth, and expecting to be put to 
the torture, he had resolved to habitu- 



ate himself to the endurance of pain, in 
order to be able to resist the threatened 
demands. He had brought himself to 
bear a thousand strokes of a stick on the 
soles of his feet, and as he was able to 
counterfeit great exhaustion and agony, 
he hoped to be able to bear as many 
blows as they would venture to inflict, 
short of death, without conceding any 
of his. money. 

THE IRISH AND THEIR DWELLINGS. 

It was impossible, says the Author of 
the " Angler in Ireland," to travel even 
one day through the interior of Ireland 
without being forcibly reminded that I 
was in a perfectly different country, and 
among a totally dissimilar people, from 
those on the Saxon side of the Channel. 
The general aspect of the country through 
which I this day passed, as indeed, of the 
greater part of Ireland, has an unusually 
bare look in the eyes of an Englishman, 
and reminds him more of the interior of 
France than of the smiling fields of 
England. This naked appearance arises, 
in a great measure, from the absence of 
hedge and hedge-row timber. The usual 
fence in Ireland is a mound of earth, or, 
in some counties, stone walls. These 
earthen or stone walls are very oflen 
without any gateway even into the road. 
When the proprietor wishes to enter 
into the enclosure, he breaks down as 
much of the fence as will admit his little 
cart, and oflen blocks up the gap with 
the same car, turned up with its shafts 
in the air. Then the cabins of the 
peasantry appear to the newly-arrived 
Englishman very small, and, alas! very 
dirty and comfortless. There is no at- 
tempt at ornament in the architecture, 
nor any symptoms of a wish to keep 
neat what never could have been hand- 
some. The walls and roof are too often 
going to decay, and blackened with the 
smoke that eddies out of the ever open 
door. There are no roses clustering 
round the porch, no jasmine climbing 
up the windows, no gay bordersof flowers, 
such as frequently give so cheerful and 
pleasing an appearance to our rural cot- 
tages. In front of the Irish cabin i» 
universally the manure-heap ; and as uni- 
versally, inside, may be seen or heard 
sundry pigs, who are every now and then 
violently ejected by the scolding mother 
or by the laughing child ; both of them 
guiltless of wearing either shoe or stock- 
ing, and the latter very frequently as un- 
encumbered with any other article of 
clothing. Yet out of these small, low- 
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roofed cots, you will not seldom see four 
or five fine tall fellows issue, bending 
almost double in order to escape under 
the puny doorway. It is difficult to 
imagine how they exist in such dispro- 
portioned dwellings. 

CURIOUS REVENUE. 

The government of the island of Jersey 
is vested in a governor, whose office is a 
sinecure, the duties being performed by 
a lieutenant-governor. This officer de- 
rives from his post a small revenue, 
raised by a tax upon the produce, which 
is mostly paid in kind. Some of the 
items of this tax are curious, and serve 
to illustrate the' rapacity of the priests 
in ancient times, by whom they were 
originally imposed. He is entitled to 
one hundred and ninety-seven capons, 
two hundred and sixty-three fowls, two 
hundred and seventeen chickens, thirty- 
three geese, six hundred and eighty-four 
e^s, ninety-seven loaves of bread, and 
two hares, per annum. Luckily for 
him, there is no law or custom requir- 
ing him actually to devour all this abun- 
dance of provisions. n. y. m. 

ALL right! 
Dr. Busmr, whose figure was much un- 
der the common size, was one day ac- 
costed in a coffise-room by an Irish 
baronet of colossal stature, with, " May 
I pass to my seat, O giant?*' when the 
doctor, politely making way, replied, 
"Pass, O pigmy r' "Oh, sir," said 
the baronet, " my expression referred to 
the size of your intellect." "And my 
expression, sir," said the doctor, " to the 
size of yours." 

PEDIGREE OF HENR7 THE SEVENTH. 

Our pedigree hunters at the present day 
are constantly pretending to make dis- 
coveries which astonish and charm the 
ignorant, but excite the laughter and dis- 
gust of the intelligent. Their labours, 
however, are slight compared with those 
of the genealogists of former times. 
When Henry VII. had availed himself 
of the unpopularity of Richard III. to 
usurp the sovereignty, he employed a 
oommission of learned Cambrians to 
prove his grandfather's (Owen Tudor ap 
Meredith) pedigree. This they effected 
through 100 generations, up to Brute, 
the fia>led Trojan king of Britain ! First 
they traced him to Prince Lewelyn, and 
thence to Coel, king of Britain, whose 
line they traced to Rhegaw, daughter of 
Lear, and wife of Duke Hen win, and 
by ten other steps back to Brutus, whose 



name, say they, caused the country to be 
called Britain. His three sons — Locrine 
had Loegria, England ; Kumber had 
Kumbria, Wales ; and Albanactus had 
Albania. Scotland. They also proved 
that, in the thirtieth degree, Henry was, 
on his mother's side, directly descended 
from Ruthven or Vortigem. 

JOE MILLER. 

" It is a fact not generally known,*' says 
Mr. Mathews, in his celebrated Mono- 
polylogue, " that the well-known Joe 
Miller, who has fathered all our jests for 
the last half-century, never uttered a jest 
in his life. Though an excellent comic 
actor, he was the most taciturn and sa- 
turnine man breathing. He was in the 
daily habit of spending his afternoons at 
the Black Joke, a well-known public- 
house in Portugal-street, Clare-market, 
which was at that ^ime frequented by 
most of the respectable tradesmen in 
the neighbourhood, who, firom Joe's 
imperturbable gravity, whenever any 
risible saying was recounted, derisively 
ascribed it to him. After his death, 
having left his family unprovided for, 
advantage was taken of this bcuUnage, 
A Mr. Motley, $. well-known dramatist 
of that day, was employed to collect all 
the stray jests then current in town. 
Joe Miller's name was prefixed to them ; 
and from that day to this, the man who 
never uttered a jest has been the reputed 
author of every jest, past, present, and 
to oome. 

IMPUDENCE AND INNOCENCE. 

The late Mrs. Jane W , of Scottish 

memory, was equally remarkable for 
kindness of heart and absence of mind. 
One day she was accosted by a b^gar, 
whose stout and healthy appearance 
startled even her into a momentary 
doubt of the needfulness of charity in 
this instance. " Why," exclaimed the 
good old lady, "you look well able to 
work." " Yes," replied the supplicant, 
** but I have been deaf and dumb these 
seven years." " Poor man, what a heavy 

affliction!" exclaimed Mrs. W , at- 

the same time giving him relief with a 
liberal hand. On her return home she 
mentioned the fact; remarking, " What 
a dreadful thing it was to be so deprived 
of such precious faculties ! " " But 
how, *' asked her sister, " did you know 
that the poor man had been deaf and 
dumb for seven years? " ** Why," was 
the quiet and unconscious answer, " he 
told me so." 
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THE DANISH ROVER. 

A LEGEND OP THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

(Ftyr the Parterre), 

We hav& but few details of the visits of 
those terrible enemies to England in the 
Saxon times — the Danes. Rome her- 
sdf had then dwindled to a contemptible 
state, in which were enacted the same 
scenes of violence and bloodshed that 
distinguished her in former times, un- 
checked by the ridicule of the satirist, 
and the argument of the philosopher. 
Hideous tyrants, whose appetites for 
cruelty were sharpened by the sight of 
human blood ; and empresses, in whom 
the crimes of Agrippina and Messalina 
were revived and concentrated, followed 
each other in rapid succession, while 
daring usurpers stalked across the tragic 
stage of empire, and vanished as they 
had appeared, like meteors. 

At this period the history of the once 
mighty mistress of the world is one con- 
fused scene of infamy and crime ; while 
hordes of barbarians threatened her with 
annihilation; England at the same time 
was exposed to the savage pirates of 
the north. Little, therefore, can be 



known of the numerous descents of the 
Danes upon this island, notwithstanding 
the strange tales which have been related 
by our early historians. Many tradi- 
tions have however descended to us, and 
among them the following. 

In the reign of Ethelred the Second, 
Olaus, a Danish pirate, had, by his 
repeated visits to the English coast, ren- 
dered himself an object of terror and 
abhorrence. At sea and on shore he 
was alike terrible. On the former, richly 
freighted ships became his easy prey, 
while those who dwelt near the coast, 
besides being stripped of all they pos- 
sessed, were often murdered by his 
savage crews. 

The ravages of the Danes were a 
dreadful infliction on the English, who 
had so many coasts to guard. '* They 
knew not," says the historian, ** where 
to assemble, and expect the enemy. If 
at any time they happened to have it in 
their power to give them battle, all the 
advantage they could gain, in case for- 
tune fiivoured ,them, was to rescue the 
plunder. But when they themselves 
were worsted, the country was sure to 
be exposed to all imaginable cruelties 
before another army could be drawn 
22 
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together. Very oflen, while the English 
troops were upon the march to oppose 
one of these bands, they were forccKl to 
change their route, and march where the 
danger seemed most pressing ! 

Such was the state of this country in 
the reign of the second Ethelred. At 
that period there stood on the lofty shore, 
near Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, a 
convent, founded by one of the Saxon 
kings in the time of the heptarchy. This 
did not escape the eagle eye of Olaus, as 
one sunny morning his vessel ploughed 
the waters of the English ChanneL 

The rover held a council of his daring 
crew, who urged him to make for the 
coast at once, and attack the convent be- 
fore their approach could be discovered 
by the islanders. The advice was taken ; 
but as he neared the shore, an armed 
host appeared in sight; and the rocks 
being almost perpendicular, Olaus pru- 
dently deferred his attack, and feigning 
a retreat, stood out to sea, and was soon 
lost to the sight of the alarmed islanders, 
who, delighted at his departure, returned 
to their several occupations. 

But the wary pirate had not relin- 
quished his intention. As the night ad- 
vanced, he again altered his course, and 
under cover of the darkness returned to 
the island. The tide was down : Olaus 
landed, and drew up his followers on the 
sands : then leaving a guard with the 
boats, proceeded to discover a pathway 
among the rocks which he had observed 
in the day-time. This occupied them 
for some time; but the pathway, or 
rather steps, which were cut in the rock, 
having at length been found, the pirates 
ascended, and were soon under the walls 
of the convent. 

The monks were performing the mid- 
night service of the church, little dream- 
ing o^ the danger that awaited them, 
when a loud thundering at the doors 
caused the sonorous chanting of the 
brothers to subside into a tremulous 
quaver. The superior looked aghast ; 
but unwilling to set a bad example, he 
endeavoured to conceal his trepidation, 
and commanded them to proceed. 

Again the noise was renewed with re- 
doubled violence, and the chanting sunk 
into low whispers of suspicion and alarm. 
The doors of the convent now shook with 
repeated shocks, as though given by a 
battering ram, and the inmates trem- 
blingly awaited the result. 

One of the monks, more courageous 
than the rest, ventured to demand of the 
assailants, from a loop hole, the object of 
their unseasonable visit, though it re- 



quired no skill to divine it. He was an- 
swered by a volley of oaths in Danish ; 
but one loud and clear voice cried out in 
the Saxon language^ — 

" Open your doors, monk, or we will 
force them, and deal with ye as we are 
wont to deal with those who brave our 
power.*' 

" They shall be opened ;** returned the 
monk ; *< but first swear on the cross that 
we shall suffer no harm, and that the 
altar shall be spared and respected.'' 

A loud Ha, ha ! was the only reply, 
but it caused the monk to shudder; 
nevertheless, he wished to hold out to the 
last, in the vain hope that the islanders 
might be alarmed, and rise to rescue 
them. 

Alas for the brethren ! those who lived 
in the neighbourhood of the convent, 
hearing the noise of the attack, and un- 
able in the darkness to discover the num- 
ber of the invaders, had fled inland, in 
confusion and terror, which of course 
magnified the danger tenfold. 

The violent thumping was renewed 
with great vigour, and accompanied l^y 
loud execrations. Suddenly the doors 
were dashed open, and a band of savage 
looking men, variously armed, rushed 
into the convent. 

The superior, casting a look of con- 
tempt on his quaking brethren, advanced 
to meet the pirates. 

*' Impious man," said he, in a firm 
tone, addressing their leader, << forbear 
your violence! Risk not the church's 
curse, but depart with your lawless fol- 
lowers " 

The tall herculean figure who was thus 
addressed, shook himself violently, until 
the rings of his hauberk rung with the 
motion, and grasping his huge axe, in- 
terrupted the prior with a wrathful ex- 
clamation. 

" What !" he exclaimed, with flashing 
eyes and corrugated brow, '* would you 
parley with us. Sir Prior ! Bring forth 
your treasure at once, or by my father's 
soul we'll find a way to reach it." 

• * Vile robber," replied the prior, draw- 
ing up his fine figure to its full height^ 
and calmly folding his arms on his breast, 
'• we fear thee not — do thy worst." 

Olaus raised his axe in a threatening 
manner, but the superior did not flinch, 
and he dropped the point to the ground 
with an inarticulate exclamation, resem- 
bling the growl of some wild animal. 

The prior, thinking his words had 
produced some effect upon his visitor, 
continued to address him in a milder 
strain ; when Olaus, stamping with im- 
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patience, again grasped his weapon, and 
fiercely exclaimed — ** Peace, monk, and 
hear me — time flies — ^your countrymen 
may be gathering to attack us; haste, 
therefore, and produce your useless trea- 
sure!" Then turning to his followers, 
and pointing to the altar, he cried *< Com- 
rades! yonder is your reward !'* 

The pirates rushed forward, and the 
superior threw himself in their way, 
making incredible effOTts — ^for he was a 
man of powerfiil jframe — to prevent their 
reaching the altar. All was now confu- 
sion and uproar : the prior fell, mortally 
wounded in the struggle, and several of 
the brethren were stretched, bleeding 
and groaning, on the stone floor. The 
slaughter was horrible : without arms 
the miserable monks could offer no effec- 
tual resistance. While the convent echoed 
with their dyin? groans, the pirates were 
busily employed in collecting the plunder, 
which they were bearing off in triumph, 
when one of them espied a small door 
near the principal entrance, and, sup- 
posing it to be a receptacle for some of 
the valuable property of the convent, 
inmisdiately dashed it open with his axe. 

Within was a steep flight of stairs 
which led to the roof, overlooking the 
country. The pirates ascended in eager 
haste, but, when they reached the top, 
they discovered, instead of a heap of 
treasure, one solitary and trembling 
monk, the same who had addressed them 
from the loop-hole, and who now pite- 
ously entreated them to spare his life. 

One of the Danes, seizing the father 
by his few remaining hairs, dashed him 
down, and was about to inflict the death- 
blow, when another, more ferocious than 
the rest, proposed that they should hurl 
him over the battlement. 

The wretched monk struggled des- 
perately, but he struggled in vain ! He 
was forced over, but clung with desperate 
tenacity, with both hands to the edge of 
the parapet, while his butchers prevented 
him from rising again, and laughed at his 
agony, well knowing that his kands 
would soon fail him, and that he must 
then falL 

The monk renewed his entreaties for 
mercy, but received taunts and buffets in 
reply ; at length one of the Danes lifted 
his weapon as if to strike, and the eccle- 
siastic flinching under the anticipated 
blow, lost his hold and fell, amidst the 
shouts of his savage enemies, who 
descended to join their fellows below. 

As the pirates quitted the convent 
laden with founder, one of them stumbled 
over a heap of something in the court- 



yard. It was the yet breathihg body of 
the poor monk whom they had pitched 
from the summit of the battlements. 

*' Bloodhounds !" said the dying man, 
in a faint voice, "the vengeance of 
heaven will yet overtake ye ! hark I 
your guard is routed !" 

This speech was intelligible to only 
one of the band. Olaus started as he 
heard it, and commanding silence, listened 
for a moment to the noise which pro- 
ceeded from the shore. 

The monk had spoken truly : a party 
of the islanders had attacked the guard 
left in charge of the boats, while another 
band had boarded the vessel in the offing. 
Olaus and his men abandoning the spoil, 
rushed to the shore, where they were 
encountered by the islanders, who had 
assembled in considerable numbers. 
Long and fearful was the conflict : the 
Danes fought with the fury of despe- 
ration ; but they had to contend against 
a superior force ; — and the broad red disk 
of the moon which rose an hour after- 
wards, lit up the blood-sprinkled sands 
covered with the dead and dying pirates, 
mingled with the bodies of their bravest 
opponents; while the Danish raven on 
the mast of the pirate vessel, flapped 
heavily in the night breeze beneath the 
flag of the victors. The corpse of Olaus 
was found under a heap of dead, and 
his armour and weapons were long pre- 
served in the castle of a neighbouring 
Thane. B. 



FRAGMENT. 

fFor the Parterre J. 



THE MARCH WIND. 
Hark ! what sad and solemn gushes 

Shake the high old window pane ; 
Toss the firs and elder bashes, 

Then flee wailing to the plain ! 

*Tis the March wind, fitful starting 
From the gray halls of the sky. 

Like the rustling cloaks departing 
From a f uneraly moumfally I 

H. G. 



NOTICE OF NEW WORKS. 
GUY RIVERS. 

A TALE OF GEORGIA. 

The following spirited description is 
extracted from Guy Rivers, a new 
American novel, by the author of Martin 
Faber. The subject of the narrative 
is the contention between two parties 
of wild gold -hunters in Georgia, one of 
which, during the absence of the other* 
2 2 
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had taken possession of the '' diggings *' 
occupied by the latter; the strife de- 
scribed was for the recovery of the 
usurped location. 

" The scene of operations, in riew of 
which they had now come, had to the 
eye all the appearance of a moderate en- 
campment. They had made a final and 
full transfer, from their old to their new 
quarters, of bag and baggage ; and had 
possessed themselves of all the log- 
houses in or about the disputed region. 
Their fires were in full heat, to use 
the frontier phrase, and the water was 
hissing in their kettles, and the dry 
thorns crackling under the pot. Never 
had usurpers made themselves more 
perfectly at home ; and the rage of the 
old incumbents was, of course, duly 
heightened at a prospect of so much 
ease and felicity enjoyed at their expense. 
The enemy were about equal in point 
of number with those whom they had so 
rudely dispossessed. They had, however, 
in addition to their disposable force, their 
entire assemblage of wives, children, 
slaves, and dependents, cattle and horses, 
enough, as Forrester bitterly remarked, 
' to breed a famine in the land.' They 
had evidently settled themselves for life, 
and the ousted party, conscious of the 
fact, prepared for the dernier resort. 
Every thing on the part of the usurpers 
indicated a ^U and perfect state of pre- 
paredness, for an issue which they 
never doubted would be made ; and all 
the useless baggage* insterspersed freely 
with rocks and fallen trees, had been 
well employed in increasing the strength 
of a position, for which, such an object 
considered, nature had already done 
much. The defences, as they now 
stood, precluded all chance of success 
from an attack by mounted men, unless 
the force so employed was overwhelming. 
The defenders stood ready at their posts, 
partly under cover, and so arrayed as 
easily to put themselves so, and were 
armed in very nearly the same manner 
with the assailing party. In this guise 
of formidable defence, they waited 
patiently the onset. 

** There was a brief pause after their 
arrival at the spot, on the part of the 
invading force, which was employed prin- 
cipally m a consultation as to the proper 
mode of procedure, and in an examination 
of the ground. Their plan of attack, 
depending altogether upon the nature of 
circumstances which were yet to be seen, 
had not all been deliberated uppn before. 
The consultation lasted not over-long, 
and no man's patience was too severely 



tried. Having deputed the command 
to the landlord, they left the matter 
pretty much to that person; nor was 
their choice unhappy. Munro had been 
a partisan well-taught in Indian warfiEire ; 
and it was said of him that he knew quite 
as well how to practise all their subtleties 
as themselves. The first object with 
him, therefore, in accordance with his 
reputation, was to fix upon some snare, 
to devise some plot, by which not only 
to destroy the inequality of chances 
between the party assailing and that 
defending a post now almost inpregnable, 
but to draw the latter entirely out of 
their defences. Still it was deemed but 
courteous, or prudent at least, to see 
what could be done in the way of nego- 
tiation ; and their leader, with a white 
handkerchief attached to a young sap- 
ling, hewn down for the purpose, by 
way of apology for a flag, approached the 
besieged, and in front of his men de- 
manded a conference with the usurphig 
chief. The demand was readily and at 
once answered by the appearance of the 
already named George Dexter ; a man, 
who, with little sagacity and but mode- 
rate cunning, had yet acquired a lead 
and notoriety among his feUows, even in 
that wild region, simply from the reckless 
boldness and fierce impetuosity of his 
character. It is useless to describe such 
a person. He was a ruflSan — in look 
and manner, ruffianly — huge of frame, 
strong and agile of muscle, and steeled 
against all fear, simply from a brute un- 
consciou^ess of all danger. There was 
little of preliminary in the conference. 
Each knew his man, and the business 
in hand. All was direct, therefore, and 
to the point. Words were not to be 
wasted without corresponding fruits, 
thou^ the colloquy began, on the part 
of Munro, in terms of the most accre- 
dited courtesy." 

[A parley ensues, which is described 
with great vigour, but fails in producing 
an amicable result, and forcible means 
are then resorted to.] 

" The invading force soon commenced 
the affair. They came to the attack in 
the manner of the Indians. The nature 
of forest life and its necessities, of itself 
teaches this mode of warfare. Each 
man took his tree, his bush, or stump, 
approaching from cover to cover until 
within rifle reach, then patiently awaiting 
until an exposed head, a side or shoulder, 
leg or arm, gave an opportunity fi}r the 
exercise of his skill in marksmanship. 
To the keen-sighted and quick, rather 
than to the strong, is the victory ; and it 
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will not be wondered at, i^ educated 
thus in daily adventure, the hunter is 
enabled to detect the slightest and most 
transient exhibition, and by a shot, which 
in most cases is fatal, to avail himself of 
the indiscretion of his enemy. If, how- 
ever, this habit of life begets skill in 
attack and destruction, it has not the 
less beneficial effect in creating a like 
skill and ingenuity in the matter of 
defence. In this way we shall account 
for the limited amount of injury done id 
the Indian wars, in proportion to the 
noise and excitement which they make, 
and the many terrors they occasion. The 
fi^t had now begun in this manner, 
and both parties being at the outset well 
sheltered and secured, with little or no 
ii^ury — the shot doing no more harm to 
the enemy on either side than barking 
the branch of the tree, or splintering 
the rock behind which they happened 
individually to be sheltered. In this 
fruitless manner the affray had for a little 
time been carried on, without satisfaction 
to any concerned, when Munro was 
beheld advancing, with the apology for 
a flag which he had used before, towards 
the beleaguered fortress. The parley he 
called for was acceded to, and his ancient 
comrade. Dexter, again made his ap- 
pearance. 

«*What, tired already, Wat? The 
game is, to be sure, a shy one ; but have 
patience, old fellow — we shall be at close 
quarters directly.' " 

" It was now the time for Munro to 
practise the subtlety which he had de- 
signed, and a reasonable prospect of 
success he promised himself from the 
bull-headed stupidity of his opponent. 
He had planned a stratagem, upon 
which, parties, as we have seen, were 
de^atched; and he now calculated his 
own movement in concert with theirs. 
It was his object to protract the parley 
which he had begun, by making pro- 
positions for an arrangement which, 
from a perfect knowledge of the men he 
had to deal with, he felt assured would 
not be acceded to. In the meantime, 
pending the negotiation, each party left 
its cover, and, while they severally pre- 
served their original relationships, and 
were so situated as, at a given signal, to 
regain their positions, they drew nearer 
to one another, and in some instances 
b^an a conversation. Munro was cau- 
tious yet quick in the discussion ; and 
while his opponent, with rough sar- 
casms, taunted him upon the strt^ngth of 
his own position, and the utter inade- 
,quacy of bis strength to force it, he con- 



tented himself with sundry exhortations 
to a peaceable arrangement — ^to a giving 
up of the possessions they had usurped, 
and many other suggestions of a like na- 
ture, which Munro well knew would be 
laughed at and rejected. Still the object 
was in part attained. The invaders, 
becoming more confident of their strength 
from this almost virtual abandonment of 
their first resort by their opponents, 
grew momently less and less cautious. 
The rifle was rested against the rock — ■ 
the sentinel took out his tobacco, and 
the two parties were almost intermin- 
gled. At length the hour had come. A 
wild and sudden shriek from that part 
of the beleaguered district, in which the 
women and children were congregated 
together, drew all eyes in that direction, 
where the whole line of tents and dwell- 
ings were in a bright conflagration. The 
emissaries had done their work ably and 
well, and the devastation was complete ; 
while the women and children, driven 
from their various sheltering-places, ran 
howling and shrieking in every direc- 
tion. Nor did Munro, at this time, 
forget his division of the labour: the 
opportunity was in his grasp, and it was 
not suffered to escape him. As the 
glance of Dexter was turned in the 
direction of the flames, he forgot 
his precaution, and the moment was 
not lost. Availing himself of the oc- 
casion, Munro dashed his flag of truce 
into the face of the man with whom 
he had parleyed, and, in the confusion 
which followed, seizing him around 
the body with a strength equal to his 
own, he dragged him, along with him- 
self, over the low table of rock on which 
they had both stood, upon the soft earth 
below. Here they grappled with each 
other, neither having arms, and relying 
solely upon skill and muscle. The move- 
ment was too sudden, the surprise too 
complete, not to give an ascendency to 
the invaders, of which they readily availed 
themselves, more than equal to all the 
advantages previously possessed by their 
opponents. The possession of the for- 
tress was now, in fact, divided between 
them; and a mutual consciousness of 
their relative equality determined the two 
parties, as if by common consent, quietly 
to behold the result of the affair between 
their leaders. ITiey had recovered their 
feet, both of them; but were both of 
them again down; Munro being still 
uppermost. Every artiflce known to the 
lusty wrestlers of this region was put in 
exercise, and the contest was variously 
contested. At one time the ascendency 
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was clearly with the one, at another mo- 
ment it was transferred to his opponent ; 
victory, like some shy arbiter, seeming 
unwilling to fix the palm, from an equal 
regard for both the claimants. Munro 
stiU had the advantage — but, a momen- 
tary pause of action, and a sudden evo- 
lution of his antagonist, now materially 
altered their position, and Dexter, with 
the sinuous agility of the snake, winding 
himself completely around his opponent, 
now whirled him suddenly over, and 
brought himself upon him. Extricating 
his arms with admirable skill, he was 
enabled to regain his knee, which was 
now closely pressed upon the bosom of 
the prostrate man, who struggled, but in 
vain, to free himself from the position. 
The fece of the ruffian, if we may so call 
the one in contradistinction to the other, 
was black with fury; and Munro felt 
that his violation of the flag of truce was 
not likely to have any good effect upon 
his destiny. Hitherto, beyond the wea- 
pons of nature's furnishing, they had 
been unarmed; the case was no longer 
so, for Dexter, having a momentary use 
of his hand, provided himself with a huge 
dirk-knife, guarded by a string which 
hung around his neck, and was usually 
worn in his bosom — a sudden jerk threw 
it wide, and fixed the blade with a spring. 
It was a perilous moment for the &llen 
man, for the glance of the victor, apart 
from the action, indicated well the vin- 
dictive spirit within him ; and the land- 
lord averted his eyes, though he did not 
speak, and upraised his hands as if to 
ward off the blow. The friends of Munro 
had now hurried to his relief, but the 
stroke was already descending — ^when on 
a sudden, to the surprise of all, the look 
of Dexter was turned from the foe be- 
neath him, and fixed upon the hills in 
the distance — his blow was arrested^ — his 
grasp relaxed — he released his enemy, 
and rose sullenly to his feet, leaving his 
antagonist unharmed." 

[The cause of this sudden change in 
the aspect of affairs was the unexpected 
approach of a party of the Georgia guard, 
commissioned to eject both parties from 
the contested territory.] 

** Among the squatters there was but 
little time for deliberation, yet never 
were their leaders more seriously in 
doubt or more certainly in difficulty than 
now, as to the course most proper for 
their adoption in the common danger. 
They well knew the assigned duties of 
the guard, and felt the peril in its full. 
It was necessary for the common safety — 
or we should say, rather, the common 



spoil — that somethmg thoidd be done and 
determined upod immediately. They 
were now actually in arms, and could no 
longer, appearing individually and at 
privileged occupations, claim to be un- 
obnoxious to the laws; and it need occa- 
sion no surprise in the reader, if, among 
a people of the kind and class we have 
described, the measures chosen in the 
present exigaicy were of a character the 
most desperate and reckless. 

** The military came on in handsome 
style. They were all fine-looking men; 
natives generally of a state, the great 
body of whose population are well-formed, 
and distinguished by features of clear, 
open intelligence. They were well- 
mounted, and each man carried a short 
rifle, a sword, and pair of pistols. They 
rode in single file, following their com- 
mander : a gentleman — in person of great 
manliness of frame, possessed of much 
grace and ease of action. They formed 
at command, readily, in front oi the post 
which may be now said to have assumed 
the guise of a regular military station ; 
and Fullam, the captain, advancing with 
much seeming surprise ih his counte- 
nance and manner, addressed the squat- 
ters generally, without reference to the 
two leaders, who, both at that moment, 
stood forth as representatives of their 
several divisions." 

[A skirmish ensues, in which the 
outlaws have the advantage; and the 
commander of the guard is compelled to 
draw off. He renews the attack, how- 
ever, making his approach through a 
defile, in hopes to surprise the gold- 
hunters ; but his movements are watched 
and detected, and a fearful preparation 
is made to repel the new attack.] 

" The Georgian had now almost 
reached the top of the hill — another 
turn of the road gave him a glimpse of 
the table upon which rested the hanging 
and disjointed cliff of which we have 
spoken, when a voice was heard — a 
single voice — in inquiry : 

« « All ready ?' " 

" The reply was immediate. 

'* * Ay, ay ; now prize away, boys, 
and let go.' " 

" The advancing troop looked up, and 
were permitted a momentary glance of 
the terrible fate which awaited them 
before it fell. That moment was enough 
tor horror. A general cry burst from 
the lips of those in front, the only no- 
tice which those in the rear ever re- 
ceived of the terror before it was upon 
them. An effort, half paralized by the 
awfiil emotion which came over them. 
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was made, to avoid the down-coming 
ruin ; but with only partial success, for 
in an instant after the uttered response 
which called their attention, the pon- 
derous mass, which hung for a moment 
like a cloud above them, upheaved from 
its bed of ages, and now freed from all 
stays, with a sudden, hurricane-like, and 
whirling impetus, making the solid rock 
tremble over which it rushed, came 
thundering down, swinging over one 
half of the narrow trace, bounding from 
one side to the other along the gorge, 
and with the headlong fury of a cataract 
sweeping everything from before its 
path, until it reached the dead level of 
the plain below. The instinctive shriek 
from those who beheld the mass (when, 
for an instant impended above them, it 
seemed to hteitate in its progress down) 
was more full of human terror and trial 
than any utterance which followed the 
event. , With the exception of a groan, 
wrung forth here and there from the 
half-crushed victim in nature's agony, 
the deep silence which ensued, was pain- 
ful and appalling ; and even when the 
dust had dissipated, and the eye was 
enabled to take in the entire amount of 
the evil deed, the prospect failed in im- 
pressing the senses of the survivors with 
so distinct a sentiment of horror, as 
when the doubt and death, suspended 
in air, were yet only threatening and 
impending. Though prepared for the 
event, in one sense of the word, the 
great body of the squatters were not 
prepared for the unusual emotions which 
succeeded it in their bosoms. The arms 
dropped from the hands of many of 
them — a speechless horror was the 
prevailing feature of all, and all fight 
was over, while the scene of bloody 
execution was now one of indiscriminate 
examination and remark with friend and 
foe. Ralph was the first to rush up the 
fatal pass, and to survey the horrible 
prospect. One half of the brave little 
corps had been swept to instant death 
by the unpitying rock, without having 
afforded the slightest obstacle to its 
fearful progress. In one place lay a 
disembowelled steed panting its last ; 
mangled in a confused and unintelligible 
mass, lay beside him another, the limbs 
of his rider undistinguishable from his 
own. One poor wretch, whom he as- 
sisted to extricate from beneath the 
body of his dying and struggling horse, 
cri^ to him for water, and died in the 
prayer. Fortunately for the few who 
survived the catastrophe, among whom 
was their gallant but unfortunate young 



leader, they had, at the first glimpse of 
the danger, urged on their horses with 
redoubled effort and animation, and by 
a close approach to the surface of the 
rock, and taking an oblique direction 
wide of its probable course, had, at the 
time of its precipitation, reached a line 
almost parallel with the place upon 
which it stood, and in this way achieved 
their escape, without serious injury. 
Their number was few, however, and 
not one half of the fifteen who com- 
menced the ascent, ever reached or sur- 
vived its attainment. 



NOTES OF A READER. 



TAKING THE VEIL. 

How many strange, wild, and romantic 
associations are connected with *' taking 
the veil !'* The romances of our earlier 
days — the tales, that professed to reveal 
the mysteries of the cloister, crowd upon 
our memory : we see standing before us 
the creatures of our imagination — the 
inflexible lady abbess — the trembling 
nun — we hear the authoritative question, 
and the timid reply — we see the midnight 
procession, and hear the anthem of sweet 
and holy voices — and a crowd of mys- 
terious and half-forgotten dreams and 
visions float before us. Of some of 
these early visions I had learned to doubt 
the reality. I had already caught occa- 
sional glimpses of those mysterious crea- 
tures who inhabit convent-walls, without 
finding any realization of my vision of 
charms more than mortal. I had learned 
to know that nuns grow old, and that the 
veil does not always shadow loveliness ; 
but, having understood that the victim 
about to sacrifice herself was scarcely 
seventeen, I dismissed from my mind all 
the realities that warred with my romantic 
illusions, and recurred to the dream of 
my earlier days. 

At the hour appointed, the abbess 
entered the room on the other side of the 
grating, accompanied by all the nuns, 
and by several ladies, friends, and rela- 
tives of the novice. She entered a moment 
after ; and immediately knelt down, with 
her fkce toward the grating, so that I had 
a near and distinct view of her. She 
was attired in the novice's robe of pure 
white, and wore a crown of flowers upon 
her head. She seemed scarcely more than 
sixteen. Her countenance was gentle, 
sweet, and interesting; there was an 
expression of seriousness, but not of sad- 
ness, in her face ; and a skin, fairer than 
usually falls to the lot of Spanish women, 
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was sensibly colourtKi with a fine carna- 
tion— ^he glow of youth, and health, and 
hafypihess, yet lingering on her cheek; 
and connecting her with the world of 
light and life and freedom, about to close 
upon her for ever. 

The administrator now entered by the 
chapel, and placed himself in a chair close 
to where I was stationed, and at the side 
of an opening in the grating of about a 
foot square. The novice then rose, and 
walking forward to the grating, presented 
him with a paper, which he read aloud : 
this was the act of renunciation of all 
property, then and for ever ; and during 
this ceremony the novice retired and 
knelt as before, holding in her hand a 
long lighted taper, with which the abl>ess 
presented her. The preparatory service 
then commenced by reading and chant- 
ing; and this, although monotonous, was 
pleasing and impressing, according well 
with the solemnity of the scene that had 
introduced it; and in this service the 
novice joined, with a clear, sweet voice, 
in which nothing of emotion could be 
distinguished. When this was concluded, 
the novice again rose, advanced to the 
grating, and pronounced slowly and dis- 
tinctly the three vows that separate her 
from tlie world — of chastity, poverty and 
obedience. Her voice never faltered; 
nor could I perceive the slightest change 
of countenance ; the colour only, seemed 
gradually to forsake her. The ilady 
abbess, who stood close by her side,' wept 
all the while. Ah ! if each tear could 
have told wfry it flowed, what a history 
might have been unfolded. Indignation 
was the feeling produced in my mind. I 
wished for the cannon of the constitu- 
tionalists, to throw down these most 
odious of prisons ; and even to the priest, 
who stood by me in his crimson and 
gilded surplice, I could not restrain 
myself from saying, half audibly, " Que 
ivfamia /'* 

When the vows that could never be 
recalled, had been pronounced by this 
misguided child, she stepped back, and 
threw herself prostrate upon the ground — 
this is the act confirmatory of her vows — 
symbolical of death, and signifying that 
she is dead to the world.* The service 
was then resumed, a beU continued slowly 
to toll, and the priest read ; while the 
nuns who stood around their new-made 
sister responded, " dead to the world — 
separated from kindred — bride of hea- 
ven!" and the nun who lay prostrate 
being supposed, at the same time, to 
repeat to heaven in secret, vows she had 
already pronounced aloud. When this 



concluded, a slow, organ peal, and a 
solemn swell of voices rose and died away ; 
and the abbess then raised the nun from 
the ground, and embraced her ; and all 
the other nuns and her relations, also 
embraced her. I saw no tear upon any 
cheek, excepting upon the cheek of the 
abbess, whose face was so full of benig- 
nity, that it half reconciled me to tbe 
fate of the young initiated who had vowed 
obedience to her. When she had em- 
braced every one, she again knelt for a 
few moments, and then approached the 
grating along with the abbess ; and the 
priest handed to the abbess, through the 
opening, the vestments of a nun. Then 
came the last act of the drama: the 
crown was lifted from her head, the black 
vestment was put on, and the girdle and 
the rosary, and the black hood was drawn 
ovei her head — she was now a nun, and 
she again embraced the abbess and all 
the sisters. Still I could not discover a 
single tear, excepting on the cheek of tbe 
abbess, who continued to weep almost 
without ceasing to the very end; the 
countenance of the young nun remained 
unmoved. The crown was again replaced 
upon her head, to be worn all that day : 
the sacrament was administered, and one 
last embrace by friends and relations ter- 
minated the scene. 

I had thus seen what I had long felt 
so much anxiety to see — *< taking the 
veil ;" and I found it, at the same time, 
a stirring and a melancholy spectacle: 
stirring, because it filled the mind with 
indignation against those whose cruel and 
insidious counsel had misled an innocent 
girl ; and melancholy, because it pointed 
to a life uncheered by life's sweetest cha- 
rities, unblest by its holiest ties; life 
without interest, without change, without 
hope; its sources of ei^joyment dried up, 
and its wells of affection frozen over. 



AMATEUR PHILANTHROPY. 

FROM THE RUSSIAN. 

Nicholas Stepanowitsch Ischordci, a 
rich lord in the environs of Moscow, 
wishing to distinguish himself, and to 
acquire the fame of spending his for- 
tune nobly, founded a hospital for the 
sick of his village. The governor of 
the province, during a tour through his 
district, announced to Ischorski tliat he 
would dine, and spend a day with him. 
His lordship, enchanted with so great 
an honour, invited all his neighbours, 
and made every preparation for receiving 
his excellency suitably. 
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** Am I to be everlasting kept wait- 
ing for this doctor?*' said IschorskL 
'* Troscfaka go and inform him that for 
these two hours he has put my patience 
to the test — Ah, I perceive him. Now, 
in the name of heaven, my dear Sergei 
Iwanowitsch, am I never to have an op- 
portunity of conversing with you?" 

** I beg ten thousand pardons for 
keeping you waiting,** said the doctor, 
bowing to Rosslawlew and Surski. ** I 
have just been visiting the hospital.'* 

" Ah, that is exactly what I wanted 
you for. Well, is all in order ?" 

** I believe it is." 

** It is well — it is well: my hospital 
has been much talked of in the pro- 
vince. We must not injure our reputa- 
tion before his excellency. Is the dis- 
pensary in proper order.*' 

"Every thing is as usual, Nicholas 
Stepanowitsch ." 

*< Every thing as usual ! Ah, there 
it is .' Did I not say it would be thus? 
And yet my friend, did I not express 
myself with sufficient clearness? It is 
this very day his excellency the governor 
arrives, and we must — now do you un- 
derstand me, my dear doctor — we must 
shew off every thing to the best advan- 
tage.'* 

** I have already said, sir, that every 
thing is in order," 

" But in the hospital?** 

'* The windows and the floors are 
cleaned; the linen is all washed." 

** Has care also been taken to suspend 
over each bed, a description of the na- 
ture of the disease?" 

" Why, that is not exactly requisite, 
as the hospital contains but ten beds. I 
have, however, affixed tickets to three of 
them, as you desired it." 

" Are they in Latin?" 

** Yes, in Latin and in Russian.** 

" Very well, doctor. And how many 
sick have we ?'* 

''At the present moment we have not 
a single one." 

"What! not even one!" exclaimed 
Iscborski in the greatest consternation. 

" No, my lord ; I sent away the last 
the day before yesterday : it was Elias 
the coachman." 

" And why did you send him away?" 

" Because he was cured." 

" And who told you he was cured ? 
How did you know it? Is it possible! 
Not a single invalid ! Why, gentlemen, 
what is the use of building hospitals ? 
— Not a single invalid !*' 

** Why find fault with that, my friend?" 
said Surski. 



" How can you speak thus? Do you 
not understand there is not a single in- 
valid! How can I shew empty rooms 
to the governor? May heaven bless 
you, my dear Sergei Iwanowitsch ! You 
give me great joy — Not one invalid !" 

" But in the name of all that is sa- 
cred, what would you have me do?" 

" What would I have you do? Allow 
me to ask you one question : why do 
you receive your salary? You receive 
a thousand roubles per annum, besides 
the expenses of your establishment ?" 

" And not a single invalid! Is it thus 
you manage ? What do you mean by 
it? I agree now, that my sister was in 
the right — this is what comes of having 
a Russian physician. Not a single in- 
valid ! Alas, alas ! — Indeed, my dear 
friend, I am exceedingly grateful to you 
for your agreeable announcement. Not 
a single invalid ! — Bravo ! thou Russian 
doctor, bravo ! Cost what it will, I '11 
take a German physician! llien we 
shall not want patients. O heavens! 
not a single invalid ! Yes, gentlemen, you 
may laugh ; it is nothing to you. You 
have no hospital to shew his excellency !" 

" What think you, Rosslawlew?" 
said Surski : " ought we not to feign 
sick to get him out of trouble ?** 

** Really, brother, that is a very ill- 
timed jest." 

" No, I am speaking seriously. The 
governor will not surely feel the pulses 
of the patients. The grand point is, 
not to let the beds be empty.'* 

" It is not a bad idea. Troschka, tell 
my steward to come to me immediately." 

•* What do you propose ?'* demanded 
Rosslawlew. 

" Gently, brother; perhaps we can 
devise the means of avoiding this dilem- 
ma. It does not require much thought. 
It is no great hardship to remain one 
day in bed." 

** What ! you are serious then ?** 

" Hear me, brother, I have it. I am 
decided. Now, for heaven's sake, Sergei 
Iwanowitsch retire, but never let this 
happen again. We shall be able to find 
invalids without him. Listen, Parfen," 
continued Ischorski, addressing the 
steward, who had just entered ; ** the 
hospital is without inmates !" 

** Thanks be to heaven, my lord, there 
is not a single one." 

** Thou art an egregious fool ! Thanks 
to heaven, indeed ! What, then, must 
I shew the governor the bare walls ? I 
will absolutely have some invalids." 

" That 's all very well, my lord ; but 
where am I to obtain them ?" 
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'< What *8 that to me : I must have 
some." 

« That *s all very well, my lord.*' 

** Wait a moment, pM^en. How ter- 
ribly you are changed — Are you really 
well?^* 

« Thank God, my lord, I am." 

" You had better not neglect yourself 
—really you look very black about the 
eyes. Indeed, Parfen, you must be ill — 
Won't you allow yourself to be cured?" 

" For heaven's sake, my dearest mas- 
ter, have pity on me ; I am sure you 
will find enough sick people without 
considering me as one. '* 

<* I have no doubt of that ; but lose 
no time — find them." 

" Well — but, sir, what am I to do, if 
I find no one willing?" 

" Can you ask such a thing, you 
stupid fellow? Go through the village, 
and bring the first you meet with to 
the hospital, nolens volens, I suppose 
you think I am not roaster in my own 
territory ?" 

"Oh no, my lord; but would not 
you prefer bribing a man for this job !" 

" That 's a good idea — but remember 
we must have none but those of weak 
health, except one large fat man for the 
dropsy." 

« Allow me, sir, to propose it to the 
sexton. He is of a famous size, and his 
face bloated." 

** That 's right ; try to persuade him.' » 

** For a rouble and a half, I'll answer 
for it, that for four-and-twenty hours 
he will not only feign sick, but death 
even, if you wish it." 

** Give him a silver rouble. But do 
you not also know some one who is very 
thin, who will do for a consumptive 
patient ?" 

" Some one very thin ! Let me see 
— Yes, I could not find a better ; there 
is Andrew, the shoemaker, what has 
hardly any skin on his bones. You 
would not find another like him in all 
the village." 

" That 's true enough ; I thank you, 
Parfen, for your suggestion. Only take 
care that every thing is properly ar- 
ranged. You see we have already two 
invalids. As for the others, I '11 leave 
you to choose them. But, above all, tell 
them to keep quite quiet during the go- 
vernor's presence." 

** Very well, my lord." 

** Tell them not to make the least 
movement, not to take off their night- 
caps; but to moan as loud as they 
can." 

** Very well, my lord." 



** Now g5, and God speed you — You 
are laughing at me, Surski. 1 know it's 
very ridiculous; but what would you 
have me do? I must distinguish myself 
by something." 

" My neighbour, Burkin, has a stud 
whicn can be compared to mine; the 
princess Soim has an orangery on a 
much grander scale than mine; but 
nobody has yet dreamed of having an 
hospital. Am I not right, friend ? Be- 
sides, those things are now in fashion — 
No, I don't mean to say in &shion 
exactly — " 

" They are according to the spirit of 
the age," said Rosslawlew. 

" Yes, that's what I mean, according 
to the spirit of the age. Now do you 
see brother, a hospital is an economical 
establishment : that is to say — What do 
you call that ? — eh ? 

" Philanthropic," said Surski. 

That's it, that's it, philanthropic ! and 
these establishments are now in fashion. 
Who knows? but that when the governor 
has seen mine, the fame of it may spread 
still wider, and then — but, man proposes, 
and God disposes. That which is to 
happen, must happen at last. But only 
think, if I were to shew an empty 
hospital, what an effect that would have. 
Any one could build a house, and it 
would be nothing so very clever only to 
write the word Hospital over the door. 

The company arrived, and placed 
themselves at table. After dinner all 
the guests followed their host into the 
garden, from whence they went to the 
orangery, to the stud, to the kennel, and 
then to the hospital. Rosslawlew being 
occupied by a conversation with his 
betrothed Pelageia of Nidin, (who was 
begging him to defer the day fixed for 
their marriage), afler having followed 
the company into the orangery, thought 
he need not accompany them further, and 
so remained in the garden with his 
friend Surski, to confide to him his 
troubles. But in the middle of their 
conversation he exclaimed — " I see our 
host coming ! how agitated he seems ! 
What is the matter Nicholas Stepa- 
nowitsch ?" added he, going to meet him. 

** What is the matter !" replied 
Ischorski, almost suffocated with rage. 
" Oh, nothing, absolutely nothing — ex- 
cept that I am for ever dishonoured, 
annihilated, buried alive, — nothing but 
that." 

"How is that?" 

" You may well ask that. Oh ! saints 
of Paradise ! suffer me to breathe !— 
the fools ! the dogs ! the rascals !" 
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•* You fill me with dismay, what has 
occurred." 

" A mere trifle, I tell you — all my 
cares, all my trouble, all my expenses 
are gone to the devil ! but I shall recover 
them ; oh, that learned doctor, — he to 
call himself a doctor indeed! he is 
nothing but a vile barber ! he shall leave 
my house this instant." 

<< Oh, then it is your hospital you are 
speaking of?" 

"My hospital! What hospital? I'll 
have no more hospital. To-morrow I 
will have the cursed hospital demolished^ 
I will not leave one stone on another.*' 

** But at least tell me the cause of so 
much anger." 

" The cause brother, oh, it's only that 
it grieves me exceedingly, that's all. 
Just figure to yourself, me shewing my 
establishment to my guests, the hospital 
in its turn ; first of all we entered the 
dispensary, the company exclaimed about 
the beautiful order that reigned there. 
The boxes, the jugs, all were arranged 
like soldiers at parade. It was a pleasure 
to look at them. The marshal over- 
whelmed me with compliments ; he told 
me I was the benefactor of the province, 
an enlightened proprietor, that this es- 
tablishment was the greatest ornament 
of the province, &c. &c. I bowed, I 
thanked him, and said to myself — Wait 
a moment, and you will see something a 
little different to this when you are in 
the sick room. We entered, the passage 
was clear and light ; that was all right. 
First Class, " Chronical disorders!" ex- 
claimed the doctor; Room No. 1, the 
dropsical/ I opened the door — I cast my 
eyes on the bed — and I saw, my flesh crept 
at the thought : I saw the dry, the con- 
sumptive Andrew. I hurried away, I 
arrived at the other door. The marshal 
himself read the inscription : Room No, 
% Consumption/ I entered, every one 
followed me — and I thought really the 
earth would have opened beneath me ! 
Good God ! There lay the fat sexton ! 
Is it long since you have been consump- 
tive ? asked the marshal smiling. About 
two years ago, my lord: answered the 
sexton. One can easily see, said that 
stupid buskin, that you have suffered 
much, poor devil ! Suffered ! his stomach 
is like a butt. The marshal could hold 
out no longer, all the guests burst into a 
loud laugh ; and as for me, I don't know 
how I escaped, for I have no remem- 
brance of what happened to me till I 
met you just now." 

"But what harm is there in that, 
brother?" 



« What harm indeed ! how can I 
ever appear in the world after such an 
adventure ? If they were to discover — " 

" Oh, they would never imagine that 
you hired the invalids at so much a-day ? 
They have misplaced the tickets, that's 
all." 

" Do you think then that I might say 
so?" % 

" Certainly. Is there any thing more 
natural than that one ticket should have 
been placed for the other, by one of the 
boys of the hospital ? But I see them 
coming. Go and meet them, explain to 
them the error that has been committed, 
and to make them leave off" laughing, 
laugh louder than they.'* 

M.A.W. 



THE TRAVELLER IN SPITE 

OF HIMSELF. 

C Concluded from p. 335> 

Long before this rhapsody was conclude 
ed, our friend had betaken himself to 
another part of the ship, and did not ap- 
preciate the eloquence and enthusiasm 
of the classical chaplain of the Blood- 
sucker. It is not to be supposed that 
Sam was a willing encounterer, all this 
time, of the perils of the deep. Fre- 
quent and anxious were his inquiries 
as to the possibility of his return. He 
was assured that at Gibraltar there was 
no doubt of his getting a homeward 
vessel, but till then, he had better ac- 
commodate himself to circumstances. 
Aecordingly, with right good- will, he set 
himself to enjoy as many comforts as his 
position would afford. The purser, be- 
ing luckily a stout individual, furnished 
him with a wardrobe ; and the wine 
being good, the mess pleasant, and the 
sea calm, Sam's only drawback from 
his felicity, was his absence from Bastock 
Lodge. On casting anchor off* St. Rosier, 
they ascertained from the pratique boat 
that the yellow fever was so virulent on 
shore, that the deaths averaged nine a 
day ; so, without the delay of a moment, 
all sail was hoisted again, and with a 
favourable breeze the Bloodsucker pur- 
sued her way to Malta. 

Here, at last, Sam was lucky enough 
to get information of the sailing of a 
Sicilian sparonara bound for Catania, 
from which he was assured he could not 
fail to catch the regular passage-boat 
home. With many adieus, and cordial 
invitations to the officers to beat up his 
quarters at Bastock Lodge, Sam betook 
himself to the St. Agata, with every 
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prospect of a favourable voyage. The 
passengers consisted principally of in- 
valided officers and soldiers, and Sam 
had the deck to himself. As night was 
coming on, a vessel about the same size 
as the St. Agata, hove in sight, and, in 
passing, made a signal of mstress, and 
begged some water, as their casks, they 
said, had all leaked out. ** O, give the 
poor devils some water,*' said Sam, as 
soon as he understood what they wanted. 
** Thirst is a horrible thing— especially 
of a morning after dining out.*' The 
strange vessel sent its barge ; but no 
sooner had the crew got on board, than 
at a whistle of the villain who had mount- 
ed first, eight armed men started from 
the bottom of the boat, and after a slight 
struggle, in which they shot two sailors, 
and threw the captain overboard, they 
gained possession of the St. Agata, and 
secured all the passengers below. After 
being k^t in confinement a long time, 
and sparingly fed on bread and water, 
they were landed one moonlight night, 
and marched into a dark cave among the 
rocks on the sea-«hore. Sam's medita- 
tions were by no means of a pleasing 
cast. ** Don't you think it's very hard 
case, sir," he said to the officer who was 
chained to his wrist, and whose strength, 
after a severe fever in Malta, was scarcely 
able to support him under the treatment 
of his captors — ** Don't you think it a 
hard case on a middle-aged man like 
me, that I should be moved about all 
over the world against my will, leaving 
the nicest cottage in England, and a lot 
of good fellows — to be first suspected of 
murdering somebody else, and then most 
likely to be murdered myself?" — " The 
last," replied the invalid, '< we shall all 
undoubtedly be, as we are in the hands of 
the Greeks.*' — '* Of the Philistines, you 
mean," said Sam, — "but it's all the 
same." While carrying on this melan- 
choly conversation, they were suddenly 
startled by a great deal of firing, mixed 
with screams, and the other outcries 
which attend an on-slaught. " Mercy 
on us all!" said Sam, "what the devU 
is to come next?" — "They are most 
probably murdering some other pri- 
soners," replied his companion ; "it will 
be our turn soon." — " Then, I'll take 
my oath, they shan't kill me like a sheep. 
I'll have a tussle for it ; and if I get a 
right-hander on some of the scoundrel's 
breadbaskets, I'll make them know what 
it is to bully a free-born Englishman." 
In a short time, advancing steps were 
heard, and our bold Briton, supporting 
his companion* to the mouth of the cave, 



stood in as Crib<like an attitude as his 
unencumbered hand could assume ; and . 
resolved to knock down the first man 
that entered. They had not been long 
in this situation, when they perceived 
that their place of confinement was left 
unguarded, and they were still more sur- 
prised, on proceeding a little way in 
front, to perceive the dead bodies of se- 
veral of their captors, already partly 
stript, while further down upon the 
beach they saw a large body of Turks 
forcing many of the unarmed natives 
on board of some vessels close on shore. 
While congratulating themselves on this 
prospect of escape, and while they con- 
tinued gazing on the scene before them, 
they were suddenly surrounded by a 
fresh body of Turks, and without a word 
spoken on either side, they were con- 
ducted down the passes of the rocks, 
and conveyed on board. "Worse and 
worse,** sighed Sam, whom this last dis- 
aster reduced to complete despair — " It 
is my firm belief I am not Sam Holt of 
Bastock, but have changed places with 
the Wandering Jew. — Jack Thomson's 
prophecy is fiufilled, every bit of it!" — 
But poor Sam's lamentations were of no 
avail. On the third day, they were taken 
out of the vessel, and conveyed to shore. 
The unfortunate invalid with whom Sam 
had been chained so long, appeared so ill 
after landing, that he was rdeased from 
the fetters; and what became of him Sam 
never discovered. Our friend, whose 
dress was of the most heterogeneous na- 
ture, consisting of whatever articles he 
could pick up — for, in all his misfortunes, 
his wardrobe was the first to suffer — was 
ranged along a wall, in a magnificent 
building, along with about forty others 
of all ages and countries. Many people, 
in strange dresses, with towels, as Sam 
expressed it, round their heads, passed 
and repassed them, looking narrowly at 
each. At last, an old white- whiskered 
man, pointing with his finger to the still 
portly figure of our friend, entered into 
a conversation with the person who had 
conducted them to the place, and in a few 
minutes Sam was taken out from the rest, 
and the old gentleman beckoning him to 
follow, walked majestically out of the 
building. Poor Sam, who now felt him- 
self to be a very different being from 
what he used to be, presiding over his 
well -filled table at Bastock Lodge, fol- 
lowed in the most submissive manner 
imaginable. His conductor paused at 
the door of a very stately edifice, and said 
a few words, which Sam did not under- 
stand, to a group of lounging domestics. 
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Itd mediately three or four of them rushed 
forward, and seized violently hold of Sam, 
and carried him into the hall. There 
they let him stand for a few minutes, till 
the old gentleman, who had preceded 
them, and who had gone into an inner 
apartment, returned and spoke to them 
in the same language as before. Again 
they hurried Sam forward, and at last, 
when they came to a pause, the asto- 
nished 'Squire of Bastock had time to 
look round him. Seated on a low, richly 
covered ottoman, was an old white-headed 
man, with a long pipe in his mouth ; 
near him were sever^ others, but evi- 
dently his inferiors — while, a little way 
from the raised' floor on which they were 
sitting, was a multitude of soldiers, in 
such a uniform, and with such arms, as 
had never entered into Sam*s imagination 
to conceive. While he was taking this 
survey, the old gentleman, his conductor, 
bending to the very ground before the 
magniiico with the pipe, apparently di- 
rected his attention to Rosy Sam. With- 
out casting his sublime eyes on so insig- 
nificant an object, the great man ordered 
the dragoman to discover who the stranger 
was. A young man now stept forward, 
and addressed our friend in French. 

** No, no — no parley vous," said Sam, 
who knew just enough of the sound to 
guess what language it was. 

He next spoke to him in English, and 
said he was ready to report Sara's answers 
to the dignitary on the sofa. 

" I say," said Sam, who had now re- 
covered a little of his confidence from 
hearing his mother tongue once more, 
**who 's the old covey in the dressing- 
gown? He seems a prime judge of 
tobacco." 

The person alluded to scowled, and 
said something to the interpreter, who 
turned to Sam, and said, — " His High- 
ness, the Reis Effendi, says you are a 
dog, and if you speak till you Ve spoken 
to, he will tear your tongue out, and cut 
off both your ears." 

** He 's cursedly polite — but did you 
say he was the Rice Oifendy? — ask him 
if he has n't a brass gun upon wheels, 
that kills sea-mews at a hundred and 
fifty yards." 

The interpreter, probably not under- 
standing Sam's language, or willing to 
screen him from his Excellency's anger, 
said a few words, and promised obedience 
on the part of Sam. 

The conversation went on. "The 
Reis Effendi wishes to know if you have 
any particular wish to be strangled ?" 

** Tell the Rice, that with his permis- 



sion I would much rather not, but am 
just as much obliged to him for his kind 
offer." 

" His Highness wishes to know if you 
have any objections to be beautifully 
dressed, well treated, made rich, and have 
eight wives supported for you at the 
Sultan's expense." 

" Tell him," said Sam, quite delighted, 
** that he is a jolly old cock ; that I ac- 
cept his offer with all my heart ; but as 
to the wives, I can't think of more than 
one, or two at the very most." 

" Will you turn Mussulman to obtain 
all these advantages?" 

" Mussulman ? Ay, to be sure, I 'm 
a devil of a fellow at all sorts of fish." 

** Will you wear the turban, and swear 
by the prophet?" 

" Turban ? Yes — Lord bless you, what 
does it signify what a man wears? and 
as to swearing, 'gad I '11 outswear you 
all for a hundred." 

On the dragoman relating the result 
of the conversation, his Highness deigned 
to cast eyes on the new believer, and at a 
nod several men stept forward and threw 
little jars of rose water over his face and 
person ; and immediately he was hurried 
into another apartment, stript by five or 
six zealous attendants, forced into a warm 
bath which was richly perftimed, and 
after being rubbed and anointed, he was 
clothed in the splendid flowing robes, and 
ornamented with the glittering jewels of 
a Turkish Basha. When he came into 
the ante-room, through which he had al- 
ready passed, he recognised the old gen- 
tleman who had brought him to the 
palace, and beckoned him to come near. 

"I say, old boy, what can be the 
meaning of all this ? Are ye all mad, or 
only drunk Y* The old man bowed, and 
almost prostrated himself, but answered 
nothing. ** O, I see how it is," continued 
Sam. " Whereabouts is the dragsraan ? 
He 's no great hand at English, poor 
devil, but he is better than none. " 

The dragoman appeared, and bending 
obsequiously, said, " What is it your 
lordship's pleasure to do with your 
slave ?" 

" Pooh, lorc^hip \ nonsense, man. I 
say, Draggy, he 's a comical old shaver, 
that Rice Ofiendy; and fought rather 
shy of answering us about the gun ; for 
my own part, I think it 's a lie (^ Jack 
Thomson's." 

" Your lordship is too complaisant to 
your slave." 

« Perhaps I should be if I had him ; 
but we have no slaves. I have a servant, 
a d — d old canting scoundrel, calM 
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Trusty Tommy ; but pshaw ! you know 
nothing about these things. Now, can 
you tell me what they want me to do, 
for surely all this scrubbing and dressing 
can't be for nothing?*' 

** Your highness's escort is now, I be- 
lieve, at the door. You are about to 
proceed as ambassador from the Sultan 
of the World to the Pacha of Albania. 
Your highness is decorated with three 
taUs." 

" The devil a tail have they left me at 
all — ^not so much as a jacket — I feel for 
all the world as if I were in petticoats. 
Well, you say I go as ambassacbr to some 
gentleman in Albania. Is it a long 
journey!" 

<< Yes, it will be some time before your 
highness's return." 

" For I was thinking," continued Sam, 
** it would be as weU, before I go to— to 

how many wives did you say I was 

to have kept for me by the sultan?" 

** There were eight destined to rejoice 
in your highness's smiles." 

" The devil there were ! But where 
do they hang out? They are» perhaps, 
ugly old frights." 

** BeautiM as angels in Paradise. But 
the Sultan's orders are imperative. Your 
highness must not delay a single moment, 
but leave every thing till you return." 

" Well, well, what must be, must.' * 
And Sam mounted a magnificent Arab, 
which was standing at the door, and set 
off with a large retinue of splendidly 
dressed warriors, while another inter- 
preter rode close by his side. As he left 
the gate of the city, an officer stopt the 
cavalcade, and, with all due formalities, 
delivered a packet into the ambassador's 
hand. The interpreter told him to lay 
the packet on his head, for it was the 
€rman of the sultan. In a short time 
the corttge passed on, and Sam had ample 
time to moralize on the mutability of 
fortune. Long before the journey was 
over, he was intimate with every man of 
the escort ; and when, at length, on en- 
tering the Albanian territory, all, except 
four, left him, they took leave of him 
with so much appearance of regret, as 
evidently shewed how much they liked 
their commander. 

One day, in riding down the side of a 
gentle valley, they came, at a winding of 
the rude track they were pursuing, upon 
a large body of horsemen — and as they 
were immediately surrounded, they had 
no alternative but to mention who they 
were^ and submit. On the int«^reter 
informing them that his master bore 
a comnmnication to the Pacha firom 



the Sultan, they drew back with the 
utmost respect, and fell into the line 
of march, as part of his military guard. 
They informed the party that the Pacha 
was encamped a few miles farther down 
the valley, with an army of forty thou- 
sand men, and that he had expected tl^ 
Sultan's ambassador for some time. En- 
couraged by this assurance, Sam put his 
Arabian on his mettle, and soon was in 
the heart of the encampment. The 
Pacha's tent was easily known, from its 
superior splendour, and in a few minutes 
Sam was conducted in great splendour 
to his highness's quarters. Fierce-look- 
ing soldiers scowled up<m him as he 
passed, and Sam was not altogether at 
ease, when he observed the ominous 
sneers they exchanged with each other. 

At last he stopt short, and said to one 
of the soldiers, whose expression he did 
not like, " You poppinjay in fine clothes, 
do you make these faces at me?" 

Another soldier who was standing by, 
started forward and said, << Good God ! 
an Englishman, and in that dress ! — it is 
not even yet too kite to save you : if you 
go on, you will be murdered to a cer- 
tainty — the Pacha has put twelve un- 
bassadors to d6ath already." 

<*The devil he has! and I'm sent 
here to make up the baker's dozen! 
Well, countryman, what's to be done? 
If you get me out of this scrape, and 
ever come to Bastock " 

" Stay, — ^the only plan, when the 
Pacha asks you for the firman, is to say 
you've lost it; — ^here, give it to me." 
And Sam had scarcely time to fbllow 
the soldier's advice, when he found him- 
self in presence of the rebel chief. 

He was standing at the farther end of 
the tent, in the middle of a group of 
officers. On seeing his highness the am- 
bassador, he advanced half way to meet 
him, and bowed with all the reverence 
of an eastern prostration. 

*' I worship the shadow of the sove- 
reign of the universe. Your highness 
does too much honour to your slave." 

** Your servant, old gentleman, your 
servant," said Sam, who guessed A*om 
the Pacha's manner, that he was paying 
him a compliment : *' a pleasant gentle- 
manly sort of man, and no murderer 
I'll be bound — ^tell him I am glad to see 
him, and hope he's well — ask him how 
his wife is, and the children." 

The interpreter, at Sam's request, 
made a courte<His speech. 

" The messenger of the Sultan is mas- 
ter here. We are sorrv we can offer him 
no better aec<Mimiodation." 
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''The accommodation's good enough 
— but riding in these hot mornings, with 
a table-cloth on one*s head, is thirsty 
work, Master Dragsman. Ask him if 
he could give one a glass of brandy and 
water — cold without — " 

But the Pacha anticipated his desire. 
He seated him on the highest ottoman 
in the tent, and treated him with a 
deference and respect which were quite 
astonishing to Sam, but which seemed to 
yield the greatest amusement to the 
officers of the staff. 

" The bearer of the firman is power- 
ful as AzraeL Say, where is the im- 
perial order for your slave's unfortunate 
head? The officers of the bowstring are 
near." 

" An order for his head ! Tell him, 
I know nothing about his head, nor his 
bowstrings either. I brought a letter 
from an old smoking fellow at Constan- 
tinople, but I've unfortunatety lost it by 
the way." 

« What ! lost it ?" said the Pacha, 
who did not seem by any means rejoiced 
at the prospect of retaining his head. 
** Your highness is pleased to jest with 
your servant. You undoubtedly came 
from the monarch of the earth to put the 
cord round your slave's neck ?" 

" I be cursed if I came for any such 
purpose." 

«« Ah, then," said the Pacha, ** it 
grieves me we can only give you the 
second-rate robe of honour. — We are 
deprived of our sport, (he said to his 
attendants), for this time at least your 
chief's head is in safety — Put the caf- 
tan of favour round the dragoman's 
shoulders." 

Two splendidly dressed men, with 
arms bared up to the elbow, and bearing 
a silk cord, now advanced towards the 
interpreter. He clung for safety to his 
Excellency the Ambassador, screaming, 
" Save me, save me ; they are going to 
strangle your slave." 

" Strangle ! — Nonsense, man — Didn't 
the old gentleman treat us in the most 
polite way possible ; and isn't he laugh- 
ing, and all the other people too, as ii' it 
were a capital joke?" But in spite of 
Sam's consolatory observations, the in- 
terpreter continued his entreaties. 

The men had now got up to him, and 
laid the green silk cord on his shoulder. 
They then brought the two ends round 
to his breast : and another person, who 
seemed of higher rank, stept forward, 
bearing a short staff in his hand. Round 
this staff he twisted the ends of the cord 
till it was closely drawn to the drago- 



man's throat, and then he waited with 
the most imperturbable coolness for some 
signal from the chief. That personage, 
however, seemed to enjoy the scene too 
much to bring it to a speedy conclusion, 
and continued to pour out his ironical 
compliments both to the dragoman and 
Sam. ♦* The caftan of honour is given 
to the servant of the messenger of the 
Sultan ; he does not seem to prize the 
distinction sufficiently." — "Oh, save 
your slave !'* exclaimed the dragoman. 
" He is a dog, and would lick the dust ; 
but save him, your highness !" 

** ComCt Mister Pacha," said Sam, as 
coaxingly as he could, " you have had 
your fun with the poor devil, though I 
can't see the joke of it myself. You see 
he's half dead with fright. Let him go, 
there's a good fellow." 

" There are twelve of your brethren, 
the scoundrelly Greeks of the Faynal, 
gone before you, all wearing the same 
marks of my favour. See that the caftan 
fits him close — he will catch cold, else." 
As he said these words, the Pacha 
nodded to the person who held the staff; 
and in an instant, by a dexterous turn 
of the wrist, the cord was drawn tight, 
and the bowlings and terrified exclama- 
tions of the dragoman, were cut short 
by death. The staff was untwisted ere 
Sam recovered from his amazement, 
and the corpse of his companion, still 
writhing, fell down upon his feet. He 
started up in horror at the murder, and 
forgetting the danger which surrounded 
him, he exclaimed, — " You blood-thirsty 
Turk, by G — d ! if there's law or justice 
to be had for love or money, you 
shall swing for this. You're a pretty 

son of a , to pretend to be 

so polite, and then to kill a poor devil 
of a fellow who never did you a morsel 
of harm. Keep your cursed sola to 
yourself, for I woidd not stay with such 
a Burking old scoundrel, no, not to be 
mayor of London." And Sam, foaming 
with indignation, stalked away ; bi^t he 
had not gone far when the same two men 
who had brought the cord, stopt him, 
and led him back to the ottoman he had 
left. This time, instead of a bowstring, 
they carried a long thong of thick leather, 
and the Pacha, still continuing his res- 
pectful behaviour, said, — " Your excel- 
lency is too condescending to your slave. 
Ho! chamberlain — put the Shoes of 
Glory on his highness's feet." With the 
rapidity of lightning, Sam was thrown 
back upon the sofa; his shoes forcibly 
taken from his feet, and while the whole 
tent was convulsed with laughter, one of 
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the men swinging the bastinado round 
his head, inflicted such a blow on his 
unprotected soles, that Sam screamed 
aloud with mingled rage and pain. 

*' Let me go this moment, ye bloody- 
minded rascals. D e if I don't hawl 

you up for this. — I'll bring an action.*' 

But here the second blow enraged 
him beyond all endurance; and while 
struggling with enormous strength, and 
roaring at the top of his lungs, he felt a 
hand laid on his shoulder, and, on looking 
up, saw Jack Thomson in his dressing- 
gown, and all the rest of us standing 
round his bed. 

" Why, Rosy Sara, what the deuce is 
the matter with you this morning, dis> 
turbing the whole house ?** 

" Matter," ^d Sam, sitting bolt up- 
right, " Where's, that infernal Turk ? I'll 
teach him to strike an Englishman on 
the feet. What, Jack Thomson ! Jem ! 
Bill! — all here at Bastock — Lord bless 
ye, IVe had such a dream — all coming of 
your confounded stories, Jack — I thought 
I was tried, drowned, taken, sold, beat, 
bastinadoed, married to eight wives— 
and the devil knows all what. But here 
we are, my boys, let*s have our break- 
fast ; then we'll have a day's coursing in 
the upland fields, and atler dinner, I'll 
tell you all my adventures — how I was 
sent as an ambassador by the Sultan." 
<* And they could not have found a fel- 
low," said Jack, •• who was a considerable 
punster, who could have made himself 
more at home with the Stiblime Port 
than yourself." — Bltickwoo^s Magazine, 



MISCELLANIES. 



FLATTERY, 

That flattery is most successful which 
ascribes to us some quality that we do 
not possessj rather than bestows com- 
mendation on any which we have ; for 
all men are apt to disregard those virtues 
or talents which are actually in them, 
and aspire to the reputation of those 
which they have not. 



"*< What news to-day?" said a merchant 
to his friend lately. ** What news !" 
responded the other, " nothing, only 
things grow better — people are getting 
on their legs again." ** On their legs ! " 
said the first, ** I don't see how you can 
make that out?" — "Why, yes," replied 
the othe^i " folks that used to ride are 
obliged to walk now ; is not that getting 
on their legs again !" 



fpigram. 

If one have served thee, tell the deed to 

many; 
Hast thou served many, tell it not to 

any. 

WHIMSICAL anecdote OF THE EARL OF 
CHATHAM. 

In his domestic circle, the earl of Chat- 
ham frequently amused himself by read- 
ing the serious parts of Shakspeare's 
Plays ; the comic scenes being, on such 
occasions, invariably taken by some other 
person present. He would never suffer 
himself, if possible, it is said, to be seen, 
by his nearest friends, in an undress ; 
and that, while in office, he would not 
transact any public business until he had 
assumed his full official costume. He 
was, however, often compelled, on ac- 
' count of his hereditary complaint, to re- 
ceive his colleagues in bed. One even- 
ing, in the depth of winter, the duke of 
■ Newcastle, on whom he frequently in- 
flicted a lecture, had a consultation with 
him in his chamber. Pitt had so great 
a horror of heat that he would never 
suffer a fire to be lighted in his room ; 
the duke had an equal antipathy to cold ; 
and the night being excessively severe^ 
and his coadjutor's lecture unusually long, 
perceiving a second bed in the room, he 
seated himself upon it, and partly cover- 
ed himself with a blanket. But still 
feeling insupportably cold, he gradually 
crept, full-dressed as he wa^ into it ; and 
the two ministers lay, for a considerable 
time, at opposite ends of the room, the 
one warmly declaiming, and the other, 
shivering, and submissively list^iii^, 
with nothing but their heads visihte fl^ve 
the bed-clothes. 

SENSITIVE FRIENDSHIP. 

We love to have our friend in the coun* 
try sitting thus at our table by proxy ; — 
to apprehend his presence, (though a 
hundred miles may lie between us), by 
a turkey, whose goodly aspect reflects to 
us his " plump corpusculum ; " to taste 
him in grouse or woodcock ; to feel him 
gliding down in the toast peculiar to the 
latter ; to incorporate him in the larger 
half of a noble trout, some fourteen 
inches between the gills and the tail. 
This is, indeed, to have him within our- 
selves ; to know him intimately ; such 
participation is, methinks, unitwe, as the 
old theologians phrase it, and comes up 
to the most sublime conceptions of close 
Py th ian-and- Damopiic friendship . 

irtiA. 
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THE GALLANT; 

OR, A VISIT TO THE BEAR GARDEN. 

(For the Parterre J. 



Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest rascal I I 
would all of the same strain were in the same 
distress. — Merry Wive* of ffindtor. 



One fine spring morning, in the reign 
of Charles the First, while the chimes 
of St. Dunstan*8 clock were sounding, a 
stout, ruddy, middle-aged gentleman* 
arrayed in a fashionable garb, walked 
with a bold and swaggering air up Fleet- 
street, twirling his walking-stick with 
his right hand, while his left played 
with the rich gold ;f;hain which hung 
around his neck. He was "perfumed 
like a milliner," his mustaches were 
carefully trimmed, and a beautiful little 
spaniel dog ran before him, seeming to 
eigoy the morning's walk even more 
than its master. 

The gentleman turned up Chancery- 
lane, and having walked about twenty or 
thirty yards, slackened his pace, and cast 
an anxious glance at the windows of a 



commodious house on the opposite side 
of the way. 

Master Boyce (for such was the name 
of the gallant) was a bachelor : he was 
well known among the wild youths of 
that neighbourhood, and was deeply tinc- 
tured by the vices of that licentious age: 
he had numbered more than forty sum- 
mers, but was as reckless and unprinci- 
pled as many of his more youthful 
associates. His race is not yet extinct; 
rosy-gilled old gentlemen (we scorn to 
mention names) may often be seen in 
this neighbourhood performing the dan- 
dy, with a success to which their juniors 
can hardly hope to aspire. But to re- 
turn to Master Boyce. He passed and 
repassed the house several times; yet 
not a soul appeared at the windows, 
though there was one within who was 
watching him closely, as he strutted to 
and fro. 

The watcher was one Master Court- 
hope, an attorney, whose yoimg and hand- 
some wife (we blush to own it) was the 
magnet which attracted our middle- 
aged gentleman. The man of law, con- 
cealed from the view of his enemy, was 
eyeing the gallant as a tiger eyes a child 
that approaches the cage in which it is 
23 
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confined. If Master Boyce had seen 
that old, sallow, bilious-looking visage 
glaring upon him from behind the cur- 
tain, he would not have remained so 
much at his ease ; but he did not see it, 
and, continued to pace backwards and 
forwards with the most studied attitudes, 
while the attorney looked alternately 
on his foe, and on an old rapier in one 
corner of the room. Alas ! his fighting 
days were over, or he would, no doubt, 
have sallied forth, and questioned the 
ruddy faced gentleman who did him the 
honour to take so much notice of his 
dwelling. 

At length, with a gesture of disap- 
pointment, the gallant proceeded up the 
street, not, however, without casting at 
intervals a " lingering look" behmd. 
Master Courthope watched him out of 
sight, and then descended to his ofiSce, 
consigning his rival to the devil and his 
angels. 

Master Boyce strutted away to the 
chambers of a wild companion of his in 
Lincoln's Inn. Here the topics of the 
day were discussed, and the two cronies 
sat down to a gammon of bacon and a 
flask of wine. As the conversation par- 
took of the loose style of that age, the 
reader will need no apology for its omis- 
sion here. Boyce, after an hour's chat- 
ting and eating, rose to depart, when a 
knocking was heard at the door, which 
was opened by his friend, who returned 
with a smile on his countenance and 
presented him a letter, which he said had 
been brought by a boy. 

<* Give the page a crown, Wilmot," 
said the gallant, as he hastily opened the 
billet, •* I will pay you next week." 

" I gave my last shilling to the laun- 
dress this morning,*' observed his friend 
with feigned seriousness: he had long 
since noted Master Boyce's forgetful- 
ness. 

" The devil you did !" ejaculated 
Boyce, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets, and pretending to grope for 
that which he well knew was not there. 
** I have nothing left but a spur-rial, and 
that 's a keepsake — tell the urchin I '11 
reward him another time ;" and he began 
to peruse the letter. 

**By this light!" cried he, " I am a 
lucky fellow ! 't is a letter of invitation 
from one of the fairest dames 'twixt this 
and Paul's. I will be punctual, sweet 
mistress! Give you good day, Wilmot: 
you shall have early tidings of my pro- 
gress in this adventure. Farewell flask 
and flagon, while I can bask in the sun- 
shine of my lady's eyes." 



"With these words and much other high 
flown nonsense. Master Boyce threw on 
his hat, and quitted the chambers of his 
friend. 

We left the attorney in his oflSce, after 
watching the progress of his rival up 
Chancery-lane. Master Courthope was 
old, but hi^ was not a man to be trifled 
with; his hand was feeble, opposed to 
that of a gallant in the prime of life ; 
but he had a head to contrive a fitting 
punishment for the unprincipled cox- 
comb who was meditating an outrageous 
attack upon his domestic happiness. His 
wife was young, but she was virtuous, 
and readily joined with him in laying a 
trap for the gallant. From her the old 
man had learnt, that Boyce constantly 
haunted the neighbourhood, and, when- 
ever an opportunity offered, pestered 
her in the street with his unwelcome 
attentions. 

Master Boyce, quite intoxicated with 
what he called his good fortune, at the 
hour appointed in the letter was knock- 
ing at Master Courthope's door, never 
doubting that the old attorney was far 
away from the neighbourhood. He was 
shewn up stairs into a back room by a 
maid servant, who informed him that her 
mistress was then at her toilet, but would 
not detain him long. The gallant being 
then left alone, stood for some mordents 
gazing with much self-complacency on 
his figure, which was reflected in a large 
mirror over the fire-place. His self- 
admiration was, however, suddenly dis- 
turbed by the sound of loud knocking at 
the street door. 

He listened in breathless alarm. Sud- 
denly the maid servant entered, imd with 
a look of well-feigned terror, informed 
the trembling Boyce that her master had 
returned unexpectedly. Footsteps were 
at the same time heard ascending the 
stairs, and the danger seemed imminent. 

Boyce looked at the window; it was 
too high from the ground ; and to creep 
up the chimney was almost as bad as 
facing Master Courthope, whose voice 
was now plainly heard. 

The little Abigail played her part well, 
and preserving her look of alarm, pointed 
to a large oak chest which stood in one 
comer of the room. The gallant took 
the hint — he tried the lid— it was not 
locked, and was moreover quite empty. 
Not a moment was to be lost ; he crept 
into the chest, and the lid closed upon 
him as Master Courthope entered the 
room, sword in hand, and swearing ven- 
geance against his wife's paramour. 
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An hour afterwards, a stout porter was 
seen to quit Master Courthope's house 
with a heavy chest updh his shoulders. 
It will be needless to add, that the chest 
contained the luckless gallant, who, as 
may be supposed, was in a very unen- 
viable state of suspense and alarm. 

" What can this mean?" thought he, 
"can she intend to drown me, as the 
great Turk sometimes drowns his vic- 
tims? O no I 't is the only way to save 
her own honour, and protect me from 
the rage of her jealous-pated husband. 
Sweet Mistress Courthope, may this be 
no presage of the future ! " 

A few minutes afterwards, the porter 
stopped, and Boyce heard him speaking 
to a waterman at the river-side ; then the 
chest was lowered, and placed in a wherry. 
He could hear the sound of voices in 
conversation, but could not distinguish 
what was said. At length the boat stop- 
ped, and the chest was dragged out. 

•• What next?" thought the unlucky 
Boyce, as he felt himself again shouldered 
by the porter, who swore loudly at the 
weight of his load. 

The man proceeded with hLs burthen, 
and the gallant, sweating with fear, and 
nearly choaking for want of air, awaited 
the result. He dreaded to make it known 
to the porter that he was carrying human 
flesh and blood, alive, like himself, lest 
the man should be ignorant of the fact ; 
and he therefore remained in his prison- 
house, silent and quaking. 

All of a sudden the gallant, pent up as 
he was, distinctly heard the loud voices 
of men and the yelping of dogs ; in fine, 
a conftision of sounds which brought to 
his mind the well-known bear garden. 
The chest was again lowered, and placed 
on the ground, while the sounds con- 
tinued to interest its occupant. Boyce 
crept to the bottom of his chest, like a 
snail in its shell, when touched by the 
finger of the school-boy — his heart mis- 
gave him — he dreaded the worst. 

While he lay thus, half-stified, and in 
an agony of suspense and terror, he heard 
the lock of the chest turn ; then the 
hinges creaked, and the lid was raised, 
when, oh what a scene greeted his asto- 
nished sight ! 

He was indeed in the bear garden, on 
the bankside ; and those whom he saw 
gathered roimd the chest, were eagerly 
awaiting the appearance of the badger, 
A roar of laughter, which stung the gal- 
lant to the soul, greeted him on all sides; 
and two butchers' dogs, with their loud 
hayings, joined in the merry chorus, 
while their masters with difficulty pre- 



vented them from tearing the mortified 
Boyce in pieces. He raised his head, 
took one peep at the assembly, and then 
shrunk back into his box. Shame, how- 
ever, suddenly gave way to rage and in- 
dignation ; and jumping from his hiding- 
place, he would have taken signal ven- 
geance on the porter, but for the inter- 
ference of the bystanders. 

The "courteous reader" will picture 
to himself the appearance of the unlucky 
gallant, as he hurried from the scene of 
his shame, pursued by the jeers and 
taunts of the select assembly, to whom 
he had been so strangely introduced. 

It is said, that Boyce was seldom seen 
in Fleet-street and its neighbourhood, 
after that eventful and inauspicious 
morning. E. F. 

FRAGMENT. 

fFor the Parterre J. 

SWEETNESS OP TEMPER. 

His temper is a jewel without flaw ; 

His thoughts all hold the true touch and the 
tone 
Of raviiUiing contentment ; and his heart 

Plays like a golden-chorded harp, high hung 
On a rich blossom-bough, wlience the May wind 

Shaken harmony and fragrance. h. o. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE JOUR- 
NAL OF AN ODD-FELLOW. 

"A delightful village this — and what 
may that edifice yonder be?" 

" Why, that 's a school-house for the 
gals," said waiter John. 

" A seminary — eh ? and how many 
* gals' may there be?" 

" About a hun'red, I suppose, sir." 

** This is the place for me," thought 
I. A hundred of heaven's last and best 
gifts congregated together in one little 
village. Oh, what a paradise for an 
idler! 

" Well, John, I think I shall stay 
with you a few weeks." 

" Glad of your company, sir," said 
the landlord entering. " John, get num- 
ber four ready for the gentleman. You *11 
find this a fine place-^stirring little place 
— plenty of 'musements — ^good himtln' 
about here — tolerable fishin*— and then 
we have a raft of gals — a fine place this 
— make yoiurself at home, sir." 

Looked out of my window to get a 
peep at some ladies who were passing. 
Mary Wharton ! on my soul ! what m 
the world brought her here ? Yet she 's 
a fine girl, amiable, beautiful, pensive, 
2a2 
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and the only one of my city acquainUnce 
whom I had not rather have sent to the 

, or any where except here. I like 

her because she never laughs. Really 
I shall be glad to see her. Perhaps I 
may overtake her now. Where's my 
hat, cane, gloves? Allons. 



Almost every country village has some 
romantic and interesting local traditions 
connected with its history; some strange 
incidents, whose relation may have a 
charm even for the ear of the stranger or 
the traveller. In the great city the wail 
of individual suffering is drowned in the 
din of a thousand voices, and the loss of 
a single human being is not perceived in 
the crowd. There is less sympathy and 
more selfishness there; and the most har- 
rowing casualties, and the strangest 
events excite comparatively but little 
attention. But here, such things are 
registered. The breaking of a single 
heart, or the severance of a single life, 
is felt throughout the little community, 
and is mourned and remembered by 
all. ' 

This little shady nook, where I am 
now sitting and pencilling in idle wan- 
tonness these careless lines, while the 
^^''^gling beams of a summer noontide 
stream in with mellowed effulgence, 
through hanging trellises of bending 
branches and gaidding vines, and the 
murmuring of yon little brook breaks 
with monotonous music upon my ear, as 
it pours its dark waters through the 
rii\ed fissures of ivy-clad rocks, to sport 
and sparkle in the sunshine; this little 
spot, I am told, is associated with a ro- 
mantic story in the memory of the vil- 
lagers. I remember when I first fell 
upon it, in one of my solitary rambles, 
how forcibly I was impressed by its sin- 
gular beauty; but how much more I 
was struck, when a tasteful little mar- 
ble monument, and the hillock upon 
which it rested, told me that death had 
been here. It seemed like an object of 
enchantment, which my gloomy fancy 
had conjured up in its wild day-dreams. 
I approached this chaste and touching 
memento of mortality with a mingled 
feeling of awe and curiosity ; awe which 
the view of man's last resting-place 
always inspires within me, and curiosity 
to learn who it was ( I felt confident it 
could be no common being) who had 
selected this lovely little spot for death's 
repose. I approached, and read the 
simple inscription of .C7ar«. Below were 
these lines : — 



SUiep on, thou beautiful one ! 
J have loet, but thou ha*t wan. 
Sleep, *t %$ over, peace is thine ; 
Life U thim, but death is mine.— A, 

'< Beautiful and young too, perchance, 
but who is A ?" Alas ! my heart told 
me that there was but one who could 
have written those lines. 

I have since learned the history of 
this strange monument. It is comme- 
morative of the fate of two young or- 
phans and lovers, who whilome resided 
in the village. In their life-time this 
grotto was their favourite retreat ; and 
here, when, in her sixteenth year Clara 
fell a victim to a quick consumption, it 
was her desire to be buried. Her lover, 
I understand, Entered the navy, and 
died a few years afterwards in the West 
Indies, oi a ft-opical fever. I am told 
these lines are from his pen, written 
when, upon his return from a distant 
voyage, he came to visit this spot. 

We met in life 's young morning. She a flower 
Jnst op'ning its fresh petals to the breese, 
Aud 1, e'ea in the exuberance of yoath, 
A wild, a wayward, and nnhappy boy. 
We met and seldom parted. We knew not 
Then the name of love; bat we were orphans, 
Aind we ponred forth into each other's hearts 
The little woes and griefs that childhood hath. 
And fonnd relief in sympathy. We wept 
And smiled together. Men deemed H strange. 
But we were parted for a time, or met 
From a long absence, without tears. 

Years fled — 
She grew in beauty— 1 in strength — and botli 
In love. She was unliappy but with me. 
And 1 did doat on her with mad'ning fondness. 
I could have kissed the ground which her glad 

foot 
Had pressed, and I have stood for hours and 

blessed 
The light which from her evening lattice 

streamed. 
When it hath given to my expectant gase 
A transient shadow of her fairy form. 
• •••••• 

She had been 
Out in the beauty of a summer eve. 
Tripping the green fields like an unbound fawOf 
But faiutness came upon her, and she sank 
Down on the banks of a sequestered stream* 
Like sportive childliood in its weariness. 
Too pale I deemed her cheek, and that red 

flush 
Too bright; but ah I I dream'd not then — alas ! 
Alasl— 

But why recall my bitterness t 

Why the days and weeks of watchfulness and 

woe? 
When drop by drop, hope's fountain ebbed 

away 
As it had been my heart's blood ; and I knelt. 
And in my agony, 1 prayed to Him 
With whom life's issues are, that she 
My all of joy might yet be spared. In vain ;— 
Ne'er from that hour was she what she had beeni 

'T was evening; and the setting sun, as he 
Were too a ling'rer by the bed of death. 
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Stole softly in throagh half-closed carUins 
To light ap the scene. Wasted, bat beautifnl. 
Yet abl how wan and death-like, in sweet 

sleep 
Like that of infancy she laid upon 
Her light pressed coach, and as she slept I 

heard 
Her breathe my name. Gently I kissed those 

pale 
Half-parted lips. She oped her eyes and 

smiled — 
Mnrmnred farewell, and died. 

I was a weeper at the new-made grave I 

And torn away, a pilgrim on a dim 

And desolate world. 

For whom each hour has a consuming grief, 

Each scene a sorrow, and each clmie a cloud. 

I recliaed upon the grassy banks of 
the little stream, which winds through 
my favourite haunt, and gave loose to 
the play of a thousand wild and un- 
earthly fancies. The current of dis- 
jointed and disorderly thought swept on 
through my vacant mind, mingling fic- 
tion and fact, reality and romance, with 
that strange inconsistency which some- 
times marks the dreams of sleep. The 
dim memories of the past came upon 
me; its scenes blended with the lawn 
and woodland, which lay outstretched in 
quiet beauty before my eyes, and its 
Toices came with the purling sound of 
the brooklet which went brawling by. I 
thought upon the loved ones, whose 
names and forms were once familiar : 
upon the bustling world, upon life, my 
own aimless existence ; and anon came 
up the figures of the young lovers who 
a few short summers since, animated 
with life and hope, wandered in happi- 
ness side by side, through the calm piur- 
lieus of this now deserted valley. 

" Change — dark, restless, ruthless 
change," I soliloquized, **ia sweeping 
over all. They are all passing. Earth 
with its fitful fashions, man with his 
varying schemes and endless aspirations; 
life with its coimtless vicissitudes, its 
checkered scenes, its mingled joys and 
sorrows. How forcibly at every step of 
our devious pilgrimage are we reminded, 
that this is not our abiding place. That 
it has nought which time may not des- 
troy, or accident alter; nought which 
the heart can cling to without fear of 
bereavement. The things of beauty, and 
the objects of affection, which come like 
angel visitants athwart our paths, pass 
away even while we are gazing at them. 
The wintry cloud shuts out the summer 
sky ; the firost-blight falls on the beauti- 
ful landscape. 

I felt a light hand upon my shoulder, 
and looking up, Mary Wharton stood 
beside me. 



** You are a strange being,'* said she. 

** Not half so strange as I might have 
been. Suppose nature had given me two 
heads or a tail, for instance." 

She did not smile, but continued, 
*• Tell me, why do I find you here — 
here in the country, shunning society, 
and wandering about in solitude through 
the woods and fields? You, whose only 
element a few weeks since, seemed to be 
the circle of pleasure, the ball and ban- 
quet; whose only thought was mirth, 
whose very word a jest?'* 

" Suppose we attribute it to the love of 
novelty, or the love of something else. 
The (Usconsolate true-lover, you know, 
always seeks the fields and forests to brood 
over his passion. Or, I may be laying 
in a stock of puns and jokes for the next 
winter campaign.'* 

" Edward,*' said she, *' I have known 
you but a short time, and have heard 
little or nothing of your history. But I 
have looked upon you in a different light 
from what others have done, and none 
of your gay acquaintance would have 
been less siu-prised than myself at find- 
ing you here and thus. I have seen you 
in merriment and gaiety, and in the gid- 
dy whirl of fashionable life, admired for 
yoiur wit, your presence greeted with 
smiles, and your wordshailed with laugh- 
ter. Yet I have seldom seen you smile, 
and never laugh. Yoiur gaiety seemed 
but lip-deep, your heart was not in it. 
You are unhappy." 

" You think then, Mary, that the gay- 
seeming is not always gaiety ; that all 
who tread the circles and wear the garb 
of pleasure, are not necessarily happy. 
Alas, and is it from your own feelings, 
sweet girl, that you have drawn this 
truth? Have your eyes ever ached as 
they gazed on the unmeaning mockery 
of fashion, and the tinsel-glitter of wealth? 
Have the shout and laugh of meriment 
ever fidlen with bitter dissonance upon 
your ear, waking no echo in your heart? 
And have you ever left the scene of 
fashionable frivolity, to weep over the 
rankling wounds of private grief? Yes, 
it is true. Despondence may take the 
semblance of gaiety, and sorrow may 
wreath itself in smiles. The bosom 
may be the cemetery of withered hopes 
and crushed affections, while the tongue 
gives utterance to the Mgfat accents of 
mirth. 

** And is it here you had not thought 
to find me ? Did you never fitncy, Mary, 
that the spirits of the departed might 
come to linger in a spot like this? That 
here we might hold commitne wi|h the 
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Loved ones who have fallen away from the 
pathway of life, like stars from their 
spheres in heaven, leaving darkness and 
desolation in the hearts which they were 
wont to gladden ? Yes, here — here — I 
have dreamed that I have seen her form 
imaged on the wavy air, or shrined in 
the o*er-hanging foliage c^ these tasseled 
branches — that I have heard the music- 
tones of that voice which will not speak 
again, in the dying moan of the passing 
breeze. 

" Alone ! and why am I alone ? 

" No, it is not here that I am alone. 
I am less so here than in the scenes 
where I met you last. The past is here 
—the dim-lit world of memory, with all 
its shade and sunshine, with the bright 
forms which have faded phantom-like 
away from an aching, yearning heart. 
Is not this a place for the stricken spirit 
to unbosom its griefs? To tear open 
again its festering wounds, and let them 
flow afresh ? To give loose to the long- 
sealed fountain of tears? Here, in this 
sequestered little spot, which seems as 
if heaven had formed it as a sanctuary 
where the lover of the beautiful might 
worship ; here, the vanities of the great 
world cannot come, to make a mockery 
of the sacredness of sorrow. 

" But is it for those who have gone 
that we should mourn ! Or is it not 
for ourselves, who are left behind, to 
struggle with the vicissitudes and groan 
beneath the burthens of life? Should 
we weep for her who sleeps beneath yon 
grassy hillock? She was young and 
beautiful. Her hopes were blighted in 
their embryo. The fountain of life was 
dried when its gushes were the quickest 
and most vivifying, and when its current 
was flashing beneath the sun of spring- 
tide. Even then was she borne away 
from a world, whose sorrows she lived 
not to know, to her quiet and dreamless 
repose in this beautiful spot. How many 
has she left behind who well might envy 
her fate!" 

(Pshaw ! this was playing the fool in 
good earnest. A few more such rhap- 
sodies, and I shall have the opportunity 
of learning which is the better name, 
that of wit or madman). 

I paused, looked at Mary, and, by the 
jspirit of Pathos ! she was weeping ! I 
was most sadly ashamed of myself. I 
threw myself at her feet, and commenced 
cutting off the heads of the tallest dan- 
delions about me with my walking-stick. 

" And what say you to that, Mary ? 
Give me a romantic situation and a good 
subject, and I'll wager a sixpence I'll 



beat «ny hero that Bulwer ever drew in 
the matter of speech- making." 

She stared, but was silent. 

There was a most awkward pause. 

<* It is getting late," said Mary at 
length. " Sure enough !'* I drew her 
arm in mine, and o^ we started for her 
boarding-house. 

Whom found we there ! The im- 
mortal Mrs. Nonpareil, the principal of 
the seminary, and some half a dozen of 
her fidr pupils. It was a very suspi- 
cious glance with which this lady greet- 
ed us, as Mary introduced me to her 
notice. But hold, let me describe. In 
the first place, to b^n with her most 
prominent feature, her nose. There is 
nothing which I can liken it to, except 
a right angled spherical triangle, the 
hypothenuse of the one representing the 
ridge of the other. On the hooked ex- 
tremity of the angle between the base 
and the hypothenuse, hung a pair of 
massive spectacles. Her mouth was of 
most convenient dimensions, and her 
under lip was pressed against its upper 
neighbour in a manner which in physiog- 
nomy indicates firmness, I believe. Her 
chin was a projecting acute angle of 
about fifteen degrees, and her neck sprung 
almost from her shoulders like — ^like — 
if any thing similar occurs, you shall 
have it. Her forehead and cranium 
resembled that old one-story house yon- 
der, with very low standing pillars, and 
a wide white roof; and that too in more 
respects than one; for the garrets of 
both are filled with lumber, and her 
eyes were of the same colour with my 
gray goose-quill ; in fine, it was a figure 
for love at first sight. 

And what was the first question? 

" Are you fond of algebra ?'* 

** Very," I replied, or, in fact, I don*t 
know what I did reply; and, by the 
shade of Diophantes ! the old lady, to 
my infinite dismay, began to screw me 
on infinitesimals. 

I have passed through in ray day some 
dozen of college examinations, and how 
forcibly at that moment came up the 
tremors, the trepidations, the inexpressr 
ible heart-fallings, which marked those 
memorable epochs. 

" Do you admire conic sections?" 

Now this is a subject on which I am 
particularly sore, owing to reasons which 
I shall not mention. 

" I can't say that I do," said I, rather 
testily. 

And then philosophy and philosophers! 

* * Fools all — consummate blockheads! ' ' 
I cried, out of all my patience. 
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** How do you define a philosopher?" 
asked Mrs. Nonpareil in amazement. 

** A feUow who wraps himself up in 
some fine-spun theory, like a silk-worm 
in its cocoon, or pursues some shadow 
of a hobby-horse, like a cat chasing its 
own tail." 

The old lady warmed; she pounced 
upon me, without mercy. I was smit- 
ten as Sampson smote the Philistines, 
hip and thigh ; the only difference be- 
tween these gentry and myself, being 
that they were annihilated by the jaw- 
bone, and I by the tongue of the same 
animal. 

I beat a retreat, and left all my posi- 
tions in the hands of the enemy, and in 
fiEict was glad enough to get off* so. 
Mary sat all this time gazing very silently 
and mournfully at me, never raising a 
hand to aid me; 'twas very ill done 
in her. Alas, I fear she thinks my wits 
are somewhat disordered. She has good 
reason, heaven knows \ 

Hurried to my room — to bed — and 
dreamed of a pair of pensive black eyes, 

very like ; but dreams are sacred 

things, and this was a confidential one. 
N. Y. M. 



NOTES OF A READER. 



NAPOLEON S MAMELUKES. 

The annexed spirited sketch is taken 
firom TtUti FruUi, by Prince Puckler 
Musk^u. 

*< What a strange little band, for in- 
stance, was that of the Mamelukes ! 
After the battle of Bautzen, which cost 
them fourteen men, there still remained 
half a squadron, which was commanded 
by the singularly elegant Colonel Jer- 
mann, a German, whose conquests among 
our ladies exceeded, I believe, those he 
achieved in the field. There were very 
few Egyptians in the corps; one man 
had lately joined it from Jerusalem, and 
another from Bethlehem. There were 
hardly any Frenchmen among them, but 
they were gathered from almost every 
country on the face of the earth. The 
oldest of the native Egyptians used often 
to visit me, throw a sofa-cushion on the 
ground, sit down upon it cross<-legged, 
and smoke his long pipe or drink coffee. 
He used to tell us about the war in 
Egypt — always spoke of Napoleon as a 
sort of enchanter, and thanked him from 
his heart for carrying him off from his 
native land: for, he said, after being 
exercised on the beach, they were em- 
barked so suddenly that they all thought 



it was part of the manceuvre, till they 
actually lost sight of land. Bad feUows 
enough they might certainly be, if left to 
themselves : but they were kept in strict 
subordination, and were better mounted 
and better horsemen than the rest of the 
French cavalry* Their great stirrups, 
however, seemed badly adapted to our 
close evolutions, and rattled in a charge 
like a hundred pewter pots. Colonel 
Jermann himself rode with them, though 
formerly an officer in Seidlitz's regiment. 
I think I see him now, when general 
Lefevre Desnouettes, himself a very 
handsome man, reviewed the Mamelukes 
at Gr — h — , They were drawn up on 
the other side of a deep trench. The 
General came, with his staff, riding 
slowly along the chaussee. Like an 
arrow from a bow, the colonel, in his 
splendid uniform, darted by, flew over 
the trench, at least twelve feet wide, and 
rained up his horse at the general's feet, 
making his obeisance with a fine military 
grace. Having received orders, he 
wheeled round his gray Arabian with 
the same beautiful horsemanship, and 
bounding once more over the trench, 
was at the head of his troop in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 

Webber was a member of the Bath and 
Bristol companies, and one of his best 
characters was Paul, in ** Paul and Vir- 
ginia." For novelty sake, while the 
company was at Bath, a Mr. Bennett, 
possessing not much voice, but consider- 
able musical science, having studied under 
Rauzzini and some of the best masters in 
London, was introduced ; and the con- 
sequence was that Webber, besides being 
superseded in a number of his characters, 
was at length compelled to resign his 
favourite part of PatU also. * • * • 
He took it so much to heart, and made 
such a piteous appeal to his friends at 
Bristol, that one and all resolved to take 
up arms in his defence, and oppose this 
cruel rival. ** Gentlemen !'* said Webber, 
with tears in his little gray eyes, " if the 
man could sing the music in Paul, I 
would not complain ; but he can% gen- 
tlemen — I'll prove to you he cannot; he 
can't sing 'boldly' up to A in his natural 
voice ; and how, gentlemen, is it possible 
that any man can do justice to Paul 
unless he can sing 'boldly' up to A in his 
natural voice ; or, as Mr. Rauzzini says, 
di petto?** Many of his friends were 
puzzled to know what di petto meant, 
when our vocalist explained. " Bob," 
says one, a mate of a West Indiaman, 
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<*if it were only for the respect we have 
for you, we'd go and goose this lubber 
what's come down to cut you out ; but 
since you say you can prove that he 
can't sing the music, nor sing up to this 
A, this di peUo, you talk about, if he ever 
has the impudence to come Master Paul 
over us here, we'll all of us go to the 
theatre, and, by SaiiU Paul, we'll whizz 
him!" At length Paul and Virginia 
was announced to be played in Bristol ; 
Paul by the hated rival : when a whole 
host of Webber's friends, a number of 
whom were sailors, repaired to the thea- 
tre, and planting themselves in various 
parts of the house (the sailors in the 
gallery), fully determined to ascertain 
whether this Bennett could sing " boldly" 
up to A in his natural voice, which if he 
fiuled to do, woe was to betide him. The 
after-piece commenced, the opening duet, 
"See from ocean rising," passing off 
quietly enough; but when the awful 
moment arrived, the scene with Alham- 
bra; lo! the attempt was a perfect 
fiulure ! a child might have detected it. 
On the instant a simultaneous shout of 
exultation burst forth from the various 
IMirts of the house — *« Bob's right ! Bob's 
right ! he couldn't do it ! Hurrah ! he 
can't sing up to A;^di peppo—what 
does Bob call it ?" and the tars in the 
gaUery gave three hearty cheers. A 
considerable portion of the audience, 
which happened to be very numerous, 
could not conceive what was meant by 
the loud exclamation of " Bob's right !" 
which, when explained, excited much 
mirth. 

Formerly the copyright of a decent 
English opera would sell for a thousand 
guineas! Now, it seems, it will not 
fetch even a quarter of that sum ! Thfe 
Vauxhall songs in those days would 
always sell for a good round sum — now 
they are good for nothing; and if 
•< Vauxhall '* be put on the title-page, it 
damns the thing at once. " Royal Gar- 
dens " has been tried ; that would not do ; 
even the united efforts of Braham and 
Miss Stephens failed to make a song 
popular. Old Weller, formerly a music 
publisher in Oxford-street, and before 
that a milkman in the same neighbour- 
hood, (with whom the widow B 

fell so deeply in love, as she gazed upon 
his chubby face, while his brawny 
shoulders supported the pail, that soon 
afler they were yoked as man and wife), 
made, it is said, an ample fortune by the 
sale of these songs alone; and old Jemmy 
Hook, or, as he was facetiously called in 
his latter days. Signior Rampini, who 
used to boast that he had written more 



than a thousand songs, said that the 
competition for his favourite one, the 
copyright of which he sold for one hun- 
dred pounds sterling, was so great that the 
ex-milkman, after endeavouring to strike 
a hard bargain over-night at Vauxhall^ 
and leaving him (Rampo) in a great 
rage, vowing he would not give a single 
fiirthing more than he then offered — 
fearing lest the song should be sold to 
some other crotchet-and-quaver dealer — 
absolutely got out of his bed at four 
o'clock in a wet morning, and was soon 
alter heard rapping at Rampo's door. 
Hook, suspecting it was Weller come 
about the song, went to the window, and 
throwing up the sash, there he beheld 
the milkman, and the bargain was abso- 
lutely struck amid a pelting shower. 

SAGACITY OP THE ELKPUAKT. 

** A few days before my arrival at Enon," 
says the author of African Sketches , " a 
troop of elephants came down one dark 
and rainy night close to the outskirts of 
the village. The missionaries heard them 
bellowing and making an extraordinary 
noise for a long time at the upper end 
of the orchard ; but knowing well how 
dangerous it is to encounter these ani- 
mals in the night, they kept close within 
their houses till day- break. Next morn- 
ing, on examining the spot where they 
had heard the elephants, they discovered 
the cause of all this nocturnal uproar. 
There was at this spot a ditch or trench, 
about five or six feet in width, and ^welve 
in depth, which the industrious mission- 
aries had recently cut through the bank 
of the river, on purpose to lead out the 
water to irrigate some part of their gar- 
den ground, and to drive a corn-mill. 
Into this trench, which was still unfi- 
nished and without water, one of the 
elephants had evidently fallen, for the 
marks of his feet were distinctl)L visible 
at the bottom, as well as the impress of , 
his huge body on its sides. How )ie 
had got in it was easy to imagine, but 
how, being once in, he had ever con- 
trived to get out again, was the marvel. 
By his own unaided efforts it seemed 
almost impossible for such an animal to 
have extricated himself. Could his com- 
rades, then, have assisted him? There 
appeared little doubt that they had. 
In corroboration of this supposition, I 
found the edges of the trench deeply in- 
dented with numerous vestiges, as if the 
other elephants had stationed themselves 
on either side, some of them kneeling, 
and others on their feet, and had thus, 
by united efforts, hoisted their unlucky 
brother out of the pit. M. N. 
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THE MOTHER'S GRAVE. 

BY WILLIAM O&IGO, If.D. 



Bat bow much holier their's, who, looking 

back 
Along the course their devions footsteps knew. 
Perceive uo stain npon the hallowed snow 
or childhood's grateful duty ! 



I stood within a church-yard. Art had there 
Mingled its column with the moss-grown stone 
That marked the spot where humble beings lay. 
The um-crowned monument, that proudly stood 
Upon the ashes of the high-born dead. 
In golden blazonry described the chain 
Or proud, ennobled ancestry, that claimed 
The buried praised one as its brightest link. 
With careless eye 1 scanned the epitaphs 
That stained the marble's purity with words— 
The vainest mockery or the silent dead I 
What wcMrk or art can speak the thrilling tones, 
The voiceless utterance or the silent grave I 
The measured movement or the plumed hearse* 
The marble pile, the gilded epitaph. 
Speak not the language or the broken heart. 

There was a simple stone whereon was writ 
' A Mother's Grave.' How eloquent the words 1 
They wafted me rar back to other times. 
When in the days or artless inrancy 
The silent stone had told my mother's name. 
That tale seemed told again. Though youth 

was past. 
And the cold calmness or maturer years 
Had lulled the pangs my early boyhood knew. 
Yet in that tongueless marble lurked a spell 
That wove around me memory's deathless joys. 

Twas evening when I sought that spot again. 

BesMe the grave three Rttle children stood. 

The oldest was a boy, who scarce could claim 

Eight summers' sports his own — the next, a 
girl 

Whose tender spring had known but six re* 
turns — 

And iben, a lovely chemb, like the bud 

Whose annual visit she four times bad wel- 
comed. 

Each infant's hand was in the other's clasped — 

A living crescent, at their mother's grave — 
, And fondly gazing on that sacred spot 

They read the withering words which said their 
rriend. 

Their dearest, tmest rriend, slept the deep sl6ep 

Which wakens 'only in eternity. 

Oh ! b there in the waste or human things 
A stream so pure and clear as that which wells 
From the deep fountain of a mother's heart ? 
Mo ! no ! by the stern laws of nature—no! 

A mother's love! the strongest, truest type 
Of the pure love the Saviour bears mankind ! 
.Brightest in darkest hours! most seen when 

' clouds 
Or ignominy rest upon her boy ! 
And, like the diamond, showing best its power 
When other gems are lost in shades or night. 
Her love shines out and yields its secret rays. 
When trouble lowers the blackest o'er her 
child. 

I since have visited that holy tomb. 

A pensive willow* bending over it. 

And a small basket filled with rireah plucked 

-flowers 
Standing beside the stone, assured my heart 
That grave was not forgotten. 

What rich joy 
Those duteous children reel, whose bosoms echo 
To the soft strains fond memory loves to wake 
O'er some green spot on time 's receding shore. 
Brightly illumined by a mother's smile I 



THE GUARD. 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

" A merrier man 
Within the limit or becoming mirth 
1 never spent an hour's talk withal." 
SJiakipeixre, 

« Begone, dull care, I prithee begone 
from me,'* sung out a deep sonorous 
voice behind me, as, having just exalted 
myself to the top of the York mail, I 
was busily at work, composing myself in 
my place — " Begone, dull care, thou and 
J shall never agree.'' 

I looked round and soon discovered 
that it emanated from our guard, as a 
kind c^ accompaniment to the exertion 
of pulling off his huge dreadnought 
coat. He not only suug heartily, but 
his appearance well answered the bur- 
den of his song, for he was a good fresh 
looking man, and certainly rejoiced in 
as happy and cheerful a countenance as 
a man would wish to be blessed with — 
he was also very smart in his manner 
and dress — wore a ring on his finger- 
tied hb neckcloth quite in style, and 
cocked his hat, as if he thought no small 
beer of himsel£ By the by, I have a 
prodigious fimcy that the character of 
a man, or at least what he thinks of 
himself, is to be known from merely ob- 
serving the physiognomy, if I may so 
term it,- of the cock of his hat. Be that, 
however, as it may, the gentleman (I 
am sure he thought himself as much one 
as any of those who travelled with him) 
seemed little distiurbed by my observa- 
tion, singing blithely on as he proceeded 
to adjust his dress with great care and 
exactness. 

** That man's a character," said I to 
myself, not slightly amused by his ope- 
rations, and considering that the sign, 
which his face held out, promised a cer- 
tainty of good cheer and entertainment, 
J spread my coat on the roof of the 
coach, and leaning back upon it, at 
once commenced parlance with him. 

*' Good old song that of yours, guard." 

** It is, sir," returned he, in a good 
humoured tone, <* especially as I sung 
it ;" and he timed up, * For I hold it 
one of the wisest things to drive dull 
care away.' 

'* Umph ! not far wrong," thought I. 
" Fond of music, I presume?" 
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<* Ye-es, sir, — well enough in its way 
— helps one on a bit occasionally, when 
there^s nothing better to be done ; but I 
never studied it — quite a natural talent 
— ti tiddle torn." 

I could scarcely avoid smiling at my 
new friend's comfortable opinion of him^ 
self, it was so perfectly comfortable ; de- 
sirous, however, of not offending him, I 
diverted the impulse by inquiring how 
he likod his mode of life. ** I dare say, 
guard, it would require much to make 
you change it." 

** And why should I wish to change it, 
sir? I know of no objections to it — 
though, to be sure, it may not sound very 
grand to be a mail-coach guard ; but you 
know, sir, it all depends upon the way of 
doing the thing — there is a manner of 
doing every thing." 

And he twitched up his neckcloth, and 
pulled in his chin with a superlative 
kind of a finish, thereby giving me an 
opportunity of observing, •* Truly.' 

** But perhaps, sir,** he inquired with 
great eagerness, ** you have never consi- 
dered philosophically what a guard is; 
for you must know I*m a bit of a philo- 
sopher myself.*' • 

In much amused surprise at this spe- 
cimen of the march of intellect, I men- 
tally exclaimed, ** A mail-coach guard a 
philosopher ! What will the world come 
to next ?" I briefly, however, admitted 
that I never had. 

" Well, sir, then permit me to tell you 
— I maintain that my situation pos- 
sesses, in a very great degree, all the 
charm^s of life. Pray, sir, what may 
you consider life to be valuable for ?" 

I answered that I really did not pre- 
tend to be a philosopher, nor was I at 
the instant prepared to answer so difficult 
a question without first well considering 
it. I thought each individual had a 
peculiar way of thinking, and what was 
happiness to one might be almost misery 
to another. 

** Excuse my interrupting you, sir j 
but you speak of the object — I of the 
principle.*' 

«* Then pray,'* said I, smiling at his 
distinction, '* what may be your ideas of 
the principle of happiness !** 

'* Why, sir, I will tell you—I think 
that the whole charm of life is derived 
from continued novelty, and from one's- 
self importance and consequence, or the 
noise one makes in the world.'' 

I admitted that perhaps it might. 

•* If not, sir," he continued, " can 
you tell me what is the meaning of the 
hundreds of carriages one meets con- 



stantly whirling along the rood — first up 
to town — ^then back to the country — 
then to some watering-place — then off 
to the Lord knows where. I tell you 
what, sir, it is all for the sake of novelty, 
and to shew off their consequence." 

" Very likely ; but pray instruct me 
how your situaticm embraces those pro- 
perties, or I think you termed them 
principles, of happiness." 

•* Most willingly, sir: as to novelty, I 
think I need not take up much time to 
satisfy you of that, for my whole life is 
so evidently one scene of continued 
novelty — always changing —always inte- 
resting. And as to the noise one makes 
in the world, or one's self-consequence — 
do you see that line of coal carts on the 
road?" 

I looked in the direction pointed out, 
and observed a string of at least a dozen 
carts, going quietly aiong in dull proces- 
sion, with their drivers each lounging in 
his vehicle. 

" Ti-au, ti-au !" sounded out my 
friend — up jumped the drivers in an in- 
stant, and immediately were all the carts 
turned to the left side of the road. 

Another twitch of the neckcloth, as 
he returned his horn to its rest, pre- 
faced his remark — ** You see, sir, one 
is of some little consequence in the 
world." 

'* Most indisputably," I replied, laugh- 
ing heartily at his conceit, *' and most 
excellently well exemplified too — that is, 
I presume a specimen of the noise one 
makes in the world, and of one's indivi- 
dual consequence." 

" Certainly, sir ; and then as to one's 
importance — only think what a various 
mass of property I have under my 
charge — think, sir, what information I 
convey from one half of the kingdom to 
the other — think how many anxieties are 
to be removed by my arrival — how much 
happiness to be communicated — think, 
sir, how many adoring lovers are by 
me exchanging their fondest vows of 
affection," he put on a most pathe- 
tic look : " you certainly, sir, can 
never have considered all these things 
before." 

I had not time to acknowledge my 
ignorance, when the coachman drew up. 

" What 's the matter, Barnes ?** in- 
quired my companion. 

" I wish you 'd put that off leader's 
curb right," was the reply. Down was 
the guard in a moment, and the tackle 
in as brief a time adjusted. " All right, 
Barnes," called out the operator, and then 
waiting with great apparent inattention 
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until the coach was just passed him, with 
one single spring jumped into his seat. 

I was far too much amused with my 
merry companion to wish to quit his 
society, although .my position on the 
hard coach top had long ceased to be de- 
sirable ; and not unwilling to gratify his 
yanity, I observed that 1 was afraid he 
would have been left behind. 

V Noticed my knack, did you, sir ? — 
believe I do manage it well — but there 
is a way of doing every thing. I began 
my line of life when quite a boy — first 
as a stable lad — then, on account of my 
superior manner, promoted to an office 
lad — sent out witii the parcel cart — then 
chief porter — and at length mail-coach 
guard — all for my manner and superior 
address ; aothing, sir, but those natural 
abilities to get me on. I was, indeed, 
always a lad of uncommon parts, and 
had always a way of doing the thing." 

" I have no doubt. But pray why leave 
the office for your present post ^ I should 
have thought your former situation much 
more comfortable — perhaps not so lucra- 
tive?" 

'< Quite mistaken, sir:'* he gave him- 
self an extra settlement of his neckcloth 
and chin; " it was not money that 
changed my place — it was the mind, sir 
' — the mind. I could not submit to such 
a drudgery, to be chained to desks and 
smoke— whereas now, sir, I am unfet- 
tered — free as the air through which we 
fly." 

" Free enough to be sure, as far as it 
goes — but think of the vicissitudes of the 
weather — the *' 

** Nothing, sir, mere nothing — ^if it 
rains, I put on my coat, which has wea- 
thered many a storm — if dry, why it is 
but putting it off again — if cold, I muffle 
up — if hot, dress light — I am always 
hearty — never ail ; for 1 do not, as 
coachee, fill my inside with combustibles. 
When my time comes for rest I sleep 
like a top, and awake strong and hearty 
and fit for any thing. What, sir, are a 
few dusts and storms, or even upsets? 
Can you tell me what state of life is 
free from such 1 I think I have as few 
as any, and quite as many pleasures. 
Only notice the cheerful smiles that 
salute one as we pass along, not even th^ 
king himself could have more, and n^t 
perhaps half so sincere ; only think h0w 
all the pretty girls, wherever we stop, 
are delighted with the attentions of jMr, 
Guard, and seek his favour. I think, 
sir, you cannot possibly have considered 
all these things before." 

** Most certainly not, guard; and I 



am the more indebted to you for thus 
opening my eyes to see the advantages of 
your enviable condition." 

** You 're vastly welcome, sir, I 'm 
sure ; always glad to be of use." 

My sides, however, and adjacent parts 
now became so sore from my unyielding 
resting place, that I was at length com- 
pelled to change my position. I did 
this, however, with the less regret, 
as we were now approaching the end 
of our stage; and although by my re- 
moval I could no longer converse with 
my philosopher, I had the better oppor- 
tunity of observing his proceedings. 

At almost all the cottages at the en- 
trance of the village, were some of the 
inhabitants waiting to see us pass by. 
My friend seemed to know them all — 
and all him. " How are you Betty ?" 
** Better John." " Quite hearty, I see, 
Dick," passed about with the air of an 
old acquaintance. If he saw a pretty 
girl ; ** Ah, Polly, you rogue ! if you 
ogle me in that ere wicked way, I '11 
tell Thomas ;" or if an ugly one, ** How 
do, my dear ?" He had a word for every 
one, and every one seemed pleased with 
it. He seemed, indeed, in every thing 
to have a way of doing the thing ; even 
in the meanest offices of his situation, 
there was evidently a manner peculiar 
to himself. 

While changing.the horses he march- 
ed round the coach, examined the linch 
pins, and scrutinized our new team in 
a most knowing philosophical manner, 
and then, stretching himself out, strutted 
up and down the inn yard with no in- 
considerable effect. 

A rosy cheeked damsel, with her milk- 
pail, at this juncture passed by our vehi- 
cle. ** Fie, Sally !" called out my gen- 
tleman, putting his hand before his face 
in mock sheepishness, " to follow me in 
this fashion; you might at least wait 
until we 're married." 

The girl laughed, " Marry you, in- 
deed ! " 

" To be sure, Sally ; you pretend to 
be shy, do you ? but never mind, we un- 
derstand each other — I say, Sidly," he 
feigned a whisper, " when 's the happy 
day ? I 'm all impatience." 

" Nay, nay, it 's not come to that yet, 
however." 

*' I say,'Tom,** he continued, address- 
ing the ostler, who stood grinning with 
open jaws, "now be 'ant she always run- 
ning arter me?" 

** Ay, Mr. Charles, she be; and she'd 
kiss you too if she durst." 

•* Then, egad, I '11 accommodate her," 
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exclaimed the gentleman, as, suiting the 
action to the word, he seized her by the 
waist and save her a hearty kiss. 

The girldid not seem to take it much 
amiss— she yented, indeed, her pretended 
indignation with much seeming effect on 
the poor ostler, who still stood grinning, 
and who, no doubt, would gladly have 
come in for his share of the bliss. But, 
afler well boxing him, she appeared in 
no hurry to get away, and still lingered 
to hear the guard's *' Never mind, Sally, 
we 'II be man and wife by this time next 
month." 

« My word," thought I, «' if this be 
a part of the advantages of his situation, 
it certainly possesses some enviable satis- 
fiujtions,** for the lass was so reaUy pretty, 
that I could not altogether avoid envy- 
ing him his better fortune myself. He 
might, indeed, have read my thoughts, 
for, after giving an extra strut or two, 
he observed to the poor ostler, «* You 
see, Tom, how the girls like us guards," 
and then smacking his lips, as much as 
to say, «* Egad, how sweet it was," 
tuned up, " Away with melancholy," 
and looked more conceited than ever. 

"Hang the fellow's impudence," I 
mentally inteijected; « but he certainly 
has a way of doing the thing." I know 
not how far his philosophy may be good, 
but at all events I can answer for his 
practice — such are most certainly some 
of the charms of life, there 's no deny- 
ing that, however. It would seem too, 
to be a natural consequence of his situ- 
ation, for he took it so entirely as a 
matter of course. I must however ad- 
mit, that it was quite a new inquiry to 
me, and that I had most certainly never 
considered all these things before. 



A STORY OF THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE. 

Passing through the south of France 
in the autumn of 1828, I heard related 
the particulars of the following story. 
The events, which were then of recent 
occurrence, had excited deep and general 
commiseration, and they are, indeed, as 
tragical as any that have darkened the 
annals of domestic life. 

About the close of the preceding spring, 
a lady arrived at Bayonne, accompanied 
by a youth of delicate and prepossessing 
appearance. He was her only son ; on 
whom, since his Other's death, her hopes 
more anxiously depended, but whose 



declining state of health at this time had 
rendered her fears predominant. Indi- 
cations of constitutional weakness had of 
late given some grounds to dread the 
approach of consumption; and by the 
advice of her physician, and prompted by 
her own i^prehensions, Madame Armand 
had journeyed with her son from their 
home in Normandy, to seek for him the 
more beneficial climate of the southern 
provinces, which, with the change of 
scene, it was hoped, would check the 
threatened advance of this malady* Ma- 
dame Armand had some letters of intro- 
duction to Bayonne, in whose neigh- 
bourhood it was her intention to procure 
a residence for her son, and it was her 
desire to board him with some respect- 
able fkmily, where he would be secure 
of the attentions so grateful to the in- 
valid, and might enjoy the cheerfulness 
of society, without being exposed to its 
irritations and fiitigue. In answer to 
her inquiries on this subject, she was 
given to understand that the advantages 
she was in quest of were likely to be ob- 
tained, could a pension be procured in 
the femily of Salicetti, a farmer-general, 
very fovoiutibly known, and who pos- 
sessed a mansion pleasantly situated in 
the vicinity of Bayonne. 

Having received the most agreeable 
Impression from the beauty and air of 
repose which hung around the scenery of 
Chateau Valette, she sought an interview 
with SalicettL She stated to him the 
object of her visit, and felt disf^pointed 
when he evinced some reluctance to meet 
with her proposal. There was much, 
however, to excite interest in the appear- 
ance of the young man himself, and the 
maternal solicitude expressed in the 
countenance of Madame Armand had 
the effect of awakening in the wife of 
Salicetti a sympathy which passes quick 
between the breasts of mothers, and 
which, in the present instance, pleaded 
powerfully in behalf of the former lady, 
who, before her departure, had the gra- 
tification to find that Salicetti had ac- 
ceded with cordiality to her wishes. In 
a few days, Henry Armand became an 
inmate of Chateau Valette, and his mo- 
ther, with reanimated hopes, bade fere- 
well to the family, returning to the 
north, from whence necessary affairs did 
not permit her to be longer absent. 

The character of Salicetti was one 
which wins the good will of mankind, 
and not undeservedly. Its features were 
free from the guise of art, or the tricks 
of cold and artificial politeness. With 
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a little deficiency of exterior softness, he 
was a man endowed with generous feel- 
ing, and with honourable principles, in 
the expression of which he was always 
prompt and sincere. He possessed, per- 
haps over highly, the glowing tempera- 
ment of his Pyrenean clime, but its 
ebullitions, though liable to be misdi- 
rected, naturally tended to the side of 
liberality and justice. By the careful 
improvement of a slender patrimony, and 
by his frank and honest bearing, he had 
advanced his station in society, and had 
eventually become one of the most 
respected of that class in France deno- 
minated farmers-general. He had mar- 
ried a young and pretty provenjale of 
good connexions, to whose beauty he was 
not insensible, but in whose gentle 
affections, and characteristic virtues as 
a wife, he had still greater reason of re- 
concilement to the domestic lot. And 
though some few years younger than 
himself, the inequality was not such as 
to be incompatible with the relation- 
ship they had mutually formed. One 
daughter had been the fruit of their 
union ; little Madeline, a child now four 
years old, whose beauty and dry play 
diffused within their compass a summer 
gladness, and drew still closer around her 
parents the ties of home. Prizing thus 
the happiness which flowed within the 
circle of his dwelling, we may explain 
the doubtful acquiescence of Salicetti in 
the admission of a stranger to his fire- 
side, where even trivial changes are 
sometimes apprehended, as sufficient to 
alter the current of accustomed and 
cherished enjoyment. 

Among their dependents, and the 
neighbouring villagers, Salicetti with his 
wife, enjoyed a merited popularity. He 
was the liberal patron of the village 
festival, where his presence was hailed 
with pleasure, and in vintage time was 
happy to promote those rustic gaieties, 
so congenial to the spirit of that jocund 
season. His wife, while indulgent to 
this holyday gladness, had yet stronger 
claims on the hearts in many a cottage- 
home. She was a * < friend in misery too,** 
and to the sorrowing and the sick was 
ever a willing visitor — exercising the 
charities of a benevolent nature — and 
diffusing, by her gentle sympathy with 
human ills, more benefit and solace than 
the hand of science is often able to 
bestow. Need we then wonder that, in 
** huts where poor men live,** so many 
tongues were ready to welcome and bless 
the wife of Salicetti ? 



Henry Armand soon became domes- 
ticated in Chateau Valette. Obliging 
and unaffected manners wore away all 
feeling of restraint, and his society com- 
municated an agreeable interchange of 
thought and event to the little circle of 
Salicetti. He was a lover of nature, 
and had a taste for scenery, formed amid 
the landscapes of his native Normandy. 
To gratify thb taste, and as promotive of 
health, he frequently accompanied Sali- 
cetti to various parts of the country, 
which, in the course of his avocations, 
the latter had occasion to visit ; and it 
was not long ere he felt the restorative 
agency of exercise, and the cheerful Un- 
pressions from new and smiling objects. 
When not engaged in these excursions, 
his time was pleasantly occupied with 
books, with music, and other tasteful 
pursuits, or in visiting with Madame 
Salicetti, for kindly purposes, the sur- 
rounding cottages, where he was received 
with a simple and hearty regard. Such 
were the circumstances at Chateau 
Valette, producing an amount of happi- 
ness, which they who try the more am- 
bitious modes of life have seldom pur- 
chased, with all their << means and ap- 
pliances to boot.** But change is the 
doom of mortality, and there is little 
security for human joys. Of this» the 
sequel to the history of Salicetti affords 
a melancholy instance ; and it needs not 
to dwell long on its painful recital. 

There are some in the world so un- 
enviably constituted, that to them the 
happiness of others is an offence^ and a 
joy it is to see the ffibric of that happi- 
ness destroyed. One of this class had 
already marked Salicetti for a victim, 
and commenced to execute the plan of 
his malignity. One night the following 
anonymous letter was handed to Sali- 
cetti : — " Salicetti, a friend bids you 
take heed — ^be not careless of your 
honour with the stranger and your wife." 
The suggestion had the effect, for a 
moment, of sickening the soul of Sali- 
cetti; but it quickly gave way to a 
sounder feeling, to the confidence, 
hitherto unshaken, in the virtue of his 
wife, and to a rush of burning indig- 
nation at the vile asperser of his house. 
Regard to the feelings of others pre- 
vented him from making any disclosure 
of the circumstance, and he had himself 
nearly succeeded in banishing the irri- 
tation from his own thoughts, when 
another secret and similar communication 
reached him. This was less laconic 
than the first, insidiously adducing each 
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« thin, airy circumstance *' as confirma- 
tions of unfaithful conduct, and giving 
such a colour to particulars as was fitted 
to kindle and mislead the open and too 
Tehement temper of Salicetti — finally, 
professing that nothing save a disin- 
terested zeal for his honour could have 
induced the writer to inflict the lace- 
ration of a recital so unhappy. 

The contending emotions which were 
now excited, Salicetti struggled vainly 
to allay. The poison had been absorbed, 
and rankled with a subtle power. At 
times, when the conviction that his 
fears were causeless had almost pre- 
vailed, and his breast felt relieved of a 
hideous oppression, would withering 
doubts return, and wrap his thoughts 
in darkness. But it is easy to conceive 
the progress of a passion so well known, 
in a mind whose character was more 
passionate far than reflective. It is suf- 
ficient to state, that the unhappy Salicetti 
soon suffered all the wretchedness of a 
**mind diseased." Diflficult as was the 
task, he had hitherto been able to con- 
trol his emotions before the individuals, 
unconsciously their cause, nor had he 
practised any unworthy artifice to con- 
firm or impeach the innocence of the 
suspected parties. But this state of 
restraint and suspense was too intolerable 
to be long endured, and he resolved to 
end it. He accordingly intimated one 
morning that he had to set out on busi- 
ness for the little town of C — , which 
would detain him for a few days. His 
intention was to return unexpectedly at 
night, prepared with some fitting reason 
for having deferred his journey till the 
following day. 

Night came, and Henry Armand had 
retired to rest, accompanied by little 
Madeline, whose childish fancy to sleep 
with him had occasionally been indulged. 
Her mother had completed the last 
domestic cares, and was also about to 
seek repose, when a person called to 
solicit her presence tor a little in a cot- 
tage hard by. A young girl lay there 
very ill, in whom she was much inte- 
rested, and she proceeded straightway to 
the cottage. While she was forth on 
this benevolent errand, Salicetti entered 
the garden, which lay extended behind 
the chateau. It was a dewy eve — one 
of more than ordinary beauty — the 
moonlight sleeping sweetly on the banks, 
and the air ftill of lingering aromas, 
exhaled during the day from a thousand 
flowers. They, who with unquiet 
thoughts have been placed in scenes of 



such placid repose, can tell what an ex- 
quisite appreciation they have of their 
beauty, which yet they cannot enjoy 
for the care within. As Salicetti ap- 
proached his dwelling, every object 
around him was fitted to fill the sense 
with pleasure, but these only made him 
now feel more acutely the loss of his 
internal peace. Judging from the still- 
ness within, that the household was at 
rest, he advanced to the door which 
opened on the garden, and felt inly 
startled at finding it open ; he entered 
softly, and proceeded to the chamber of 
his wife. To avoid alarm by too abrupt 
an entrance, he knocked gently on the 
door, but to this sununons no reply, of 
course, could be returned. Pausing yet 
a moment, he entered the room — his eye 
quickly searched and found it vacant. 
The imagination may picture the effect 
of this discovery on the morbid mind of 
Salicetti. Driven by a crowd of dis- 
tempered fancies, he hurried to the 
apartment of Henry Armand. 

Through the latticed window the 
moon-beams streamed into the little 
chamber. Salicetti beheld two reposing 
forms, and deemed that the proof of his 
dishonour was before him. In frenzied 
rashness he drew a poniard from his 
breast, plunging it into the bosom of her 
he believed his guilty wife. Scarcely 
was the fatal act committed, when his 
ear caught the sound of a light coming 
footstep. He turned — he called aloud — 
" Who goes there?" His wife appeared. 
She stood with looks of anxiety and sur- 
prise. Salicetti was smote as if an un- 
earthly apparition had met his gaze. He 
stood, but for a while had no voice of 
utterance to her inquiries. At length, 
between the pauses of hot and hurried 
breathing, he put a few eager questions, 
which she answered with rapidly in- 
creasing alarm — explaining the cause of 
her absence from the house ; — ** And 
Madeline," cried he, "where is the 
child ?" Reply was made to this question, 
when a sickly spasm shook the frame 
of Salicetti as he ejaculated, " Eternal 
horror, I have murdered my child!** 
In another moment he had driven the 
dagger into his own heart. His hapless 
wife was spared this sight, for, over- 
whelmed with the electric rush of mis- 
fortune, she had sunk, cold and uncon- 
scious as the marble floor on which she 
fell. Well had it been for her, had she 
never awoke from that icy trance. 

EL. J, 
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MISCELLANIES. 



SENSIBILITY. 

Lord Buchan, who, with many amiable 
virtues, possessed a full equivalent of 
amiable weaknesses, conceiving Scott to 
be d3ring (at a former period of his life), 
waited upon Mrs. Scott, and begged her 
to intercede with her illustrious husband 
to allow himself to be buried in Dry- 
burgh Abbey. " The place,'* says his 
lordship, " is very beautiful — just such a 
place as the poet loves ; and as he has a 
fine taste that way, he is sure of being 
gratified with my oflfer." Scott smiled 
when told of the circumstance, and pro- 
mised Lord Buchan the refusal, since he 
was so solicitous. His lordship, how- 
ever, took up his last lodging in the 
abbey long before his illustrious neigh- 
bours 

LORD NORTH. 

Walking one day into the china shop 
of Fog and Son, Lord North said to one 
of the partners, " This strange coalition 
of yours, sir, will soon be at an end ; one 
of the principals must shortly obtain an 
ascendancy, for fog will either eclipse 
sun, or sun chase fog; so that, you 
see, the partnership cannot last.'* Two 
brothers having realized handsome for- 
tunes by their commercial transactions 
with government. Lord North nicknam- 
ed one of them a rogue in spirit, in allu- 
sion to his rum contract, and the other 
a rogue in grain, some of his dealings in 
com having elevated him to the pillory. 
To a friend who had asked him what 
could be his brother's motive for marry- 
ing Miss Bannister, he i-eplied, " Why, 
to confess the truth, I can say but littie 
for either her beauty or her fortune; 
but, with regard to family, it is different, 
for I hear she is nearly related to the 
stairs.'* He was frequently upbraided 
for snoring on the treasury bench, during 
the discussion of important topics. While 
Alderman Sawbridge was speaking in 
favour of annual parliaments, he raised 
a laugh among the opposition, by calling 
the attention of the house to the noble 
premier, who was drowsily nodding in 
his place. Lord North, however, pro- 
tested that he was not asleep while the 
alderman spoke; ** but,'* added he, " I 
wish to heaven I had been !" 

CURIOUS CALCULATION. 

There is but little encouragement for 
authors in the following statement, late- 
ly made by some ingenious and pains- 



taking Frenchman. We do not vouch 
for its accuracy, not being advised of the 
data upon which it is founded, but if it 
be true, it ought to furnish a panacea 
for the cacoethes scribendi. The work 
from which we translate, says, that in 
Great Britain one thousand books are 
published per annum; on six hundred of 
which there is a commercial loss, on 
two hundred no gain, on one hundred a 
trifling gain, and only on one hundred 
any considerable profit. Seven hundred 
are forgotten within the year, another 
hundred in two years, and one hundred 
and fifiy of the remainder in three years ; 
that only fifly survive seven years, and of 
these scarcely ten are thought of, or 
known, after the lapse of even twenty 
years. 

That of the fifly thousand books pub- 
lished in the seventeenth century, not 
fifly are now in circulation ; and of the 
eighty thousand published in the eigh- 
teenth century, not more than three 
hundred are considered worth re-print- 
ing for a second edition, and not more 
than five hundred are sought after now. 
Since the first writings, fourteen hun- 
dred years before Christ, that is, in thir- 
ty-two centuries, only about five hundred 
works of writers of all nations have 
sustained themselves against the devour- 
ing influence of time. Pleasant tidings, 
these, for such as have hopes of fame in 
the ranks of authorship ! 

FRENCH PISTOLS. 

General Gardanne, the French ambas- 
sador, on his introduction to Mohammed 
Aly Meerza, had presented him with a 
very fine pair of rifle-barreUed pistols, 
made at Paris, the barrels of which, the 
general assured the prince, were worked 
with such nicety, that a ball delivered 
from them would fly to the distance of 
twenty yards, so true as to strike inva- 
riably the centre of a piastre, a piece 
about the size of our half-dollar. The 
prince had received the general in a 
room which opened to a large walled 
court, and from the spot where his high- 
ness was seated to the wall was pretty 
much the distance for which the general 
had vaunted the precision of his pistols. 
As soon as he was dismissed, the prince, 
turning to his secretary, who was stand- 
ing by him, said, " come, let*s try the 
Frenchman's pistols; go and hold out 
your hand against the wall.*' The asto- 
nished and trembling secretary, after 
some remonstrance, found himself obliged 
to obey, and stand the shot. The prince 
fired, and fortunately missed the mark. 
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AUSTEALASIAK MODE OF PEOCURING 
FOOD. 

Like all savages, whose subsistence is 
precarious, they can go long without food, 
frequently fasting for several days toge- 
ther; but, when they have abundance, 
gorging enormously. They rarely think 
of the future, so as to provide for its 
necessities; yet, in one instance, th^ 
shew singular sagacity even of this kind. 
They get the limb of a large tree, the 
thickness of a man's thigh, and plant it 
in the water. Presently a certain kind 
of grub bores holes in this stake, where 
it thrives and multiplies so rapidly, that, 
in no long time, the wood becomes like 
a honey-comb,' full of cells, containing 
these delicacies. - The natives then take 
it out of the water, cleave it in pieces, 
and riot on its animal contents. They 
throw the spear with amazing precision 
and force, often killing wild ducks, 
herons, and other birds on the wing. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY PICTURE. 

Among the public buildings of Madrid 
well deserving the attention of strangers, 
is a *< Cabinet of natural history ;" which, 
notwithstanding its name, contains a 
great number of exquisite works of art. 
Among others, in one of the salas or 
halls, is a singular painting by Antonio 
de Pereda ; it is called the " Desengano 
de la vida,'* which cannot be literally 
translated into English, but which means 
«< the discovery that life is an imposture." 
A cabaUero, about thirty years of age, 
handsome and graceful, is represented 
asleep, and around him are seen all those 
things in which he has found eigoyment. 
Upon one table lie heaps of gold, books, 
globes, and implements of study ; upon 
another are the wrecks of a feast ; mu- 
sical instruments are scattered here and 
there; magnificent mirrors and paint- 
ings adorn the walls; and on the floor 
lies, a jewel-box, which has dropped 
from the hand that hangs over the couch 
where he reclines; and a miniature of a 
beautiful woman has fallen out of it. 
But in the air, opposite to the sleeper, 
is seen the vision of an angel, who holds 
a scroll, with certain words inscribed 
upon it, which the painter has left for 
the imagination to decipher, and which 
may be naturally interpreted, ** Let all 
pass, eternity lies beyond;" and the 
countenance of the sleeping figure shews 
. not only that he sees a vision — ^but there 
is something in it so placid, so resigned, 
that it seems to express an acquiescence 



in the advice of the angel—" Yes, it is 
all a cheat." 

DUTCH GARDEN AT BROCK. 

A bourgeois of Amsterdam has erected 
two columns of Carrara marble in front 
of a brick building on a quay, at an eX' 
pense of 20,000 florins. His garden 
exhibits three ponds, greener than his 
lawn, with every possible qiecimen of 
bridge. In a wo<Kied painted pavilion 
is a priest in costume, with l^s crossed 
and spectacles on nose, reading his bre- 
viary, while a fishing rod and line, sus- 
pended in the pond at his side, wait for 
a gudgeon. On a bare and peaked rock, 
a shepherd of the Alps blows his horn, 
without prevailing on a cow in the act 
of crossing a bridge to advance one step. 
At the Iwttom of a massive grove, a 
villager endeavours to obtain the favours 
of a coy nymph, who does not appear at 
all moved by his addresses. A cfuuteur 
has been planted for twenty years wait- 
ing orders to shoot a wild duck, stationed 
a fow yards from the muzzle of his gun, 
while a group of swans regard the enemy 
with the utmost sang froid. Another 
amateur has varied the manner of shew- 
ing his taste ; imitating nature, he has 
planted u number of yews, and as they 
grow up, they are converted into chairs, 
kdders, wild boars, &c. It is diflicult 
to retain your gravity in passing through 
this chaos of absurdity ; especially when 
you are informed by the pompous pro- 
prietor, that his garden is quite in the 
English style. 

Gordon's Belgium and Holland, 

THE GOLDEN AGE IN FRANCE. 

A French periodical gives the following 
curious tariff of the value put upon in- 
juries to the person, by the tribunal of 
correctional police, in the time of Louis 
the Tenth. The ordonnance was grant- 
ed at Vincennes, in 1314. For a blow 
with the hand, twelve deniers. For a 
blow with a stone, five sous. For tak- 
ing a person by the throat with one 
hand, five sous — with two hands, four- 
teen sous. For spitting in a person's 
face, five sous. For a Mow on the nose 
without blood, five sous — if there be 
blood, ten sous. For a kick, ten sous. 
For a sword-thrust without blood, ten 
sous — and if there be blood, twenty 
sous. For a wound with blood above 
the teeth, thirty sous — ^below the teeth, 
fifty-two sous. And for each broken 
tooth, seven francs and four sous. 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF 
TEDDY O'DONOHU. 

It was about a year after our revolution, 
that Sergeant Teddy O'Donohu arrived 
in the town of Bergen. 

Now the sergeant was as brave a bandy- 
legged little man as ever cheered a soldier 
on to battle. He was the son of old Mi- 
ehael O'Donohu, the great prize-fighter 
from Limerick; but after a while old 
Michael was gathered to his fathers, and 
his son Teddy reigned in his stead. The 
patrimony was small, and caused no liti- 
gation, consisting merely of an old pair 
of cast-oft* galligaskins, most careftilly 
patched ; a bountiful stock of impudence, 
and a strong natural hankering afler a 
canteen of whiskey ; which last inclina- 
tion was a sort of heirloom in the fiunily, 
and descending to Teddy in a direct line 
from both father and mother, was strong 
in proportion ; so that by the time he 
had reached the age of fifleen, sorrow a 
boy was there in the whole country round, 
could judge of the merits of a small jug 
of whiskey, equal to Teddy O'Donohu. 

Shortly after the death of his father, 
he had crossed over to America, and 



during the war had enliUed on the side 
of the people, with the determination of 
seeking his fortune; but after having 
spent several years in the search, and, 
during the whole war, having only ar- 
rived at a sergeant's halberd, he came to 
the conclusion, that the fortune which 
belonged to him was scarcely worth hav- 
ing, and sagely determined to give up 
the pursuit. 

Setting out with this wise resolution, 
from that time the sergeant had never 
been known to trouble his head about the 
fortune ; and if he could only contrive to 
assemble with three or four of his boon- 
companions over a canteen of whiskey, 
and relate the exploits performed by him- 
self during the war, the sergeant was in 
his glory. He was excellent, also, in 
running up scores in the different bar- 
rooms in the neighbourhood ; and there 
was not a tavern within ten miles of his 
residence (that is, of the place where he 
was most frequently seen), but could 
point out a score chalked up as long a^ 
your arm, while the initials, T. O'D., 
very conspicuously brought up the rear. 

But although the sergeant was thus 
villanously out of credit with the land- 
lords, yet the scores contrived to wax 
84 
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larger and larger ; for, to tell the truth, 
he had a mighty winning way with him, 
and many were the sly glasses handed to 
him with a smile while the husbands 
were absent, attending to their out-door 
concerns. And the women, heaven bless 
them ! all thought it mighty hard that the 
evil of an empty stomach should be added, 
to that of empty pockets, which it was 
already well known pressed heavily upon 
the sergeant ; so that never a day pasaed 
without his having received his ^11 eom- 
plement of whisker^ and retiring to bed 
in what be teniMcl '^lioriousease,*' but 
what another woukl ou pretty consider- 
ably well fuddled. 

But to inroceed to my narrative. It 
was upon astormy evenlni^ not very long 
after the revohitioD, that the inhai^tants 
of the only inn in the little town of Ber- 
gen had gathered around a cheerful fire, 
which waa blazing in the huge chimney- 
place ;. the rain poured in torrents^ the 
landlord edged his chair nearer to the fire, 
while gradually his head and shoulders 
settled down into the cushion formed by 
his ponderous abdomen. The landlady 
was busily engaged in plying her knit- 
ting-needle. A large gray cat was lolling 
in the ashes at their feet, with all that air 
of self-satisfaction which denotes a pam- 
pered favourite, occasionally breaking the 
silence by a lazy good-natured pur. Still 
the wind roared on, as if the spirits of 
the storm had been let loose, and were 
bursting over the earth in fierce and joy- 
ous revelry ; for a few moments it would 
hush up, and then again it howled fortli 
Uke the yell of some tortured demon, and 
with a violence that shook the whole 
building to the foundation. 

It was during one of these intervals 
that a tremendous knocking was heard 
at the door. 

" Mynheer, dere ish somebody vot 
knocksh,'* screamed the landlady. 

** Yaw," drawled the landlord, as his 
head and shoulders slowly emerged from 
the huge abyss of his portentous stomach. 

Rap, rap, rap, again thundered at the 
door. 

" Dere ish somebody vot ish hurried;** 
said the landlord, scratching his head, 
but without moving from his chair. 

Rap, rap, rap. 

<<Mdn heavens! dere ish plenty of 
time,*' shouted the Dutchman, now 
springing to his feet and moving towards 
the door; for the last application was 
made with a vehemence that made the 
whole building ring, and threatened to 
dash the door firom its hinges. 

But the motions of great bodies are 



slow ; and the landlord was not an ex- 
ception to the general rule, for ere he 
had reached more than half way across 
the room, rap, rap, rap, was again heard, 
and the door flew open before the ener- 
getic blows of the traveller : and, drip- 
ping with rain, he burst into the room. 

A leather military cap was cocked 
sideways upon a mop of carroty hair, 
and was intended to screen a face, which 
deep and incessant potations had covered 
with a continual blush ; an old military 
uBdrcss coat was buttoned tightly over 
bis broad brawny shoulders; and two 
short, thick, bandy legs were sdmost lost 
in a most capacious pair of blue kersey 
pantaloons, considerably the worse for 
wear. In fine, it was our friend, Ser- 
geant Teddy 0*DoBohu, who had been 
thus scurvUy treated, and who now 
stalked up to the landlcnrd with all the 
fury of a mad bulL 

**A word with ye, you ould black- 
guard. What is it ye mane, by kapein' 
a gintleman, and that *s meself, a drip- 
pin* and a drownin* in sich a rain like 
this ; especially when he *s willin* to pay 
for all that he calls for? If you had 
your desarts, you 'd nivir been born, you 
ould thief you!** 

For a long time the sergeant continued 
furious, paying no attention either to the 
apologies or pacific speeches of the land- 
lord ; but after railing and abusing until 
completely out of breath, he at last con- 
sented to listen to reason, and in a short 
time peace was restored — his clothes were 
dried, and long ere bed-time the sergeant 
was perfectly at hb ease. He joked with 
the bar-maid, who had come simpering 
in with a large jug of home-brewed — he 
chucked the landlady under the chin — . 
and he drank glass for glass with the 
landlord — although, now and then, the 
perplexing thought would come over him, 
'<how is this all to be paid for in the 
mornin*?" But as it was one of his 
maxims never to puzzle his brains about 
subjects which it was not easy to eluci-> 
date, he determined to let the morning 
take care of itself, and continued drink- 
ing for the rest of the evening, without 
troubling his head about the matter. It 
was late in the night when they had 
finished the jug ; and the landlord, tak- 
ing up the light, led the way, while the 
sergeant reeled after him to his bed-room. 

It was a dull dingy-looking room ; on 
one side was nailed a shelf, upon which 
were standing two large dirty glass rum- 
mers, probably left there by the last 
tenant ; in one corner was placed a broad 
wooden table, covered with crumbs of 
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bread and tbe pieees of a broken pipe ; 
and in the opposite corner was resting a 
dirty-looking bed, the intended resting- 
place of the sergeant. At its foot was a 
large wooden chest, probably intended as 
the receptacle for the clothes of the in- 
mates ; and in front of a fire-place, filled 
with ashes and burnt cinders, was stand- 
ing a small oaken settee, which com- 
pleted the furniture of the apartment. 

JBut neither the disarray of his room, 
nor the slovenliness of his bed, troubled 
the sergeant; he threw off his clothes 
upon the lid of the chest, tumbled upon 
the bed, and the music of his nose soon 
bore ample testimony to the soundness 
of his slumbers. How long he slept he 
knew not; but he was at length awa- 
kened by a shrill ringing laugh which 
burst in upon his ear, and seemed to 
proceed from the opposite side of the 
room. The sergeant started up in the 
bed, and rubbed his eyes. The candle, 
which was standing upon the table, had 
burnt nearly to the socket, while a tall 
black cap of snuff was hanging upon the 
end of the wick, and throwing a dim 
melancholy light through the chamber. 
The sergeant looked around the room, 
but seeing nothing, was again yielding 
to his soporiferous feelings — ^when chuc- 
kle, chuckle, chuckle, again sounded in 
his ears. 

Again he started up in his bed ; and 
now, in front of him, upon the floor, he 
saw a little broad-sterned Dutch-looking 
figure, scarce a foot high, with an im- 
mense cocked hat perched upon the top 
of his head, skipping up and down the 
room with all the agility of a Parisian 
rope-dancer. At last he paused opposite 
the sergeftnt, his eyes began to twinkle 
and twinkle, his broad little mouth began 
to spread — it opened — and chuckle, 
chuckle, chuckle, c^nne pouring out with 
a viyacity that fairly caused his fat little 
body to quiver. 

** Is it awake that I am !'' exchumed 
the sergeant, rubbing his eyes with one 
hand, and raking his head with the five 
prongs of the other. 

Again the eyes of the little man began 
to twinkle, again his mouth opened, and 
again chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, burst 
forth. 

Now the sergeant, who was a brave 
man, and feared nothing earthly or un^ 
earthly, began to wax wrath at the re- 
peated chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, of his 
jolly little room-mate ; to be awakened 
from a sound sleep was bad enough, but 
to be laughed at into the bargain — ^it waft 
intolerable, and the sergeant was not the 



man to put up with it : his hair bristled 
up with anger, and the carbuncles on his 
nose grew fiery red. But, as be was 
scrupulously honourable in all bis move- 
ments, he determined, before proceeding 
to extremities, toafibrd to his Uttle room- 
mate an opportunity of exculpating him- 
self; and Imowing that tbe only method 
of holding a conversation with a gho9t or 
hobgoblin, or any animal of that species, 
was to open the way, he accordingly 
commenced : — 

''Let me tell you, ould gintleman, 
that I look upon this conduct of yours as 
mighty improp^, not to say ongintle- 
manly." 

Chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, again burst 
from the Hps of the little man, as he 
threw himself at fall length upon the 
floor, unable to support himse^ under 
the convulsive bursts of merriment which 
threatened to shake to pieces his oily 
little earcass. 

*' It 's meself that will tache you man- 
ners, and will give you a little corrictton 
that will be highly binificial to yourself 
and improvin' to your iddication," said 
the sergeant, as he stepped from the bed 
to seize upon his little friend, but he was 
gone. 

Chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, rattled a 
vmce from the opposite dde of the room, 
and, turning around, the sergeant be- 
held his fat little acquaintance standing 
with bis arms akimbo, nearly splitting 
his sides with laughter, while the tears 
were pouring in small rivulets down his 
oyster-like cheeks. 

The sergeant waxed furious at being 
thus bafiled by a man of such insignifi- 
cant proportions, and commenced a hot 
pursuit around the room, but the little 
fellow was too nimble for him ; at one 
time he was in front of him, at another 
he was behind him ; he skipped from the 
floor to the bed, from the bed to the 
table, from tbe table to the shelf, and as 
the sergeant reeled after him he only 
succeeded in scraping t^e skin from his 
limbs, and bringing bis nose violent^ in 
contact with the wall, all wbich he set 
down to the account of the little maiw— 
to be wiped off when he should succeed 
in capturing him. At last be bad cora^ 
pktely cornered bim, there appeared n4> 
way of escape, he was sure of hina, be 
balanced himsdf steadily upon his legs, 
amd bringing his eyes to bear upon him, 
he made a plunge at him with all his 
force; but agtEon the little man eluded 
his grasp, and darted between his ttgs, 
while the head of the sergeant came in 
contact with the wall with all the force 
2b2 
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of a battering-ram. Chuckle^ chuckle, 
chuckle, again rung in his ear, and ere 
he had time to recover himself the little 
man bounced upon his back; and clasped 
his arms round his throat, 

<' Ah, ha ! have I caught you at last?" 
shouted the sergeant ; ^ but aisy, now ; 
you *re chokin* me, you divil ; be aby ; 
its ungintlemanly." 

Chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, again peal- 
ed out from the mouth of his rider. 

<* Is it laughing you are ? by my soul, 
it 's meself that will put a sto^ to that," 
exclaimed the sergeant, seizing hold 
upon the arms that encompa^ed his 
neck. 

But the arms were immoyeable, and 
it was in vain that he tugged and tug- 
ged: the little man grew peevish, and at 
last downright angry, and commenced 
hammering with his heels into the sides 
of the sergeant until he fidrly roared. 

**Let loose your grip, ould gintle- 
man,** exclaimed he, ''and the bating 
that I '11 give you will be nothing to the 
one that I intinded for you at first.*' 

But the little man liked not the terms, 
and still continued his bold upon his 
neck, while thump, thump, still rattled 
his heels against the ribs of the sergeant. 
The sergeant waxed furious, and the legs 
waxed vigorous, as they flew to their falA 
stretch from beneath the little broad- 
tailed coat, and were brought back into 
the sides of tHe soldier with a violence 
that nearly annihilated him, and com- 
pletely baffled all his attempts to keep 
count of the score which was thus ra- 
pidly running up on his ribs. 

The fece of the Irishman grew black 
with p9stion, and he poured forth vol- 
leys of oaths, with a most impartial in- 
difference both as regards quantity and 



while chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, again 
grated in the ear of the discomfited 
Irishman. 

At last the sergeant, finding that the 
&te of the war was against him, de- 
termined to try the effect of expostula- 
tion, 

** I 'd like to ax you a question, you 
blackguard — is it gintlemanly in you to 
kape hammerin* and hammerin' in my 
ribs in sich a manner, and having no 
more regard to my convanience than ST 
meself was an empty rum-puncheon? 
And now let me till you, that it's per- 
fectly unplisant, and altogether inq>roper, 
to say the laste of it." 

Again the hearty chuckle of the little 
man announced his enjoyment of the 
prank, while his heels worked away 
more vigorously than ever. 

** Aisy now, ould gintleman ; for the 
divil a rib will there be lift, if I 'm to be 
straddled and hammered at sich a rate 
till morning. Whist ! a word in your 
ear," said he, with a winning air, and 
laying his finger along the side of his 
nose : " Isn't it a compromise that we 
might make, that's honourable to both, 
and disgraceful to nather ?" 

The little man again chuckled, and 
opening his mouth for the first time, 
condescended to speak : — ** Sergeant 
0*Donohu." 

** Here,** shouted the sergeant, as his 
military habits were, for a moment, re- 
vived by this call upon his name. 

" I know that very well," returned 
the little man ; " here you are, and here 
you are likely to remain, unless we 
can agree upon the terms of the com- 
promise." 

'* Is it the terms? oh, iny thing." 
Well, then, as r^^ds the beating 



i]|uality; but they sufficed not, for his with which you threatened me ?'* 
rider still maintained his position, plying ** Was I sich a fool as to threaten 
his legs as briskly as ever. 

Now the sergeant had a stock of pati- 
ence, but it was a small one, and soon 
exhausted, and he determined to get rid 
of his tormentor at all hazards. 



that?" 

" You most certainly did." 

<'Och! it's mistaken that you are, 
but niver mind, we '11 say nothing more 
about that; and now my little fellow 



He writhed and he twisted, he bounc- jist have the goodness to get off* my 
ed about the room, he rolled upon the shoulders." 



floor, he dashed bis back against the 
wall; but in vain : his little friend was 
too quick for him ; when he rolled upon 
the floor, he was standing by his head, 
waiting for him to get up, and when he 
dashed himself against the wall, he was 
by his side, until he had got through, 



" Stop, stop,*' quoth the little man, 
" not so fiist ; what pledge am I to have 
that you will keep to the terms?" 

" The word of a soldier and a gintle- 
man." 

<< Enough; honour is a thing I re< 
spect," answered the little man; "and 



and nearly broken his own bones by the now, sergeant, bend down, so that I 

manoeuvre ; but no sooner had he finish- may get from your shoulders without in- 

ed, than he was again upon his back, juring my limbs, and we*ll seal the 

plying his heels as vigorously as ever, compact over a bottle of whiskey." 
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** Och, you 're a beauty," shouted the 
delighted sergeant. ** I knowed, by the 
sm^ of your breath, that the whiskey 
you've been raised on is iligant. But 
methinks, my little fellow, that you 
were so mighty spry a short time ago, 
it could not trouble you much to git off 
my shoulders in the same way that you 
got on." 

*< Silence!" retorted the other, ** that's 
my business." 

** Divil a word will I spake," rejoined 
the sergeant, as the little man stepped 
from his shoulders, and bounded upon 
the table. 

Here he paced up and down for some 
time, until the Irishman, who grew 
alarmed for his whiskey, thought it best 
to drop him a slight hint on the subject. 

'* I should not like to mintion the 
whiskey which we were spakin' about," 
said he, bowing low, and laying his hand 
upon his heart — ** but honour" — 

** Oh, honour bright}" answered the 
other, *<it shall be paid;" and, fum- 
bling in his coat-pocket, he drew out a 
smaU bottle, which might contain about 
as much as would fill a moderate-sized 
wine-glass. " Bring me those two 
glasses. Ah, ha ! sergeant, we '11 have a 
night of it," said he, drawing the cork 
from the mouth of the flask. 

Just then the sergeant, who had been 
eyeing the size of the flask with a very 
doubtuig^^pok, stretched out his glass: 
<<To help "eompany first is manners," 
said he; '<so, if you plase, I'll drink 
first, especially as that flask happens to 
be most particularly small." 

Again the little man chuckled. 
<* Small, sergeant ; why, it holds ten 
gallons." 

" Tin gallons ! niver." 

*< Do you doubt my veracity?" quoth 
the little man, bristling up. 

" Doubt your voracity ; divil a bit ! 
divil a man that ever laid eyes upon that 
fat, round stomach of yours, would be 
^t to do that. " 

** You are growing personal, sergeant," 
exclaimed the other, growing red in the 
btce; "take care, or you will lose your 
whiskey." 

*' It was altogether unintintional, I 
assure you," apologized the serjeant; 
*<but about that same whiskey. Is it 
tin gallons that tliere is V 

** You shall see," said the little man, 
who was as placable as he was quick- 
tempered ; " hold out your glass." 

The sergeant reached it out, and the 
other poured and poured, until the large 



rummer was filled to the brim, and still 
the quantity in the bottle appeared un- 
diminished. 

" it *s a jewel, that bottle of yours," 
said the sergeant, ^eing it wistfully. 

** It is, indeed, sergeant." 

** And the whiskey, it 's mi^ty power- 
ful and intertainin' to the insid^" 

** It was called excellent at the place 
from which it came," said the little man. 

" You may say that, but where cUd it 
come from ? for if I may believe my own 
eyes, it comes from no place at all." 

" Ah ! that 's a secret," answered the 
little man, laying his finger against his 
nose, with a very quizzical look ; ** and 
only known to the initiated." 

** The initiated, ph w, I smell 

brimstone," retorted the sergeant, shov- 
ing back the oaken settle upon which he 
had seated himself, and ifeeling for his 
rosary ; for, though a stanch toper, and 
not particular about his company, he 
was yet too good a catholic to enter into 
any compact that might endanger the 
forlorn hope, which he yet entertained, 
of sneaking through purgatory, without 
attracting more attention to himself than 
was absolutely necessary. 

But at this motion the little man grew 
fidgety ; " none of that, sergeant, none 
of that," said he, **it 's uncivil, and I'll 
not submit to it; but come, fill your 
glass, an empty glass destroys fellow, 
ship." 

<< Might I take the liberty of asking 
your name?" said the sergeant, filling 
his glass. 

** Ah, that too is a secret," said the 
little man, as his eyes began to twinkle, 
and a smothered chuckle rattled in his 
throat. 

<< Well, then, if I might make bould 
to reckon on sich a subject, your name 
is .'* 

•< What?" asked the other. 

" No offence, I hope." 

" None in the world." 

** Why, thin, you are most commonly 
known by the name of Old Nick," 
answered the seijeant. 

** You have hit it exactly." 

<<And now, sergeant, that you have 
discovered who I am, will you tell me 
what do you think of me? for I hear 
that some folks have slandered me, re- 
presenting me as a crusty, ill-natured 
old fellow, who is continually getting his 
neighbours into trouble, and, in fact, 
heaping upon my shoulders the accumu- 
lated villanies of every rascal that ever 
breathed." 
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** The blaekguards !" ejaculated the 
sergeant. 

*< But tell me, sergeant, what is your 
opinion of me?" 

** Is it my opinion ? Why then it is, 
that you are a divilish fine old boy, and 
kape most excellent whiskey in that little 
bottle of yours. But, I say, Mr. Divil, 
none of your tricks ; none of your com- 
pacts ; no clawing hold oi the soul, I '11 
not stand that.'' 

*< Oh, by no means,** returned the 
other, bowing low ; *< honour ! sergeant, 
honour ! but still I should like to see a 
specimen of your hand-writing : suppose 
you merely write your name upon thb 
piece of paper, said he, reaching out a 
long roll of paper, covered with cabalis- 
tical characters. 

'* On that paper ? divil a particle of it,** 
answered the Irishman, who strongly 
suspected a snare. 

** Well, then, try on this parchment," 
said the little man, snuling. 

« Divil a letter.*' 

« Then, you '11 not sign it?** 

" Divil a bit." 

** And the whiskey." 

«< It 's beautiful." 

<< You will please to hand me the rhino 
for what you have already drunk.** 

**Is it the money you mane?" asked 
the sergeant. 

** Exactly," was the laconic reply. 

Now the little man well knew that 
deuce a copper was there in the sergeant*s 
pocket, but to tell the truth he was not 
more fully aware of this than the ser- 
geant himself; however he boldly walked 
up to the chest, and commenced Aimbling 
over and over his pockets, which had 
been fumbled and fumbled a hundred 
times before, and with like success ; the 
perspiration stood in large drops upon 
his forehead, for he now began to trem- 
ble for the safety of his soul, but still he 
ransacked in the deep abyss, for he well 
knew that it could not want much of 
daylight, and could he but keep the devil 
at bay till then, he might not only save 
his soul, but cheat him out of the pay for 
his whiskey into the bargain. But the 
little man seemed to know this too, for 
he grew impatient. 

" I 'm a little pressed for time, and 
will trouble you for that money as quick 
as convenient," said he, at the same time 
extending his hand. 

" Och, its funnin' you are," answered 
the sergeant, with a coaxing air, "for 
divil a copper has seen the inside of my 
pocket for this many a long day.** 

" Then you '11 sign the paper ?" said 



the little man, with & winning sniile, at 
the same time extending to him a small 
steel pen. 

" That 's parfectly impossible^" re- 
turned the sergeant. 

*< Then I am to understand that you 
will neither sign nor pay?" 

" That *• it exactly.** 

" Then, here 's my respect to you,*' 
said he, and seizing the sergeant by the 
nose, he wrung it until it feirly hissed; 
he sprung to the floor, dragging the body 
of the sergeant at his heels; he raced 
round and round the room ; he battered 
the body of the sergeant against the wall; 
at one time hb crooked legs were scrap- 
ing against the chimney corner, the next 
they rattled against the table ; still the 
little man raced on until fairly out of 
breath, and until every limb of the yell- 
ing sergeant bore testimony to the good 
will of his little friend ; at last the cock 
crowed. 

« Whiz ! I *m off,** shouted the little 
man; *<but you '11 go along, sergeant ;" 
and darting to the fire-place, he flew up 
the chimney, still pulling the unfortunate 
sergeant by the nose ; but here his broad 
shoulders befriended him, for though the 
flue was sufliciently large to admit the 
escape of the little man, the sergeant 
stuck in the gap, and brought up so sud- 
denly, that the grip slipped from his 
nose, and he fell heavily back into the 
room. 

It was lute the next morning when the 
bar*maid, coming up to awaken the ser- 
geant for breakfast, found him snugly 
seated in the fire-place, while his nose 
was holding forth in a most delectable 
soliloquy. A hearty shaking soon aroused 
the sergeant, and shortly afterwards he 
made his appearance at the breakfast- 
table, where he related his adventure ; he 
was laughed at by all, but it was after- 
wards observed, that from that period 
none of the family could ever be induced 
to visit that room after sunset; and a few 
years after, the whole house having gained 
the reputation of being haunted, was de- 
serted and fell to ruin. How the ser- 
geant settled his bill with the landlord, I 
never could ftilly learn ; but I have since 
heard, that for more than a year after- 
wards, there appeared upon the side of 
the bar a long row of chalk-marks, the 
meaning of which no one could divine ; 
but what puzzled them more than all, 
was the appearance of the three hiero- 
glyphics which stood beneath, and which, 
after close inspection, it wa» discovered 
were intended to represent -the letters, 
T. o. D. I. 
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NOTICE OF NEW WORKS. 

ancient Colnjs* 

Wk seldom take up our pen to notice 
seriatim the productions which the press, 
like a great volcano, is constantly issu- 
ing; generally contenting ourselves with 
detaching from each mass, in which 
gems are discernible, some passage of 
thought or interest, such as from afford- 
ing us pleasure, we judge may touch a 
similar chord in the breast of our 
readers. 

^ The work, which we thus introduce 
to notice, is entitled, ji descriptive data- 
logtie of a Cabinet of Roman Imperial 
large Brass Medals, By Captam Wil- 
liam Henry Smyth, R. N., who while 
pursuing his professional avocations, has 
imbibed, and well cultured, a taste for 
antiquarian as well as astronomical pur- 
suits, and is already known to the lite- 
rary world by a most interesting «< Me- 
moir of Captain Beaver," and accounts 
of the islands of Sicily and Sardinia ; 
from the latter work we lately gave our 
readers an extract. 

It would seem to be almost superflu- 
ous, in the present day, to call the 
reader's attention to the importance of 
medallic studies, since it is by means of 
ancient coins that we are saved from 
much confusion in the history of past 
times ; which Lord Bolingbroke so aptly 
describes as «< Philosophy teaching by 
example.** By coins we are enabled 
to fix, with exactness, the occurrence of 
events, «id the identity of persons, which 
without them would be a perfect chaos. 

One point should not be forgotten in 
the consideration of this subject, viz. the 
>mcients being unacquainted with that 
valuable invention — the printing press — 
made the national coinage their record 
of all important occurrences, whether of 
victories or reverses of fortune ; of visits 
to the provinces, or the bestowal of pri- 
vileges; of the typifications of the deities 
they worshipped, or the virtues they 
venerated ; idl, all are alike depicted on 
these enduring monuments of the most 
surprising era in the history of the 
human race. 

But we will let our author speak for 
himself; only premising, that however 
interesting the body of the work may be 
to Numismatic readers, the introductory 
observations will be most generally ac- 
ceptable. 

" The study of medals has been brand- 
ed with the epithet of pedantry, by illit- 
erate persons, or such as have only 
heard of the fancies or visions of pre- 



tended virtuosoes. If, however, the 
study of history is deserving of atten- 
tion, nowhere will be found more sure 
or unsuspicious vouchers for its truth, 
than in these small but durable monu- 
ments of the power and arts of ancient 
Rome. Considering the very numerous 
public and private collections which exist 
throughout Europe, and the great con- 
venience they afford of ready reference, 
it is only surprising that we should meet 
with any well educated person to whom 
they are entirely unknown. Yet extra- 
ordinary instances of such ignorance oc- 
casionaUy occur, even where the posses- 
sion of some valuable coins might natu- 
rally have prompted an inquiry concern- 
ing them. Such want of knowledge 
exposes the possessors of such rarities to 
many mortifications; it deprives them of 
the pleasure of justly estimating the 
value of what they possess, makes them 
the dupes of such as are interested in 
deceiving, and occasions severe disap- 
pointment when they meet with a good 
judge who is honest enough to tell the 
truth. I was once much amused by 
seeing a coin unrolled from a paper with 
great care and solemnity, which turned 
out to be nothing more than a Hadrian 
worn almost smooth. Its owner was 
highly pleased when told that it was un- 
doubtedly genuine, but proportionably 
disappointed and incredulous when in- 
formed that its value might be <* about 
three-pence.** But this was nothing to 
the blunder of a pretended Connoisseur 
in the south of France, who, after shew- 
ing me a wretched medley of worthless 
things, produced, as the most perfect 
article in his whole collection, a bronze 
medal, and added in a tone of exulta- 
tion — Voila, Tnonsieur, une midaiUe 
uniques c*est du grand philosophe Zenon P* 
It was a small brass of die emperor 
Zeno. For persons who will not take 
the trouble to be better informed, it is 
dangerous to dabble in antiquities ; and 
the unhappy mistake of the French vir- 
tuoso, reminds me of a worthy English 
gentleman, who was on the point of 
sending home an old brass cannon, in- 
scribed with the name of Hadrian, as a 
proof that gimpowder was known to the 
Romans. 

** He is but a young numismatist who 
imagines that coins derive their princi- 
pal value from their metal. The Ro- 
mans may have made brass medals the 
depository of their exploits, with more 
care than gold or silver, under the cer- 
tainty that, as they did not so much 
tempt the cupidity of the possessor, or 
the dishonesty of servants, they were 
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not ao immediately exposed to the dan- 
ger of the melting pot, and therefore 
were more likely to be permanently and 
widely circulated. At all events it is 
generally admitted, and a thorough 
Knowledge of the subject eonfirms t£e 
opinion, that Augustus reserved for 
himself and his successors the right of 
c(Hning gold and silver, and left the 
brats and copper under the direction of 
the Senate, whose official signature, as 
it may be termed, is expressed by the 
well known siglae S. C. A further con- 
firmation of this implied compact, exists 
in an inscription found at Home, and 
thus given by Gruter — ** Officmatore$ 
Tnoneta aurarUe, ctrgentaria desaris*' — 
(officers for coining the gold and silver 
money of the emperor). '* Yet there are 
some who maintain that the Senate had 
power over the whole mintage of Rome; 
but though all the brass coins, with very 
few exceptions, have the " Senates Con- 
sultu," (by decree of the Senate), upon 
them, the gold and silver, with still 
rarer exceptions, are without it. Ves- 
pasian minted the precious metals be- 
fore his title was acknowledged in 
Rome, whereas the brass was only struck 
when the Senate received him. Albi- 
nus appears as Augustus on gold and 
silver coins, but on the brass series only 
as Cassar ; and it was for assuming the 
former title that he was put to death. 
The soundest antiquaries, therefore, look 
upon the divided privilege of coinage 
to be satis&ctorily established. 

' * The Mint was a more important insti- 
tution in ancient Rome than with us, when 
steam performs the office of numbers of 
men; and it was more extensive, be- 
cause its produce was to supply a cur- 
rency for the world. In the rebellion 
of the moneyers, under Aurelian, that 
emperor lost 7000 of his best troops. 

•*A well selected series of imperial large 
brass, affi^rds interest and information in 
the highest degree; and as these coins 
were struck by sovereigns common to all 
Europe, they are almost recognizable 
as the currency of our own country. 
They offer the most elegant of all the 
branches of ornamental literature, and 
have been resorted to by the most distin- 
guished architects, sculptors, poets, and 
painters, for the grace and dignity with 
which they are replete. Caraccio, Ra- 
phael, Petrarch, Politian, and Rubens 
were among their warmest admirers; 
Halley, the astronomer, was no mean 
medallist; and Flaxman, who himself 
possessed a collection, was delighted with 
some of the coins in the cabinet here 
described. Upon medals are preserved 



the entire forms of many ancient edi- 
fices, and the attitudes and figures of 
the most celebrated statues, executed 
and grouped with a bold and el^ant. 
exertion of the mind, as well as of the 
eye and hand. *< In devices of this na- 
ture," says Addison, ^ one sees a pretty 
poetical invention, and may often find as 
much thought on the reverse of a medal 
as in a canto of Spenser.*' The types 
on the obverse relate to its great subject, 
the emperor, whose likeness it b«urs ; 
and the legends round his bust generally 
shew what part he took in the adminis- 
tration of public affiiirs ; what civil offices 
he bore ; how many times he had been 
consul, or had exercised the tribunitian 
power ; and how often he had been sa- 
luted " Imperator" by the army. 

•• On the reverse we find recorded — if 
he were a man of enterprise and ambi- 
tion, his exploits ; if mild and provident, 
hb benefits : thus they not only roister 
the great military and imperial acts, but 
also those of peace and utility ; such as 
the remission of taxes, the opening of 
a road, repsuring a port, raising an edi- 
fice, or celebration of a festival. In a 
word, this series exhibits more faithful 
and striking portraits of the evtperofrs, 
empresses, and other celebrated person- 
ages, for more than three centuries, with 
their habits and implements, in a style 
of beauty, boldness, and vigour. 

« We learn from Dio, that the Senate 
ordered the head of Cssar to be stamped 
upon the money, and that he was the 
first living personage who had the high 
honour of having his effigy placed on a 
Roman medaL 

** There are persons who think it lost 
time to study antiquities with ardour, 
or tremble at the sneers of those who 
have no taste for such pursuits. But 
tastes surely are only deserving of con- 
tempt or condemnation, when they are 
nugatory or mischievous, and whatever 
really increases our stock of knowledge 
cannot be brought under either of these 
categories. Medals, moreover, besides 
the light they throw upon former times, 
are highly interesting as works of art ; 
and, furnishing a history of it from its 
infancy to its decay, they offer a com- 
prehensive, varied, and elegant amuse- 
ment, less expensive and more convenient 
than either that of painting or sculpture.** 

We now give a specimen of one of the 
Biographs, which precede the coins of 
each personage, it is that of Marcus 
Agrippa, the Intimate fi'iend of Au- 
gustus. 

" Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa was born 
of an obsure, but equestrian family, B. C. 
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63. As oommander of the fleet and pre- 
fect of the tea coasts, he gained the naval 
▼ictoryover Sext. Pompey, B.C. 96, and 
that of Actium,B.C.31. He was from in- 
fiincy a companion of Augustus; and hav- 
ing proved his devotion and fidelity, was 
succesively advanced to the highest ho- 
nours of the state. By marrying Mar- 
cella, Agrippa had been receiv^ into 
the inaperial family; but to draw the 
ties still closer, he was made to divorce 
the niece, and espouse Julia, the daugh- 
ter of his patron. This event took place 
B.C. 21, and three years afterwards he 
was invested with the tribunitian power, 
an office which Augustus had assumed 
to prevent his harangues being inter- 
rupted by any radical tribune of the peo- 
ple, and also from the authority it gave 
him over the senate and magistrates, to 
consolidate his despotism. Agrippa had 
a family of three sons and two daugh- 
ters by Julia; and, after a glorious 
career, died in Campania, on his return 
from an expedition to Pannonia, B.C. 
12, in the dlst year of his age. The 
emperor, who had hastened to visit his 
dying friend, was deeply afflicted: he 
lamented him as the disinterested part- 
ner of all his vicissitudes, pronounced 
his fimeral oration, and buried the body 
in his own mausoleum, declaring that 
not even death should separate them. 

"Agrippa, although said to have re- 
tained hb rusticity through life, must, 
from his unblemished integrity and su- 
perior qualities, be pronounced one of 
the greatest public characters that ever 
appeared, as well as one of the most 
estimable. He gained signal victories 
both by land and sea; and by his splendid 
exploits established the throne of his 
friend, exploits which Horace confesses 
himself unequal to celebrate in suffici- 
ently lofty verse. Yet, with all his suc- 
cesses, Agrippa was wise and moderate 
in his views; he attempted to dissuade 
Augustus from retaining the imperial 
power, and refused two public triumphs 
which the Senate had decreed him. The 
latter, indeed, may have resulted as well 
from policy as from contempt of osten- 
tation; for he thereby avoided giving 
umbrage to the emperor, who was no 
ways renowned for military achieve- 
ments ; from whatever cause the refrisals 
sprung, they occasioned such pageants 
being discontinued, except by immediate 
scions of the imperial fiunily. Agrippa 
was instruments in reforming the Se- 
nate ; and, though reported to be little 
versed in letters, he composed and pub- 
lished a map of the world. He conveyed 
the waters of Virgo, Julia, and Tepula, 



into Rome, by magnificent aqueducts, at 
his own expense;* besides whieh, be 
embellished the city with stately edifices: 
and whoever has enjoyed the glorious 
flood of light, which still di^dnguisbes 
the Pantheon from all other fanes, will 
remember vrith gratitude the name and 
virtues of Agrippa." 

The original of the emblem of Bri- 
tannia, first introduced on English money 
in the reign of Charles the Second, 
will be found on a second brass coin 
of Hadrian, of which we here give a fac- 
simile. 




A somewhat similar coin of his succes- 
sor, Antoninus Pius, is thus described 
by Captain Smyth: — 

« 0*»«-«e.— ANTONINUS AUG. 
PIUS P. P. TR. P. COS. III." 

( Antoninus Augustus the Pious, father 
of the country, endued with tribunitial 
power, and consul for the third time, 
about A.D. 140.) — " The emperor's head 
bearded and laureated.** 

"Jiewerae— BRITANNIA. On the 
exergum S. C. a martial figure, wearing 
trowers under her robes, is seated on a 
rock, in token of firmness and restored 
tranquillity, holding a long spear in her 
left hand, beside her is a shield, which is 
furnished with a long spike iu the centre 
— the spear and shield testify the warlike 
disposition of the province ; for the Bri- 
tons were then highly esteemed for their 
valour and firmness, as may be seen in 
Pomponius Mela." 

Under the coins of Philip Senior, we 
observe the correction of an important 
error of Sir Isaac Newton's, with regard 
to the age of the « Eternal City,** a 
discrepancy of no less than 125 years. 
Indeed, the Captain appears to have 
bestowed much pains in verifying the 
chronology of events throughout the 
work. 

We cannot take leave of our author, 
without sincerely thanking him for the 
gratification affi)rded us by the perusal 



* When the citizens of Rome complained to 
^n(;ustU5 of a scarcity of wine, he re|n-iniMiided 
them severely, saying, *' Asrippa bad mruvjded 
that no one should perish by thirst." 
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of his work through the kindness of a 
friend; we have only to regret that 
a book, in which there is much that 
would interest even the general reader, 
should have its circulation confined to so 
narrow a compass, from the circumstance 
of it being privately printed. M. N. 



SONG OF THE WANDERER. 

BT DAVID THOUSQN. 
I. 

I love the shepherd's artless rhymes, 

A shepherd's joys revealing ; 
I love the songs of ancient times, 

Their notes of simple feeling : 
They echoed o'er my native hills. 

When last I wandered near them ; 
And now my ear with rapture thrilb. 

In distant climes to bear them. 
II. 
When hopes that conld the heart entnmce. 

On airy wings have vanished ; 
When all the dreams of wild romance 

From memory's page are banished ; 
Sach strains the heart awhile may soothe, 

'Mid foreign wilds deserted, 
Tboagh all the joys that pleased onr youth 

Have one by one departed. 
111. 
Sweet as the dream of former years, 

When sleep the eye has shrouded ; 
Sweet as the star that oft appears. 

When all the rest are clouded : 
Sweet as the warbler's latest strain, 

When storms the year have shaded ; 
Or ling'ring rose that decks the plain. 

When all the rest have faded. 



AVISSE. 



From a French volume, professing to 
be an epitome of univeral biography, we 
have selected an article under the above 
title; which we shall translate for the 
benefit of our English readers. The 
sketch is indeed a meagre one ; and but 
briefly recapitulates some of those vicis- 
situdes and sorrows that are almost inva- 
riably found attendant upon the man of 
genius, and in a more particular degree, 
upon the votary of Parnassus. Oiur bio- 
grapher, indeed, attracted our attention 
by the specimen he afforded us of his 
subject's poetical talent, in the shape of 
a fragment of a " Petition to Napoleon 
.Buonaparte ;" which is really so forcibly 
and humorously written, that we re- 
gretted only he had not thought proper 
to indulge us with the whole. What 
resulted from this application to the 
" First Consul,** we are not informed; 
but, as that great man, either from in- 
clination or from policy, most bounti- 
fully patronized the literary characters 
of his day, we may reasonably hope the 
petitioner was by him relieved from the 
embarrassments he so ably described. 
Poets have the same right of living by 



their wits as men of sublimary mindfii ; 
and, from the age of Augustus, in which 
flourished a Virgil and a Horace ; through 
the connecting link of the second Au- 
gustan age, which produced a Zhyderif 
an Ottvay, and a Lee; down to the very 
age we live in, poets have successfrilly 
attacked the purses of the rich in the in- 
sinuating forms of an <* Humble Dedi- 
cation,'* or an " Epistle Dedicatory.*' 
Avisse, in stepping out of the beaten 
track, and, in piu-suance of the same 
object, addressing his metrical supplica- 
tion to the embryo emperor, had a noble 
precedent for his justification : — Scarron 
— the witty Scarron — who circulated 
son placet and sa requite indiscriminately 
among queens and courtezans, mar- 
quisses and field-marshals, financiers and 
farmers-general; — and our own coim« 
tryman, the unfortunate Savage, with 
modesti/ egunlli/ conspicumu and praise^ 
worthy, . inducted himself into the ofllice 
of a *' Volunteer Laureate" And this 
is but right : for if the Muses destine 
their votaries to a life of beggary and 
starvation, it is but an act of retributive 
justice that their goddess-ships should, at 
least, fortify them with talents to beg 
with advantage. But, we are keeping 
our readers too long from the history of 
Monsieur Avisse, and from so much of 
his petition as we are enabled to lay be- 
fore them. 

" Avisse, a yoimg poet, who shone 
with some lustre towards the close of the 
last century, evincing from his infancy 
an impatiency for the acquisition of 
knowledge and wealth, undertook, in 
pursuit of these objects, a voyage to the 
coast of Africa, .at an age when youth is 
generally found seated on the forms of 
a school. He there lost his sight, and 
returned to France; being then about 
eighteen years old. His misfortune did 
not depress his taste for the sciences ; 
and with the aid of a reader, he conti- 
nued his studies, improving himself 
greatly in the art of composition. His 
abilities procured him the situation of 
Professor of Grammar, with an appoint- 
ment of eight hundred francs,** (thirty 
three pounds sterling,) *^ but this sum 
inadequately provided for his most press- 
ing necessities. For the purpose of ob- 
taining some relief, he addressed a peti- 
tion in verse to the First Consul ; from 
which we have selected the following 
interesting passage : — 

11 est plaisant, ce boulanger faroQche, 
Qui ne sourit que les jours de paiement, 
Et qui jpermet que vnon malheur le touche, 

Qnand il a touche mon argent ! 
Jenne et sage heros, ne crois point que je raiile, 
Je serais homme a t'envoyer ma taille. 
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Dans U douleur qui m' accable . an. 

jourd'hui, 
Je m'addresse an Gonsnl'Snpr^me ; 
£b bienl j' ecrirais k Dien mSme, 
Si la poste allait jnsqn' k lui. 

IVanslation. 

My bmte of a baker, 'tis really qoite droll t 
On a pay-day looks sweeter than honey ; 
And comes, he affirms, -with my lot to con- 
dole. 
And swears my distresses pierce qnite to his 
soul. 
But— first does he finger my monev ! 
Ye striplings and elders think not that 1 rally, 
By my faith, should yuu doubt me, I'd shew 
yon my tally. 
To the uonsnl-in-chief, now loaded with grief, 

I complain, and for help I beseech him ; 
To God (mark me sirs !) wou'd I write for 

relief. 
And send Him a letter that shon'd not be 
brief. 
If sure that the post-man would reach Him. 

** Among the miscellaneous writings 
of Avisse, which have been collected into 
one volume, are some pleasing fables, 
and a comedy intituled * La Ruse 
d'Aveugle' (The Blind-man's Strata- 
gem). He died about the year 1800." 



MEMOIR OF A PAIR OF 
WHISKERS. 

" Poor Hodge was troubled with a broad, black 

beard, 
That seemed a shoe-brush stuck beneath his 

nose." Peter Pindar. 

" Gome not between a dragon and his rage." 
King Lear, 

*' Amb. Brother, do'st mark 
That puflf of hair upon Alonzo's lip ? 

" Car, Ay, do I. 

" Amb. I 'II tell thee what, my brother. 
The time shall come, and we shall live to see it. 
When, for that multiplicity of hair. 
Piled, against nature, on anjirchin'sface* 
The maidens shall give up their hearts 1 nay, 

more. 
Not only shall a ' whiskered pandour' take 
His choicest choice among them— but the jades 
Shall love according to the mustache's fulness : 
Love him alone who cultivates their growth — 
And love no longer than they flourish there I'* 
Whiskerandos, a Tragedy, 

Dorothy Meredith was my cousin, my 
favourite cousin. Nay, she was, most 
emphatically, my pet. 

As for M^or Abercrombie Crowbar, 
public opinion was unanimous ! A brave 
man, undoubtedly, but the last man in 
creation for a husband. He thought too 
much of his whiskers. 

What could I do? To step between 
a lover and his mistress is, generally 
speaking, no trifle. There are cases 
where it is literally coming <* between 
the dragon and his rage." But Dorothy 
Meredith was the finest girl in Lan- 
cashire — and my cousin ! 

What could she see to love in that 



baboon. Crowbar? Not that the m%jor 
was so insufferable, apart from his whis* 
kers. But military men are anti-social ; 
the worst of fathers; the most negli- 
gent of husbands. They can't take a 
joke. Besides, there was no chance of 
a war, and he would make a point of 
not dying these ten years. 

It is needless to say that Dorothy 
Meredith was unrivalled in accomplish- 
ments. How could it be otherwise? 
Six rich uncles had educated her, and 
she was the legatee of a round dozen of 
maiden aunts. Of course, there was no 
such match in the country. 

Now for me to stand still and see such 
a sacrifice — this was manifestly impos- 
sible. Understand me: I should tiot 
take such ground in any ordinary case, 
but Major Crowbar's mustaches were a 
foot long. 

It is true, the thing was not so easily 
done. Interference of this kind is a 
delicate business. Open expostulation 
is out of the question, and friendly re- 
monstrance is only a declaration of war 
sub rosa. It is surprising how a woman 
will stick to her betrothed " against the 
field." If I knew that her lover had 
scraped his mother to death with an 
oyster-shell, I should only make her a 
foe for life by the really friendly act of 
giving her the Information. A woman^ 
in such a case, will doubt the testimony 
of a whole regiment under oath, and the 
evidence of her own senses into the bar- 
gain. Besides, if you could, by some 
miracle, convince her, you would accom- 
plish nothing; for she forgives even 
more obstinately than she disbelieves; 
and unless you can actually produce be- 
fore her eyes a previous living wife and 
five ehildren (all the bona fde property 
of her suitor), you had much better let 
her alone. 

It is obvious, then, that whatever 
exists of interference, must occur be- 
tween Mfgor Crowbar and myself. The 
hope to prevail with Dorothy is altoge- 
ther desperate. 

To be sure, the major sings a good 
song ; and I am told that he can split 
a man into three pieces with " cut one" 
of his broad-sword ; but he drinks like 
a fish, and his whiskers are absolutely 
terrific. He marry my cousin with five 
thousand a-year ! 

** Rather than so, come fate into the list. 
And champion me to th' utterance." 

What can Dorothy Meredith possibly 
see in that fellow? She is my cousin. 
If she would listen to reason for five 
minutes ! What am I talking about ? A 
woman in love, listen to reason? Poh ! 
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Come wh«t will, it if very plain thmt 
tbif affair must be arbitrated between 
the major and myself. Talking to her 
is entirely out of the question. The 
fool! The silly jade! The good-for- 
nothing, obstinate hussy ! 'W^y didn*t 
she ftlT in love with an ourang-outang^ 
and have done with it? 

Besides, these military chwps are so 
tremendous in the matter of despatch. 
They have no remote conception of de- 
lay. After the place is once fiurly in- 
vested, nothine will do but a bombard- 
ment, an assault, a coup^-main. They 
can*t wait to starve out the garrison. £f 
the thing is to be done at afi, say they, 

••Then 'twere well 'twere done qoickly.'* 

Thus situated, what could I do? To 
deliberate was ruin, absolutely ruin. 
Yet — I paused. 

Not that I was afraid of the mijor. I 
am afVaid of no man. But there was a 
quiet ferocity in his upper lip, which I 
nmcy few people would contravene just 
for the fun of it. 

Certainly, duels are things to be 
avoided. I have ever had but one opi- 
nion on that subject. This being shot 
down for another man*s benefit, is all 
wrong. I venture to say, that duels 
never did any good. They give rise to 
scandal. They disturb the passions. 
They make awkward gaps in a family 
circle. I once knew three brothers out 
of five killed in duels, in the single 
month of April. They were April 
fools. For my own part, I would never 
sanction a duel, excepting, perhaps, in 
those very few cases where really there *s 
no getting away from it. 

Yet it was unpleasant, very unplea* 
sant — I acknowledge it. The wrong 
end of a pisUd-barrel, levelled, as near 
as you can Judge, at the fourth button, 
is, to say the least, no joke. And I 
was no shot. And I happened to know, 
on the other hand, that the major was 
no bungler. He had already been the 
*• principal " cause of nine private fune- 
rals, and the << second*' of forty-odd. 
Things began to look serious. But 
what could I do? He had sworn 
matrimony on my cousin, and I could 
devise no other way of getting at 
him. 

In short, I decided — not to challenge 
him — (for that, as you shall presently 
see, would have disconcerted my entire 
plan)-~but to make him challenge me. 
This was a nice point. 

When I 'm in a quandary, I always 
look at my watch : it was precisely half 
past three. *<Ha! this is fortunate. 



The mi^r takes soup at the Red Lion 
every day at half-past three." 

I laid my plan. 

I seated myself within ear-shot of his 
fiivourite corner, and called for terrapins 
and port. I took up the weekly paper. 
Ha! what's this? 

** Cupid taking Lodgings among the 
Whiskers/ — We copy the following sin- 
gular story from a daily paper : — * A 
coterie of fine ladies received and encou- 
raged the addresses of a company of fine 
smooth-faced Englishmen. Presently, 
a party of strangers, with whbkers, cut 
in, and cut out the Englishmen. Be- 
fore long, a party of Frenchmen ap- 
peared, and very soon supplanted the 
strangers. Messieurs wore mustaches ! 
After a time, a party of Prussians ap- 
peared ; they added the imperial to the 
whiskers and mustaches, and it is un- 
necessary to say, that the Frenchmen 
had to stand aside. By and by came a 
company of Russians, so enveloped in 
whiskers, mustaches, &c. that no one 
could tell on which side of their heads 
the face was. This was decisive ! The 
Russians nuuried the ladies !*" 

A thought struck me. In a moment 
I improved on my plan, but said no- 
thing. Just as I had finished this, 
who should come in but my friend Colo- 
nel . 

** Eh, waiter \ make those terrapins 
for two, and double the port. Colonel, 
I am glad to see you." 

" How are you ? how are you ?" said 
the colonel, straining away at his left- 
hand glove. ** Warm day this ! what 's 
the news ?" 

** Umph ! nothing speciaL Nothing 
but a little scandal about one of your 
professional brethren. Major Crowbar. I 
hear he 's in a bad way !** 

(There was a slight noise in the 
corner!) 

« How !" said the colonel, ** how?" 

" He lost his commission last night, at 
brag." 

(A sudden rap on the table in the cor- 
ner, as of a man's knuckles : the waiter 
mistook it for a call, and said, ** coming 
sir.") 

" You don't say it," continued the 
colonel. 

" Matter of fact, I assure you; and 
that isn't the worst of it. A gentleman 
at the same table lost his purse in a very 
mysterious way, and it is whispered that 
some people could tell where it went." 

(The noise in the corner rather in- 
creased than diminished !) 

"You astonbh me!" exclaimed the- 
colonel. 
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** Between ourselves, colotiel, it does 
not astonish me, I know a little of that 
man's history." 

" Why, my good sir, you do very 
much astonish me. I thought he was 
to marry your cousin ?" 

*'He marry my cousin, the Algerine 
rascal! I should like to catch him 
making such a proposition !** 

(Just here, there was a thundering 
crash in the aforesaid corner ! I believe 
every atom of crockery was dashed to 
pieces ! I raised my voice. ) 

" Colonel , if that mustached 

puppy should mention such a thing to 
my cousin, I *d challenge him !*' 

The colonel fairly rolled his eyes in 
wonder. I changed the subject. Enough, 
thought I, is as good as a feast. 

I was hardly seated in my arm-chair, 
when the following note was placed be- 
fore me: — 

" Sir, — I scorn to reply to your scur- 
rilous abuse by a superfluous word. 
Name your own time, place, weapons ; 
and take the first shot at 

«*A.CROWBAa." 

This was just what I wanted. 

My reply was equally brief, informal, 
and pointed : — 

" Mtyor Crowbar's proposition is ac- 
cepted. He will do me the fkvour to be 
at — to-morrow, at sun-rise, without 
weapons, as they will be furnished on 
the ground. " ." 

I happened to know that the only 
wei^KUi with which the migor was wholly 
unacquainted, was a long rifle. 

I happened to know that the only 
weapon with which I was perfectly ac- 
quainted, was a long rifle. 

I bore the major no mtHioe, A puppy 
he certainly was ; and, at any risk, I was 
determined to oppose his marrying my 
cousin. Fut I haid no weasel-like long- 
ing for his blood. If it could be so, I 
would much rather not shed it. But he 
must not marry my cousin ! 

The morning was chilly, even for 
March. The sun had just risen ; cloud- 
less, indeed, but the atmosphere was 
filled with a half-frozen vapour that 
attached itself like hoar-frost to our 
clothes, and gave to every mortal man 
of us the appearance of having just 
emerged from a snow-drift. I shall 
never forget the nugor's figure! His 
mustaches and whiskers seemed arranged 
on purpose to gather up this imitation 
snow, and it was so piled over his visage, 
that nothing was visible save his fidoon 



eyes, and the plentiful puffs of foff 
into which the keen air had converted 
his breath. 

His manner was dignified to a frac- 
tion. He evidently thought of nothing 
but the pleasure of submitting me to 
the care of an undertaker. He was 
quiet. But he was, nevertheless, fero- 
cious ! 

When he saw the ground measured — 
thirty paces — he smiled in downright 
derision. 

<' Umph !" said he, "some people 
have yet to learn that Crowbar's long 
shots are his best shots !** 

But he laughed out of the other cor* 
ner when he saw my two long rifles ! 
This was unkind. He had no possible 
notion of any thing but a pistol. But 
it was vain to protest. I was the party 
challenged. I had the undoubted right 
to my selection. 

The seconds began to load the pieces. 
I watched them as a cat watches a mouse. 
The major's friend chose a ball that 
was absolutely perfect. I envied the 
migor the luxury of firing that ball. 

As Colonel was adjusting my 

bullet, I remarked that it had a flaw ; 
a very small flaw, 't is true, but still a 
flaw. 

" Colonel," said I, " excuse me ; that 
ball is a bad one." 

And in a twinkling I popped into the 
rifle a ball of my own preparation. It 
contained dry powder in the centre, and 
was bound up, tight and hard, with wet 
powder and tow. An odd thing to en- 
counter that beautiful ball of the ma- 
jor's ! — but you shall see! 

In trying situations, it is a gneat thing 
for one to know one's man. I knew 
the migor. I knew that he was a 
brave man, but no shot with a rifle^ 
and he knew it too ! I never saw him 
cowed before. 

At the word, we walked to our posts, 
and were told to fire while my second 
counted one — two— three — ^four — ^five. 

" One," was hardly pronounced when 
my rifle gave it 's music. I watched the 
track of smoke and fire of my tow bul- 
let — ^it lodged in the very midst of the 
migor's right whisker — it blazed — ^it blew 
up-— he fired — he fell! — the two explo- 
sions were simultaneous, and what little 
he had of aim was entirely lost.* 

The major was, I said, a brave man ; 
and when he found that he really was 



• As the novelists say, this took place in 
mach leu lime than is occupied In the de- 
scription. 
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not dead, he soon rallied, and stood upon 
his feet. 

But, to a brave man, honour is 
dearer than life; and to the major, his 
whiskers were dearer than honour 
itself! 

His whiskers, did I say? Alack! 
He had no whiskers! He had a part 
of one whisker, most atrociously singed 
and discoloured. But its fellow was 
gone for ever ! 

Not the foliage — the branches — the 
trunks merely; the very roots were 
gone! 

Had they been mily shorn— no matter 
how close to the skin — time would have 
done his work : they would have grown 
again. As it was, the major was in the 
predicament of Othello, after he put the 
light out: — 

" He knew not where was that Promethean 
grecue 
That could their life relnmine !" 

It would be trifling to dwell on the 
comical expression of a man's £Eu;e when 
one whisker was taken off clean, and the 
other was left standing, but browned 
and crisped like a fox's tail dipped in 
aquafortis. Not to laugh, was Roman 
firmness. 

Major Crowbar was a doomed man, 
and he felt it. He said nothing. He 
walked off the ground in a worse pickle 
than he walked on it, but he was as dig- 
nified as ever. 

He never saw Dorothy more. It was 
useless. She loved him for his whiskers 
•—and his whiskers were gone ! 

Cassio. 



LETTERS FROM TURKEY. 

BY N. P. WILLIS. 

The Dardanelles — Lost reputation of the 
Scamander, — Asiatic Sunsets. — Visit to 
a Turkish Bey. — The Castles of the 
Dardanelles. — Turkish Bath, and its 
consequences* 
Went ashore on the Asiatic side for a 
ramble. We landed at the strong Turk- 
ish castle that, with another on the Eu- 
ropean side, defends the strait, and pass- 
ing under their Inristling batteries, entered 
the small Turkish town in the rear. Our 
appearance excited a great ^al of cu- 
riosity: The Turks, who were sitting 
cross-legged on the broad benches ex- 
tending Hke a tailor's board, in front of 
the c(^^t stopped smoking as we passed, 
and the women, wrapping up their own 
faces more closely, approached the ladies 
of our party and lifted their veils to look 
at them with the freedom of our friends 
at Eleusis. We came unaware upon two 



squalid wretches of women in turning a 
comer, who pulled their ragged shawls 
over their h^uls with looks of the great- 
est resentment at having exposed their 
£wes to us. 

A few minutes' walk brought us out- 
dde of the town. An extensive Turkish 
grave-yard lay on the left. Between 
fig-trees and blackberry-bushes it was a 
green spot, and the low tombstones of 
the men, crowned each with a turban 
carved in marble of the shape befitting 
the sleeper's rank, peered above the grass 
like a congregation sitting in a uniform 
head-dress at a field-preaching. Had it 
not been for the female graves, which 
were marked with a slab like ours, and 
here and there the tombstone of a Greek, 
carved, after the antique, in the shape of 
a beautiful shell, the effect of an assem- 
blage mct TA^rfte would have been ludi- 
crously perfect. 

We walked on to the Scamander. A 
rickety bridge gave us a passage, toll 
free, to the other side, where we sat round 
the rim of a marble well, and ate ddicious 
grapes stolen for us by a Turkish boy 
from near a vineyard. Six or seven 
camels were feeding on the un^iclosed 
plain, picking a mouthftil and then lift- 
ing their long, snaky necks into the air 
to swallow; a stray horseman, with the 
head of his bridle decked with red tassek 
and his knees up to his chin, scoured the 
bridle path to the mountains; and three 
devilish-looking buffaloes scratched their 
hides and rolled up their fiendish green 
eyes, under a bramble-hedge near the 
river. VoUa! a scene in Asia. 

The poets lie, or the Scamander is as 
treacherous as Macassar. Venus bathed 
in its waters befiire contending for the 
prize of beauty, ^idjudged to her on this 
very Mount Ida that I see covered with 
brown grass in the distance. Her hair 
became "flowing eold" in the lavation. 
My friends compumentcd me upon no 
change after a similar experiment. My 
long locks (run riot with a four months' 
cruise) are as dingy and untractable as 
ever, and, except in the increased brown- 
ness of a Mediterranean complexion, the 
cracked glass in the state-room of my 
friend the Heutenant, gives me no encou- 
ragement of a change. If is soft w^^, 
and nms over fine white sand ; but the 
fi>untain of CeUlirrhoef at Athens (she 
was the daughter of the Scamander, and 
like most daughters, is much more at- 
tractive than her papa) is softer and 
clearer. Perhaps the loss of the Sca- 
mander's virtues is attributable to the 
cessation of the tribute paid to the god 
in Helen's time. 
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The twilights in this part of the world 
are unparalleled — ^but I have described 
twilights and sunsets in Greece and 
Italy, till I am ashamed to write the 
words. Each one comes as if there 
never had been, and never were to be 
another, and the adventures of the day, 
however stirring, are half forgotten in 
its glory, and seem, in comparison, un- 
worthy of description ; but one look at 
the terms that might describe it, written 
on paper, uncharms even the remem- 
brance. You must come to Asia and 
feel sunsets. You cannot get them by 
paying postage. 

At anchor, waiting for a wind. Call- 
ed to-day on the Bey Effendi, commander 
of the two castles, " Europe" and ** Asia,** 
between which we lie. A pokerish-look- 
ing dwarf, with ragged beard and high 
turban, and a tall Turk, who I am sure 
never smiled since he was born, kicked 
off their slippers at the threshold, and 
ushered us into a chamber on the se- 
cond story. It was a luxurious little 
room lined completely with cushions, 
the muslin-covered pillars of down, leav- 
ing only a place for the door. The 
divan was as broad as a bed, and, save 
the difficulty of rising from it, it was 
perfect as a lounge. A ceiling of inlaid 
woods, embroyv^ned with smoke, windows 
of small panes fantastically set, and a 
place lower than the floor for the attend- 
ants to stand and leave their slippers, 
were all that was peculiar else. 

The bey entered in a few minutes, with 
a pipe-bearer, an interpreter, and three 
or four attendants. He was a young 
man about twenty, and excessively band- 
some. A clear, olive complexion, a > 
moustache of silky black, a thin, aquiline 
nose with almost transparent nostrils, 
cheeks and chin rounded into a perfect 
oval, and mouth and eyes expressive of 
the most resolute firmness, and at the 
same time girlishly beautiful, completed 
the picture of the finest looking fellow I 
have seen within my recollection. His 
person was very slight, and his feet and 
hands small, and particularly well- 
shaped. Like most of his countrymen 
of latter years, his dress was half Euro- 
pean, and much less becoming, of course, 
than the turban and trowser. Panta- 
loons, rather loose, a light fawn coloured 
short jacket, a red cap with a blue tassel, 
and stockings, without shoes, were 
enough to give him the appearance of a 
dandy half through his toilet. He en- 
tered with an indolent step, bowed, 
without smiling, and, throwing one of 



his feet under him, sunk down upon the 
divan, and beckoned for his pipe. The 
Turk in attendance, kicked off his slip- 
pers, and gave him the long tube with 
its amber mouth-piece, setting the bowl 
into a basin in the centre of the room. 
The bey put it to his handsome lips, and 
drew till the smoke mounted to the 
ceiling, and then handed it, with a grace- 
ful gesture, to the commodore. 

The conversation went on through 
two interpretations. The bey's inter- 
preter spoke Greek and Turkish, and 
the ship's pilot, who accompanied us, 
spoke Greek and English, and the usual 
expressions of good feeling, and offers of 
mutual service were thus passed between 
the puffs of the pipe with sufficient 
facility. The dwarf soon entered with 
coffee. The small gilded cups had about 
the capacity of a goodwife*s thimble, and 
were covered with gold tops to retain the 
aroma. The fragrance of the rich berry 
filled the room. We acknowledged, at 
once, the superiority of the Turkish 
manner of preparing it. It is excessively 
strong, and drunk without milk. 

I looked into every comer while the 
attendants were removing the cups, but 
could see no trace of a hook. Ten or 
twelve guns, with stocks inlaid with 
pearl and silver, two or three pair of 
gold-handled pistols, and a superb Turk- 
ish cimeter and belt, hung upon the 
walls, but there was no other furniture. 
We rose, after a half-hour*s visit, and 
were bowed out, by the handsome ef- 
fendi, coldly and politely. As we passed 
under the walls of the castle, on the way 
to the boat, we saw six or seven women, 
probably a part of his harem, peeping 
from the embrasures of one of the bas- 
tions. Their heads were wrapped in 
white ; one eye only left visible. It was 
easy to imagine them Zuleikas after hav- 
ing seen their master. 

Went ashore at Castle Europe, with 
one or two of the officers, to take a bath. 
An old Turk, sitting upon his hams at 
the entrance, pointed to the low door at 
his side, without looking at us, and we 
descended, by a step or two, into a 
vaulted haU, with a large circular otto- 
man in the centre, and a very broad 
divan all around. Two tall young mus- 
sulmen, with only turbans and waist- 
cloths to conceal their natural propor- 
tions, assisted us to imdress, and led us 
into a stone room, several degrees warmer 
than the first. We walked about here 
for a few minutes, and, as we b^an to 
perspire, were taken into another, filled 
with hot vapour, and, for the first mo- 
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roent or two, almost intolerable. It was 
shaped like a domef with twenty or 
thirty small windows at the top, several 
basins at the sides into which hot water 
was pouring, and a raised stone platform 
in the oentre, upon which we were all 
requested, by gestures, to lie upon our 
backs. The per^iration, by this time, 
was pouring from us like rain. I lay 
down with the others, and a Turk, a 
dark-skinned, fine-looking fellow, drew 
on a mitten of rough grass cloth, and, 
laying one hand upon my breast to hold 
me steady, commenced rubbing me, 
without water, violently. The skin 
peeled off under the friction, and I 
thought he must have rubbed into the 
flesh repeatedly. Nothing but curiosity 
to go through the regular operation of a 
Turkish baUi, prevented my crying out 
<* enough ! *' He rubbed away, turning 
me from side to side, till the rough 
glove passed smoothly all over my body 
and limbs, and then handing me a pair 
of wooden slippers, suffered me to rise, 
I walked about for a few minutes, look- 
ing with surprise at the rolls of skin he 
hi^ taken from me, and £eeling almost 
transparent as the hot air blew upon me. 

In a few minutes my mussulman 
beckoned to me to follow him to a 
smaller room, where he seated me on a 
• stone beside a font of hot water. He 
then made some thick soap-suds in a 
basin, and with a handfiil of fine flax 
soimed and rubbed me all over again, 
and a few dashes of the hot water from 
a wooden saucer, completed the bath. 

The next room, which had seemed so 
warm on our entrance, was now quite 
chilly. We remained here until we 
were dry, and then returned to the hall 
in which our clothes were left, where 
beds were prepared on the divans, and 
we were covered in warm cloths, and left 
to our repose. The disposition to sleep 
was almost irresistible. We rose in a 
short time, and went to the coffee-house 
opposite, when a cup of strong ooffise, 
and a hookah smoked through a highly- 
ornamented glass bubbling with water, 
refreshed us deliciously. 

I have had ever smce a feeling of 
suppleness and lightness, which is like 
wings growing at my feet. It is certainly 
a very great luxury, though, unques- 
tionably, most enervating as a habit. 

MISCELLANIES. 

ADVAMT40E OP EXPLECTION. 

A man lately attempted to shoot him- 
self and was so intent upon the under- 
taking, that, standing before the glass, 



he mistook the reflection for himself-' 
took deliberate aim and fired ; and for 
some time considered himself a dead 
man. If he had thought for a month, 
it is doubtful whether his reflections 
would have been more to the purpose 
than that of the mirror. 

CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

The rattlesnake finds a superior foe in 
the deer and the black snake. When- 
ever a buck discovers a rattlesnake in a 
situation which invites attack, he loses 
no time in preparing for battle. He 
makes up to within ten or twelve feet of 
the snake — then leaps forward and aims 
to sever the body of the snake with his 
sharp and bifurcated hoofs. The first 
onset is most commonly successful, but 
if otherwise, the buck repeats the trial 
till he cuts the snake in twain. The 
rapidity and fatality of his skilful ma- 
noeuvre, leave but a slight chance for its 
victim either to escape or to inject poi- 
son into his more alert antagonist. The 
black snake is also more than an equal 
competitor against the rattlesnake. Such 
is its celerity of motion, not only in 
running, but in entwining itself round 
its victim, that the rattlesnake has no 
way of escaping from its fatal embrace. 
When the black and rattle snakes are 
about to meet for battle, the former 
darts forward at the height of his speed, 
and strikes at the neck of the latter with 
unerring certainty, leaving a foot or two 
of the upper part of his own body at 
liberty. In an instant he encircles him 
within five or six folds ; he then stops 
and looks the strangled and gasping foe 
in the face, to ascertain the effect pro- 
duced upon his corseted body. If he 
shews signs of life, the coils are multi- 
plied, and the screws tightened — the 
operator all the while narrowly watching 
the countenance of the helpless victim. 
Thus the two remain thirty or forty 
minutes— the executioner then slackens 
one coil, noticing at the same time 
whether any signs of life appear; if 
so, the coil is resumed and retained 
until the incarcerated wretch is com- 
pletely dead. The moccasin snake is 
destroyed in the same way. 

DOUBT AND FEAR. 

Okce on a time it happened that a poor 
wight married a shrew, who led him a 
piteous life ; she fell ill, the doctor was 
called in, and the anxious, affectionate 
husband inquired of him how his dear 
spouse was? Galen shook his head, and 
told him to prepare for the worst. 
"What," said he, "is she likely to ge^ 
over it" I 
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THE JUSTICE. 

A NARltATIVB. 

(F<yr the Parterre), 



- The fates offer 



To your ftree choice, either to live examples 
Of piety or wickedness. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 



It is doubtful if any city in Europe has 
undergone so many transformations as 
the metropolis of England. The " great 
fire," as it is not inaptly termed, de- 
stroyed its most celebrated public build- 
ings, and a new city soon arose from the 
ruins. At this period the change must 
have been great indeed ; but it has un- 
dergone many mutations during the last 
centivy, and seems destined to undergo 
many more ; indeed, had not a judicious 
stop been put to the work of the destruc- 
tionists, it is doubtful whether we should 
have had a dozen churches left standing 
in London. The works of Wren would 
have been toppled down by the improve- 
ment-mongers, and elegant gin -shops, 



with imitation marble pillars and stain- 
ed glass in the windows, would have 
occupied their sites! Pity that the 
citizens should not see the ground, on 
which their fbre^hers knelt in prayer, 
occupied on Sunday mornings by groups 
of drunken wretches, turned out of their 
dens for the sake of the form of closing 
them during divine service! 

Vice has now changed its aspect. The 
most loathsome debauchery may be wit- 
nessed in our streets at all hours of the 
day ; but you may walk from Cumber-^ 
land-gate to Mile-end at midnight with- 
out personal molestation. 

This state of personal security did not 
exist at the period to which our narra- 
tive refers; well-paved footpaths and 
brilliant gas-lights were luxuries then 
unknown to the Londoners, and highway 
robberies were frequent in the heart of 
the city. Within the last thirty years, 
many parts of the suburbs of London 
were haunted by desperate characters, 
who frequently attacked and plundered 
individuals; but these places are now 
so well lighted and watched, that high- 
way robberies are of very unfrequent 
25 
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oocurrence within the limits of the me- 
tropolis.* 

One dull foggy October evenin?, in 
the year 175—, just as the dock of 
Westminster Abbey had tolled nine, a 
sedan chair entered St. James's Park, 
and proceeded along Birdcage-walk to- 
wards Pimlico. Suddenly two men 
started from behind one of the large 
trees, and advanced towaf ds the chair. 

** Set down vour loadj and be d d 

to you V* cried one of the ruffians, pre- 
senting a pistol at the head of the fore- 
most chairman. 

The man hesitated, when the ruffian 
swearing horribly, threatened to shoot 
him through the head. At that moment 
the other thief fired a pistol, which shat- 
tered the window of the chair, and 
wounded the gentleman inside. 

A cry of <♦ murder !" and " thieves !" 
was now raised, and alarmed a sentinel 
stationed near the spot, who running to 
the scene of action, levelled his musket, 
and called upon the robbers to surren- 
der. He was answered by the snapping 
of a pistol, which luckily for him only 
burnt priming — ^when the soldier fired, 
the man fell, and his companion fled 
precipitately from the Park pursued by 
the chairmen, who, however, soon found 
that his speed was much greater than 
theirs, and they returned to the wounded 
fiure. 

In the meantime the fugitive thief 
continued his flight, and soon arrived 
at the waterside. Entering a wherry, 
which seemed to have been waiting for 
him at the stairs, he was soon landed 
near Lambeth Palace, and being now 
quite out of the reach of his pursuers, 
he proceeded at an easy pace to a house 
in the neighbourhood. It was a gloomy 
looking tenement, well adapted for the 
residence of one who lived by evil 
means. Its mistress, who was attired 
in the gaudy finery of that period, and 
decorated with a profusion of paint and 
patches, came herself to the door, at the 
well known signal, 

" Well, Tom," said she. as she closed 
the door, and led the way to her room — 

• The " brave old runner Tuwnsend,*' one day 
observed to a gentleman, with whom he was 
conversing on the sobject of highway robberies, 
that these things were always mach exag- 
gerated. " Gentlemen," said he, *' will dine 
oat, and after drinking freely, attempt to walk 
home by themselves. They fall into the com- 
pany of loose fish of both sexes, get their 
ppckets emptied, and, perhaps, after tombling 
aboot in the road fur a couple of hours, become 
sobered, and then reel home with a story of 
their having been knocked down and plan- 



''what success have you had to-night? 
You have got something I know, for 
you are out of breath with running.** 

** You are out in your reckoning, 
madam," remarked the thie^ who was 
a handsome well-dressed yoimg fellow — 
** quite out of your reckoning — I 've 
missed the stuff, and, perhaps, commit- 
ted murder." 

** An4 what, then ; you did it in self- 
defence, I suppose— but you have got 
nothing, eh?** 

*• The 4evil a shilling!'* 

« You are a fool, Tom,, i^id a bim- 

fler,** resimied the virago— "Where's 
tichards? he went out with you, didn't 
he?** 

" He's in all probability with the 
gentleman whose name I mentioned just 
now — he's shot through the head, I 
believe.** 

** Shot !— dead ! — you don't mean to 
say, that you have suffisred them to 
murder him. Jack was a brave fellow, 
and wouldn't desert his friends at a pinch. 
You haven't left him, siurely ?" 

" But I have, though ;'* said the 
young man sharply. '< What the devil 
was I to do against three or four men ? 
I am lucky in getting off with a whole 
skin." 

" You are a coward— a rank coward ! 
Tyburn *s too good for you, you skulk- 
ing son of a ," cried the fury, red- 
dening with passion. " I have an ac- 
count to settle with you." 

** What the devil do you mean by 
that, Moll !" said the thief, jumping up 
from his seat, and using a menacing 
gesture: I tell you plainly, 1*11 put up 
with it no longer — we mtist part.** 

" Part, and be d d,'* replied his 

amiable companion ; '* if Jack escapes, 
he will cudgd thee soundly." 

*' He is safe enough, mother Brim- 
stone ; and as to yoiu* threats, I have had 
too nuuiy not to be well used to them — 
you dare not 'peach, and you can do me 
no harm in any other way.** 

" I shall live to see thee himg, gal- 
lows-bird!" 

<' You may swing, yourself, mistress 
MolL" 

" If I do, I pray that it may not be 
in the company of a chicken hearted 
wretch like thee." 

** You may die a worse death, my 
sweet little Jezebel;" continued the 
young man, who had by this time work- 
ed up his companion into a paroxysm of 
rage and mortification. Her well rouged 
&ce assiuned a deeper tinge of red, her 
eyes seemed about to start from their 
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soclcets, and she flew at the speaker 
with the intention of inscribing her re- 
sentment on his countenance ; while he, 
very coolly seizing her arms, forced her 
back into a chair, and laughed at her 
impotent rage. She spat in his face, 
and kicked his shins ; but he took both 
very quietly, and held her down until 
her passion had subsided. This was in- 
dicated by a shower of tears, which had 
niore effect upon her companion than 
kicking and Emitting; but he was a 
young man, and thou^ deeply plunged 
in vice, was ignorant of the fact that 
females were always prepared with such 
an appeal to the sterner sex. Hostilities 
now ceased by mutual consent, and the 
belligerents commenced a conversation 
of a less violent description. 

« Tom Walters," said the fody, smil- 
ing through her tears, which had streak- 
ed her rouged face in a ludicrous 
manner, ** you don't use me well — What 
have you met with to-night, and what 
has become of poor Jack? You don't 
mean to say that he has been killed?" 

" Ay, but I do. Harkee ; we tried 
the crowd at my lady's concert, and got 
nothing but an old dowager's tortoise- 
shell snuff-box ; we then went on to the 
Park. A chair came up; we stopped 
it; there was an old fellow inside, and 
as I looked through the glass, I saw 
him lug out a small pistol ; but before 
he had time to fire, I nicked him. Just 
at the moment up ran a sentinel. Jack's 
pistol missed fire, and the soldier in- 
stantly shot him. I was then one against 
four, and I had a hard run to esc^e 
the chairmen, who followed me at fUll 
cry, out of the Park.*' 

** It's a bad job, Tom," remarked the 
lad^ : *' poor fellow ! I hope he died 
easily, and didn't linger." 

" I hope so, too," said Walters ; for 
the same reason, no doubt, namely, that 
the wounded thief might not have time 
to make a confession implicating his 
accomplices. 

The conversation was here suddenly 
interrupted by a loud knocking at the 
door, which caused Walters to turn pale 
with afiright ; but women are seldom at 
a loss for expedients in time of danger, 
and having directed her paramour to 
escape by the top of the house, she pro- 
ceeded to the door, which, after a good 
deal of well feigned difficulty in with- 
drawing the bolts, &c. was opened to 
the knockers (three officers), who im- 
mediately commenced a strict but fruit- 
less search. Their game had got clear 
off, over the roo& of the adjoining 



houses, and had contrived to drop into 
the street just as his pursuers entered. 

One frosty morning, while the snow 
was on the ground, and the wind blew in 
keen gusts, a wretched looking man 
stood shivering in a dark alley near 
Charing Cross. His attenuated frame, 
and wo-begone aspect ; his once showy, 
but now soiled and tattered apparel, 
bespoke utter destitution; he looked 
more than half starved, as indeed he 
was. The alley led into the Strand, 
and on the opposite side of the way was 
a baker's shop teeming with hot bread. 
The eyes of the wretched man glared 
like those of a hungry wolf, on the 
smoking provender, and first looking 
about him to see that he was not watch- 
ed, he suddenly darted across the road, 
and snatching a loaf from the window, 
fled from the spot with all the speed that 
his feeble frame allowed. But the act 
was witnessed by several persons, and a 
hue and cry commenced, the thief was 
hotly pursued, and of course soon taken 
with the proofs of his guilt upon him. 

With tears in his eyes the miserable 
man protested he was starving; but it 
availed him not, and he was dragged to 
the police office, and two hours after- 
wards placed at the bar. 

Evidence of the theft having been 
given, the thief was asked what he had 
to say in his defence. His defence was 
hunger, biting hunger, and his appear- 
ance testified that he spoke the truth; 
his misery was such as could not fail to 
make an impression, even in a police 
office. The baker, from whom he had 
stolen the loaf, was not without bowels, 
and although he had often suffered from 
similar depredations, his heart yearned 
towards the poor wretch, who received 
his discharge. The magistrate, too, 
"albeit unused to the melting mood," 
put his hand into his pocket to relieve 
the prisoner, when suddenly, to the sur- 
prise of all present, he withheld the in- 
tended donation, and fixing his eyes 
intently on the prisoner, he cried, '* Ha! 
what do I see ! good heaven ! 'tis the 
very man who attacked and wounded 
me in the Park r— put on his hat, 
gaoler." 

This was immediately done, and all 
doubt in the mind of the magistrate was 
removed — Tom Walters, the footpad, 
stood before him. Dreading to return 
to his old haunts, and suspicious of his 
abandoned associates, he had skulked in 
obscure corners from the period of his 
escape from the officers, and suffered the 
2c2 
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lingering tonnents of a guilty conscience 
and a wasting frame. 

The reader, who would trace to its 
close the history of this wretched man, 
is referred to the Newgate Calendar, 
where the penitent criminal, the hang- 
man, the cart, and the crowd at Tyburn, 
are so often and so graphically described. 
E. F. 



THE MAIN TRUCK; OR, A 
LEAP FOR LIFE. 

BT W. LEOGETT. 

** Stand still ! How fearfol 
And diccy *t is, to cast one's eyes so low !** 

"The raarmaring sorge. 
That on ih* nnnninbered idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so high :— I'll look no more. 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong." Shakapeare, 

Among the many agreeable associates 
whom my different cniisings and wan- 
derings have brought me acquainted 
with, I can scarcely call to mind a more 
pleasant and companionable one than 
Tom Scupper. Poor fellow ! he is dead 
and gone now — a victim to that code of 
false honour, which has robbed the navy 
of too many of its choicest officers. Tom 
and I were messmates during a short 
and delightful cruise, and, for a good 
part of the time, we belonged to the 
same watch. He was a great hand to 
spin yarns, which, to do him justice, 
he sometimes told tolerably well: and 
many a long mid-watch has his fund of 
anecdote and sea stories caused to slip 
pleasantly away. We were lying, in the 
little schooner to which we were attached, 
in the open roadstead of Laguyra, at sin- 
gle anchor, when Tom told me the story 
which I am about to relate, as nearly as 
I can remember, in his own words. A 
vessel from Baltimore had come into 
Laguyra that day, and by her I had re- 
ceived letters from home, in one of 
which there was a piece of intelligence 
that weighed very heavily on my spirits. 
For some minutes after our watch com- 
meneedi Tom and I walked the deck in 
silence, which was soon, however, inter- 
rupted by my talkative companion, who, 
perceiving my depression, and wishing 
to divert my thoughts, began as fol- 
lows: — 

The last cruise I made in the Medi- 
terranean was in Old Ironsides, as we 
used to caH our gallant fVigate. We had 
been backing and filling for several 
months on the western coast of Africa, 
frooi the Canaries down to Messurado, 



in search of slave traders ; and during 
that time we had some pretty heavy 
weather. When we reached the Straits, 
there was a spanking wind blowing from 
about west-south-west; so we squared 
away, and without coming -to at the 
Rock, made a straight wake for old Ma- 
hon, the general rendezvous and place of 
refitting for our squadrons in the Medi- 
terranean. Immediately on arriving 
there, we warped in alongside the arse- 
nal quay, where we stripped ship to 
a girtline, broke out the holds, tiers, 
and store-rooms, and gave a regular- 
built overhauling from stem to stem. 
For a while, every body was busy, and 
all seemed bustle and confusion. Orders 
and replies, in loud and dissimilar voices, 
the shrill pipings of the different boat- 
swains* mates, each attending to sepa- 
rate duties, and the mingled clatter and 
noise of various kinds of work, all going 
on at the same time, gave something of 
the stir and animation of a dock-yard to 
the usually quiet arsenal of Mahon. 
The boatswain and his crew were en- 
gaged in fitting a new gang of rigging ; 
the gunner in repairing his breechings 
and gun-tackles; the fo*castle-men in 
caulking ; the top-men in sending down 
the yards and upper spars; the holders 
and waisters, in white-washing and holy- 
stoning; and even the poor marines 
were kept busy, like beasts of burden, in 
carrying breakers of water on their 
backs. On the quay, near the ship, the 
smoke of the armourer*s forge,which had 
been hoisted out and sent ashore^ as- 
cended in a thick black column through 
the clear blue sky; from one of the 
neighbouring white stone warehouses; 
the sound of saw and hammer told that 
the carpenters were at work ; near by, a 
livelier rattling drew attention to the 
cooper, who in the open air was tighten- 
ing the water-casks; and not far re- 
moved, under a temporary shed, formed 
of spare studding-sails and tarpaulins, 
sat the sailmaker and his assistants, re- 
pairing the sails which had been rent by 
the many storms we had encountered. 

Many hands, however, make light 
work, and in a very few days all was 
accomplished; the stays and shipouds 
were set up and new rattled down; the 
yards crossed, the ruiming-rigging rove, 
and sails bent ; and the old craft, fresh 
painted and all a-taunt-o, looked as fine 
as a midshipman on liberty. In place 
of the storm-stumps, which had been 
stowed away among the booms and other 
spare spars, amidships, we had sent up cap 
to'gallant-masts and royal-poles, with a 
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sheave for sky-sails, and hoist enough 
for sky-scrapers above them: so you may 
judge the old frigate looked pretty taut. 
There was a Dutch line ship in the har- 
bour ; but though we only carried forty- 
four to her eighty, her main-truck would 
hardly have reached to our royal-mast 
head. The side-boys, whose duty it was 
to lay aloft and furl the sky-sails, looked 
no bigger on the yard than a good sized 
duff for a midshipman's mess, and the 
main-truck seemed not half as large as 
the Turk*s-head knot on the manropes 
of the accommodation ladder. 

When we had got every thing ship- 
shape and man-of-war fashion, we hauled 
out again, and took our berth about half 
way between the Arsenal and Hospital 
Island; and a pleasant view it gave us 
of the town and harbour of old Mahon, 
one of the safest and most tranquil places 
of anchorage in the world. The water 
of this beautiful inlet — ^which, though it 
makes about four miles into the land, is 
not much over a quarter of a mile in 
width — is scarcely ever ruffled by a 
storm; and on the delightful afternoon 
to which I now refer, it lay as still and 
motionless as a polished mirror, except 
when broken into momentary ripples by 
the paddles of some passing waterman. 
What little wind we had in the fore part 
of the day, died away at noon; and, 
though the first dog-watch was almost 
out, and the sun was near the horizon, 
not a breath of air had risen to disturb 
the deep serenity of the scene. The 
Dutch liner, which lay not far from us, 
was so clearly reflected in the glassy sur- 
face of the water, that there was not a 
rope about her, from her mainstay to 
her signal halliards, which the eye could 
not distinctly trace in her shadowy and 
inverted image. The buoy of our best 
bower floated abreast of our larboard bow; 
and that, too, was so strongly imaged, 
that its entire bulk seemed to lie above 
the water, just resting on it, as if up- 
borne on a sea of molten lead; except 
when now and then the wringing of a 
swab, or the dashing of a bucket over- 
board from the head, broke up the 
shadow for a moment, and shewed the 
substance but half its former apparent 
size. A small polacca craft had got un- 
derway from Mahon in the course of the 
Ibrenoon, intending to stand over to 
Barcelona; but it fell dead calm just 
before she reached the chops of the har- 
bour; and there she lay, as motionless 
upon the blue surface, as if she were 
only part of a mimic scene, from the 
pencil of some accomplished painter. 
Her broad cotton lateen sails, as they 



hung drooping from the slanting and 
taper yards, shone with a glistening 
whiteness that contrasted beautifully 
with the dark flood in which they were 
reflected ; and the distant sound of the 
guitar, which one of the sailors was list- 
lessly playing on her deck, came sweetly 
over the water, and harmonized well with 
the quiet appearance of every thing 
around. The white- washed walls of the 
lazaretto, on a verdant headland at the 
mouth of the bay, glittered like silver in 
the slant rays of the sun; and some of its 
windows were burnished so brightly bythe 
level beams, that it seemed as if the whole 
interioroftbe edifice were in flames. On 
the opposite side, the romantic and pic- 
turesque ruins of fort St. Philip, &intly 
seen, acquired double beauty from being 
tipped with the declining light ; and the 
clusters of ancient-looking windmills, 
which dot the green eminences along the 
bank, added, by the motionless state of 
their wings, to the effect of the unbroken 
tranquillity of the scene. 

Even on board our vessel a degree of 
stillness, unusual for a man-of-war, pre- 
vailed among the crew. It was the hour 
of their evening meal ; and the low hum 
that came from the gun-deck had an in- 
distinct and buzzing sound, which, like 
the tiny song of bees of a warm summer 
noon, rather heightened than diminbhed 
the charm of the surrounding quiet. 
The spar-deck was almost deserted. The 
quartermaster of the watch, with his spy- 
glass in his band, and dressed in a frock 
and trowsers of snowy whiteness, stood 
aft upon the tafferel, erect and motion- 
less as a statue, keeping the usual look- 
out. A group of some half a dozen 
sailors had gathered together on the 
forecastle, where they were supinely ly- 
ing, under the shade of the bulwarks ; 
and here and there, upon the gun-slides 
along the gangway, sat three or four 
others — one, with his clothes-bag beside 
him, overhauling his simple wardrobe ; 
another working a set of clues for some 
&vourite officer's hammock ; and a third 
engaged, perhaps, in carving his name 
in rude letters upon the handle of a jack- 
knife, or in knotting a laniard by which 
to suspend it round his neck. 

On the top of the boom-cover, and in 
the full glare of the level sun, lay black 
Jake, the jig-maker of the ship, and a 
striking specimen of African peculiari- 
ties, in whose single person they were 
all strongly developed. His flat nose 
was dilated to unusual width, and his 
ebony cheeks fairly glistened with de- 
light, as he looked up at the gambols of 
a large monkey, which, clinging to the 
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main-stayy just above Jake*s woolly head, 
was chattering and grinnhig back at the 
n^ro, as if there existed some means of 
mutual intelligence between them. It 
was my watch on deck, and I had been 
standing several minutes leaning on the 
main fiferail, amusing myself by observ- 
ing the antics of the black and his con- 
genial playmate; but, at length, tiring 
of the rude mirth, had turn^ towar£ 
the tafferel, to gaze on the more agree- 
able features of that scene which I have 
feebly attempted to describe. Just at 
that moment a shout and a merry laugh 
burst upon my ear, and looking quickly 
round, to ascertain the cause of the un- 
usual sound on a frigate's deck, I saw 
little Bob Stay (as we called our com- 
modore's son) standing half-way up the 
main hatch ladder, clapping his hands, 
and looking aloft at some object that 
seemed to inspire him with a deal of 
glee. A single glance to the main-yard 
explained the occasion of his merriment. 
He had been coming up from the gun- 
deck, when Jacko, perceiving him on the 
ladder, dropped suddenly down from the 
main-stay, and running along the boom- 
cover, leaped upon Bob's shoulder, 
seized his cap from his head, and imme- 
diately darted up the maintop -sail sheet, 
and thence to the bunt of the main-yard, 
where he now sat, picking threads from 
the tassel of his prize, and occasionally 
scratching his side and chattering, as If 
with exultation for the success of his 
mischief. But Bob was a sprightly, ac- 
tive little fellow ; and though he could 
not climb quite as nimbly as the monkey, 
yet he had no mind to lose bis cap 
without an effort to regain it. Perhaps 
he was more strongly incited to make 
chase after Jacko from noticing me to 
smile at his plight, or by the loud laugh 
of Jake, who seemed inexpressibly de- 
lighted at the occurrence, and endea- 
voured to evince, by tumbling about the 
boom-cloth, shaking his huge misshapen 
head, and sundry other grotesque actions, 
the pleasure for which he had no words. 

** Ha, you d — d rascal, Jacko, hab you 
no more respec' for de young officer den 
to steal his cab ! We bring you to de 
gangway, you black nigger, and give you 
a dozen on de bare back for a tief.*' 

The monkey looked down from his 
perch as if he understood the threat 
of the negro, and chattered a sort of 
defiance in answer. 

** Ha, ha! Massa Stay, he say you 
mus* ketch him *fore you flog him; and 
it's no so easy for a midshipman in 
boots to ketch a monkey barefoot." 



A red spot mounted to the cheek of 
little Bob, as he cast one glance of of- 
fended pride at Jake, and then sprang 
across the deck to the Jacob's ladder. In 
an instant he was half waj up the rig- 
ging, running over the ratlmes as lightly 
as if they were an easy flight of stairs, 
whilst the shrouds scarcely quivered 
beneath his elastic motion. In a secoiyl 
more, his hand was on the futtocks. 

** Massa Stay V* cried Jake, who some- 
times, from being a ^vourite, ventured 
to take liberties with the younger o^ 
fleers, « Massa Stay, you best crawl 
through de lubber's hole — it take a sailor 
to climb the futtock shroud." 

But he had scarcely time to utter 
bis pretended caution before Bob was 
in the top. The monkey, in the mean- 
while, had waited his approach until he 
had got nearly up the rigging, when it 
suddenly put the cap on its own head, 
and running along Uie yard to the op- 
posite side of the top, sprang up a rope, 
and thence to the topmast backstay, up 
which it ran to the topmast cross-trees, 
where it again quietly seated itself and 
resumed its work of picking the tassel 
to pieces. For several minutes I stood 
watching my little messmate follow Jacko 
from one piece of rigging to another, the 
monkey all the while seeming to exert 
only as much agility as was necessary 
to dude the pursuer, and pausing when- 
ever the latter appeared to be growing 
weary of the chase. At last, by this 
kind of manoeuvring, the mischievous 
animal succeeded in enticing Bob as high 
as the royal-mast-head, when sqpringing 
suddenly on the royal-stay, it ran nim- 
bly down to the foretop-gallant-mast- 
head, thence down the rigging to the 
foretop, when leaping on the foreyard 
it ran out to the yard-arm, and hung 
the cap on the end of the studding- 
-sail boom, where, taking its seat, it 
raised a loud and exulting chattering. 
Bob by this time was completely tired 
out, and, perhaps, unwilling to return 
to the deck to be laughed at for his 
fruitless chase, he sat down in the royal 
cross-trees ; while those who had been 
attracted by the sport, returned to their 
usual avocations or amusements. The 
monkey, no longer the object of pursuit 
or attention, remained but a little while 
on the yard-arm; but soon taking up 
the cap, returned in towards the slings, 
and dropped it down upon deck. 

Some little piece of duty occurred at 
this moment to engage me, as soon as 
which was performed, I walked aft, and 
leaning my elbow on the tafferel, was 
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quickly lost in the recollection of scenes 
very difTerent from the small pantomime 
I had just been witnessing. Soothed by 
the low hum of the crew, and by the 
quiet loveliness of every thing around, 
my thoughts had travelled far away from 
the realities of my situation, when I was 
suddenly startled by a cry from black 
Jake, which brought me on the instant 
back to consciousness. << My God! 
Massa Scupper !" cried he, << Massa 
Stay is on de main -truck ! '* 

A cold shudder ran through my vein$ 
as the word reached my ear. I cast my 
eyes up — it was too true ! The adveii- 
turous boy, after resting on the royal 
cross-trees, had been sei2ed with a wish 
to go still higher, and impelled by one 
of those impulses by which men are 
sometimes instigated to place themselves 
in situations of imminent peril, without 
a possibility of good resulting from the 
exposure, he had climbed the sky -sail 
pole, and at the moment of my looking 
up, was actually standing on the main- 
truck ! a small circular piece of wood on 
the very summit of the loftiest mast, 
and at a height so great from the deck 
that my brain turned dizzy as I looked 
up at lum. The reverse of Virgil's line 
was true in thb instance. It was com- 
paratively easy to ascend — but to de- 
scend — ^my head swam round, and my 
stomach felt sick at thought of the perils 
comprised in that one word. There 
was nothing above him or around him 
but the empty air— and beneath him, 
nothing but a point, a mere point — a 
small, unstable wheel, that seemed no 
bigger from the deck than the button on 
the end of a foil, and the taper sky-sail 
pole itself scarcely larger than the blade. 
Dreadful temerity ! If he should attempt 
to stoop, what could he take hold of to 
steady his descent? His feet quite co- 
vered up the small and fearful platform 
that he stood upon, and beneath that a 
long, smooth, naked spar, which seem- 
ed to bend with his weight, was all that 
upheld him from destruction. An at- 
tempt to get down from " that bad emi- 
nence,' would be almost certain death ; 
he would inevitably lose his equilibrium, 
and be precipitated to the deck, a crush- 
ed and shapeless mass! Such was the 
nature of the thoughts that crowded 
through my mind as I first raised my 
eye, and saw the terrible truth of Jake*s 
exclamation. What was to be done in 
the pressing and horrible exigency? To 
hail him, and inform him of his danger, 
would be but to ensure his ruin. In- 
deed, I fancied that the rash boy already 



perceived the imminence of his peril; 
and I half thought that I could see his 
limbs begin to quiver, and his cheek 
turn deadly pale. Every moment I ex- 
pected to see the dreadful catastrophe. I 
could not bear to look at him, and vet 
could not withdraw my gaze. A mm 
came over my eyes, and a &intness over 
my heart. The atmosphere seemed to 
grow thick, and to tremble and waver 
like the hieiated air around a furnace : the 
tnast appeared to totter, and the ship to 
pa^ from under my feet. I myself had 
the sensations of one about to fall from 
a great height, and making a strong ef- 
fort to recover myself, like that of a 
dreamer who fancies he is shoved from a 
precipice, I staggered up against the 
bulwarks. 

When my eyes were once turned from 
the dreadful object to which they had 
been rivetted, my sense and conscious- 
ness came back. I looked around me— 
the deck was already crowded with peo- 
ple. The intelligence of poor Bob*s 
temerity had spread through the ship 
like wild -fire — as such news always wiU 
— and the ofiScers and crew were all 
crowding to the deck to behold the ap- 
palling — the heart-rending spectacle. 
Every one, as he looked up, turned 
pale, and his eye became fastened in 
silence on the truck — ^like that of a spec- 
tator of an execution on the gallows— 
with a stedfast, unblinking and intense, 
yet abhorrent gaze, as if momentarily 
expecting a &tal termination to the 
awful suspense. No one made a sug- 
gestion — ^no one spoke. Every feelings 
every faculty seemed to be absorbed and 
swallowed up in one deep, intense emo- 
tion of agony. Once the first lieute- 
nant seized the trumpet, as if to h|ul 
poor Bob, but he had scarce raised it 
to his lips when his arm dropped again, 
and sunk listlessly down beside him, as 
if from a sad consciousness of the utter 
inutility of what he had been going to 
say. Every soul in the ship was now on 
the spar-deck, and every eye was turned 
to the main-truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among 
the crew about the gangway, and di- 
rectly after another face was added to 
those on the quarter-deck — ^it was that 
of the commodore, Bob's father. He 
had come alongside in a shore-boat, 
without having been noticed by a sinsle 
eye, so intense and universal was the in- 
terest that had fastened every gaze upon 
the spot where poor Bob stood trembling 
on the awful verge of fate. The com- 
modore asked not a question, uttered 
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not a syllable. He was a dark-faced, 
austere man, and it was thought by 
some of the midshipmen that he enter- 
tained but little affection for his son. 
However that might have been, it was 
certain that be treated him with pre- 
cisely the same strict discipline that he 
did the other young officers, or if there 
was any difference at all it was not in 
favour of Bob. Some who pretended 
to have studied his character closely, 
affirmed that he loved his boy too well 
to qpoil him, and that intending him for 
the arduous profession in which he had 
himself risen to fiune and eminence, he 
thought it would be of service to him to 
experience some of its privations and 
hardships in the outset. 

The arrival of the commodore changed 
the direction of several eyes, which now 
turned on him, to trace what emotions 
the danger of bis son would occasion. 
But their scrutiny was foiled. By no 
outward sign did he shew what was pass- 
ing within. His eye still retained its 
severe expression, his brow the slight 
frown which it usually wore, and his 
lip its haughty curl. Immediately on 
reaching the deck he had ordered a ma- 
rine to hand him a musket, and with 
this stepping aft, and getting on the 
look-out block, he raised it to his 
shoulder, and took a deliberate aim at 
his son, at the same time hailing him, 
without a trumpet^ in his voice of 
thunder: 

"Robert!" cried he, "jump! jump 
overboard ! or 1*11 fire at you !" 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it 
was plain that he was tottering, for his 
arms were thrown out like those of one 
scarcely able to retain his balance. The 
commodore raised his voice again, and 
in a quicker and more energetic tone, 
cried, 

"Jump! 'tis your only chance for 
life." 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth, before the body was seen to 
leave the truck and spring out into the 
air. A sound, between a shriek and 
groan, burst from many lips. The fether 
spoke not — sighed not — indeed he did 
not seem to breathe. For a moment of 
intense agony a pin might have been 
heard to drop on deck. With a rush 
like that of a cannon-ball, the body de- 
scended to the water, and before the 
waves closed over it, twenty stout fellows, 
among them several officers, had dived 
from the bulwarks. Another short pe- 
riod of bitter suspehse ensued. It rose 
— he was alive ! his atms were seen to 



move ! he struck out towards the ship ! 
— and despite the discipline of a man-of- 
war, three loud huzzas, an outburst of 
unfeigned and unrestrainable joy from 
the hearts of our crew of five hundred 
men, pealed through the air, and made 
the welkin* ring. Till this moment 
the old commodore had stood unmoved. 
The eyes, that glistened with pleasure, 
now sought his face, saw that it was ashy 
pale. He attempted to descend the 
horse-block, but his knees bent under 
him ; he seemed to gasp for breath, and 
put up his hand, as if to tear open his 
vest; but before he accomplished h^ 
object, he sta^ered forward, and would 
have fallen on the deck, had he not been 
caught by old black Jake. He was 
borne into his cabin, where the surgeon 
attended him, whose utmost skill was 
required to restore his mind to its usual 
equability and self-command, in which 
he at last happily succeeded. As soon 
as he recovered from the dreadful shock, 
he sent for Bob, and had a long confi- 
dential conference with him ; and it was 
noticed, when the little fellow left the 
cabin that he was in tears. The next 
day we sent down our taunt and dashy 
poles, and replaced them with the stump- 
to*gallant-masts ; and on the third, we 
weighed anchor, and made sail for Gib- 
raltar. 



STEAM. 



[We find that a correspondent of the 
Merthyr Guardian^ has sent to the 
Editor the following lines by way of 
postcript to the article on Steam, given 
in our 11 th number,] 

Ye lovers of being in motion, 
Of flying in air do not dream. 

Of wings, or galloons, form no notion. 
There 's nothing like going by steam. 

The swiftness of racers surpasses 

A thought — on the course as they 
gleam. 

But, believe me, they sink to mere asses. 
Compared with the swiftness of steam. 

Philosophers tell us strange stories. 
Here the sun sends, to light us, his 
beam, - 

But I il never believe but his glories 
Would travel much faster by steam. 

Steam furnishes washing and cooking. 
Saves all the expense of a team. 

Sews gloves, and makes shoes without 
looking, 
So clever and nimble is steam. 
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It will soon have another appliance — 
Ye authors, get ready your theme. 

Rejoice, all ye lovers of science. 
For books will be written by steam. 

That poets should ask inspiration 
Of the Nine, is a fabulous dream, 

They will soar to a far higher station 
Than Ida — when lifted by steam. 

Should metaphysicians be puzzled, 
Or statesmen bewildered, I deem, 

Whoever is pos'd or bamboozled. 
Will find every thing cleared up by 



Rejoice, ye that love ease and pleasure. 
Who think bus*ness a wearisome theme. 

Sit still, and contemplate at leisure — 
Your work's all accomplished by 
steam. 

Ye ladies ! so apt to be nervous, 
When driven o*er hill, or through 
stream. 

No tricks can gay horses now serve us. 
While we glide along swiftly by steam. 

What would ancient philosophers think 
on't. 
How strange to their notions 'twould 
seem, 
Could they from their graves have a 
blink on*t. 
And see the world going by steam. 

Then haste, ye that fain would get money. 
And are always projecting some scheme. 

Make hay, while the weather is sunny, 
Aud seize the advantage of steam, 

Bronhudden. 



NOTES OF A READER. 

A CHINESE ENTERTAINMENT. 

[From the journal of a missionary'] 

In company with several gentlemen of 
the fiMtory, we dined with Honqua, an 
eminent Hong merchant, at his house 
on the other side of the water. He lives 
in Chinese magnificence, and the enter- 
tainment was of the most sumptuous 
kind. The whole house and premises 
were brilliantly illuminated with lamps. 
The decorations of the rooms, and the 
style of the furniture, were splendid 
and curious, but absolutely indescribable, 
otherwise than in the general terms — 
that everything was according to the 
perfection of Chinese taste. The din- 
ner, which lasted nearly four hours, con- 
sisted of between thirty and forty courses, 
including all the luxuries of the. clime 
and the season, served upon China table- 
ware of the richest patterns. To at- 
tempt a description here, would be 



hopeless, for every thing was so thoroughly 
national, that to be understood would 
require more knowledge of the manners 
of this singular people than many of our 
countrymen possess, and certainly much 
more than we could have learned with- 
out seeing, hearing, and tasting for our- 
selves. Before each guest were placed 
a pair of chop-sticks and a silver spoon, 
with a plate resembling a saucer, and a 
small cup to serve for a wine-glass. The 
first course consisted of various sweet- 
meats, to which every one helped him- 
self, from the dishes which were placed 
down the middle of the table. Pre- 
sently the wine (prepared from rice, and 
not unpleasant to the taste) was poured 
warm from a silver vessel like a tea-pot, 
into the small cups before us. In pledg- 
ing healths, this cup is held between 
both hands ; the parties then exchanging 
courteous looks and bows, drink it o^ 
and each turns the inside of the cup 
towards the other, to shew that the 
whole has been fairly drunk; it being 
deemed a great incivility to leave any 
liquor at the bottom. More substantial 
provisions, in basins and tureens, were 
next set upon the table, every one 
choosing for himself from the nameless 
and bewildering diversity of soups and 
made-dishes, composed offish, beef, mut- 
ton, fowls, ducks, geese, quails, pigeons, 
pigeons* eggSf turtle, &c., &c., all in a 
stewed form, for the most part very 
palatable, and not pungently seasoned. 
A salt-cellar and a saucer of soy, before 
each person, enabled him to heighten 
the flavour of the food to his own taste. 
Towards the conclusion, besides a se- 
cond course of sweetmeats, basins of 
boiled rice, quite dry, were set before 
all the company, with cups of tea ; the 
tea, as usual, being prepared in each 
cup, with hot water poured upon the 
leaves, and without either cream or 
sugar. The cloth was then removed, 
and the table covered with a profusion 
of the. most delicious fruits. These 
were accompanied by Madeira wine, 
which was drunk, like every other 
beverage here, out of cups of the most 
delicate and exquisitely beautiful porce- 
lain. 

The greatest rarity, however, after 
this feast, was the sight of a Chinese 
bride. The son of our host having been 
married a few days before, we were ho- 
noured (according to the usage of the 
country, during the honey-moon) with 
permission to look at his wife, as she 
stood at the door of her apartment, 
while we were passing out. The lady 
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was surrounded by several old women, 
who held tapers and lamps above and 
about her, that we might have a more 
complete view of her figure and attire. 
She was a young person, (perhaps 
seventeen years of age), of middle sta- 
ture, with very agreeable features, and 
a light complexion, though she seemed 
to us to have used paint. She wore a 
scarlet roble, superbly trimmed with 
gold, which completely covered her from 
the shoulders to the ground. The 
sleeves were very full, and along the 
bottom ran a beautiful fringe of small 
bells. Her head-dress sparkled with 
jewels, and was most elegantly beaded 
with rows of pearl, encircling it like a 
a coronet ; from the front of which a 
brilliant angular ornament hung over 
her forehead, and between her eye- 
brows. She stood in a modest and 
graceful attitude, having her eyes fixed 
on the floor, though she occasionally 
raised them, with a glance of timid cu- 
riosity, towards the spectators. Her 
hands, joined together, but folded in 
her rob^ she lifted several times towards 
her face, and then lowered them very 
slowly. Her attendants, presuming that 
the guests would be gratified with a 
peep at that consummation of Chinese 
beauty — the lady's feet—raised the hem 
of the mantle from hers for a moment 
or two : they were of the most diminu- 
tive kind, and reduced to a mere point 
at the toe. Her shoes, like the rest of 
her bridal apparel, were scarlet, em- 
broidered with gold. In justice to the 
poor creature, during this torturing ex- 
hibition (as we imagine it must have 
been to her), her demeanour was natu- 
ral and becoming; and once or twice 
something like half a smile, for an in- 
stant, shewed that she was not entirely 
unconscious of the admiration which 
her appearance excited, nor much dis- 
pleased by it. 

A DAY AT ATHENS. 
BY N. F. WILLIS. 

Took a walk by sunset to the Ilissus. I 
passed, on the way, the " Lantern of 
Demosthenes,'* a small, octagonal build- 
ing of marble, adorned with splendid 
columns, and a beautifully-sculptured 
frieze, in which it is said the orator used 
to shut himself for a month, with his 
head half shaved, to practise his orations. 
The Franciscan convent, Byron's resi- 
sidence while in Athens, was built ad- 
joining it. It is now demolished. The 
poet's name is written with his c^n 
hand, on a marble slab of the wall. 



I left the city by the gate of Hadrian, 
and walked on to the temple of Jupiter 
Oljrmpus. It crowns a small elevotloii 
on the northern bank of the Ilissus* It 
was once beyond all comparison the 
largest and most costly building in the 
world. During seven hundred years it 
employed the attention of the rulers of 
Greece, from Pisistratus to Hadrian, 
and was never quite completed. As a 
ruin, it is the most beautiful object I 
ever saw. Thirteen columns of Pentelic 
marble, partly connected by a frieze, 
are all that remain. They are of the 
flowery Corinthian order, and sixty feet 
in height, exclusive of base or capital. 

Three perfect columns stand separate 
from the rest, and rise from the midst of 
that solitary plain with an e£Pect that, 
to my mind, is one of the highest sub- 
limity. The sky might rest on them. 
They seem made to sustain it. As I lay 
on the parched grass, and gazed on them 
in the glory of a Grecian simset, they 
seemed to me proportioned for a conti- 
nent. The mountains I saw between 
them were not designed with more am- 
plitude, nor corresponded more nobly 
to the sky above. 

The people of Athens have a super- 
stitious reverence for these ruins. Dod- 
well says, " The single column towards 
the western extremity was thrown down, 
xnany years ago, by a Turkish voivode, 
for the sake of the materials, which 
were employed in constructing the great 
mosque of the bazaar. The Athenians 
relate, that after it was thrown down, 
the three others nearest to it were heard 
to lament the loss of their sister ! and 
these nocturnal lamentations did not 
cease till the sacrilegious voivode was 
destroyed by poison." 

Two of the columns, connected by 
one immense slab, are surmounted by a 
small building, now in ruins, but once 
the hermitage of a Greek monk. Here 
he passed his life, seventy feet in the 
air, sustained by two of the most grace- 
ful columns of Greece. A basket, low- 
ered by a line, was filled by the pious 
every morning, but the romantic eremite 
was never seen. With the lofty Aero* 
polls crowned with temples just beyond 
him, the murmuring lUssus below, the 
thyme-covered sides of Hymettus to the 
south, and the blue Egean stretching 
away to the west, his eye, at least, could 
never tire. There are times when I 
could envy him his lift above the world. 

I descended to the Fountain of CalUt''' 
hoe, which gushes from beneath a rock 
in the bed of the Ilissus, just below the 
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temple. ■ It is the scene of the death 
of the lotdy nyinph-mother of Gany- 
mede. The twilight air was laden with 
the fragrant thyme, and the songs of the 
Greek labourers returning from the 
fields, came &intly over the plains. Life 
seems too short, when every breath is a 
pleasure. I loitered about the clear and 
rocky lip of the fountain, till the po<^ 
below reflected the stars in its trembling 
bosom. The lamps began to twinkle in 
Athens, Hesperus rose over Mount Fen- 
telicas like a blazing lamp, the sky over 
Salamis faded down to the sober tint of 
night, and the columns of the Parthenon 
mingled into a single mass of shade. 
And so, I thought, as I strolled back to 
the city, concludes a day in Athens'— qiua 
at least, in my life, for which it is worth 
the trouble to have lived. 



AN IRISH ADVENTURE. 



Nay, I'll speak thatt which yon will 

Wonder at. Shakapeare* 

Miserable indeed, are the cabins of 
Ballygawley, with their roofs irregularly 
covered by nature with a green sward, 
which, at a little distance, strongly resem- 
bles a long neglected dunghill. On a 
nearer approach, the neck of a broken 
bottle, an old tea-cup, and sometimes a 
brogue (an old shoe) fixed on the end of 
a stick, and placed over the door, apprises 
the traveller, that that which at first he 
doubtless mistook for a dunghill, is a 
house of entertainment! a place where 
smuggled whiskey is publicly vended, in 
defiance of the numerous absurd and 
oppressive measures which the Board of 
Excise has adopted for its prevention, 
but which, instead of effecting this, have 
proved a curse to the country, and a 
greater scourge to the innocent than the 
guilty. 

On many of the humble taverns is 
written up, " Good dry lodgings," mean- 
ing every possible accommodation for 
the weary pedestrian, of which a notifi- 
cation is variously announced, such, for 
instance, as that already mentioned; 
sometimes a wisp of straw, tied to the 
end of a long rod, projecting upwards 
from the door, which promises only a 
bed ; sometimes a turf, with a tobacco- 
pipe suspended as the former, indicates 
a higher kind of entertainment, consist- 
ing of tea, sugar, and tobacco ; but if a 
besom be set up, the traveller may rest 
assured of refreshment of the very best 



kind, in which is induded whiskey of 
the « right sort." 

My driver happened to stop at one of 
these inferior houses to refresh his hcutet 
where five men and a young female were 
regaling over a bottle of whiskey, for the 
purpose, as they said, of " christening 
Donald's castle." This Donald had been 
married the day before, but having no 
house to live in, four good-natured neigh- 
bours volunteered their services to assist 
him and his bride to construct one . They 
accordingly had assembled at daylight, 
and in thirteen hours completed their 
task. The ''castle*' was finished, and 
the newly married couple were to occu- 
py it that very night ! Green heath com* 
posed the bed, a row of sods was to serve 
for a pillow, and Donald's " big coat," 
with Sally's cloak, had to answer for 
bed-clothes. 

Dennis KiUrooney, my " charioteer,** 
having comforted himself with a drop of 
the crater, set off at a good round pace, 
singing hastily a verse or two of an old 
song, which he usually quoted when aisy 
and comfortable. 

But the noatest of all was that beantiAil maid. 
At the door of whose cabin I 've oft left my 

spade ; 
From the window she 'd peep like a sly fairy 

elf. 
Crying, *<Mi8ther KiIroon«y, get oat wid 

yourself." 
If yon stop till I open the wicket, my dear, 
I Ml be making a noise which nobody can hear. 
Sure I always behaved as all jontlemen do. 
Who like roe are descended from Brian Bom. 

" Sure, I *m bothered now,** exclaimed 
Dennis, making a fiill stop; " and which 
road will I take, when there *8 just no 
road at all." 

" How far is Omagh ?** I inquired. 

"Never was there myself,** was the 
answer ; " sure I know *t is a great way." 

"Is it three miles?" 

" Fait ! and three miles would see you 
but a small part of the way." 

" Is it six miles, think ye?" 

"Och! *t is up entire^.*' 

«* Sure, that's Tim Connor. Will I 

ax him, your honour ? Tim Connor ! 

is it yourself?" bawling to a labouring 
man passing at the time ; " this the way, 

" You may say that,** was the answer. 

" Sure, you 'd see his black eye," said 
Dennis, when the man had passed. 

"Whose?" 

** Tim's, your honour, and myself give 
it him, I *m thinking. Will I tell you 
all about it? Why then he comes up to 
me at Donnybrook Fair, last Friday 
night it was (blessed be the (2ay), and 
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tneself sitting down as aury as an old 
glove— and *Dan?' says he.— 'Here!* 
says I.— 'There,' says he.— 'Where?* 

says I *WeU,* sayshe.— « What?* says 

I._« lt»s cowld,* says he.—* It is,* says I. 
— « Ho !* says he.— ' Ha !* says I.— 'The 
devil,* says he. — * Yourself,* says I. And 
then there was a holy row,* and a cry for 
shilehihs and whiskey-^and mese/fblacked 
the eye of Tim Connor." 

« But, Dennis,** said I, interrupting 
him, " this must be Omagh.** 

«' You may say that — I '11 be thinking 
it's just like it." 

«* Well, then, draw up to the Cat and 
Cullender, and let me out. I shall re- 
main here to-night.** 

" You '11 remain here to-night ?*' 

« Yes— what then ?** 

«' Then you won't go anyfurder,** 

" Very true — so here 's your fere.** 

At thfa moment I observed a post- 
chaise stop before the door, from which 
three gentlemen alighted. Their faces 
were ^oailiar to me, and I recognized, in 
an instant, Captain Kildare, Colonel As- 
pen, and a Mr. Bragster, whom, as he 
observed, " they had kindly given a l^ 
from London;** for Mr. B., though lusty, 
was a very sparing man, who never threw 
away a penny carelessly. — " What right 
have post-boys," he used to say, "to ex- 
pect any thing— their master pays *em ; 
or, supposing you do give sixpence, or a 
shilling, 't is as much as they can de- 
mand.*' The travellers were of very op- 
posite character. The captain spent his 
money freely, as long as there was any 
to spend, «nd his friend the colonel 
thought he could never spend enough — 
ergo — the parsimonious Bragster found 
himself in excellent company. 

After a warm greeting on both sides, 
we entered the inn, and secured beds for 
the night. The first thing Mr. Bragster 
proposed was a hot supper, at the same 
time shrewdly observing to his friends, 
" you both look hungry ?*' and when the 
waiter made his appearance exclaimed, 
" now stir the fire and close the shutters 
fast — ^let fall the curtain — wheel the sofa 
round — now let us welcome peaceful 
evening in.'* 

" Feaceftil ! do you call it?** said the 
captain (who was beating the devil s tat- 



• A combative tarn seems oniversal among 
th« lower Irish, for I have oflen observed at 
their fairs, when tMio people begin to fight, the 
sarronnding crowd, as if compelled by an irre- 
sistible sympathy, woald in a few minutes be at 
loggerheads together. Bat in these cases there 
is no appearance of ill blood, either before or 
after the battle. 



too on the table, and glancing impatiently 
over a Directory of 1801, the only book 
in the room (half the ' Whole Duty of 
Man' excepted), "peaceful! why it *s 
blowing qtiite a hurricane." 

"Waiter!" drawled out the colonel, 
" bring me a glass of water ; I *m very 
thirsty." 

" Waiter !*' cried Bagster in astonish- 
ment : " don*t you remember the song. 

If with water you fill up your glasses. 
You Ml never do any thing wise. 

For wine is the steed oi Famassns, 
That hurries a bard to the skies. 

That *s the song my hther always quoted, 
when any one called for water." 

The supper now made its appearance, 
when Bragster, rubbing his hands, and 
throwing himself into a great arm-chair, 
called out, " I say, captain, allow me to 
help you ?'* 

" Thank'ye, but I'd rather help my- 
self." 

** So would I,** yawned out the colonel : 
" how sleepy I am !" 

Mr. B. having first plentifully supplied 
his own plate, kindly allowed us to help 
ourselves, and earnestly requested some 
bread-sauce. Now, bread-sauce was so 
particularly agreeable to this worthy 
gentleman's palate, that, unlike most 
people, he first made an attack upon that. 

•* I say," said the colonel, "youhav'nt 
eaten any of that bread- sauce, have ye ?** 

"Who, 1?— yes,— eh!" 

" 'Cause if you have — ** 

"Well, I have, what then?** 

" It 's all yoiu" own — you may take my 
share, I promise you," answered the 
colonel. 

Now, though Bragster's eyes sparkled 
at these worcb, " it 's all your own " (for 
he well knew that the captain and myself 
were no sauce eaters), yet it naturally 
occurred to him that some trick or other 
had been played with his fevourite bread- 
sauce. He tasted and tasted, but in- 
stead of fancying any unpleasant flavour, 
thought every mouthful more delicious 
than the former. At length, looking 
earnestly at colonel As^en and the cap- 
tain, he inquired, "what's the matter 
with the sauce?" 

"Why, I make it a rule,** said the 
former, "never to eat bread-sauce and 
bread-pudding at an inn ; you don't know 
what they put into it ; but this you do 
know, that *t is composed (to say the 
least) of all the dry odds and ends, 
scrapings, and rifif-raff, as I call it, of the 
kitchen." 

" I don*t believe it," said Bragster, 
surveying the sauce, and laying down his 
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knife and fork, ** I don't believe it, at a 
respectable inn like this." 

" No matter if you did, since you have 
already partaken plentifully of it. There 
is a vulgar saying, you must eat a peck 
of dirt before you die." 

" But I 've no idea of eating a peck of 
dirt, I assure you." 

" Well, well," muttered the captain, 
" what have / eaten in my time ! Why, 
I Ve been glad to eat a bit of my horse, 
and drink essence of dead men out of 
dirty ditches, during the Peninsular 
war !" 

At this moment the chambermaid en- 
tered the room, to know if she should 
warm the beds. 

"Yes," said the colonel, yawning, 
** I '11 have my bed warmed— no, I won't 
— stop — yes, I will." 

"And I," said Bragster; <* I'm always 
apprehensive of a damp bed." 

" Damp !" cried the captidn, with a 
sneer, suppose 't is wringing wet, what 
then? I 've slept night after night on 
wet straw — rain poiuing in torrents, 
during the Peninsular war! What, — 
you a&aid of cold !" 

" Who 's afraid ? I assure you. Cap- 
tain Kildare, I never pay any attention 
to such things ; only thought, as Colonel 
Aspen was going to have tus bed warmed, 
I would — ^" 

" I say, Mary !" to the chambermaidi 
"or whatever your name is, — what *s 
this sauce made of?" 

" Bread, sir, to be sure," said Mary, 
giggling, and closing the door after her. 

" Stop ! chambernuud," said the colo- 
nel ; " did I say I 'd have my bed 
warmed?" 

"Yes, sir." 

'* No, I won't then." 

Supper being over, we agreed to retire 
for the night, after a glass of brandy and 
water. Bragster 's room was situated on 
the ground floor at the back of the house, 
which, at first, he strongly objected to, 
alleging that there would be no one on 
the ground floor beside himself. 

" I wish," said the Captain, "you had 
seen the room I occupied when on a 
visit to some friends in this part of the 
world a few years back. 1 could tell 
you a very mysterious story about that 
room." 

" Pray, let's hear it," said the Colonel; 
** I know my friend eijoys a mystery." 

The Captain having replenished his 
glass, hemm'd, crossed his legs, and com- 
menced as follows : — 

•« In the year 1814, I happened to be 
stationed with my regiment in Ireland ; 



during my stay I received a pressing in- 
vitation to spend a few days with some 
friends of my father's, who lived in an 

old rambling castle, not far from , 

Accordingly, having packed up a few 
necessaries, I arrived there about four 
o'clock in the afternoon: this was in 
December, and it turned out a very 
stormy evening. I was received with 
very great hospitality, though they were 
strangers to me, but hospitality is the 
characteristic of the Irish. There were 
a few friends invited to dinner, and we 
passed a very pleasant evening. About 
half-past eleven the company retired. I 
should have mentioned, there was a large 
party staying in the house during my 
visit ; and the lady of the mansion, Mrs. 
Morone, informed me there was a bed 
prepared for my reception in one of the 
wings of the castle, which she said was 
seldom inhabited, as it was reported to 
be haunted. * However,' she resumed, 
* you're a soldier, and of course will not 
object to sleep there ;' she then took a 
light, and conducted me to my apart- 
ment. I followed her through one or 
two long passages, as dreary and damp 
as Mrs. Radcliff could have desired; 
indeed, the castle itself would have been 
very suitable for * spirits of the vasty.' 

" My room was rather large and old- 
fiishioned, with a small bed in one comer ; 
the roof was very high, and the furniture 
appeared the worse for wear, or rather 
for the damp ; the whole presented by no 
means a comfortable appearance. Mrs. 
Morone, wishing me a pleasant night, 
left me to my meditations. I had placed 
the candle on a small table at one end of 
the room, and was half undressed, when, 
suddenly turning round, I unfortunately 
struck my arm against the candlestick, 
and overturned it. * Very annoying,* 
said I, aloud. I knew there was no bell 
in the room, and it was quite impossible . 
to find my way in the dark to the inha- 
bited part of the house. I was, fortu- 
nately, no coward ; for the wind, which 
was very high, whistled through the long 
passages lea^ng to my room, and an old 
tree near my window, by rubbing against 
the wall, made a moaninff noise, which 
I naturally concluded had frightened the 
former inmates into a belief of a ghost or 
spirit. I groped some time for my bed, 
which having discovered, I lay down, 
making myself as comfortable as possible, 
and was about to < steep my senses in 
forgetfulness,' when recollecting the door 
was un&stened, I hastily rose and en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to find it. I 
walked round the room, then / walked 
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rmind it agaifly* (as Bloomfield says,) 
but all to no purpose. I was returning 
to my bed, when something rushed vio- 
lently by me, and it appeared as if the 
door had been suddenly opened. I con- 
fess I felt rather alanned, but the noise 
instantly ceased. It was so dark that I 
fdt oonvinoed no one could perceive me, 
therefore I stood stiD, and reflected what 
it might possibly be. Every thing but 
the wind was perfectly silent. I then 
began to imagine it was a sudden gust 
of wind, bursting open the door, and 
had reached my bed, when something 
mshing past, perfectly convinced me 
that my first conjecture was ffroundless. 
Upon this I seized my pistou and got 
into bed. I heard nothing more, and 
had nearly feUen to sleep, when I re- 
ceived a sharp blow in the fiice, accom- 
panied with the same noise; I called 
out instantlv, * who's there ?' but all was 
silent. Being forcibly struck there was 
8dme one in the room, I listened, and 
hearinff a rustling at the foot of my bed, 
instanUy fired. All was still, after the 
report of my pistol, as I lay with the 
other ready cocked, and the wind had 
nearly abated. I listened probably for a 
quarter of an hour, but heard nothing 
further. I was too much alarmed to 
sleep, so that I determined to ascertain 
what it was, and taking my pistol and 
fiword, ffroped in every part of my room 
and under the bed, determined to strike 
in whatever direction the noise might 
appear to proceed from; but nothing 
was to be heard or found; which made 
me conclude the person, whoever it was, 
had effected his escape after I fired. I 
regretted not having fiustened the door ^ 
and returned to bed, where I passed a 
sleei^ess night until daylight appeared, 
when I obtained a few hours repose. 
On getting up, the first thing that arrest- 
ed my attention was some drops of blood 
at the foot of the bed, and I perceived 
something white under the chair. Judge 
of mv astonishment at discovering two 
very large owls, which I had shot at the 
same time. I could not then help laugh- 
ing at the noise I had heard, and the 
blow in the £ace was directly accounted 
for. The door was closed, so that my 
visitors must have flown down the chim- 
ney, which was very large. They had 
probably long been accustomed to sleep 
in this apartment unmolested, and thus 
the report of the room being haunted. 

**I determined not to mention my 
adventure to the fkmily, for fear of being 
laughed at. * How have you slept?' 
said Mrs. Morone, as I entered the 



breakfiMt room. < Heard any strange 
noises?' I merely mentioned having been 
disturbed by the owls. < Well,' exclaimed 
one gentleman, < I care for nothing mor- 
tal, but, as for spirits; I'd rather not 
encounter them, and would not sleep in 
that room, notwithstan d ing what you've 
said, for a thousand pounds.' — * Why, 
indeed,' said the lady, < there have been 
some strange stories connected with that 
apartment, and now I can never get a 
servant to sleep there.' 

** I spent another pleasant day with 
this family; when, on retiring to bed, 
my friend observed, * having mscbvered 
the ghost, there will be nothing to dis- 
turb your rest to-night.* Upon entering 
my apartment, I perceived the door to 
be without a lock, which, however, was 
now to me of little consequence, knowing 
the cause of my former disturbance. The 
night was dark, but calm, and I slept 
soundly till about twelve or one o'clodt, 
vrhen I awoke and heard a creaking noise, 
like the opening of a door, which I at first 
imagined to be the old tree outside the 
window, but soon discovered that the 
noise proceeded from my own door. 
The curtains of the window being closed, 
I had no means of ascertaining what it 
was, but remembering my foolish alarm 
on the former night, again endeavoured 
to compose myself to sleep. However, 
I was not a little surprised to hear foot- 
steps near me, and something breathing 
dose to the bed. This surely, thought 
I, cannot be an owl. I kept perfectly 
still, and heard the curtains drawn back ; 
then quietly seized the pistol placed under 
my pillow (for I had given the other to 
the servant to clean in the morning), 
but was so taken by surprise as scarcely 
to know what to determine upon, when 
the footsteps retreated to the other end 
of the room. I now slid gently out of 
bed on the side nearest the i^l, and 
took care to make as little noise as possi- 
ble, determined, if the person (as I felt 
convinced it was some human being) 
should again approach the bed, I would 
endeavour to seize him. I once or twice 
thought of discovering who it was, and 
rushing to the place where the footsteps 
were heard ; but recollecting the intruder 
might be well armed, thought it more 
prudent to remain quiet. Tbe footsteps 
again approached the bed — I feigned 
sleep, and soon h^ard the steps re- 
treating, and the door opened and gently 
closed. I followed in the same direc- 
tion, making no noise : but all was now 
silent, and my nocturnal visitor had 
taken his departure. Thinking it pro- 
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bable he would again return, perhaps in 
company, I piled up the chairs, &o. as 
well as I was able, against the door, and 
retired to rest, knowing that, should 
another attempt be made, the noise oc- 
casioned by opening the door would put 
me on my guard. HowcYer, I had no 
further custurbance, and, in about an 
hour, again fell asleep. 
. "The next morning I mentioned 
what had occurred to the iamlXy, assur-* 
ing them it was neither a ghost nor an 
owl ; but they all agreed it must have 
been the latter, or my own fancy, and 
ridiculed my fears. I did not suspect 
any of the servants, as they all stood in 
too much awe of that apartment to enter 
it in the dark. The conversation now 
took a different turn, and the subject 
dropped. 

« I spent this day as agreeably as the 
two former, but on again retiring to my 
chamber, felt, as may be supposed, rather 
uncomfortable, and determined to bar- 
ricade the door as on the former night ; 
which being done, and having loaded 
my pistol and placed it under my pillow, 
I resolved (diould my visitor think 
proper to return) to fire sans ceremonie, 
I had probably been asleep an hour or 
two, when I dreamt a large animal 
£utened itself on me. I opened my eyes, 
and found such a heavy pressure on my 
throat, as scarcely allowed me to breathe. 
My first feeling was, that 1 should be 
strangled ; when, making a sudden effort, 
and springing up, I seized a man by the 
collar, at the same time calling out, 
'Who's this?* I received no answer, but 
was forcibly seized and dragged some 
paces from the bed. The sudden alarm 
prevented me from seizing my pistol, 
which I had dragged with Uie pillow on 
the floor ; it instantly went off*. I still 
kept my hold of the person, but knew it 
would be useless to call for assistance. 
He grasped me firmly round the body ; 
when, flinging him off* some paces, I dis- 
engaged myself and ran for my sword : 
he, however, again seized me; but his 
foot slipping, fell to the ground, and I 
upon him. At that moment something 
heavy dropped on the floor, and we had 
s^ violent struggle. We were now nearly 
opposite the window, and the curtain 
being drawn a little on one side, I per- 
ceived the figure of a stout man, but it 
was impossible to discern his features. 
During the whole lime, he had never 
uttered a word. Getting him, at length, 
under me, and holding him forcibly 
down, I told him to surrenda-, or he 
was a dead man. He gave a hoarse 



laugh, (if I may so term it), and by a 
violent effort, liberated himself, and 
rushing to the door, overturned the chairs, 
&c. placed against it, with a great ncnse. 
I followed him as he ran along the 
passages, but, not knowing the various 
turnings, soon lost the sound of his foot- 
steps. However, I found my way to 
where the family slept, and calling out 
< Robbers ! * presently awoke the servants, 
and two gentlemen, visitors, who ran 
out of their rooms in great consternation. 
I told them what had occurred^ and 
asked the servants to accompany me back, 
which they positively refused, declaring 
it was one of the evil spirits infesting ' 
that part of the building. The gentle- 
men, however, were of a different opinion, 
and having procured lights, with one or 
two old swords, we searched diligently 
about the passage where the man had 
disappeared, but discovered nothing. 
We then entered my apartment. The 
door was wide open, and the chairs, of 
course, thrown down. I did not perceive 
till this moment that my himd was 
bleeding; but my surprise soon ceased 
when I discovered a short dagger on the 
floor, by which it appeared I had been 
wounded during the struggle with my 
adversary. There was blood near the 
spot ; my pistol lay on the ground ; and 
the sword (which I had been unable to 
use) in the scabbard. Nothing more 
was discovered. It was evident the man 
had, ere this, made his escape, whose 
intention doubtless was murder, as he 
might have robbed me with little difiS- 
culty. He must have entered at the win- 
dow, as the chairs placed against the door 
had not been removed till he made his 
escape, and it appeared pretty evident he 
was not unacquainted with the interior of 
the house. 

" The family were considerably alarm- 
ed, and ofiTered two or three persons to 
sit up with me the following night ; but 
being obliged to leave that evening, I of 
course declined it. I departed at four 
to walk home, as I had some distance to 
go, and having received a pressing invita- 
tion to resume my visit in a short time, 
with the promise of another room and 
no more alarms, reluctantly took my leave . 
I had walked a mile or two» t^ng a 
path through a small wood, that being 
the nearest way; when a person, oi gen- 
teel appearance, enveloped in a cloak, 
advanced towards me from behind some 
elm trees. ' A fine evening. Sir,' said 
the stranger, as I passed by ; * very mild 
for December. Perhaps, Sir, you could 
inform me if the man is taken who at- 
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tempted to murder a gentleman last 

niglit at Ca&tle, as you have no 

doubt heard the report. The gentleman, 
I belieTe, was much wounded.' I start- 
ed, — and the stranger ejred me with 
much earnestness. * The report,' said I, 

* is rather incorrect. You see the gen- 
tleman before you, who has only received 
a slight scratch, but it might have been 
worse, and I shewed him the dagger 
found in mv room. I had scarcely uttered 
these words, when he started back some 
paces: his fkoe became deadly pale, — and 
exclaiming, * Ha ! good God !* was out of 
sight in an instant. I stood for some 
moments in sflent astonishment, and in- 
stantly conceived him to be the man. 
Yet his dress was not that of a robber. 
I was soon again on the high road, and 
in about half an hour arrived home. 

« The next morning, while dressing, 
my servant brought me a letter without 
a direction, saying the person who gave 
it desired it might be delivered imme-' 
diately. I opened it, and to my surprise' 
read the following, evidently written in 
great haste. 

" * The man who met you yesterday 
in the wood, is the same who attacked 
you in — — Castle ; his design was mur- 
der. Yes — I am the man ! I mistook 
you for another, on whom I had sworn 
revenge ; but vengeance is now out of 
my power. There is on^, however, whose 
vengeance will overtake the wretch who 
has made me what I am : ay, vengeance 
will overtake him when I am food for 
worms ! Come to-night at seven o'clock 
to the place where you first saw me 
yesterday; you will then know all. Come 
at that time, or 'twill be too late.' 

<< I determined to go at the appointed 
hour, so great was my curiosity to learn 
who this man could be, and why he had 
attempted my life ; and having persuad- 
ei3 a fViend to accompany me, proceeded 
to the place. 

*< The night was by no means dark — 
when, on approaching the spot, we 
heard groans, and discovered the unhap- 
py man in the agonies of death. A pis- 
tol, recently discharged, was in his 
hand ; it was very apparent he had shot 
himself. He recognised me, and waved 
his hand ; but seemed unable to speak. 
We lifted him up, when, with a ghastly 
look, he exclaimed, « You 're too late 
—can you forgive me for the attack 
I made on you?' I assured him I did. 

* Ha I * he exclaimed, * it is enough — 
but I had more — much more — Oh ! 

' and grasping my hand, with a 

deep groan, expired. 



** The next morning he was conveyed 
to the town, and an inquest sat upon 
the body; but no one had seen him' 
before, or knew from whence he came ; 
and there was nothing found on his 
person that could lead to a discovery. 
The mjrstery, therefore, I fear, will 
never be cleared up." 

* • • * « 

« Captain ! " said Mr. Bragster, rising 
from his chair, and putting down his 
glass of brandy and water, " I will not 
sleep on the groundjhor to-night ! " 

J. P. JUK. 



MISCELLANIES. 

vjcrsatii«ii;t or talent. 
Leonardo da Vinci was a mathematician, 
a musician, a poet, and an anatomist, 
besides being one oi the.greatest painters 
of his .age. The prince of painters was 
a. courtier, a lover, and fond of dress and 
company. Michael Angelo was a pro- 
digy of versatility of talent — a writer of 
spnnets ( which Wordsworth hath thought 
worth, translating), and the friend of 
Dante. Salvator was a lutenist and a 
satirist. Titian was an eloquent letter- 
writer, and a perfect gentleman. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds' Discourses are more 
polished and classical than any of his 
pictures. 

CHIVALROUS BBBOimS. 

The most singular combat by which 
arms were ever gained, vras one which 
happened in the family of Hotot. The 
fomily of Dudley in Northamptonshire, 
bears for a crest a woman's head, with a 
helmet; her hair dishevelled, and her 
throat-latch loose. The occasion of this 
crest was singular. In the year 1390, 
Hotot having a dispute with one Rings- 
dale, about the title to a piece of land, 
they agreed to meet on the disputed 
ground, and decide it by combat. On 
the day appointed, Hotot was laid up 
with the gout; rather than he should 
suffer in his honour, or lose his land, his 
daughter Agnes armed herself cap-a- 
pee, mounted her father's steed, and 
went to meet Ringsdale at the time ap- 
pointed. After a stubborn fight, she 
dismounted him, and when he was on 
the ground, she loosened her throat- 
latch, lifted up her helmet, and letting 
down her hair upon her shoulders, dis- 
covered her sex. Agnes afterwards mar- 
ried into the Dudley family; and in 
honour of this heroic action, her descen- 
dants have always used the above crest, 
with the motto Ccelo spes satutis. 
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COUNT FLORIS, 

A LEAP FBOM THE CHRONICLES. 

(Fw the Parterre). 

Floris the fifth, Earl of Holland, was 
a prince of excellent parts; eloquent, 
brave, and accomplished ; of lofty stature 
and dignifit>d deportment; but these 
qualities were otecured by vindictive- 
ness and cruelty, and a readiness to 
receive the reports of spies and eaves- 
droppers. 

There were in the Earl's court, two 
brothers named Van Velsen, who, being 
accused of treasonable designs against 
his government, were thrown into prison. 
One of them was shortly after decapi- 
tated ; but the other (Gerard) was com- 
mitted, to close custody for a whole year ; 
at the end of which, circumstances tran- 
spired that induced the Earl to consider 
him innocent. Resolving to make amends 
for the wrongs he had suffered, the Earl 
released Gerard from his imprisonment, 
and heaped upon him many favours; 
thinking that he could not do too much 
for one whom he had so ui\justly pu- 
nished. 

The generosity of Floris had no 
bounds; he preferred the young knight 



before all the nobles of his court ; and, 
finally, supposing th&t Gerard would re^ 
ceive it as a mark of esteem, pr<^>osed 
that he should marry his mistress. 

Gerard Van Velsen beard the pro- 
posal with the disgust natural to a man 
whose self-diguity had not deserted him ; 
but he dissembled his indignation, and 
simply answered, that he didnot feel dis- 
posed to avail himsef of this generous 
offer. But the Earl was not to be re- 
fused, and subsequently renewed the 
offer ; when Gerard, no longer able to 
conceal his disgust, plainly told him that 
he could not, and would not, dif^ace 
himself by such an alliance. 

Having made this declaration, the 
Knight quitted the EarPs court, from 
which he for some time kept aloof. 
During his absence he married the 
daughter of Herman, Seigneur of Woer- 
den ; the news of which roused the 
slumbering revenge of the Earl, who 
had used some ambiguous expressions of 
resentment at the time of Gerard's de- 
parture from the court \ which, however, 
were unheeded and soon forgotten. 

Floris, forgetting his high rank, and 
blinded by a demoniac desire for revenge, 
resolved to put into execution the object 
20 
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he bad so long contemplated. He there- 
fore carefully concealed his satisfaction 
at the intelligence of Gerard's union, 
and resolved by an act of refined cruelty 
and malice, to revenge himself upon the 
man who had the spirit to refuse the 
alliance which he had dictated to him. 

Great was the surprise and joy of 
Gerard Van Velsen upon receiving an 
invitation from the £arL He set out 
for the court with a light heart, full of 
delightful anticipations, which upon his 
arrival there, were realized* Floris re- 
ceived him in the most gracious manner, 
and charging him with a commission of 
liigh import to some foreign power, pre- 
pared to execute his long cherished de- 
sign. 

While Gerard was on his journey, the 
Earl, with a slight retiime, proceeded to 
his castle, and pretending that his visit 
was casual, requested refreshment for 
himself and his train. The lady con- 
ceiving herself and her husband highly 
honoured. by the visit, received the Earl 
with every mark of respect and hospita- 
lity ; a circumstance which, nevertheless, 
did not disarm the malice of her guest, 
who requested a conference with her in 
private. 

Tlie unsuspecting lady, dreamt not of 
treachery from her liege lord ; from one 
who was renowned for his gallantry and 
feats of arms : she led the way to a re- 
mote apartment, — when the Earl, first 
securing the door, for ever tarnished his 
fair fame, by an act of brutal violence. 

Having thus gratified his long che- 
rished revenge, the Earl quitted the 
castle, exulting in the accomplishment 
of his perfidy, and leaving the unfortu- 
nate lady in an agony of grief and 
shame. 

Gerard Van Velsen having performed 
his mission, returned into Holland, and 
having made his report to the Earl, 
hastened home on the wings of love. 
But what a sight greeted the eyes of the 
fond husband as he entered his castle! 
The wife of his bosom clad in mourning 
weeds, and without jewel or ornament, 
awaited his return, which was to render 
him the most miserable of men. 

Few words were required to relate the 
particulars of the treachery of which they 
had been the victims. The knight swore 
deeply to revenge, the unmanly outrage ; 
and comforting his wife, bade her go to 
her father, the Seigneur of Woerden, 
and relate the particulars. The old 
Seigneur, enraged at the dishonour of 
his daughter, became the mortal enemy 
of the Earl, and Gerard repeated his vows 
of vengeance, swearing by his knight- 



hood never to rest until he had AiUy re- 
venged himself upon his powerful enemy. 

Other noblemen, among whom was 
Gysbrecht, Seigneur of Amstel, espoused 
the cause of the injured husband, who 
daily kept adding to the number of his 
friends, but at the same time taking care 
to keep the knowledge of it from the 
Earl. 

A council was held at Cambray, at 
which the Bishop of Duras, and other 
persons of eminence took a part, when 
it was resolved that the Earl should be 
seized, and conveyed into England, there 
to be kept in prison, <' as an expiation of 
so foul and villanous an act,*' while his 
son John was to be raised to the earldom 
of Holland and Zealand. 

The Earl was all the while ignorant of 
the conspiracy which had been formed 
a^nst him, and in the same year ( A.D. 
1296) was prevailed upon by Gerard 
Van Velsen to go to Utrecht, to settle 
some dispute which was agreed to be left 
to his arbitration. He was accompanied 
by Van Velsen, the old Seigneur of 
Woerden, and a train of followers. 

Notwithstanding the caution which 
the conspirators had observed, it would 
appear that their designs were known to 
many ; for, as the Earl, attended by his 
knights and servants, was proceeding to 
church to hear mass, a woman placed in 
his hands a small scroll, upon which was 
written a few words of warning. Despis- 
ing the caution, the Earl, after mass, pro- 
ceeded to make good cheer with the 
noblemen and prelates of Utrecht, and 
after dinner, having laid down to take 
a nap, as was his wont, the Seigneur of 
Amstel awoke him, and invited him to 
ride forth with his hawks, saying that 
there were plenty of wild fowl in the 
neighbourhood. Floris was passionately 
fond of the sport, and accepting the in- 
vitation, soon rode forth with a merlin on 
his hand, attended by a few of his follow, 
ers. He had proceeded about a mile 
from the city, when he came upon the 
ambush of the conspirators, who imme- 
diately surrounded him. 

Gerard Van Velsen was the first to 
seize him ; but the Earl, casting off his 
hawk, clutched his sword : resistance, 
however, was unavailing ; he was quickly- 
overpowered and bound to his horse, by 
Gerard and his friends, who resolved to 
convey him over to England with all 
possible dispatch. 

But news of the Earl's capture was 
soon spread abroad; and his friends, 
hastily arming themselves, raised the 
people of the country, and hastened in 
pursuit of the conspirators; who. 
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forcing their prisoner away» led him 
through the marshies, which were diffi- 
cult to pass. The horse upon which the 
Earl was bound was small and weak, and 
m striving to make a leap, it fell, and 
rolled into a ditch, from which the con- 
spirators endeavoured in vain to extri- 
cate him. Enraged at this accident, 
and dreading that those in pursuit would 
arrive in time to effect his rescue, Ge- 
rard Van Velsen leaped from his horse, 
and plunged his sword several times into 
the Earl's body; then remounting^ rode 
off on the spur, to his own castle, which 
he immediately put in a state of defence* 

The Earl's friends arrived in time to 
receive his last breath ; and they imme- 
diately put to death several of the con- 
spirator's servants in his presence. 

Shortly after, Gerard Van Velsen was 
besieged and taken alive in his castle, 
when he was placed in a barrel full of 
sharp spikes, and rolled up and down the 
streets of Leyden ; his head was then cut 
off, and his body exposed in the public 
places. A horrible proscription of all 
those concerned in the death of the Earl 
followed, even to the ninth degree of 
kindred, and numbers were executed 
whose only crime was their relationship 
to the conspirators. B. 



A CHAPTER ON CHIMNEYS. 

Chimnets have characters ! I am con- 
vinced of that. They are a people ; and 
have minds, dispo^tions, temperaments, 
and passions, like other folk. They 
have also diseases like the human species, 
and do not want for their ** doctors." 
Are they not affected by east winds just 
as much as any of us ? and have they not 
their own inexplicable fits of the sulleus, 
and are they not awfully testy when con- 
tradicted, just like ourselves ? 

The faculty of smoke-doctors may be 
a very learned and respectable faculty for 
any thing I know ; but who ever heard 
of a chimney being cured 1 Nobody ! 
The truth is, a chimney's disorders gen- 
erally proceed from its original physical 
constitution ; and one might just as well 
talk of expelling an hereditary disease 
from an individual of the human race. 
The only way is to destroy the chimney 
altogether, and create it anew. A " doc- 
tor" will speak to you of ** old wives," 
and of "cans," one-mouthed, two- 
mouthed, and poly-mouthed ; but put no 
faith in smoke-doctors. You might just 
as well expect a doctor to cure you, by 
ordering a new nightcap. 



But the maladies which aflfect chim- 
neys, often proceed from their situation 
in life. Circumstances govern us all, 
and chimneys too. A chimney of my 
acquaintance once testified this in a re- 
markable manner. It was a chimney 
that had just begun the world in the new 
town, and belonged to a house three 
stories in height. Now, this chimney 
was Bs well-behaved and well-regulated 
a chimney as one could -have seen in a 
summer's day ; and had a juvenile viva- 
city, which could not be repressed by the 
east wind itself. At last, however, it 
became all of a sudden very irregular in 
its conduct, and seemed to have lost all 
its former health and spirits. Doctors 
were called in, who examined the pa- 
tient, and prescribed all kind of cans, 
which were speedily got. All would not 
do, however ; instead of recovering, it 
became worse, and seemed, by the in- 
creased vehemence with which it repelled 
the advances of the smoke, to indicate 
that the doctors did not understand the 
nature of its trouble. Alas ! it was not 
the body, but the mind of the chimney 
that was diseased ! My sensitive young 
friend was affronted at the very idea of 
these fellows attempting to cure its 
grievances by such common-place appli- 
cations. A fiill convocation of all the 
^moke-doctors in town being at length 
called, and their deliberations being as- 
sisted by some experienced builders, it 
was discovered that the cause of all its 
woes was the tall and over-topping gable 
of a contiguous house, whose chimneys 
carried their heads at least twenty feet 
higher than that of the afilicted chimney 
in question; so that envy — sheer envy 
alone, was the occasion of all its ail- 
ments. This was proved to my ftill sa- 
tisfaction, by what happened afterwards ; 
for the patient, being, as it were, con- 
tinued into the tall gable, and allowed to 
carry as high a head as any of its neigh- 
bours, never gave its masters any more 
trouble; and when I went to see how it 
did, I thought the smoke which issued 
so freely and complacently from its 
mouth, seemed to say, " You see I have 
at length gained my point." 

Though I allow that chimneys may 
be jealous of each other's heights, and 
sometimes look with an evil can at the 
honour or prosperity of their neighbours, 
I do not think that they are in general a 
democratic people. Many a chimney do 
I know of very humble height, and even 
unadorned with cans, and yet very de- 
cent, quiet chimneys too. There is a 
spirit of meekness in some chimneys, 
2d2 
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which teems to fit them best for the lower 
walks of life, where they are content to 
exercise their vocations, perhaps, under 
the baronial protection of some neigh- 
bouring stack of chimneys, without fret- 
ting their souls with chimerical ideas of 
liboty and equality. 

That chimneys are sentient beings, no- 
body can dispute. Le Sage, an author 
of no little discernment, says that chim- 
neys can speak. I must confess I never 
heard them pronounce articulate words, 
or carry on conversations ; but there is 
one thmg of which I am certain — they 
can howl ! I have heard them howl in a 
high wind, in a very sensible style — 
almost like q>eaking — only the sentences 
are not connected. In these cases, how- 
ever, I consider them to be only expostu- 
lating with their enemy, the wind. 

At the country town where I spent 
my youth, there were some thatched 
houses near the school, with chinmeys of 
a very outr6 sort. My heart is smitten 
when I remember how cruel we were to 
these grotesque but inoffensive chimneys. 
There was one belonging to the cottage 
of a poor old widow woman, at which 
our scorn and our stones were particu- 
larly directed. It was constructed of 
turf, upon a frame-work of upright 
sticks — the whole so dilapidated, that 
there was scarcely any thing but the 
sticks left. Most unfortunately for the 
chimney, it was not altogether of an up- 
right character, but inclined a little to 
one side, and seemed to look down upon 
us school-boys with open mouth, invit- 
ing our attacks. We assuredly did not 
spare it ; for every day we employed the 
whole quarter of an hour previous to 
the opening of the school, in throwing 
missiles of any sort we could lay our 
hands on, at and dotvn its gaping crater ; 
and not a day passed without old Luckie 
coming into the schoolroom, com- 
plaining of our wickedness, and exhibit- 
ing the melancholy fragments of cutty 
pipes, and little black tea-pots, which, 
she said, had suffered from our stones, 
while lying innocuously by her fire-side. 
I remember hearing an account of one 
being cleared of its venerable soot by the 
good man, who had accomplished his 
singular task by going head foremost 
into a sack, and ascending by a ladder to 
the rannle-tree, where he stood and rub- 
bed the sides of the chimney all round 
with his shoulders ! This custom might 
be practised with effect in the ciu-e of 
luni'bag'O I 

Speaking of chimney sweeping, we 
come to chimney-sweeps, who, by the 



by, are a very noticeable set of men. A 
fHend of mine, in guarding against con- 
tact with them in the streets, calls them 
angels of darkness, in contradistinction 
to bakers, whom be denominates angels 
of light ; though I consider the one tribe 
to be fully as great annoyances as the 
other. When I pass a chimney-sweep 
in the street, I myself wearing light- 
coloured clothes at the time, I may say^- 
** Ctnyuro te, DiaboUr and avoid being 
rude to his person ; but in my heart I 
envy and achnire him. Chimney-sweep* 
see and explore a part of the world which 
nobody else can see and explore. They 
surpass the prodigal son in the « Vicar 
of Wakefield," who saw the outside of 
the best houses in Amsterdam, fi^r ai^ 
body may see that; but to chimney- 
sweeps alone is it reserved to see the 
roofs of the best houses. They walk, in 
glorious pre-eminence over the heads of 
^e rest of mankind, and cast their eyes- 
over the surface of another worlds which 
none of us children of the ground shall 
ever see. I have heard them tell strange 
and wild stories of the dangers they 
have passed, and the roofs of the land* 
they have seen, like sailors returned from 
distant voyages; and, what is very 
strange, there is scarcely a chimney in 
the town, of which they do not know the 
whole nature and character, as well as 
the owner of the house himself. Nay, I 
have often been surprised, on calling a 
chimney-sweeper to administer unto a 
moody or diseased vent, to observe how 
fiuniliar he was with its history and pe- 
culiarities. How they acquire this won- 
derful knowledge it is impossible to con- 
ceive. I suspect that they talk to each 
other of nothing but the various chim- 
neys which have come under their hands, 
and so, each communicating to his neigh- 
bour the results of his experience, the 
whole become as it were, universally ac- 
quainted. I remember once calling an 
old chimney-sweep to a very strange 
chimney, which, before ascending the 
gable, went across the ceiling of an ad- 
joining room, and, indeed, was all at right 
angles. Before commencing operations 
upon this strange specimen of the 
crooked tribe of chimneys, he frightened 
me into the offer of a double fee by some 
dreadful traditionary recollection of boys 
being smothered in it forty years ago, 
when he was a climbing boy himself, and 
of plummet-balls in later times being 
dispatched down its unimaginable angu- 
larities, in order to discover the bottom, 
and being never more heard of by their 
disconsolate owners, whose damages were 
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of course made good by the then pro* 
prietor. 

In short, the subject which I have 
thus imperfectly handled, is one well 
worthy the attention of the truly philo- 
sophical ; and I hope, ere long, to see a 
separate volume allotted to it in Dr. 
Lardner's Cyclopaedia, or in the Library 
of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 



A SISTER'S LOVE AND 
COURAGE. 

My heroine (says Mrs. Jameson, in her 
inimitable sketches), truly, and in every 
sense does she deserve the name — was 
the daughter of a rich brewer and wine- 
merchant of Deuxponts. She was one 
of five children ; two much older, and 
two much yoimger, than herself. Her 
eldest brother was called'Henri : he had 
early displayed such uncommon talents, 
and such a decided inclination for study, 
that his father was determined to give 
him all the advantages of a learned 
education, and sent him to the univer- 
sity of Elangau, in Bavaria, whence he 
returned to his family, with the highest 
testimonies of his talents and good con- 
duct. His father now destined him for 
the clerical profession, with which his 
own wishes accorded. His sister fondly 
dwelt upon his praises, and described 
him, perhaps with all a sister's partial- 
ity, as being not only the pride of his 
family, but of all his fellow-citizens, 
" tall, and handsome, and good," of a 
most benevolent, enthusiastic temper, 
and devoted to his studies. When he 
had been at home for some time, he at- 
tracted the notice of one of the princes 
in the north of Germany, with whom he 
travelled, I believe, in the capacity of 
secretary. The name of the prince, and 
the particulars of this part of his life, 
have escaped me ; but it appeared that, 
through the recommendation of this 
powerful patron, he became professor of 
theology in a university of Courland; I 
think at Riga, or somewhere near it, for 
the name of the city was continually re- 
curring in her narrative. Henri was at 
this time about eight-and-twenty. 

While here, it was his fate to fall pas- 
sionately in love. with the daughter of a 
rich Jew merchiemt. His religious zeal 
mingled with his love; he was as anxi- 
ous to convert his mistress as to possess 
her— the first was a necessary prelirai- 
sary to the second. The consequences 
were all in the usual style of such mat- 
ters. The relations discovered the cor- 



respondence, and the young Jewess was 
forbidden to see or to speak to her lover. 
They met in secret. What arguments 
he might use to convert this modern 
Jessica, I know not, but they prevailed. 
She declared herself convinced, and con- 
sented to fly with him beyond the fron- 
tiers, into Silesia, to be baptized, and to 
become his wife. 

Apparently their plans were not well 
arranged,' or were betrayed ; for they 
were pursued by her relations and the 
police, and overtaken before they reach- 
ed the frontiers. The young man was 
accused of carrying off his Jewish love 
by force ; and this, I believe, at Riga, 
where the Jews are protected, is a capi- 
tal crime. The a£^r was brought before 
the tribunal, and the accused defended 
himself by declaring that the girl had 
fled with him by her own free will ; that 
she was a Christian, and his betrothed 
bride, as they had exchanged rings, or 
had gone through some similar ceremony. 
The father Jew denied this on the part 
of his daughter, and Henri desired to be 
confronted with the lady who was thus 
said to have turned his accuser. Her 
family made many difiiculties, but by the 
order of the judge she was obliged to 
appear. She was brought into the court 
of justice, pale, trembling, and sup- 
ported by her father and others of her 
kindred. The judge demanded whether 
it was by her own will that she had fled 
with Henri Ambos? She answered in 
a faint voice, " No.*' Had then violence 
been used to carry her off? " Yes." 
Was she a Christian 1 « No." Did she 
regard Henri as her affianced husband ? 
« No." 

On hearing these replies, so different 
from the truth — from all he could have 
anticipated — the unfortunate young man 
appeared for a few minutes stupified; 
then, as if seized with a sudden frensy, 
he made a desperate effort to rush upon 
the young Jewess. On being prevented, 
he drew a knife from his pocket, which 
he attempted to plunge into his own 
bosom, but it was wrested from him ; in 
the scuffle he was wounded in the hands 
and face, and the young lady swooned 
away. The sight of his mistress insen- 
sible, and his own blood flowing, restored 
the lover to his senses. He became sul- 
lenly calm, offered not another word in 
his own defence, refused to answer any 
questions, and was immediately convey- 
ed to prison. 

These particulars came to the know- 
ledge of his family after the lapse of 
many moiiths, but of his subsequent fate 
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they could learn nothing. Neither his 
sentence nor his punishment could be 
ascertained ; and although one of his 
relations went to Riga, for the purpose 
of obtaining some information, some re- 
dress, he returned without having effect- 
ed either of the purposes of his journey. 
Whether Henri had died of his wounds, 
or languished in a perpetual dungeon, 
remained a mystery. 
. Six years thus passed away. His 
father died: his mother, who persisted 
in hoping, while all others despaired, 
lingering on in heart- wearing suspense. 
At length, in the beginning of last year, 
(1833), a traveling merchant passed 
trough the city of Deuxponts, and in- 
quired for the femily of Ambos. He 
informed them, that in the preceding 
year he had seen and spoken to a man 
in r^gs, with a long beard, who was 
workmg in fetters with other criminals, 
near the fortress of Barinska, in Sibe- 
ria; who described himself as Henri 
Ambos, a pastor of the Lutheran church, 
unjustly condemned, and besought him 
with tears, and the most urgent suppli- 
cations, to convey some tidings of him 
to his unhappy parents, and beseech 
them to use every means to obtain his 
liberation. 

You must imagine — for I cannot 
describe as she described — the feelings 
which this intelligence excited. A fieimily 
council was held, and it was determined 
at once that application should be made 
to the police authorities at St. Peters- 
burgh, to ascertain be3rond a doubt the 
fate of poor Henri — that a petition in 
his favour must be presented to the em- 
peror of Russia ; but who was to pre- 
sent it ? The second brother offered him- 
self, but he had a wife and two children; 
the wife protested that she should die if 
her husband left her, and would not 
hear of his going ; besides, he was the 
only remaining hope of his mother's 
family. The sister then said that she 
would undertake the journey, and urged 
that, as a woman, she had more chance 
of success in such an affair than her 
brother. The mother acquiesced. There 
was, in truth, no alternative ; and being 
amply furnished with the means, this 
generous, affectionate, and strong-mind- 
ed girl, set off alone, on her long and 
perilous journey. " When my mother 
gave me her blessing," said she, ** I 
made a vow to heaven and my own 
heart, that I would not return alive 
without the pardon of my brother. I 
feared nothing. I had nothing to live 
for. J had health and strength, and I 



had not a doubt of my own success, be- 
cause I was resolved to succeed ; but ah ! 
Hebe madame/ what a &te was mine ! 
my poor old mother!" Here she burst 
into tears, and threw herself back in the 
carriage; after a few minutes she re- 
sumed her narrative. 

She reached the city of Riga without 
mischance. There she coUected the 
necessary docimients relative to her 
brother's character and conduct, with all 
the circumstances of his trial, and had 
them properly attested. Furnished with 
these papers, she proceeded to St. Pe- 
tersburgh, where she arrived safely, in 
the beginning of June, 1833. She had 
been Aimished with several letters of 
recommendation, and particularly with 
one to a German ecclesiastic, of whom 
she spoke with the most grateful enthu- 
siam, by the title of M. le Pasteur. She 
met with the utmost di£Sculty in ob- 
taining from the police the official return 
of her brother's condemnation, place of 
exile, punishment, &c. ; but at length, 
by almost incredible boldness, persever- 
ance, and address, she was in possession 
of these, and with the assistance of her 
good friend the pastor, she drew up a 
petition to the emperor. With this she 
waited on the minister of the interior, 
to whom, with great difficulty, and after 
many applications, she obtained access. 
He treated her with great harshness, 
and absolutely refused to deliver the 
petition. She threw herself on her knees, 
and added tears to entreaties; but he 
was inexorable, and added brutally — 
" Your brother was a mauvaise sujet ; 
he ought not to be pardoned, and if I 
were the emperor I would not pardon 
him." 

She rose from her knees, and stretch- 
ing her arms towards heaven, exclaimed 
with fervour — " I call heaven to witness 
that my brother was innocent! and I 
thank heaven that you are not the em- 
peror, for I can still hope !" 

The minister, in a rage, said — " Do 
you dare to*speak thus to me I Do you 
know who I am ?" 

" Yes," she replied : ** you are his 
excellency the minister C — ; but what 
-of that! you are a cruel man ! but I 
put my trust in heaven and the emperor ; 
and then," said she, " I led him, with- 
out even a courtesy, though he followed 
me to the door, speaking very loud and 
very angrily," 

Her suit being rejected by all the 
ministers, (for even those who were 
most gentle, and who allowed the hard- 
ship of the case, still refused to inter- 
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fere, or deliver hef petition), she resolved 
t5 do, whut she had been dissuaded firom 
attempting in the first instance — to 
appeal to the emperor in person : but it 
was in vain she lavished hundreds of 
'dollars in bribes to the inferior officers; 
in vain «he beset the imperial suite, at 
reviews, at the theatre, dn the way to 
the church: invariably beaten back by 
the guards, or the attendants, she could 
not penetrate to the emperor's presence. 
Ailer spending six weeks in daily inef- 
'fectual attempts of this kind, hoping 
every morning, and almost despairing 
every evening — threatened by the police, 
and spurned by the officials — Provi- 
dence raised her up a friend in one of 
her own sex. Among some ladies of 
rank, who became interested in her 
story, and invited her to their houses, 
was a Countess Elise, something or 
other, whose name I did not write down. 
One day, on iseeing her young protegee 
overwhelmed with grief, and almost in 
despair, she said, with emotion, **I 
cannot dare to present your petition my- 
self, I might be sent off to Siberia, or at 
least banished the court ; but all I can 
do I will. I will lend you my equipage 
and servants. I will dress you in my 
fobes ; you shall drive to the palace the 
next levee day, and obtain the audience 
under my name; when once in the pre- 
sence of the emperor, you must manage 
for yourself. If I risk thus much, will 
you venture the rest ?" 

"And what," said I, "was your 
answer?" 

"Oh!" she replied, "I could not 
answer ; but I threw myself at her feet, 
and kissed the hem of her gown !" 

I asked her whether she had not fear- 
ed to risk the safety of her generous 
friend? She replied, « That thought 
did not strike me— but what would you 
have? 1 cast it from me. I was resolved 
to have my brother's pardon — I would 
have sacrificed my own life to obtain it 
— and, heaven forgive me ! I thought 
little of what it might cost another." 

This plan was soon arranged, and at 
the time appointed my resolute heroine 
drove up to the palace in a splendid 
equipage, preceded by a running foot- 
man, with three laquais in full dress, 
mounted behind. She was announced 
as the Countess Elise , who suppli- 
cated a particular audience of his ma- 
jesty. The doors flew open, and in a 
few moments she was in the presence of 
the emperor, who advanced one or two 
steps to meet her, with an air of gallan- 
try, but suddenly started back . 

Here I could not help asking her. 



whether at that moment she did not feel 
her heart sink ? 

" No," said she firmly ; on the con- 
trary, I felt my heart beat quicker and 
higher I I sprang forward and knelt at 
his feet, exclaiming with clasped hands, 
* Pardon, imperial majesty ! Pardon!* " 

"Who are you?" said the emperor, 
astonished; " and what can I do for 
you?" 

He spoke gently, more gently than any 
of his ministers, and overcome, even by 
my own hopes, I burst into a flood of 
tears, and said, 

** May it please your Imperial Ma- 
jesty, 1 am not the Countess Elise , 

I am only the sister of the imfortunate 
Henri Ambos, who has been condemned 
on false accusation. O pardon! par- 
don ! Here are the papers — ^the proofe. 

imperial majesty! pardon my poor 
brother ! " I held out the petition, and 
the papers, and at the same time, pro- 
trate on my knees, I seized the skirt 
of his embroidered coat, and pressed it 
to my lips. The emperor said, 

" Rise, rise ! " but I would not rise ; 

1 still held out my papers, resolved not 
to rise till he had t£^en them. At last 
the emperor, who seemed much moved, 
extended one hand towards me, and took 
the papers with the other, saying, 

** Rise, mademoiselle — I command 
you to rise." I ventured to kiss his 
hand ; and said, with tears, 

" I pray of your majesty to read that 
paper." 

He said, " I will read it." I then 
rose from the ground, and stood watch- 
ing him while he unfolded the petition 
and read it. His countenance changed, 
and he exclaimed once or twice, 

" Is it possible ?— This is dreadful !" 
— When he had finished, he folded the 
paper, and without any observation, said 
at once, 

" Mademoiselle Ambos, your brother 
is pardoned !" The words rung in my 
ears, and I again flung myself at his 
feet, saying, and yet I scarce knew what 
I said, 

" Your imperial majesty is a good 
man upon earth ; do you indeed pardon 
my brother? Your ministers would 
not suffer me to approach you ; and even 
yet I fear !" He said, 

" Fear nothing : you have my pro- 
mise." He then raised me from the 
ground, and conducted me himself to 
the door. I tried to thank and bless 
him, but could not ; he held out his hand 
for me to kiss, and then bowed his head 
as I left the room. 

" Ach ja ! the emperor is a good man 
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— ein schoener, feiner, mann! but he 
does not know how cruel his ministers 
aroy and all the evil thev do, and all the 
justice they refuse, in his name !" 

[The excitement and fatigue produced 
a severe attack of illness under which she 
was still labouring, when, on the fifth 
day after her interview with Nicholas, a 
laquais in the imperial livery, came to 
her lodging with a sealed packet, and 
<< the ^nperor's compliments to Made- 
moiselle Ambos." It was the pardon 
for her brother.] 

Those mean official animals, who had 
before spurned her, now pressed upon 
her with offers of service, and even the 

minister C o&red to expedite the 

pardon himself to Siberia, in order to 
save her trouble; but she would not suf> 
fer the precious paper out of her hands : 
she determined to carry it herself — to be 
herself the bearer of glad tidings: she 
had resolved that none but herself should 
take off those fetters, the very description 
of which had entered her soul ; so, hav- 
ing made her arrangements as quickly 
as possible, she set off for Moscow, where 
she arrived in three days. According 
to her description, the town of Siberia, 
to the governor of which she carried an 
official recommendation, was nine thou- 
sand versts beyond Moscow; and the 
fortress to which the wretched malefac- 
tors^ were exiled, was at a great distance 
beyond that. 1 could not well make out 
the situation of either, and, unluckily, I 
had no map with me but a road map of 
Germany, and it was evident that my 
heroine was no geographer. She told 
me that, after leaving Moscow, she tra- 
velled post seven days and seven nights, 
only sleeping in the carriage. She then 
reposed for two da3rs, and then posted on 
for another seven days and nights ; alone, 
and wholly unprotected, -^tfxcept by her 
own innocence and energy, and a few 
lines of recommendation, which had 
been given her at St, Petersburgh. 

At length, in the begiiming of Au- 
gust, she arrived at the end of her jour- 
ney, and was courteously received by the 
commandant of the fortress. She pre- 
sented the pardon, with a hand which 
trembled with impatience and joy, too 
great to be restrained — almost to be 
borne. The officer looked very grave, 
and took, she thought, a long time to 
read the paper, which consisted only of six 
or eight lines. At last he stammered out, 

« I am sorry — but the Henri Ambos 

mentioned in this paper — is dead /" 

Poor girl! she fell to the earth. 

When she reached this part of her 



ftory, she burst into a fresh flodd of 
tears — and for some time could utter no- 
thing but passionate exclamations of grief. 
** Ach liebe Gott! was for ein 
schrecklich shichsal war das meine! — 
What a horrible ftite was mine ! I had 
come thus fiu* to find — not my brother — 
nvr ein grab! (only a grave !") she re- 
peated several times, with an accent of 
despair* The unfortunate man had died 
a year before. The fetters in which he 
worked had caused an ulcer in his leg, 
which he neglected, and, after some 
weeks of horrid suffering, death released 
him. The task-work, for nearly five 
years, of this accomplished, and even 
learned man, in the prime of his life and 
mental powers, had been to break stones 
upon the road, chained hand and foot, and 
confounded with the lowest malefiwtors. 



KAPOLKON AND CHAELKMAGWK. 

The tomb of Charlemagne is still exist- 
ing in the magnificent cathedral of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, although long since rifled^ of 
its contents. It was opened in 1165 by 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and 
the dead monarch was found, dothed in 
royal robes, and seated in a chair of mar- 
ble, with the gospels on his knees, his 
sword beside him, and a small casket, 
containing a portion of the earth which 
received the blood <rf the martyred St. 
Stephen at his feet. After having been 
expos^'fora short time, ^ala venereUion 
ptMique,** the body was enclosed in a 
beautiful anti<]ue sarcophagus; but no 
vestige of it now remains. It is sup- 
posed that bone after bone has been 
taken away as sacred relics ; and it is 
said that one solitary fragment, rescued 
from this traffic, has been re-interred in 
the vault in which the body was origi- 
nally deposited. The vast stone that 
seals, this vault, placed immediately un- 
der tlie centre of the dome^ has the words 
CAaoLo MAGNO inscribed upon it. The 
sacristan who shews the building, teHs 
that he accompanied Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine into every part of it ; they were 
followed, he says, by a numerous and 
brilliant cortege of the staff. When Na- 
poleon read these words, he retreated 
from the verge of the stone, rendered 
sacred by such an inscription, and having 
remained for a moment gazing, on it, 
walked slowly roimd; without placing 
his foot within its limits, but with his 
eyes still fixed upon the venerated name. 
The ma!rii)le chair in which the body was 
found seated, is still preserved, and has 
been frequently used in the coronation 
of succeeding emperors. 
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